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KOREA  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 

By  WILLIAM  W.  ROCKHILL, 

8BGRETART  OF  LEGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  PEKING. 


Presented  to  the  Society  December,  1887. 


The  nature  of  Korea's  relations  with  China  has  for  the  last 
thirty  years  been  a  puzzle  for  western  nations.  Were  they — 
with  tne  ambiguous  utterance  of  the  Chinese  government 
before  them  that  "  Korea,  though  a  vassal  and  tributary  state 
of  China,  was  entirely  independent  so  far  as  her  government, 
religion  and  intercourse  witii  foreign  states  w^ere  concerned  " — 
to  consider  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  or 
should  they  treat  it  as  a  sovereign  state  enjoying  absolute  inter- 
national rights  ? 

The  problem  was  practically  solved  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  between  Japan,  and  later  on  the  United  States,  and 
Korea,  but  this  has  not  materially  altered  the  nature  of  the 
relations  existing  for  the  last  four  centuries  at  least  between 
China  and  its  so-called  vassal.  That  China  has,  however, 
derived  profit  from  the  opening  of  Korea  to  the  commerce  of 
nations,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  she  too,  being  at  liberty  to 
conclude  treaties  with  Korea  and  open  this  new  market  to  her 
merchants,  has  done  so,  like  other  nations,  though  she  has 
chosen  to  call  her  treaty  by  the  euphonious  name  of  "  Com- 
mercial and  trade  regulations  for  tne  subjects  of  China  and 
Korea,"  and  her  diplomatic  representative  in  Soul,  "  Minister 
Resident  for  political  and  commercial  affairs." 

What  China's  relations  with  Korea  were  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  latter  kingdom  by  the  treaty  of  1883,  I  propose  to  show 
in  the  following  pages,  taking  as  my  authorities  official  Chinese 
publications  and  writings  of  men  in  official  position. 
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What  does  the  -ttLyftfefifure  by  China  of  the  kings  of  Siam, 
Bnrraah,  Ann^iti,''»Kdi'ea,  etc.,  amount  to  ?  To  nothing  more 
than  the  r^oghitlon  of  a  weak  sovereign  by  the  most  pow- 
erful State  in'*  Asia.*  Take  for  example  Burmah :  we  know  as 
a  fiQi'Uf.ter,  of  fact  that  the  Chinese  invasion  of  that  country  in 
.-'rt^Vas  successfully  repelled,  and  that  the  Chinese  generals 
:•.  '-^re  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  In  the  convention  signed  by 
•  \\  •/*•  them  and  the  Burmese  commissioners  on  December  13, 1769,  it 
.':  :  •  was  agreed  among  other  things  that  "  letters  of  friendship  were 
to  be  sent  every  ten  years  from  one  sovereign  to  anotner."f 
Let  us  turn  now  to  the  "  Institutes  of  the  Ta  ch'ing  dynastv," 
and  we  find  it  mentioned,  for  example,  that  in  1790  tne  king 
of  Bunnah  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Emperor  with  presents  and  a 
humble  statement  or  pido  (^),  and  asked  him  to  confer  on 
him  a  patent  of  investiture  or  fen^  (^).  Such  is  the  Chinese 
methoa  of  embellishing  history ! 

In  1800  the  same  work  tells  us  that  the  king  of  Burmah 
sent  the  Emperor  a  piao  on  gold  leaf  with  the  regulation 
tribute  ! 

The  Burmese  "tribute"  to  China  has  been  considered  of 
such  a  purely  ceremonial  nature  that  the  British  government 
showed  no  hesitation,  when  concluding  the  recent  Burmah 
convention  with  China  by  which  the  latter  power  agrees  to  the 
occupation  of  Upper  Bunnah  by  Great  Britain,  to  guarantee 
the  continuance  of  the  decennial  tribute  mission  to  Peking. 
The  tribute  sent  to  Peking  by  all  the  "  vassal  states,"  and  also 
by  the  Tibetans,  and  the  Aboriginal  tribes  of  Western  China, 
is  solely  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the 
Chinese  under  extraordinarily  favorable  conditions,  the  mer- 
chants and  merchandise  being  brought  to  the  market  and 
returned  liome  free  of  all  charges. 

Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  expression,  used  alike  by  Chinese 
and  Koreans  in  official  documents,  which  speaks  of  Korea  as  a 
shu  kuo  (JRB),  generally  translated  in  English  by  "vassal 
kingdom,  lief,"  etc.,  but  tliese  expressions  are  misleading,  for 
the  character  shu  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  relationship,  which 
is  the  key-note  to  the  whole  system  of  Korean  dependency. 

The  reason  why  for  so  many  generations  Korea  was  closed 
to  the  outer  world  cannot  be  better  given  t}ian  in  the  com- 
munication which  the  king  of  Korea  (or  rather  the  T'ai- 
Wen  Kun)  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Rites  in  Peking  in  1871, 
from  which  I  take  the  following  passage :  "  I  know  that  this 
is  a  petty  state,  a  mere  handful  of  earth  lying  on  the  remotest 
bound  of  the  eastern  sea,  whose  productions,  revenue,  soldiers, 
and  arms  are  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  other  nations  ;  but 

*  See  p.  18.         t  See  Sir  Arthur  P.  Phayre,  History  of  Burma,  p.  202. 
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still  our  commonwealth  is  well  ordered,  and  it  depends  on  its 
own  resources,  which  indeed  is  owine  to  the  vast  kindness  of 
His  Sacred  Majesty's  protection,  reacning  in  its  wide  influence 
far  off  to  us  in  these  eastern  seas.  Its  educated  men  observe 
and  practice  the  teachings  of  Confucius  and  of  King  Wen ;  its 
common  people  cultivate  pulse  and  millet,  and  get  their  wealth 
in  silk  and  hemp ;  and  thus  studying  frugality,  in  its  poverty 
the  country  preserves  its  supplies,  and  its  government  reposes 
in  safety  on  its  own  basis. 

"  Suppose  that  one  day  our  people  should  have  their  eyes 
dazzled  with  the  rare  and  novel  things  which  should  be  brought 
here,  or  be  deluded  and  vitiated  by  strange  doctrines  poured 
into  their  ears,  they  would  then  reject  the  old  ways,  change 
their  usages  and  daily  become  more  thriftless  and  unproduc- 
tive ;  the  waste  of  their  means  and  misuse  of  their  substance 
would  continually  approach  utter  exhaustion,  till  at  last  the 
best  interests  of  people  and  government  would  be  involved. 
Oh  !  what  imminent  danger !" 

The  translation  which  1  have  given  of  the  Songpha  inscrip- 
tion may  be  of  interest.  It  is  to  be  noted  how  closely  the 
Sheng-wvrcMs  version  of  the  Manchu  invasion  of  Korea  is 
reproduced  in  the  inscription ;  one  might  suppose  that  the 
same  author  had  drawn  up  both  accoimts  of  these  events. 

The  maps  of  Soul  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital  are 
copies — better  in  execution  than  the  originals,  I  must  admit — of 
the  official  Korean  map  of  those  sections  of  the  country. 

For  ail  Korean  proper  names  I  have  given  the  Korean  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Chinese  characters  used;  other  names  are 
given  with  the  Chinese  northern  mandarin  pronunciation. 

I. 

In  1392  the  Ministers  of  State  of  Korea  reported  to  the 
Emperor  T'ai-tsu  of  the  Ming  dynasty  as  follows :  "  Our  much 
lamented  sovereign  having  died  without  leaving  issue,  the 
powerful  minister  Ni  In-in  gave  the  sovereign  rule  to  U  the 
son  of  Sin-chun,*  but  he  showed  himself  botli  stupid  and  fond 

*  The  Ming  ahih,  ch.  820,  p.  3,  gives  another  account  of  these  events 
derived  presumably  from  an  independent  source.  It  says  that  in  1870 
Ni  In-in  killed  Chven,  king  of  Korea,  and  put  on  the  throne  the  king's 
adopted  son  U,  the  child  of  his  favorite  Sin-chun.  In  1888  King  U 
killed  the  son  of  Ni  S6ng-ke,  who  commanded  at  Pyong-yang,  whereat 
Ni  attacked  the  capital  and  took  the  king  prisoner.  The  king  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  son  Chiang,  but  the  Emperor  of  China  would  not  recog- 
nize him.  Sdng-k6  deposed  him  and  put  on  the  throne  (or  rather  made 
regent)  Wang  Yo.  Shortly  after  Song-ke  assumed  the  sovereign  power 
himself,  and  sent  Yo  to  live  at  W6n-ju  in  Kang-won  do,  and  with  him 
ended  the  sovereignty  of  the  Wang  family,  which  had  been  on  the 
throne  of  Korea  ever  since  the  epoch  of  the  Five  Dynasties  in  China. 
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of  shedding  blood.  It  happened  that  he  wanted  to  send  a 
military  expedition  to  the  border,  but  General  Ni  Song-k6,  dis- 
approving of  it,  marched  the  troops  back.  U  saw  his  error  and, 
filled  witn  terror,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Ch'ang. 
The  people  were  opposed  to  this,  and  besought  the  queen  of 
our  lamented  sovereign,  who  belonged  to  the  An  family,  to  select 
her  relative  Yo  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state.  After  four 
years  he  also  showed  himself  stupid  and  wicked,  and,  believing 
in  calumnies,  he  grievously  wounded  the  son  of  an  officer  oi 
long  established  merit ;  now  his  son  Syek  being  also  a  silly 
man  without  any  ability,  the  people  of  the  kingdom  said  '  Yo 
is  unable  to  rule  the  gods  of  the  land  and  grain,'  and  they 
caused  the  queen,  belonging  to  the  An  family,  to  restore  Yo 
to  private  liie ;  and  the  Wang  dynasty  (lit.  family)  having  no 
able  representative,  was  at  an  end. 

"  The  people  both  within  and  without  the  capital  are 
devoted  to  Song-ke,  so  the  Ministers  and  the  elders  of  the 
people  have  requested  him  to  become  their  sovereign,  and  the 
Emperor's  approval  is  asked." 

"  The  Emperor  said  :  '  Kao-li  is  a  small  region  in  the  far  east, 
and  is  not  under  the  rule  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  (^^4*  H  W?'&)** 
Let  the  Board  of  Rites  inform  it  that  as  long  as  its  rule  is  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  Heaven  and  in  harmony  with  the 
hearts  of  men  and  as.long  as  it  creates  no  strife  on  our  borders, 
so  long  will  its  people  be  allowed  to  go  and  come  and  the 
kingdom  will  enjoy  nappiness ;  but  we  nave  no  investigation 
to  make  in  the  matter  (of  the  change  of  dynasty).'  " 

In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  §ong-ke  sent  letters  of  con- 
dolence to  the  Emperor  upon  the  death  of  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  asked  to  change  the  name  of  the  dynasty.  The  Emperor 
ordered  that  it  should  reassume  its  old  name  of  Chachh^i&n^ 
"  The  calm  of  dawn." 

The  above  is  the  official  account  of  the  founding  of  the 
dynasty  which  still  rules  Korea,  as  found  in  the  "Annals  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,"  book  320,  p.  4  et  sq,^  and  of  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  ruler  of  China  in  regard  to  the  revolution.  The  tacit 
recognition  by  China  of  the  new  dynasty  in  Korea  was,  how- 
ever, a  most  important  event,  and  fully  justified  its  new  ruler 
in  continuing  the  relations  previously  existing  with  the  Empire, 
and  showing  its  ruler  the  dutifulness  due  from  a  son  to  a  father. 
But  besides  getting  from  Korea  simple  marks  of  deference,  the 
Emperors  of  the  Ming  derived  profit  from  the  valuable  tribute 

*  China  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  appreciated  the  full  importance 
of  such  statements,  and  the  inference  which  foreign  nations  must  draw 
from  it  that  Korea  was  an  independent  state.  China  has  never,  until 
recently,  overstepped  the  bounds  which  this  admission  of  Korea's  right 
to  self-government  carried  with  it,  and  interfered  in  the  management 
of  the  country. 
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which  they  exacted  from  the  king  in  exchange  for  their 
friendship. 

In  1393,  Chong-k6  sent  the  Emperor  9800  and  odd  horses, 
19,700  and  odd  pieces  of  hempen,  linen  and  cotton  stuffs. 
The  same  year  he  sent  a  second  mission  with  presents  of  horses 
and  requested  that  a  new  gold  seal  be  given  him. 

In  1407,  3000  head  of  norses  were  sent  to  China ;  but  on 
reaching  Liao-tung,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Boa^rd  of  Revenue, 
there  were  sent  instead  15,000  pieces  of  cotton  lustring. 

In  1423,  Ni-to  sent  the  Emperor  10,000  head  of  horses,  on 
asking  for  the  recognition  of  his  son  as  heir  to  his  throne. 

In  1450,  Korea  sent  the  Emperor  500  horses,  and  made 
apologies  for  not  sending  the  20,000  or  30,000  asked  for  by  the 
Emperor. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given  to  show  the  valuable 
nature  of  the  gifts  made  by  Korea  to  itS  powerful  neighbor, 
but  the  above  will  amplv  suffice. 

Of  the  commercial  relations  which  existed  between  the  two 
countries  during  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1628),  the  books  at 
my  disposal  hardly  enable  me  to  judge.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  annual  missions  to  China  did  the  bulk  of  the  trading, 
and  that  the  rest  was  done  at  the  periodical  fairs  at  Wi-ju  on 
the  Yalu  river.  No  trade  bv  sea  between  China  and  Ivorea 
was  allowed  by  the  latter  state,  and  all  Chinese  sliipwrecked  on 
its  coasts  were  sent  to  China  by  the  land  route. 

The  help  in  men  and  money  which  China  gave  Korea  during 
the  Japanese  invasion,*  the  cannon  and  powder  with  which  it 
had  supplied  it  as  early  as  1461,  may  be  cited  among  the  proofs 
of  its  recognition  of  Korea's  devotion  to  it.  But  naturally  the 
weaker  power  had,  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  existence  at  least, 
to  give  much  more  than  it  received. 

II. 

(Extract  from  the  **  Military  History"  of  the  present  dynasty.  )t 

A  decree  of  the  45th  year  of  K'ang-hsi  (1706)  says  :  "  Chao-. 
hsien  is  among  the  outer  barbarians  trie  country  which  approxi- 
mates the  closest  to  China  in  its  literature  and  customs.  When 
the  Emperor  T'ai-tsung-wen  conquered  in  person  that  country, 
there  was  no  spot  throughout  its  eight  provinces  and  its  many 
islands  where  his  troops  did  not  penetrate.     The  kingdom  was 

r 

*  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  more  than  likely  that  China 
would  never  have  helped  Korea  at  this  critical  period,  had  it  not  feared 
that  the  Japanese,  having  subdued  Korea,  would  overrun  China.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  account  in  the  ** Annals  of  the  Ming  dynasty.'* 

t  Sheng  vm  c/it,  (^jS^fQ,)  Book  6,  p.  10  et  aqq.  C.  Imbault  Huart 
published  a  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  this  extract  in  the  Journal 
Aaiatique  for  1879. 
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destroyed  and  brought  to  life  again  (through  liis  bounty),  and 
80  the  people  of  the  country  erected  a  commemorative  tablet 
in  stone  at  a  place  where  the  Emperor's  lieadquarters  had  been, 
and  his  virtue  is  extolled  to  the  present  day.* 

"  They  (the  Koreans)  are  very  deserving  of  praise.  During 
the  Ming  period  they  never  wavered  in  their  allegiance,  and 
from  iirst  to  last  they  have  never  shown  duplicity." 

Great  are  these  words  of  the  Sovereign  and  how  they  should 
stimulate  foreign  naticms  to  perpetual  loyalty ! 

Chao-hsien  is  (the  same  as)  Ching  chou  beycmd  the  sea  (men- 
tioned in)  the  1  il  Kun^,\  Shun  divided  it  oflf  as  Ying  chou, 
and  during  the  Ohou  dynasty  it  was  given  as  a  tief  to  CMii-tzu. 
It  was  originally  Chinese  territory,  and  separated  from  Sheng- 
ching  by  the  Yalu  river. 

In  the  4th  year  of  T'ien-ming,  the  Emperor  T'ai-tsu-kao 
(1619),  200,000  of  the  Ming  troops  invaded  (Manchuria)  by 
four  roads,  and  Korea  sent  General  Kang  IFong-ip  with  troops 
to  assist  the  Hai  and  Kai  divisions  of  the  Ming  army.:j:  But 
while  the  two  corps  were  enciimped  together  at  Pu-kr>  chal- 
pang,^  the  winds  suddenly  shifted  and  sent  down  a  deluge  of 
rain  which  rendered  the  iire-arms  of  the  Ming  army  useless,  so 
that  our  troops  overcame  them,  and  captured  Kang  Hong-ip 
and  5000  men. 

The  Emperor  sent  General  Kang  and  ten  others  back  to  the 
king  of  Korea,  Ni-hu,  with  a  letter  in  which  he  said :  '*  For- 
meny  the  Ming  assisted  you  with  troops  (in  your  troubles  with 
the  Japanese),  so  it  was  only  natural  that  you  should  assist  the 
Ming  with  your  soldiers,  but  it  is  not  out  of  enmity  for  us. 
Now  I  send  your  general  and  your  officers  back  to  you  for  the 
sake  of  you,  the  king,  and  you  may  decide  for  yourself  whether 
you  shall  rally  to  our  cause  or  not." 

The  king  having  made  up  his  mind,  Korea  did  not  offer  any 
thanks  (fof  this  kindness). 

The  Korean  troops  repeatedly  crossed  their  frontiers  and 
opposed  our  troops  engaged  in  Warka,||  and  were  constantly 
iignting  with  our  Beileli  of  Wula  Puchantai. 

When  the  Em{)eror  T'ai-tsu  died,  Korea  sent  no  messages  of 
condolence. 

♦  This  refers  to  the  Songpha  inscription  at  Sani-jon  do,  of  which  a 
translation  is  given  further  on. 

t  See  Legge's  Shu  king  {Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Vol.  III.),  p.  65. 

i  ji^  J^j^t  which  is  explained  to  me  as  the  Hai-chou  and  Kai-chou 
divisions  of  the  army. 

g  The  text  has  gfl^i  which  I  have  taken  as  an  abbreviation    for 

S€!SnS  ^"  Ham-gydng  do. 

I  Warka  is  N.  of  the  Yalu  river  and  8.  of  Mukden  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ghan^-pai  shan.  It  is  conterminous  with  Korea.  (Note  in  the  Sheng 
wu  chi). 
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The  Ming  general,  Mao  Wen-lung,  got  together  several  tens 
of  thousan£i  of  refugees  from  Liao-tung  in  Pi-do,  which  is 
also  called  Tong-gang,  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu 
river  at  80  li  from  Korea  and  from  our  eastern  border.*  From 
there  he  made  repeated  forays  on  the  sea-board  towns  and  can- 
tonments, causing  us  great  annoyance,  forming  with  Korea  as 
it  were  ^  pair  of  noms  (between  which  we  were  caught). 

Having  procured  the  services  of  two  Korean  deserters,  Han 
Yun  and  Chang  Mai,  who  had  escaped  to  our  country,  to  act  as 
guides,  war  was  declared  against  Korea  in  the  1st  year  T'ien 
tsung  of  the  Emperor  T'ai-tsung  (1627),  the  7tli  year  T'ien-chi 
of  the  Ming,  the  3d  year  of  the  reign  of  Ni-Sung  of  Korea.f 
In  the  1st  month,  the  Beileh  Amin  and  others  were  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  troops  and  enter  Korea.  After  fording 
the  Yalu  river,  and  defeating  Mao  Wen-lung's  troops  at  Chhot 
san,t  which  fled  back  to  Pi-do,  the  towns  of  W  i-ju,  Jong-ju  and 
the  lortress  of  Han-san  were  occupied,  and  many  myriads  of 
soldiers  and  people  killed  and  over  100,000  measures  of  grain 
destroyed. 

The  same  month,  the  army,  having  crossed  the  Chhong-chhon 
gang,§  took  An-ju,  which  place  bore  the  name  of  An-si,  when 
it  was  besieged  by  the  first  emperor  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  The 
troops  then  occupied  Phyong-yang,||  from  which  place  the 
officials  and  people  had  fled  at  their  approach.  After  this  they 
crossed  the  Ta-tong  river  and  occupied  Chung-hwa.^^ 

In  the  2d  month  Hwang-ju**  was  captured  and  consternation 
spread  to  the  heart  of  the  country.  Succor  was  asked  of  the 
Ming,  and  numerous  envoys  were  sent  to  try  and  arrange 
matters  with  us.  The  Ming  governor  of  Liao-tung,  Yiian 
Ch'ung-huan  by  name,  sent  a  fleet  to  relieve  Pi-do,  and  9000 
picked  troops  took  up  a  position  on  the  San-ch'a  ho,tt  to  close 
the  road  to  our  army  (i.  e.  cut  off  its  retreat).  The  Emperor, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  the  stationing  by  the  Ming  oi  this 
corps  of  observation,  went  in  person  to  defend  the  frontier  and 
animate  his  troops,  and  the  banks  of  the  Liao  were  put  in  a 
state  of  defense. 

*  I  do  not  find  this  place  on  any  of  the  maps  at  my  disposal. 

f  In  1623  the  people  of  Korea  deposed  Ni-hu  and  put  on  the  throne  his 
nephew,  the  Prince  of  Ling-yang  (SJfffiS)  Ni-Sung.— See  Mingahih,  B. 
820,  p.  27.  ^ 

X  A  2d  class  prefecture  town  in  Pyong-an  do.  The  towns  of  Wi-ju, 
Jong-ju,  are  also  situated  in  the  same  province. 

^The  Ching-ch'uan  chiang  of  modem  maps.  It  empties  into  the  sea 
S.  W.  of  An-ju. 

I  A  2d  class  prefecture  in  Pyong-an  do,  and  a  little  west  of  the  Ta- 
tong  river. 

IT  Also  in  Pyong-an  do,  near  the  border  of  Hwang-hai  do. 

**  In  Hwang-hai  do,  on  the  Ta-tong  river ;  it  is  a  1st  class  prefecture. 

tf  The  San-ch'a  ho  flows  into  Liao  ho  a  little  above  New-chwang. 
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At  the  same  time  the  expeditionary  forces  to  Korea  were 
closing  around  Soul,  so  Ki-sung  took  his  wife  and  son  and  fled 
to  the  island  of  Kang-hwa,  sending  repeatedly  messengers  to 
meet  the  army  and  confess  his  errors.  Now  the  island  of 
Kang-hwa  is  south  of  Kai-ju*  and  in  the  sea,  so  our  army,  being 
without  any  boats,  could  not  cross  over  to  it,  but  an  envoy  was 
sent  to  the  island  to  communicate  the  Emperor's  orders.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  troops  stopped  at  Phyong-san.f 

Ni-6ung  sent  a  relative  of  his  called  N  i-gak,  Prince  of  Won- 
ch'ang,  and  others,  with  presents,  consisting  of  100  horses,  100 
tiger-sKins  anfl  100  panther-^kins,  100  pieces  of  pongee  and  hemp 
cloth,  and  15,000  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  (as  peace-oflferings  to 
tlie  Emperor).  Alter  this  envoys  were  sent  to  Kang-hwa  island 
to  make  a  treaty,  and  on  the  day  1c£ng  vni  of  the  third  month, 
a  white  liorse  and  a  black  ox  X  having  been  slaughtered,  (both 
parties)  took  an  oath  by  heaven  and  earth  when  the  negotiations 
were  completed.  The  treaty  was  as  concluded  between  king- 
doms of  elder  and  younger  brothers.  It  had  first  been  sought 
for  by  Korea ;  and  the  Beileh,  in  view  of  the  danger  of  their 
two  enemies,  the  Ming  and  the  Mongols,  cutting  tnem  oflf,  and 
of  the  impossibility  therefore  of  remaining  long  (in  Korea),  and 
being,  moreover,  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  their  opera- 
tions, were  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty.  The  Beileh  Amin 
had,  however,  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  site  of  Soul  and 
the  beauty  of  its  palaces,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  have  the 
army  evacuate  the  country.  So  the  Beileh  Chi-erh-ha-lang  and 
Yiieh-t'o-shuo-t'o,  having  secretly  discussed  the  subject,  ordered 
Amin  to  go  to  Phyong-san,  ana  while  he  was  away  they  con- 
cluded the  treaty.  Wlien  the  matter  was  finishea  they  told 
Amin.  Amin  replied  that  he  had  made  no  treaty,  so  he  rav- 
aged the  whole  country.  Later  on,  however,  Ni-gak  made  a 
treaty  with  him  at  the  town  of  Phydng-yang.  The  Emperor 
(in  the  meanwhile)  sent  a  courier  to  Amin  with  orders  to  com- 
mit no  further  ravages  whatsoever,  and  to  leave  a  detachment 
of  3000  men  to  garrison  Wi-ju  on  his  march  back. 

In  the  fourth  month  Ni-gak  came  to  court  with  the  (returning) 
troops,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Ni-sung  requested 
the  recall  of  the  Wi-ju  garrison,  pledging  himself  to  redeem  all 
the  people  who  had  been  made  captives.  The  amount  of  the 
presents  to  be  sent  alternately  in  spring  and  autumn  to  the 

*  I  suppose  Kai-song  is  meant.  It  is  a  dd  class  prefecture  in  Kydng 
ki  do,  N.E.  of  Kang-hwa  island. 

f  A  large  town  in  Hwang-hai  do  on  the  main  road  to  Sdul.  It  is  a  2d 
class  prefecture. 

X  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the'  black  oxen  used  in  Korea  for 
royal  sacrifices  are  exclusively  supplied  by  Quelpart  island.  They  are 
sent  in  pairs,  and  always  kept  in  readiness  at  all  the  towns  on  the  road 
from  Quelpart  to  Soul,  being  forwarded  to  the  fapital  as  required. 
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Emperor  was  agreed  upon,  as  also  the  question  of  the  fair  for 
thepeoples  of  both  countries  at  Chung-ganff  *  (or  Wi-jii). 

Tne  same  year  the  Ming  commander-in-cnief ,  Yiian  Ch'ung- 
huan,  killed  Mao  Wen-lung  at  Shuang-tao,t  and  the  troops  of 
the  islands  were  without  a  chief. 

In  the  3d  year  (1629)  our  army  routed  the  Ming,  and  their 
general  Yuan  Ch'ung-nuan  was  put  to  death  for  nis  former 
misdeeds. 

In  the  5th  year  (1631),  the  islands  (oflf  the  Korean  coast) 
having  been  occupied,  thanks  to  their  unprotected  condition, 
•ships  of  war  were  sent  to  Korea,  and  an  envoy  arrived  at  Soul. 
He  was  received  in  audience  the  third  day  after  his  arrival, 
when  Ni-sung  said  to  him  :  "  The  Ming  dynastv  is  as  a  father ; 
how  can  I  be  expected  to  help  to  destroy  ray  father !"  From 
this  time  on  the  treaty  (of  1627)  was  gradually  more  and  more 
disregarded. 

In  the  7th  year  (1633),  the  Emperor  wrote  to  Ninsung  charg- 
ing him  with  cutting  down  the  annual  gifts,  harboring  refugees 
from  our  country,  stealing  our  ginseng  and  cattle.  He  also 
charged  him  witn  designs  of  ceasing  to  send  envoys,  and  of 
closing  the  (Wi-ju)  market  to  our  people. 

In  the  summer  (of  the  same  year),  the  brigadier-general 
under  Mao  Wen-lung,  Kung  Yo-te  by  name,  and  also  Keng 
Chung-ming  and  Shang  K'o-nsi  and  others,  deserted  the  Ming, 
and  with  a  fleet  and  20,000  men  set  to  sea  from  Teng-chou, 
and  came  and  made  their  submission  (to  the  Manchus). 

A  mission  was  sent  to  Korea  to  levy  tribute-grain  with  these 
words :  "  Your  country  looks  upon  the  Ming  as  a  father,  and 
many  times  you  have  sent  them  tribute-rice.  Now  we  are 
your  elder  brother,  can  you  not  give  it  us  once  ?"  But  Ni-sung 
would  not  agree  to  it.  Wait  (he  said)  until  Kimg  Yo-te  has 
left  Shen-yang  (Sheng-ching),  and  we  will  send  of  ourselves 
officers  on  ships  and  forward  rice  as  a  subsidy.:}:  As  to  the 
question  of  the  Hui-ning  refugees  and  the  Pu-chan-tai  people, 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  communications.  He 
hereon  pushed  the  building  of  twelve  walled  cities  in  the 
provinces  of  Kyong-kwi  do,  Hwang-hai  do,  and  Phyong-an  do. 

The  Emperor's  letter  charged  Ni-sung  with  breakmg  the 
Wi-ju  market  treaty,  (in  that  he  had)  stopped  our  satins  and 
linens  and  depreciated  the  value  of  our  gin8eng.§     As  to  the 

♦  See  p.  21. 

t  There  is  an  island  by  this  name  off  Shan-tung  province,  but  I  do  not 
know  if  this  is  the  place  meant. 

t  My  translation  of  this  passage  is  subject  to  correction. 

g  Formerly  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  (our)  ginseng  had  been  Tls.  16.0.0, 
but  Korea  only  eave  Tls.  9.0  (for  it).  When  first  Wu  Han-cha  went  to 
Ninguta,  he  cooked  half  a  catty  of  ginseng  and  ate  it ;  on  going  back 
he  had  diarrhoea.  So^  cheap  was  ginseng  in  the  early  days.  (Note  of 
the  Sheng  wu  chi,) 

VOL.  xm.  2 
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Warka  people,  they  were  of  a  Nii-chen  tribe,  and  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Pu-chan-tai  Mongols,  for  they  are  said  to  be  of 
the  same  stock  as  ourselves  (i.  e.,  Manchiis),  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  Liao  and  Chin  dynastic  histories. 

In  the  spring  of  the  8th  year  (1634V  the  Emperor,  being 
desirous  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  tiie  Ming,  ordered  Ni- 
sung  to  inform  them  of  the  fact ;  but  Ni-sung  wrote  to  the 
general  at  Pi-do  in  such  terms  that  no  treaty  was  made. 

That  winter  an  envoy  of  Ni-sung  came  rejecting  the  demand 
for  the  (Hui-ning)  refugees  and  for  that  about  the  (Wi-ju) 
market.  He  used  most  arrogant  language,  and  wished  to  take 
precedence  over  our  high  ministers.  The  Emperor  was  an- 
gered at  this,  refused  the  gifts,  and  would  liave  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  King's  envoy. 

Wlien  first  Korean  envoys  came  to  our  Court,  they  ex- 
changed frequent  courtesies  (with  our  high  officers).  We  on 
our  part  sent  envoys  to  Korea  to  condole  at  the  death  of  the 
King's  father,  mother,  or  consort.  The  King's  letters  (to  the 
Emperor)  were  called /J?/?^  shu  ($^)  and  his  tribute  «wijt>i 
(Slffii)-  The  expression  Jctisi  hiio  (j^BI)  was  reciprocally  used, 
and  instead  of  jn  kuo  (^H)  the  expression  pu  ku  (/pUJ)  was 
used,  in  accordance  with  usages  prevailing  between  neignbor- 
ing  countries  which  are  on  a  footmg  of  equality. 

At  this  time  the  Manchu  troops  had  subdued  the  Ch'ahar 
tribes  of  Lingdan  Khan  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  dynas- 
tic seal  of  the  Yiian.*  In  view  of  this  the  Beileh  Pa-ho-ehuo 
and  forty-nine  Beileh  of  the  outer  barbarians  and  Mongols  peti- 
tioned the  Emperor  to  take  an  additional  title.f  The  Emperor 
replied,  "  Korea  is  a  younger  brother  country,  with  whom  it  is 
also  necessary  to  discuss  the  question."  So  the  inner  and  outer 
Beileh  wrote  letters  and  sent  messengers,  requesting  Korea  to 
join  with  them  in  requesting  the  Emperor  to  add  to  his  titles. 
Not  only  did  the  Koreans  disagree  to  the  proposal,  but  they  set 
a  guard  of  soldiers  over  the  envoy.  At  this  the  envoy  Ying-o- 
ehr-tai  and  his  suite  seized  horses  and  rushed  out  of  the  city. 
Ni-sung  sent  a  messenger  bearing  a  letter  after  him,  and  also 
wrote  to  the  high  officer  at  the  frontier  to  keep  a  strict  watch. 

This  was  a  breach  of  the  peace  terms  of  the  ting  mxw  year 
(1627) ;  now  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  interrupt  all  com- 
munications ;  so  the  envoy  continued  his  flight,  and  reported  the 
occurrence  to  the  Emperor. 

♦See  Howorth,  History  of  the  Mongols,  I.,  p.  879.  The  Ming  had 
never  held  this  seal.  It  was  held  by  the  Ch'ahar  prince  lineally  repre- 
senting the  Mongol  dynasty.    See  also  China  Review,  vol.  xv.,  p.  8!^. 

f  This  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  text ;  it  might  be  better  translated, 
however,  by  **  petitioned  the  Emperor  to  take  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
China." 
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In  the  10th  year  T'ien-tsung,  the  8th  year  of  Ming  Ch'ung- 
cheng,  the  4th  month  of  the  Ist  year  Tsung-te  (1636),  the 
Korean  envoy  Ni  Kek  and  others  came  to  Court  to  congratu- 
late the  Emperor.;  but  they  did  not  make  obeisance.  The 
Emperor  sent  the  King  a  letter  ordering  him  to  send  hostages. 
To  this  no  reply  was  made. 

At  this  time  the  Emperor  with  the  tributary  Mongols  had 
utterly  routed  the  Ming  army,  and  the  country  was  in  security. 
So  it  was  that  in  the  11th  month,  after  having  sacrificed  to 
henven  and  earth  and  made  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war  at  T'ai 
miao  and  T'ang-tzu,  the  Emperor  started  on  an  expedition  to 
punish  Korea  for  having  broken  the  treaty. 

In  the  12th  month  (1637),  the  Mongols  having  concentrated 
their  forces,  the  Emperor  ordered  the  Cheng  Chin-wang  Chi- 
ehr-ha-lang  to  see  to  the  defense  of  the  coimtry.     The  Wu- 

{ing  Chiin-wang  A-chi-ko  and  the  To-lo  jao-yu  J^eileh  Apat'ai 
e  ordered  to  nold  the  Liao  river  and  the  coast  ports,  so  as  to 
cover  the  country  from  an  attack  by  the  Ming  fleet.  He 
ordered  the  Jui  (jliin-wang  To-ehr-kun  and  the  Beileh  Hao-ko 
to  take  the  left  wing  of  the  Manchu-Mongol  forces,  and  from 
K'uan-tien  to  enter  (Korea)  by  the  Ch  ang-shan  pass.  He 
commanded  the  Yu  Chin-wang  To-to  and  others  to  take  1500 
men  of  the  vanguard  and  capture  Soul  by  a  coup  de  main^  the 
Beileh  Yiieh-t'o  and  others  with  3000  men  supporting  him. 

The  Emperor  with  the  Li  Chin-wang*  Tai-shan  and  others 
entered  Korea  with  the  main  army  amounting  to  100,000  men. 
They  having  crossed  the  Chin-gang  and  camped  at  Kwak-6an,t 
Jong-ju  ana  An-ju  surrendered.  The  army  tlien  marched  to 
the  Im-jin  gang.  This  river  is  a  hundred  and  odd  It  N.  of 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Soul  is  between  it  and  Han- 
gang  which  is  S.  of  the  capital.:]:  At  this  time  of  the  year  the 
ice  was  not  solid  over  the  whole  river ;  but  just  as  the  army 
carts  arrived  on  its  banks,  the  ice  suddenly  closed,  and  the  whole 
army  was  able  to  cross  over  on  it. 

Tnree  hundred  cavalrymen  under  Ma-fu-t'a,  belonging  to  Yii 
Chin-wang's*  van-guard,  stole  up  to  Soul  and  routed  several 
thousand  picked  troops.  Ni-sung  in  dismay  sent  messengers  to 
welcome  (our  troops)  and  to  wait  on  them  outside  the  city, 
treating  the  soldiers  with  great  courtesy.  In  the  meanwhile  ho 
sent  his  wife  and  son  to  Kang  hwa  island,  while  he  with  his  best 
troops  crossed  the  river  and  shut  himself  up  in  Nam  Han-san, 

•  The  Prince  of  Li  gained  for  himself  by  his  bravery  in  this  campaign 
the  popular  title  of  Prince  of  Korea  {Kao-li  Wang  yen),  which  the  head 
of  the  family  still  bears. 

f  A  third-class  prefecture  on  the  high  road  from  Wi-ju  to  Pyong-yang 
and  S5ul. 

X  The  Im-jin  gang  has  a  general  direction  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  and 
flows  into  the  Han  gang  a  little  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  Ni-tok. 
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the  strongest  place  in  his  kingdom.*  Our  troops  entered  the 
capital,  and  Yii  Ch'in-wang  and  the  Beileh  Yiieh-to  who  had 
captured  Phyong-yang  arrived  there  also.  The  whole  force 
then  crossed  the  river  and  invested  Nam  Han-san.  They 
defeated  three  bodies  of  troops  sent  to  relieve  the  place  and 
also  the  forces  in  the  fortress.  At  this  time  the  300  and  odd 
families  from  Warka  who  had  formerly  fled  to  Korea  all  came 
and  asked  to  return  to  their  native  land. 

The  Emperor  arrived,  and,  having  divided  the  police  service 
of  Soul  among  the  troops,  crossed  the  river  with  the  army  and 
defeated  the  relieving  forces  from  Chol-la  do  and  Chiiung- 
chhong  do.  Then  he  sent  a  letter  (to  the  King)  censuring 
the  conduct  of  his  high  ministers  of  state. 

In  the  1st  month  of  the  followmg  year  (Febniary,  1637),  the 
army  crossed  to  the  north  bank  of  tne  river,  where  it  camped 
20  li  to  the  east  of  Soul.  Jui  Ch'in-wang,  entering  (Korea)  by 
the  Ch'ang-shan  pass,  had  taken  Ch'ang-ju,t  and  having  de- 
feated 15,000  men  composing  the  relieving  forces  of  An-ju, 
Hwang-ju,  Yong-ju  and  neighboring  places,  lie  made  his  junc- 
tion (with  the  main  forces).  When  the  Beileh  To-to  was  send- 
ing his  artillery  (towards  Soul),  on  it  reaching  the  Im-jin 
gang  the  ice  which  was  thawing  froze  tight  again  (so  that  it 
was  taken  across  on  it). 

Prior  to  this  the  King  of  Korea,  Ni-sung,  had  sent  a  message 
to  the  Ming  Emperor  inf onning  him  of  the  grave  events  occur- 
ring, and  had  also  sent  warning  to  all  the  provinces  of  his 
kingdom.  The  prudent  King  was  anxious  to  keep  on  the 
defensive  until  the  auxiliary  forces  arrived,  but  the  Empire  of 
the  Ming  was  reduced  to  extremities,  the  land  was  everywhere 
covered  with  plunderiiig  bands  and  so  it  was  not  in  a  position 
to  help  its  neighbor.  The  (Ming)  general  of  Teng-Lai,^  Ch'en 
Hung-fan,  set  to  sea  with  a  fleet  (to  help  Korea),  out  contrary 
winds  prevented  his  crossing  the  sea. 

The  troops  from  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of  Korea 
had  all  been  successively  routed  and  dispersed.  The  western 
and  northern  forces  were  hidden  among  the  mountains,  and 
dared  not  advance.  In  Soul  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  our  army  had  gone  over  all  the  provinces  like  roaring 
thunder  or  the  fiery  blast. 

*  The  Han  gang  is  also  called  the  Ung-jin  gang,  and  is  a  most  import- 
ant defense  of  Soul.  All  government  money  and  tribute-rice  is  brought 
by  it.  (Note  of  Skeng-wu-chi.)  This  fortress  is  generally  called  the 
Kwang-lu  fortress  and  is  about  11  miles  from  Soul.  Mr.  Foulk  gives 
its  heignt  above  sea  level  as  1850  feet.  He  says  that  on  the  occasion 
spoken  of  in  these  pages  it  was  defended  against  the  Chinese  army  by 
its  villagers  and  120  soldiers.    See  U.  S,  Foreign  ReUUUms^  1886^  p.  82o. 

1A  strongly  fortified  place  on  the  Yalu  river  above  Wi-ju. 
The  TengLai  Ch'ing  circuit  in  Shantung. 
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Ni-sung  having  again  written  to  the  Emperor  begging  for 
peace,  he  replied  throwing  the  responsibility  of  the  war  on 
nim,  and  ordered  him  to  come  out  of  the  fortress  into  his 
presence,  and  to  deliver  up  those  who  had  been  his  counsellors 
m  brealdng  the  treaty,  ^i-sung  then  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
saying :  "  x  our  servant  (£)  begs  that  he  may  not  have  to  come 
out  of  the  fortress." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  queen  and  the  crown  prince,  together 
with  the  families  of  the  high  ministers  of  state,  were  on  Kang- 
hwa  island.  Jui  Ch'in-wang  put  to  sea  in  some  ba^es,  and 
having  sunk  with  his  cannon  thirty  large  boats  of  the  Koreans, 
crossed  over  to  Kang-hwa,  where  he  defeated  the  garrison  of 
over  1000  men  and  entered  the  island  fortress.  He  captured 
the  queen,  the  crown  prince,  and  their  household,  seventy-six 
persons  in  all,  and  166  persons  belonging  to  the  famiUes  of 
the  high  ministers  of  state.  These  were,  however,  all  treated 
like  guests  and  assigned  separate  apartments.     Then  the  £m- 

Sjror  issued  a  proclamation  saying:  "Ni-sung's  island  of 
ang-hwa  has  been  taken,  but  his  family  has  been  subjected 
to  no  hardship ;  let  him  at  once,  as  previously  directed,  leave 
the  citadel  and  come  into  our  presence." 

Ni-sung  sent  to  the  Emperor's  headquarters  those  who  had 
advised  him  to  break  the  treaty :  Eun-ki,  a  kyo-ri*  of  the 
Hong-mun  Kuan,  Wo  Tal-che,  the  Compiler  of  the  Academy, 
and  Hong  I-han,  chief  councillor  of  state. 

The  Emperor  then  ordered  the  King  to  give  him  the  patent 
of  investiture  and  the  seal  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Ming,  to  offer  his  allegiance,  to  give  him  two  of  his  sons  as 
hostages,  to  adopt  the  (Manchu)  new  year,f  and  to  send  each 
year  tribute  (^)  with  a  congratulatory  address  (^).  In  case 
of  war  he  would  have  to  raise  an  auxiliary  force  and  furnish 
supplies  to  the  army.  He  was  not  to  erect  fortresses  (or  walled 
cities')  at  his  pleasure,  or  give  refuge  to  fugitives.  On  these 
conditions  the  boundaries  of  the  lief  (^)  which  his  ancestors 
had  held  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  would  be  assured  to 
him  and  suffer  no  changes. 

Ni-sung  with  bowed  head  received  the  Imperial  commands. 

In  the  second  month  (the  King)  came  out  of  the  fortress 

♦  Dr.  H.  N.  Allen,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Korean  Legation,  Wash- 
ington, writes  to  me :  **  Ayo-rey  or  Secretary  or  the  Hon^-muu  office, 
which  is  a  library  of  historical  matters,  the  officials  of  which  are  very 
near  to  the  King  and  keep  him  posted  in  matters  of  history  by  answer- 
ing his  questions  and  looking  up  disputed  points.  The  Secretary  alluded 
to  also  hears  the  King  read  a  passage  of  history  every  three  days  and 
corrects  him  if  he  makes  mistakes." 

f  That  is  to  say,  adopt  the  Chinese  calendar,  which  is,  according  to 
Chinese  customs,  a  proof  of  recognition  of  Chinese  suzerainty.  The 
almanac  is  nven  each  year  in  the  fOth  month  (latter  part  of  November) 
to  a  special^orean  envoy  who  comes  to  Peking  to  receive  it. 
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with  several  tens  of  horsemen  and  built  on  the  (south)  east 
bank  of  the  Han  gang  at  Sam-jon  do*  an  altar,  and  erected  a 
yellow  tent.  Then  the  Emperor  with  an  escort,  having  crossed 
the  river,  ascended  to  the  altar  to  the  sound  of  music  while  his 
officers  in  armor  lined  the  way.  Ni-«ung  escorted  by  his  min- 
isters left  Nam  Han  san,  and  when  five  li  (from  the  altar)  pro- 
ceeded the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot.  Our  Emperor  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  welcome  him  when  he  was  a  li  off,  and  to  inform 
him  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed.  The  Emperor  having 
descended  to  receive  Ni-sung,  both  of  them  together  with  the 
King's  sons  and  his  ministers  worshiped  heaven. 

This  ceremony  being  ended,  the  Emperor  took  up  his  former 
position,  and  Ni-€ung  and  his  suite  fell  to  the  ground  and 
acknowledged  their  transgressions,  which  the  Emperor  par- 
doned. Then  once  more  ^i-sung  and  his  sons  and  ministers 
respectfully  bowed  their  heads  nine  times  in  thanks.  The 
Emperor  then  told  the  King  to  take  a  seat  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  on  the  left  hand  side  facing  the  west,  taking  precedence 
of  all  the  princes  d).  The  ceremonies  being  ended,  the 
Prince  (;g),  liis  ministers,  and  their  families  returned  to  Soul. 

In  the  second  month  all  the  troops  in  the  provinces  were 
ordered  to  concentrate  (at  Soul)  and  to  march  westward.  Ni- 
sung  and  his  sons  and  ministers  escorted  (the  Emperor)  ten  li 
outside  the  city,  and  kneeling  down  bade  him  good-bye. 

The  Emperor  issued  a  decree  stating  that,  in  view  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Korea  through  the  recent  military  oj^erations,  he 
remitted  the  tribute  for  the  years  tiiig  chau  (1687)  and  wu  yin 
(1638),  and  that  the  first  tribute  would  be  that  of  the  autumn 
of  the  year  eld  ntao  (1639).  In  case  Korea  had  not  the  power 
at  any  time  to  meet  its  obligations,  the  Emperor  would  devise 
means  of  arranging  matters. 

The  Korean  ministers  of  state  and  the  people  erected  a 
monument  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  at  San-jon  do  to  commemo- 
rate the  Emperor's  goodness.f 

In  the  4tli  montli,  Ni-sung's  hostage-sons  Wang  and  Ho 
arrived  (at  Mukden). 

In  the  5th  month,  the  Ming  troops  on  Pi-do  were  attacked. 
General  Kung  Yo-te  and  others  who  had  deserted  the  Ming 
acting  as  guides,  and  Korean  war  vessels  being  made  use  oi. 
Several  myriad  jKjrsons  were  captured  on  the  island ;  after 
which  (our  troops)  returned,  nor  did  the  Ming  thereafter  occupy 
the  island. 

In  the  3rd  year  of  Ch'ung-te  (1638),  the  Em]>eror,  being 

*  Sam-jon  do  is  a  post  station  S.  of  Soul  and  l)etween  that  town  and 
the  prefectural  city  of  Kuang-ju.  See  p.  26  Mr.  Foulk's  remarks  on 
this  place. 

t  oee  p.  27  et  sq,  the  text  and  translation  of  this  inscription. 
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desirous  of  crushing  tlie  Ming,  ordered  the  Korean  troops  to 
cooperate  with  his,  but  thev  were  so  dilatory  that  he  had  to 
address  reproaches  to  the  King.  The  Emperor  tlien  ordered 
him  to  send  a  fleet  to  reduce  those  Kurka  of  the  eastern  border 
who,  having  rebelled,  had  fled  to  XJng  do ;  this  he  did,  cap- 
turing the  rebel  leader,  who  was  brought  to  the  Emperor. 

In  the  6th  year  (1641),  our  army  having  attacked  the  Ming 
troops  at  Chin-chou,*  a  Korean  fleet  with  5000  men  was 
ordered  to  convey  10,000  piculs  of  tribute  rice.  After  a  while 
Ni-sung  reported  that  the  32  war  vessels  and  grain  junks  with 
all  their  crews  and  rice  had  been  lost  at  sea.  The  Emperor, 
seeing  that  tribute  rice  fleets  had  ere  that  been  exposed  to 
severe  weather  but  that  the  whole  fleet  had  never  thus  been 
lost,  reprimanded  the  King,  who  hastened  to  send  a  second 
time  the  10,000  piculs  of  rice.  This  fleet  was  composed  of  115 
ships,  which  started  out  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ta-ling  and 
Siao-ling  rivers.  When  off  San-shan-tao,  over  50  ships  were 
wreckea,  and  others  were  captured  by  the  Ming  fleet.  52  ships 
reached  Kai-chou  in  safety,  but  they  could  advance  no  further, 
so  they  requested  to  complete  the  transportation  bv  land,  but 
the  Emperor  refused  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  Three  of  the 
Korean  vessels  (lie  said)  had  sailed  into  Ming  waters  and  deliv- 
ered letters.  Furthermore,  when  falling  in  with  Ming  war 
vessels  they  had  not  acted  with  them  as  with  enemies,  and  now 
they  had  stopped  on  the  way :  "  We  do  not  want  this  grain, 
you  can  throw  it  on  the  road  or  take  it  back  to  your  country 
just  as  you  please." 

The  Korean  Minister  Ni  Kyong-ep,  alarmed  at  this,  re- 
quested to  be  permitted  to  brave  tne  dangers  of  transporting 
tlie  grain,  and  the  Emf>eror  allowed  him  to  take  the  overland 
route  and  he  would  retain  in  his  service  a  thousand  Koreans  as 
matchlock  men  and  500  as  camp  followers,  all  the  others  to 
return  home.  But  neither  the  tribute  rice  nor  the  soldiers 
arriving,  the  Emperor  sent  an  envoy  to  Korea  to  complain  of 
the' conduct  of  the  Ministers  of  State.  The  envoy  prov^ed  that 
the  President  Kim  Syeng-heuk-ni  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Council  Shin  Teuk-yong  had  caused  the  delay,  and  reported 
the  facts  to  the  Throne. 

Li  the  7th  year  took  place  the  great  defeat  of  Chin-chou, 
after  which  the  Ming  sent  envoys  to  make  peace.  This  the 
Emperor  was  willing  to  do,  but  all  his  generals  were  anxious  to 
carrv  on  the  war.  The  Emperor  wrote  to  Ni-sung  asking  his 
advice.  Ni-sung  replied,  "  Not  to  kill  but  to  give  peace  to  the 
people  is  to  act  m  confonnity  with  the  will  of  heaven." 

•  Chin  chou-Fu  on  the  Hsiao-ling  ho  in  the  Feng-Chin-Shan-hai  cir- 
cuit of  Shen^-ching. 
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Later  on  it  was  discovered  that  two  ships  of  the  Ming  had 
come  to  Korea.  The  Emperor  had  strict  inquiries  made,  after 
which  the  Minister  of  the  Council  Soi  Myeng-ki,  Greneral  Im 
Kyong-ep  and  others  were  arrested  for  having  secretly  kept  up 
communication  with  the  Ming,  and  were  punished  after  trial. 

In  the  9th  month  of  the  8th  year  (November  1643),  the  Em- 
peror Shih-tsu-chang  ascended  the  Throne,  and  one-third  of 
the  Korean  tribute  for  the  year  was  remitted  in  conformity 
with  the  Emperor  T'ai-tsung's  dying  commands. 

In  the  first  year  of  Shun-chih  (1644),*  on  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace,  the  Korean  hostages  were  sent  home  and  one- 
half  of  tne  year's  tribute  was  remitted.  Furthermore  a  gen- 
eral pardon  was  granted  (by  the  King)  to  all  Korean  criminals 
condemned  to  death. 

During  the  three  reigns  of  K'ang-hsi,  Yung-cheng,  and 
Ch'ien-lung  the  tribute  was  frequently  remitted,  only  one-tenth 
being  kept ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Korea  belonged 
to  the  outer  barbarian  nations,  it  was  assimilated  to  the 
Chinese. 

From  the  time  of  K'ang-hsi,  whenever  there  has  been  a 
famine  in  Korea,  grain  has  been  sent  there  by  junks  to  relieve 
it ;  and  whenever  there  has  been  a  rebellion  in  the  land,  troops 
and  myriads  of  taels  as  subsidy  have  been  given  to  assist  in  its 
repression. 

III. 

The  extract  from  the  Sheng^wvrchi  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter  offers  us  a  general  account  of  the  relations  between 
Korea  and  the  Ta  ch'ing  dynasty  of  Cliina.  We  will  now  ex- 
amine, with  the  help  of  tne  Dynastic  Institutes  of  the  Ta  ch'ing 
{Ta  cKiiig  hui'tien\  the  nature  of  the  relations  which  have 
obtained  between  the  two  countries  since  the  invasion  of  1637. 

The  treaty  signed  in  1637  provided  that  Korea  should  send 
yearly  tribute-bearing  missions  to  the  Manchu  Court.  The 
tribute  originally  demanded  comprised  100  ounces  of  gold, 
1000  ounces  of  silver,  200  pieces  of  grass  cloth,  200  pieces  of  a 
mixed  silk  and  cotton  stuff,  4400  pieces  of  cotton  stuffs  of 
various  colors,  2  mats  with  dragon  patterns,  20  mats  with 
flower  patterns,  100  deer  skins,  400  otter  skins,  142  leopard 
skins,  300  blue  rat  skins, f  10  girdle  knives,  5000  rolls  of  large 
and  small  paper,  and  100  picuTs  of  rice. 

The  amount  of  tribute  was  gradually  decreased,  and  in  1723 
the  Emperor  issued  a  decree  stating  that ''  Chao-hsien  has  from 

^  From  this  date  commences  the  Manchu  rule  over  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. 

f  The  text  has  W$;  the  latter  character  is  probably  an  error  for  J||^. 
This  error  occurs  m  several  passages  of  the  Hui  tien. 
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early  days  been  obedient  to  our  dynasty,  and  has  been  sedu- 
lously vigilant  as  a  neighboring  country ;  and  on  many  occa- 
sions when  brought  to  Court  m  obedience  to  the  Imperial 
¥rill,  articles  of  tribute  have,  as  a  special  act  of  grace,  been 
remitted.  Let  now  the  Board  of  Rites  inquire  what  among 
the  tribute  that  is  still  due  can  henceforth  be  remitted. 

"  The  Board  of  Rites  reported  that  during  the  Ming  period 
the  Korean  tribute  comprised  gold  and  silver  utensils,  ffinseng, 
horses,  and  10  different  varieties  of  grass  cloth,  mixea  cotton 
and  silk  fabrics,  etc.  In  1637,  one-half  of  the  tribute  due  the 
Emperor  was  remitted.  In  1640,  9000  bags  of  tribute  rice 
were  remitted.  In  the  Shun  chih-reign  (1644-1662),  all  the 
gold  and  silver  utensils,  the  ginseng,  and  the  horses  were  per- 
manently remitted. 

"  In  1693,  Korea  was  dispensed  from  sending  the  100  ounces 
of  gold  and  100  of  silver,  the  blue  and  red  dye,  and  600  pieces 
of  cotton  stuff. 

"  In  1712,  the  whole  1000  ounces  of  silver  and  the  142  leop- 
ard skins  were  remitted,  the;  tribute  being  thus  reduced  to  less 
than  half  what  it  was  in  the  Ming  period. 

"  The  following  articles  can  now  be  done  away  with :  300 
blue  rat  skins,  100  otter  skins,  800  pieces  of  cotton  piece  goods, 
and  2000  rolls  of  white  cotton-made  paper ;  the  balance  of 
the  tribute  remaining  as  heretofore."     {liui  tien^  Ch.  393.) 

Besides  sending  tlie  annual  tribute  mission,  the  King  of 
Korea  sent  representatives  to  the  Ctiinese  Court  to  congratulate 
the  Emperor  on  New  Year's  Day  and  also  on  special  occasions 
of  rejoicing — as  in  1763,  when  the  Empress  celebrated  her  80th 
birth-day,  or  in  1785,  on  the  Einperor  Ch'ien-lung's  jubilee.  It 
was  also  customary,  when  the  Emperor  went  to  Manchuria  to 
visit  his  ancestral  tombs,  for  the  King  of  Korea  to  send  him 
congratulatory  messages  and  presents.  Thus  in  1682,  when  the 
Emperor  K'ang-hsi  visited  his  ancestral  tombs,  the  King  of 
Korea  sent  an  envoy  and  the  following  presents :  leopard,  deer, 
otter,  and  blue  rat  skins,  Japanese  swords,  haliotis  shells,  various 
kinds  of  fish,  edible  sea-weed,  red  shells,  chili  pepper,  white 
honey,  pine  nuts,  apricot  seeds,  yellow  chestnuts  (?),  and  dried 
persimmons.  Down  to  1715  it  was  also  customary  for  the 
King  of  Korea  to  send  missions  to  return  thanks  to  the  Em- 
peror for  any  favor  which  he  had  bestowed  on  him  ;  but  from 
that  date  the  Emperor  requested  them  to  be  discontinued. 

The  fact  was  that  the  Koreans  sought  by  every  means  to  in- 
crease the  numl>er  of  these  missions  to  China,  for  they  traveled  at 
the  ex])ense  of  the  Chinese  government,  and,  being  allowed  to 
bring,  goods  for  sale  duty  free,  they  constituted  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  the  King  and  his  officers. 
VOL.  xra.  8 
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We  have  seen  that  Ni  Song-Ke,  the  founder  of  the  Cliao- 
hsien  dynasty,  continuing  the  traditions  of  the  Kao-li  dynasty, 
had  asked  the  Emperor  of  China  to  recognize  his  title  to  the 
throne.  The  policy  of  this  proceeding  cannot  be  doubted,  for 
by  it  alone  could  he  hope  to  establish  nmily  his  rule,  and  enter 
into  relations  with  his  powerful  neighbor.  Moreover,  China 
has  always  been  for  Korea  like  the  head  of  the  family ;  the 
Ming  dynasty  was  ''a  father  to  Korea"  and  the  Manchu  dy- 
nasty an  "elder  brother."  Not  only  do  we  find  expression 
given  to  this  feeling  in  official  papers,  but  it  is  one  which  I  have 
lound  existing  everywhere  among  the  Korean  people  of  to-day. 
The  Korean  looks  at  China's  ruler  not  as  the  suzerain  of  his 
king,  but  as  the  head  of  the  great  family  to  which  he  belongs ; 
and  to  my  mind,  the  particular  relations  existing  between  tlie 
reigning  families  of  the  two  countries  are  based  on  the  sacred 
relations  of  father  to  son  and  of  elder  brother  to  younger 
brother.  The  so-called  investiture  of  the  King  of  itorea  uy 
the  Emperor  of  China  is  nothing  else  than  the  approval  of  the 
younger  brother's  action  by  the  head  of  the  family.  If  this 
explanation  does  not  apply  to  all  the  ^hii  hw^  it  appears  justified 
in  the  special  case  of  Korea.  Even  the  Emperor  himself,  as  late 
as  1882,  speaks  of  Korea  as  his  "  near  kindred."  (See  Peking 
Gazette^  Sept.  23,  1882.)  As  to  the  custom  of  submitting  to 
the  Emperor  the  choice  made  by  the  king  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  or  of  a  consort,  or  informing  him  of  the  death  of  his 
mother,  of  his  wife,  etc.,  we  can  look  at  them  as  only  strictly 
ceremonial  relations,  bearing  with  them  no  idea  of  subordina- 
tion. As  well  as  I  can  learn,  there  has  been  no  ease  in  which 
the  Emperor  of  China  has  disapproved  of  the  choice  the  king 
of  Korea  has  made  of  his  successor  or  his  queen.  In  1699,  the 
king  had  his  son  by  a  concubine  recognized  as  his  heir,  the  queen 
havmg  no  children.  In  1 722  and  in  1724,  he  asked  for  the  recog- 
nition of  his  younger  brother  as  his  heir.  In  1763,  the  grandson 
of  the  then  reigning  king  is  recognized  as  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
Peking  Board  of  Rites  quoting  the  Li  Ki{T^ao  knn^^  1.)  to  show 
that  a  grandson  is  the  natural  heir  to  the  throne,  if  the  son  dies 
during  his  father's  lifetime. 

In  1691,  the  King  of  Korea  asked  the  Emperor's  approval 
of  his  again  taking  as  his  consort  a  person  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously put  away  m  favor  of  a  concubine,  and  of  reducing  the 
latter  to  her  fonner  rank.*  All  these  requests,  and  every  other 
one  recorded,  were  granted. f 

*  A  correspondent  in  the  North  China  Daily  News  writing  from 
Mukden  under  date  April  5.  1887,  says  that  this  request  was  made  in 
1694.     The  Hut  Hen  says,  in  the  30th  year  of  K'ang-hsi  (1691). 

f  Twice  at  least  during  the  Ming  dynasty  the  people  of  Korea  chose 
their  sovereign  without  consulting  China,  and  the  latter  power  only 
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Besides  the  presents  which  the  Emperors  sent  the  Kings  of 
Korea  by  their  envoys  on  their  return  home,  special  envoys 
have  always  been  sent  to  carry  the  Emperor's  letters  to  the 
king,  f^pproving  of  his  acts  or  condoling  with  him  for  deaths 
in  his  family.  A  narrative  of  the  ceremonies  observed  on  the 
arrival  at  Soul  of  such  missions  will  be  found  in  the  translation 
given  further  on  of  an  extract  from  the  diary  of  Po  Chiin,  who 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Korea  in  1843. 

China,  moreover,  in  all  times  of  internal  warfare  or  discord 
in  Korea,  has  observed  a  strict  neutrality  and  has  always 
closed  her  frontiers  on  all  fugitives  from  Korea,  as  for  exam- 
ple in  1729,  when  the  Emperor  Yung-cheng  had  at  the  request 
of  the  King  of  Korea  given  him  10,000  taels  to  assist  in  suppres- 
sing a  revolt  in  his  kingdom.  A  decree  was  issued  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Emperor  ordering  the  officers  at  tile  frontier  passes 
and  elsewhere  to  seize  any  fugitives  who  might  present  them- 
selves and  forward  them  to  the  capital,  "  for  it  is  the  policy  of 
our  dynasty  to  endeavor  to  have  such  men  punished."  In  case 
any  Chinese  subjects  should  secrete  such  rebel  fugitives,  they 
were  to  l)e  severely  punished.     See  Uui  tien^  Ch.  399. 

In  1777,  the  Emperor  Ch'ien-lung  issued  the  following  de- 
cree: "The  King  of  Chao-hsien  has  written  to  us  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  conspiracy  of  Hong  In-han  and  others  the  chief 
culprits  had  been  put  to  death.  He  fears,  however,  that  there 
are  many  persons  implicated  in  the  plot,  and  that  possibly  some 
have  escaped  and  are  in  concealment,  and  he  requests  that  the 
officers  at  the  barriers  may  be  instructed  to  look  out  for  such 
criminals  and  apprehend  any  they  may  find.  The  rulers  of 
Chao-hsien  have  long  been  devoted  to  us,  and  have  ever  shown 
due  reverence ;  now  as  the  king  is  apprehensive  lest  any  of  the 
rebels  escape,  we  have  informed  him  that  we  would  adopt  meas- 
ures for  preventing  any  of  them  entering  China  surreptitiously. 
Let  this  be  communicated  to  the  Tartar  general  at  Mukden,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Shan-tung,  so  that  officers  along  the  Korean 
frontier  and  on  the  coast  roads  may  be  instructed  by  them  to 

use  great  diligence  in  this  matter Anv  Korean  arrested 

will  be  handed  over  to  the  authorities  of  his  country  to  be 
dealt  with "     {Hui  tien,  Ch.  399.) 

Among  the  different  questions  which  have  arisen  between 
the  governments  of  Peking  and  Soul,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : 

In  1731,  the  Tartar  general  at  Mukden  asked  the  Emperor  to 

entered  a  mild  protest.  In  1591,  the  King  of  Korea,  Kung,  dying,  the 
Prince  of  Kuang-hai  Hu  made  himself  regent.  The  Emperor  Wan- 
li  ordered  the  ministers  of  State  and  the  people  of  Korea  to  decide 
who  should  he  their  ruler,  and  Hu,  having  fa^n  chosen,  received  inves- 
titure. In  1628,  the  people  of  Korea  deposed  this  king  and  put  on  the 
throne  his  nephew,  Ni-sung.    ISee  Ming  shihf  B.  320,  pp.  25  and  27. 
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authorize  the  erection  of  a  military  station  at  Mang-neu-shao, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ts'ao  ho  with  the  Ai  ho.*  The  Em- 
peror approved  of  the  suggestion,  but  stated  that,  the  place  men- 
tioned being  on  the  Korean  frontier,  the  Board  of  Kites  must 
address  the  King  and  ask  his  approval  and  consent. 

The  King  of  Korea  replied,  l)egging  that  the  old  order  of 
things  might  be  adliered  to,  and  the  Emperor  issued  a  decree 
accordingly. 

In  1746,  this  question  was  brought  up  again  as  was  also  that 
of  opening  up  to  settlers  the  "  no  man's  land "  between  the 
barrier  of  stakes  and  the  Korean  frontier.  The  King  of  Korea 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  opposing  both  measures.  The  Em|3eror 
replied  as  follows:  "We  have  the  greatest  consideration  for 
Korea,  and  have  heretofore  bestowed  manv  favors  upon  it. 
Now  as  to  this  question  of  erecting  a  watch  station  at  Mang- 
neu-shao,  it  has  been  carefully  looked  into.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Korean  frontier,  and  the  proposed  measure  cannot  cause 
trouble  or  disturb  the  peace.  Moreover,  it  is  to  the  equal 
advantage  of  both  countries.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  King 
tells  us  that  it  is  inexpedient,  and  earnestly  requests  that  the 
project  be  abandoned.  Afi  we  cannot  possibly  know  the  exact 
character  of  this  section  of  country,  let  it  therefore  be  examined 
into  and  a  report  made  to  us.  If  the  locality  is  really  within 
the  fn)ntier  of  China,  then  the  establishment  of  a  military 
guard-house  to  prevent  brigandage,  establish  order,  and  guard 
flie  frontier  is  a  necessary  measure. 

"As  to  the  King  of  Korea's  request  that  the  post  be  not 
established  because  the  locality  in  question  is  debatable  land, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  have  doubtful  places,  as  his  frontier  is 
intricately  intermixed  with  ours,  so  we  cannot  countermand 
our  orders  as  the  King  requests. 

"As  tt>  the  question  oi  opening  to  agricidture  land  outside 
the  barrier  of  stakes,  a  subject  which  has  in  former  times  been 
under  deliberation,  the  King  of  Korea  asks  that  there  be  left  as 
heretofore  a  hundred  and  odd  li  of  uninhabited  land  outside 
the  barrier  of  stakes  of  Feng-huang-ch'eng,  as  an  obstacle 
to  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  and  as  a  means  of 
preventing  a  congregating  of  l>eoi)le  on  the  frontier  which 
would  create  all  kinds  of  trouble.  This  request  is  approved  of ; 
so  the  prohibition  concerning  settling  on  the  land  outside  the 
barrier  of  Feng-huang-ch'eng  will  remain  in  vigor  as  hereto- 
fore."t     {Hni  twn,  Ch.  399.) 

*  The  Ts'ao  ho  flows  into  the  Ai  ho  a  short  distance  E.  of  the  Feng- 
huang  barrier  of  stakes.  The  Ai  ho  flows  into  the  Yalu  a  little  above 
Wi-ju. 

f  m  1876,  this  neutral  strip  between  China  and  Korea  was  incorporated 
into  the  Chinese  domain,  on  the  proposition  of  Li  Hung-chang.  See 
Griffis,  Corea,  p.  182. 
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In  all  cases  where  Koreans  passed  onto  Chinese  territory  and 
there  committed  crimes  for  which  they  were  seized  by  the 
Chinese  authorities,  or  in  cases  where  the  crimes  were  com- 
mitted on  Korean  territory  by  Chinese  subjects,  the  culprits 
were  handed  over  to  the  authorities  of  their  respective  countries 
to  be  dealt  with.  See  for  example  decree  of  1704  {Ifui  Uen^ 
Ch.  399),  also  Pehkig  Gazette,  May  14,  1877,  Oct.  8, 1876,  etc. 

The  commercial  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries 
now  demand  our  consideration. 

The  regular  trade  betweed  Korea  and  China  was  transacted 
(1)  twice  a  year  at  Wi-ju  on  the  Yalu  river,  and  (2)  by  the 
Korean  missions  to  Peking. 

The  fair  at  Wi-ju  was  held  twice  a  year  in  the  2d  and  the 
8th  months,  and  tlie  trading  was  done  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  by  the  military  stationed  in  the  Feng-huang  and  Feng- 
t'ien  fu  (Mukden)  districts. 

In  1736,  Ch'ien-lung  issued  a  decree  stating  that  "  heretofore 
the  officers  and  troops  of  the  banner  corps  stationed  at  the 
frontier  posts  have  gone  each  year  in  the  2d  month  with  mer- 
chandise to  Chunff-cniang,  to  trade  there  with  the  Koreans. 
We  consider  that  these  bannermen's  sole  duty  is  to  watch  and 
patrol,  and  that  they  have  no  time  for  trading,  and  moreover 
they  know  nothing  about  mercantile  operations.  It  is  also  to 
be  feared  that  this  trading  prevents  a  proi)er  surveillance  of 
people  arriving  on  the  frontier.  This  system  has,  therefore, 
many  inconveniences.  Hereafter  (the  trade  will  be  open  to 
all  and)  the  custom  officer  at  Chung-ehiang  will  carefully  watch 
all  Chinese  who  are  trading  with  Koreans,  so  that  trade  may  be 
carried  on  without  partiality,  extortion,  or  brawls."  {Hui  tien, 
B.  398.) 

The  following  year,  however,  the  King  of  Korea  wrote  to 
the  Emperor  requesting  that  the  old  order  of  things  be  put 
again  in  force,  and  his  request  was  acceded  to. 

A  small  trade  was  carried  on  between  Kirin  and  Ninguta 
and  Korea,  but  the  most  valuable  articles  from  those  localities, 
such  as  sable,  sea  otter,  river  otter,  lynx  skins,  etc.,  were  not 
allowed  to  be  exported.  (See  Hui  tieii,  B.  399,  44th  Ch'ien- 
luiijg.)* 

Tne  number  of  persons  who  might  accompany  the  Korean 
missions  to  Peking  for  purposes  oi  trade,  and  the  quantity  of 

*  I  may  here  remark  that  questions  have  frequently  arisen  between 
the  Chinese  and  Korean  authorities  caused  by  hunters  of  the  latter 
nationality  crossing  over  into  Chinese  territory  to  hunt  fur-bearing 
animals.  See  for  example  the  case  which  occurred  in  1768.  Hui  tien, 
B.  899,  28th  Ch'ien-lung.  So  likewise  the  Chinese  government  has  had 
to  complain  of  Koreans  hunting  for  mountain  ginseng  on  Chinese 
territory. 


^ 
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ffoodfi  they  might  bring  with  them,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
determined  by  regulation.  Not  so,  however,  the  road  whicli 
they  might  follow,  which  was  that  by  Feng-huang-ch'eng  and 
Shan-hai  kuan. 

In  174:8  the  Board  of  Rites  issued  the  following  notification : 
"When  Koreans  enter  Shan-hai  kuan  with  merchandise  of 
Korean  origin,  the  superintendent  of  customs  must  examine 
whether  they  agree  in  Quantity  and  description  with  those 
reported  to  him  by  the  oflicial  at  Feng  huang  ch'eng. 

"  Koreans  going  out  by  Shan-hai  kuan  with  merchandise 
will  pay  no  duties  if  the  goods  they  have  agree  with  the  list 
forwarded  by  the  Board  of  Kites.  Goods  not  mentioned  in  the 
list  and  not  of  Korean  origin  will  pay  regular  duties.  As  to 
the  trick  of  travelers  smuggling  goods  concealed  on  their 
persons,  they  must  be  exammed  to  see  that  they  carry  no  pro- 
nibited  goods,  and  in  case  they  do,  the  sujjerintendent  must 
report  to  the  Board  of  Kites  for  the  punishment  of  the 
offender." 

On  arriving  in  Peking,  the  number  of  Korean  traders  was 
reported  to  the  throne  and  permission  given  them  to  trade,  but 
there  were  many  articles  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  pur- 
chase, such  as  arms,  munitions  of  war,  the  dynastic  histories  of 
China,*  horn  for  making  bows,  etc.  These  restrictions  were 
not  against  Koreans  alone,  but  applied  to  all  foreigners  trading 
in  C'hina.  Special  restrictions  against  Korean  trade  seem  to 
have  been  directed  against  the  exportation  of  silver  and  metals.f 
Thus,  in  1793,  the  King  of  Korea  asked  that  the  goods  which 
he  had  sent  to  Peking  might  be  exchanged  for  money  to  be 
taken  back  for  use  in  his  kingdom.     The  request  was  refused. 

In  1807,  an  imperial  decree  threatened  tlie  oflScials  on  the 
Korean  frontier  with  degradation  if  they  allowed  cash  or  cop- 
per or  iron  to  be  exported  to  Korea.  J 

The  only  restriction  concerning  the  ex}>ort  trade  from  Korea 
relates  to  ginseng,  which  is  a  royal  monopoly.  In  1759  the 
King  of  Korea  wrote  stating :  ''  In  the  matter  of  the  trade  in 
ginseng,  which  is  a  natural  product  of  our  kingdom,  though  the 
croj)  is  accidentally  short  this  year,  it  is  not  usually  rare  (and 
therefore  constitutes  an  important  article  of  trade).  The  King 
requests  that  the  regulations  of  lf)53  governing  the  matter,  and 

*  In  1691 ,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Korean  mission  bought  a  full  set 
of  the  dynastic  histories.  The  culprit  was  degraded  by  the  King  of 
Korea  and  sent  to  military  servitude  on  the  frontier,  and  the  chief  of 
the  mission  received  the  imj)erial  censure.  See  HxU  tien,  B.  390,  30th 
K'ang-hsi. 

f  I  note,  however,  in  the  Hui  tien,  B.  399,  that  in  1729  the  Siamese 
envoys  had  to  obtain  special  ])erniission  to  purchase  ten  loads  of  copper 
wire. 

t  See  also  Hui  tien,  B.  399,  14th  Chia-Ch'ing,  the  case  of  Kung  Feng- 
laie^ol. 
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which  prohibit  buying  it  as  an  (ordinary)  medicinal  substance, 
be  put  in  force  again.  He  does  not  request  that  it  be  forbid- 
den to  buy  ginseng,  but  that  the  trade  be  no  longer  carried  on 
according  to  the  existing  regulations."     {Ilui  tien^  B.  398.) 

No  direct  trade  by  sea  has  ever  been  allowed  between  China 
and  Korea  prior  to  the  treaties  with  western  nations. 

As  early  as  1637,  the  Manchus  issued  orders  to  the  effect  that 
all  Chinese  merchants  coming  to  Korea  by  sea  must  be  sent 
back  to  their  country. 

In  1717,  the  Board  of  Rites  issued  the  following  notification : 
"  Hereafter,  when  Chinese  reach  Korea  through  stress  of 
weather,  if  they  have  passports  and  no  business  to  transact, 
they  shall  be  sent  home  according  to  established  rules.  If  they 
have  no  passports  and  have  surreptitiously  crossed  the  river 
frontier  for  purposes  of  business,  the  King  of  Korea  will  have 
them  seized,  judged,  and  punished  accordmg  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom :  the  Korean  authorities  reporting  to  the  Board  of 
Rites  what  they  have  done  in  the  case."     {Ilui  tien^  B.  399.) 

The  right  to  fish  on  the  Korean  coasts  was  not  conceded  to 
China  by  Korea,  most  probably  so  as  to  prevent  smuggling. 
In  1712,  the  Emperor  K'ang-hsi  issued  a  decree  stating :  "  fii 
fonner  times  fisning  boats  were  strictly  forbidden  to  fre- 
quent the  Korean  coast,  but  at  present  boats  go  on  the 
coasts  of  Korea  and  fish.  This  is  an  act  of  piracy.  Hence- 
forth the  Koreans  may  pursue  and  capture  such  persons.  If 
captured  alive,  they  must  at  once  be  sent  back  to  Cliina." 

The  rules  issued  to  prevent  smuggling  over  the  land  frontier 
were  no  less  stringent  on  the  part  of  China.  In  1715  the 
Emperor  states  to  the  Board  of  Kites :  "  ....  As  regards  per- 
sons surreptitiously  crossing  the  Yalu  river,  a  communication 
will  be  addressed  to  the  Tartar  General  at  Mukden,  the  Prefect 
of  Feng-t'ien  fu,  and  the  different  governors  general  that  they 
instruct  the  naval  authorities  along  the  coast  to  capture  and 
punish  all  persons  caught  in  the  attempt.  Moreover,  the  King 
of  Korea  has  been  written  to  (^jSC)  with  a  request  that  he  give 
stringent  orders  to  his  troops  stationed  along  the  seaboard  to 
be  continually  on  the  lookout  for  persons  crossing  the  frontier 
without  permission,  to  apprehend  them  and  send  them  back  to 
China." 

We  know  by  the  accounts  given  us  by  the  French  mission- 
aries when  they  attempted  to  enter  Korea  how  well  these 
orders  were  executed  down  to  the  signing  of  the  treaties. 

It  should  have  been  stated  that  all  questions  which  had  to  l)e 
submitted  by  Korea  to  the  Chinese  government  were  addressed 
by  it  to  the  reking  Board  of  Rites,  the  same  board  with  which 
all  foreign  nations  dealt  until  the  Tsungli  Yamen  was  created 
in  1861.     From  1764  until  a  few  years  ago,  all  questions  of 
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minor  importance,  such  as  those  concerning  the  return  of  ship- 
wrecked seamen,  of  violation  of  the  frontier,  etc.,  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  officer  at  Fene-huang  ch'eng,  who .  forwarded 
tliem  to  tlie  Board  of  Rites  at  mnkden,  to  be  by  it  passed  on  to 
the  Peking  Board  of  Rites ;  by  this  means  the  Koreans  had 
not  to  send  special  envoys  for  unimportant  matters. 

IV. 

(Translation.)* 

On  the  21st  of  tlie  2d  month,  (Po  Chiin)  having  passed 
througli  a  narrow  defile  came  to  a  stone  archway  called  the 
Ying-en  men  or  the  Mu-hua  kuan.  After  he  had  been  resting 
here  awhile  under  an  awning,  tlie  King  (of  Korea)  came  to 
welcome  the  Imjxjrial  letter,  after  which  he  preceded  the  em- 
bassy to  the  city.f  Then  moimting  their  horses,  preceded  by 
the  Imperial  letter  borne  under  a  canopy  and  accompanied  by 
a  great  armed  retinue,  the  embassy  entered  Soul  by  the  Ch'ung- 
li  men,  the  main  southern  gate.;]:  Advancing  along  a  wide 
market  street  some  three  or  tour  li^  they  entered  the  Tun-hua 
men  (which  is  believed  to  lead  into  the  forbidden  city).  To 
prevent  staring  into  tiie  park,  screens  of  cotton  had  been  put  up 
all  along  the  way.  (iroing  around  to  the  east  by  the  Chin-shan 
men,  they  passed  by  the  Jen-chang  men  and  entered  the  Su- 
chang  men.  Following  a  circuitous  route  they  then  came  to 
the  Ming-cheng  men,  where  they  alighted  from  their  horses. 
The  masters  of  ceremonies  introduced  the  envoys  into  the 
King's  presence,  the  chief  envoy  bearing  in  both  hands  the 
Imperial  letter,  which  he  placed  on  the  eastern  table  in  the 
Ming-chen  tien.  Then,  while  they  stood  to  one  side,  the 
King  went  through  the  usual  ceremonies  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps. 

When  this  was  done,  the  masters  of  ceremonies  requested 
the  envoys  to  leave  the  hall  and  to  enter  a  small  pavilion, 
where  they  removed  their  long  black  sheepskin  gowns.     After 

*  Extract  from  Po  Chun's  (>^^)   Diary  of  his  mission  to  Korea  in 

1843  (*1i|a»!^SHIBV 

t  The  envoy  and  the  King  did  not  meet.  (Note  of  Chinese  author). 
The  envoys  of  the  Emperor  of  China  to  Korea  are  caUed  in  the  latter 
country  Ch'ik-sa  or  Imperial  envoys. 

X  See  map  of  Soul  annexed.  The  following  figures,  taken  from  the 
Dynastic  Institutes  of  Korea  (Taijon  hoi  fong)  B.  6,  may  not  be  devoid 
of  interest :  '*  The  walls  of  Soul  are  14,935  pu  in  circumference,  or  89,- 
610  feet  {clu'h),  the  foot  of  the  Chou  dynasty  being  used/'  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Korean  pace  ( p^i)  corresponds  with  that  now  in  use 
in  China,  but  assuming  the  two  measures  to  be  of  the  same  len^h,  viz. 
5.26  English  feet,  we  find  that  the  length  of  the  walls  of  Soul  is  about 
41i  li,  or  nearly  18^  English  miles. 
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a  good  while,  when  the  King  had  put  on  mourning  clothes,* 
they  were  requested  to  come  to  a  hall,  and  going  around  to  the 
east  they  came  to  the  Hall  of  the  Manes.  Tne  two  envoys 
each  in  turn  made  an  offering  and  poured  out  a  libation.  When 
this  was  finished,  they  took  their  place  facing  the  north,  and 
the  King  stood  facing  south  on  the  top  of  the  northern  steps. 
Then  the  King  and  all  his  family  in  mourning  fell  on  their 
faces  while  they  listened  to  the  contents  of  the  Imperial  letter. 
When  this  was  over,  the  masters  of  ceremonies  told  all  present 
to  cry  (the  host  and  guests  alike).  When  this  was  finished, 
(the  King)  raised  the  Imperial  letter  (to  his  head)  and  incense 
havinff  been  burnt,  the  ceremonies  were  at  an  end. 

Walking  to  the  right  and  left,  the  envoys  then  went  to  the 
back  of  the  hall,  where  they  and  the  King  sainted  each  other 
and  separated.  They  then  went  .to  the  pavilion  where  they 
had  changed  their  clothes,  and  took  off  their  riding  jackets. 
After  waiting  awhile,  they  were  invited  into  the  Meng-cheng 
tien  to  perform  the  tea  ceremony.  While  the  two  envoys 
stood  facing  thfe  west,  the  King,  who  wore  his  ordinary  clothes 
and  was  standing  facing  south,  intimated  his  desire  to  salute 
them  in  turn.  Thrice  tliey  refused,  and  finally  they  exchanged 
salutations.  The  King  then  asked  about  the  Emperor's  and 
Empress's  health,  to  wiiich  suitable  replies  were  made.  After 
this  they  all  sat  down,  and  the  King  asked  \i  our  princes  and 
heileh  were  in  good  health.  He  then  asked  the  envoys  if  they 
had  had  a  prosperous  journey,  and  whether  it  had  been  warm  or 
cold.  Tea  ana  fruit  were  then  brought,  and  the  King,  taking 
a  pair  of  silver  chopsticks  in  his  hand,  mvited  them  to  eat.  Hav- 
ing partaken  of  one  or  two  things,  the  King  ordered  the  attend- 
ants to  go  and  take  tea,  and  witli  this  the  ceremony  ended. 

The  envoys  then  prepared  to  leave,  and  having  exchanged 
salutations  with  the  King,  they  walked  out  by  tlie  east  and 
west.f  When  they  had  got  outside  the  door  of  the  Ming-cheng 
tien,  they  exchanged  salutations ;  then,  going  down  the  steps, 
the  envoys  got  on  their  horses,  when  the  King  saluted  them 
from  the  doorway  and  went  away. 

The  envoys  then  went  to  the  Nam-pyol  Kung,  where  they 
abode. 

The  following  day  the  King  returned  the  envoys'  visit,  and 
Po  describes  it  as  follows :  "  The  King  came  to  pay  a  visit. 
The  great  hall  of  the  Nam-pyol  Kung  was  fixed  up  with 
folding  screens.     The  envoys  received  the  King  at  the  foot  of 

*  The  mission  was  sent  to  Korea  to  offer  the  Emperor's  condolences 
at  the  death  of  the  Kine's  father. 

t  That  is  to  say,  the  chief  envoy  and  the  King  walked  side  by  side,  the 
King  walking  on  the  east  side,,  the  envoy  on  the  west. 
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the  eastern  steps,  and  having  exchanged  salutations  they  walked 
forward  together  (i.  e.  side  by  side).  When  tliey  reached  the 
hall,  they  bowed  to  each  other.  The  King  having  inquired  of 
them  if  they  had  reached  home  safely  the  day  tefore,  they  sat 
down,  and  had  tea  and  an  entertainment  similar  to  that  which 
they  had  had  the  day  before.  The  King,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry, 
said  that  he  was  eighteen  years  old. 

'^  The  following  day,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  departure 
of  the  embassy,  happened  to  be  an  unlucky  one,*  on  which  it 
was  impossible  to  leave,  so  the  King  insisted  with  much  ear- 
nestness that  they  should  defer  their  departure,  to  which  the 
envoys  finally  consented.  They  then  rose,  and  having  bowed  to 
each  other,  they  went  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern  steps.  The  King 
would  not  consent  to  their  seeing  him  take  his  leave,  so  after 
talking  a  little,  the  two  envoys  stood  in  the  open  road  until  he 
had  leit ;  after  which  the  King  sent  a  person  with  his  card  to 
thank  them." 

V. 

The  Sonq  p'a  Inscription,  f 

The  inscription  of  which  I  offer  a  translation  in  this  chapter 
was  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Lieut.  Geo.  C.  Foulk,  U. 
S.  N.,  formerly  Charg^  d' Affaires  a// m^Ww  of  the  United 
States  in  Korea.  Mr.  roulk  had  after  nmch  difficulty  obtained 
a  rubbing  of  it  in  the  three  languages  in  which  it  was  written, 
Chinese,  Manchu,  and  Mongol. 

Speaking  of  the  locality  m  which  this  valuable  record  of  the 
past  history  of  Korea  stands,  Mr.  Foulk  says : 

"  Descending  into  the  valley  west  of  the  city  (of  Kwang  ju), 
we  moved  northwards  along  its  east  border  to  Song  pha,  a 
village  of  historic  interest  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Seoul 
River,  7  miles  from  Kwang  ju  and  11  from  Seoul.  It  was  just 
behind  this  village  that  tlie  Chinese  anny  which  besieged 
Kwang  ju  had  its  camp,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible 
in  broken  down  walls  and  heaps  of  earth  in  the  fields.  On  the 
edge  of  the  village  is  a  tall  building  of  graceful  shape,  and  in- 
dicated to  be  official  by  its  decorations  in  red,  containing  a 
great  marble  tablet  fully  12  feet  hiph  and  a  foot  thick,  mounted 
upon  the  back  of  a  gigantic  granite  turtle.  The  front  of  the 
stone  is  closely  filled  entirely  with  an  inscription  deeply  cut  in 
what  1  took  to  be  Manchu   Tartar  script  characters 

*  ^>§».    Each  month  has  three  such  days,  the  5th,  14th  and  28d. 

f  I  have  adopted  the  name  in  use  among  Koreans  to  designate  this 
celebrated  inscription.  Song  p' a  is  the  Korean  pronunciation  of  the 
Chinese  characters  sung  pei,  meaning  *  commemorative  tablet.*  It 
would  be,  however,  more  accurate  to  call  it  the  Sam-j6n  do  inscription, 
from  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  stands. 


^ 
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On  the  back  of  the  stone  is  another  inscription,  only  partly 
covering  it,  in  Chinese  square  characters.  Outside  oi  this 
building,  inclosed  by  a  rough  railing,  is  a  second  great  granite 
turtle,  but  without  a  tablet  mounted  on  it.  About  the  place, 
irregularly  scattered  on  the  ground,  were  many  dressed  stones, 
and  a  number  of  the  stone  posts,  columns,  sheep,  and  drums 
seen  about  Corean  graves. 

'*An  oflScer  stationed  at  Songpha,  a  Pyelchang,  accompanied 
me  in  my  inspection  of  these  relics.  lie  statea  that  after  the 
Chinese  had  began  the  invasion  of  Corea,  in  1637,  two  large 
marble  tablets  covered  with  inscriptions  were  brought  to  Corea 
from  (yhina  by  sea;  that  the  erection  of  these  was  violently 
resisted  by  Coreans,  and  one  was  destroyed;  the  other  was 
brought  to  Songpha,  and  there  set  up  as  I  saw  it,  and  has  been 
since  under  the  protection  of  the  Corean  ejovernment.  Neither 
the  Pyelchang  nor  other  persons  present  could  (or  would)  ex- 
plain the  inscriptions,  and  I  was  told  without  special  permission 
from  the  governor  of  Kwang  ju  copies  of  them  could  not  be 
made."* 

The  Chinese  text  of  this  inscription  is  not  without  many 
ditKculties;  and  the  copy  which  I  had  made  of  it  while  at 
Soul,  in  1887,  from  Mr.  Foulk's  rubbing  is  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. In  two  places  especially  characters  seem  to  have  been 
omitted ;  these  I  have  replaced  conjecturally,  enclosing  them 
within  a  line. 

Mr.  Shuisky,  Secretary  of  the  Bussian  legation  at  Soul,  told 
me  that  the  Mongol  part  of  the  inscription  agreed  exactly  with 
the  Chinese  version,  and  I  suppose  the  Manchu  text  does  also. 

{Translation.) 

Monument  commemorating  the  benevolence  of  the  Emperor  of  the 

Ta-ch'ing  dynasty. 

In  the  Ist  year  Ts'ung-te  of  the  Ta-ch'ine,  in  the  12th  month 
in  winter  (January,  1637),  the  Emperor  Kuan-wen-jen-sheng, 
l)cing  greatly  incensed  at  our  wrong  doings,  marched  straight  to 
the  Eastern  country  with  his  army  which  none  could  withstand. 
Then  our  Sovereign  {'^1^)  was  m  (Nam)  Han,  trembling  with 
fear,  as  one  walking  on  ice  in  the  spring  time  awaiting  the  light 
of  (lay.  In  lifty  days  the  trooj)s  m  the  eastern  and  southern 
provinces  were  routed  and  disi>ersed,  and  the  annies  of  the 
west  and  north  were  skulking  among  the  mountains  unable  to 
advance  a  step.  In  the  capital  provisions  were  exhausted.  It 
was  then  that  the  army  {pt  the  Manchu)  occupied  the  city  (as 
suddenly),  as  the  frosty  blast  sweeps  away  the  withered  autumn 
leaves  or  as  the  brazier's  lire  consumes  a  stork's  feather.    Though 

*  See  U.  S.  Foreign  RelationSy  1885,  p.  826. 
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this  had  come  to  pass,  the  Emperor  put  no  one  to  death,  but 
again  manifested  his  benevolence  and  proclaimed  his  will,  say- 
ing; "Come,  or  else  we  will  utterly  destroy  you  by  the  sword." 

lo-io,  Ying-ma,  and  the  other  generals,  having  received  the 
imperial  commands,  made  it  known  through  the  provinces. 

Then  our  Sovereign  assembled  his  ministers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  said  to  them  :  "  I  have  been  at  peace  with  the  great 
country  {-j^f^)  for  ten  years,  but  now  through  my  foolishness 
I  have  brought  on  me  the  punishment  of  Heaven,  and  myriads 
of  families  nave  been  brought  to  naught*  through  the  fault  of 
myself  alone.  Still  the  Emperor  has  not  allowed  executions, 
and  has  spoken  as  above.  How  can  I  but  obey  his  command, 
and  perform  my  duties  to  my  ancestors  above  and  save  my 
peo]>le  below?" 

The  Ministers  agreeing  with  this,  they  followed  (the  king^ 
several  tens  on  horseback,  and  coming  in  front  of  the  (Manchu) 
army  confessed  their  faults. 

Tne  Emperor  showed  him  great  courtesy  and  treated  him 
with  kindness.  As  soon  as  he  saw  him  his  heart  went  out  to 
him,  and  his  benevolence  extended  to  all  even  to  the  accom- 
panying officers.  The  ceremony  being  ended,  our  Sovereign 
returned  to  Soul.  The  Emperor  ordered  the  troops  which  had 
gone  southward  to  come  back  .  and  march  westward  (to  Man- 
churia). The  people's  fears  were  allayed  and  they  went  back  to 
their  farming,  scattering  far  and  near  like  pheasants  going  back 
to  their  homes.     Was  not  this  a  great  blessing? 

Our  country  (ij^^)  had  done  evil,  but  the  superior  country 
for  a  long  time  did  nothing.  Later  on  the  (Korean)  general 
Kang  Hong-ip  assisted  the  Ming  with  troops.  They  were 
routed  and  he  was  captured.  The  Emperor  T'ai-tsu-w^u  only 
kept  Hong-ip  and  some  others  and  sent  all  the  others  back.f 

rf othing  could  exceed  this  clemency,  but  our  country  in  its 
ignorance  did  not  comprehend  it. 

In  the  year  ting  moo  (1627),  the  Emperor  had  ordered  his  gen- 
erals to  subdue  our  country.  Our  Prince  and  his  ministers  fled 
to  the  islands  in  the  sea,  and  sent  an  envoy  to  arrange  matters. 
The  Emperor,  bearing  in  mind  that  (Korea)  was  a  younger 
brother  country  (HI^B)?  returned  the  land  to  (the  reigning) 
family,  and  moreover  sent  back  Hong-ip. 

After  the  submission  (of  Korea),  relations  (between  it  and 
Manchuria)  were  free,  and  the  hats  (of  both  nations  were  seen) 
mixing  together. 

Reckless  talk  which  had  fed  the  fire  of  discord  suddenly 
made  it  burst  forth.     Our  government  (ij\^)  reprimanded  the 

*  Lit.  myriads  of  families  (were  hashed)  like  fishes'  flesh, 
f  This  and  the  succeeding  paragr$iphs  only  repeat  in  detail  what  is  said 
in  the  first  part  of  the  inscription. 
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border  officers,  but  its  words  were  not  friendly,  and  its  despatches 
were  taken  by  the  high  ministers  of  state  (of  the  Manchns  and 
submitted  to  the  Emperor).*  The  Emperor  in  Ifis  great  clem- 
ency pardoned  this,  and  did  not  at  once  send  his  troops.  He 
first  proclaimed  his  orders,  stating  that  he  would  restore  tran- 
quillity with  his  troops  if  his  orders  were  not  obeyed,  for  the 
command  which  came  from  his  mouth  could  not  possibly  be 
evaded.  Our  Prince  and  ministers  had  no  means  of  conceal- 
ing their  crime. 

Then  the  Emperor  with  his  army  surrounded  Nan-han,  and 
ordered  one  of  his  generals  to  capture  first  Kang  do  (i.  e.  Kang- 
hwa  island).  The  queen,  the  crown  prince,  and  the  families  of 
the  high  officers  of  the  crown  were  captured  (on  it).  The  Em- 
peror gave  orders  to  his  officers  that  no  injury  should  be  done 
them,  and  sent  officials  and  eunuchs  to  look  after  and  protect 
them.  Later  on,  in  the  abundance  of  his  goodness,  he  allowed 
the  Prince  of  our  country,  his  ministers,  and  the  captives  whom 
he  had  protected  to  return  to  their  homes.  Once  more  the  sea- 
son of  frost  and  snow  had  given  place  to  that  of  bright  spring 
(or  of  sunshine  and  spring),  the  drought  had  vanished  before 
the  rains.  The  country  (g)  which  had  been  lost  was  existing 
again ;  the  ancestoral  line  (lit.  ancestors)  from  which  we  had 
been  cut  asunder  was  again  tied  together.  All  the  thousands 
of  li  within  the  Eastern  country  (i.  e.  Korea)  were  regenerated. 
Since  of  old,  never  had  such  a  thing  been  heard  of ! 

At  the  place  of  the  Emperor's  headquarters,  on  the  altar 
ground,  I  the  Sovereign  have  therefore  given  orders  to  the 
Naval  board,  that  the  altar  be  added  to  and  made  higher,  and 
that  a  stone  wjth  an  inscription  be  erected  thereon,  to  make 
known  to  all  future  generations  that  the  mercy  and  virtue  of 
the  Emperor  is  all-pervading  like  heaven  and  earth,  that  on  it 
our  country  for  all  future  generations  will  rely,  and  to  the  end 
that  the  most  remote  places  might  reverence  the  praiseworthy 
humanity  of  the  great  dynastv  (of  Ta-cli'ing),  which  has  no 
parallel ;  for  if  we  consider  the  expanse  of  heaven  and  earth, 
or  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun  and  moon,  they  cannot  compare 
to  one  ten  thousandth  (of  its  humanity). 

Reverently  recording  its  general  features,  this  inscription 
tells  us  :f 

Heaven  sends  down  the  frost  and  dew, 

Bringing  cold  and  bringing  life  ; 

So  also  IS  the  Emperor, 

And  wide-reaching  his  majesty  and  virtue. 

*  My  translation  of  this  paragraph  is  subject  to  correction.  I  have 
followed  the  explanations  given  me  by  my  Chinese  aien-sheng.  Conf . 
account  of  these  events  given  page  10. 

t  The  latter  part  of  the  iAscription,  from  this  line  to  the  end,  is  in 
verse. 
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The  Emperor  came  to  the  East 

With  ten  myriads  of  his  men, 

(Like)  the  rumbling  of  thunder, 

Like  tieers,  like  b^rs— 

From  the  western  Fan  poor  and  needy, 

To  the  region  of  the  North. 

Grasping  their  halberds  they  rode  before.* 

Glorious  is  (the  Emperor's)  energy,  f 

The  Emperor,  in  his  great  mercy. 

Graciously  spoke  words  of  kindness. 

All  the  orders  which  he  spoke 

While  awe-inspiring  were  yet  kind. 

When  first  spoken  they  were  not  understood, 

So  we  brougnt  misery  on  ourselves. 

Clear  were  the  Emperor's  commands  ; 

Like  one  awakening  from  sleep, 

Our  Sovereign  was  tilled  with  reverence. 

And  together  with  his  people  he  returned  (to  obedience). 

Not  only  was  it  fear  (of  the  Emperor's)  might. 

But  also  confidence  in  his  goodness. 

The  Emperor  commended  him  : 

And  his  kindness  was  great  and  vast  his  graciousness. 

It  brought  back  brightness  and  smiles. 

And  the  arms  of  war  were  put  away. 

What  has  he  given  us  ? 

Noble  steeds  and  light  fur  gowns. 

The  people  of  Soul,  gentry  and  women. 

Sing  songs  and  ballads  (in  his  praise). 

Speaking  of  the  army, 

Tne  Emperor  sent  back  home  his  troops. 

He  has  brought  to  life  the  people, 

And,  pitying  our  dismembered  state. 

He  has  exhorted  us  to  take  to  our  occupations. 

('T  was  like)  rich  colors  laid  afresh  on  vessels  of  gold,t 

As  flesh  reappearing  on  dried  bones. 

Or  winter  vanishing  before  returning  spring. 

There  is  a  great  block  of  stone 

At  the  head  of  the  great  river  (^fT\ 

And  for  ten  thousand  years  in  the  land  of  Ham 

It  will  be  a  glorification  of  the  Emperor. 


Erected  in  the  4th  yjjar  of  Ch'ung  te,  12th  month,  8th  day 

(January,  1640). 

The  Minister  Yd  I-ch'i  with  the  title  of  Ka-san  tai-pu,  a  Vice-President 
of  the  1st  class  (Champan)  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  and  Tong-chi-wi- 
kon  Pusa.  composed  (tlus)  under  royal  instructions. 

The  Minister  Wo  Syun  with  the  title  of  Cha-hon  tai-pu,  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  2d  class  (Paw-t)  of  the  mayorlty  of  Soul  {Han-cheng  pu)y 
traced  the  characters  under  royal  instructions. 

The  Minister  Ni  Kyong-shok  with  the  title  of  Cha-hon  tai-pu.  Presi- 
dent (Pmiso)  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Oflice,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Academy  (Hong-mim  huan).  Chancellor  of  the  College  for  literary 
studies  (Hak-ye-mun  kuan),  and  Ki-syong  Kyun-sa,  revised  it  imder 
royal  instructions. 


*  See  Shih  ching,  Wei  shih,  ode  Po-hai. 

!See  Shih  ching,  Shang-su^ig,  ode  Yin-wu, 
These  two  lines  in  my  copy  of  the  text  are  probably  badly  copied,  as 
two  characters  are  missing.     I  have,  however,  translated  in  accordance 
with  my  copy,  omitting  the  words  3E^9  which  are  only  suggestions. 
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VI. 

The  following  docnment  completes  the  history  of  Korea's 
foreign  relations,  giving  as  it  does  an  official  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  treaties  with  Western  powers  were  concluded, 
and  of  the  role  China  played  in  their  negotiation. 

This  paper  may  invalidate  some  of  the  inferences  which  I 
have  drawn  concerning  the  present  relations  of  Korea  and  China, 
but  of  this  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge.  The  question  is  not  one 
into  which  I  care  to  enter,  nor  even  one  which  I  feel  competent 
to  decide ;  for  it  cannot  be  finally  judged  by  our  Western  rules, 
and  the  Asiatic  one  is  to  me  unknown,  since  published  docu- 
ments do  not  explain  it  sufficiently. 

Memorial  of  the  King  op  Chosen  to  the  Emperor  op  China  in 
reference  to  sending  envoys  to  western  countries.   pub- 
LISHED IN  THE  SHIH  PAO  OP  TIENTSIN,   Nov.   29,   1887. 

Your  Minister  (U)  the  King  of  Chosen,  Ni  I,  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Throne  in  the  matter  of  asking  the  Imperial 
consent  as  a  preliminary  step  to  sending  envoys  to  Western 
countries. 

On  the  7th  day  of  the  8th  month  of  the  present  year  (23d 
September,  1887),  Shin  Wo-chak,  Yang-wi-cheng  of  the  Wi- 
cheng-pu,*  reported  that  he  had  received  a  despatch  from 
Yiian  Shih-K'ai,  (Chinese)  Minister  resident  in  Chosen  for  dip- 
lomatic and  commercial  affairs,  stating  that  orders  had  reached 
him  from  the  Grand  Secretary  of  State  Li  Hung-chang,  in 
which  he  said  :  "  a  telegram  from  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  has  been 
received  containing  the  following  Imperialedict :  , 

"  As  to  Chosen  sending  envoys  to  Western  countries,  it  is 
"necessary  first  to  solicit  the  sanction  of  the  Throne;  when 
"  this  has  been  granted,  envoys  may  be  sent.  This  is  in  accord- 
"  ance  with  the  ceremonial  usages  governing  the  relations  of 
"  dependent  states  (with  the  Imperial  government). 

Respectfully  received. "f 

"You  will  immediately  communicate  this  to  the  (Korean) 
government  (|||i$/||^),  so  that  it  may  act  accordingly. 

"  In  view  of  these  instructions,  he  (Yiian  Shih-K'ai),  as  in 
duty  lx)und,  communicated  the  above  to  the  honorable  Council 
of  State,  requesting  it  to  consider  the  subject  and  to  take 
measures  in  compliance  therewith." 

In  our  humble  opinion,  this  country  (ij\^)  has  for  genera- 

*  The  Wi-cheng-pu  is  practically  the  Council  of  State  of  Korea. 

fThis  phrase  is  usually  translated  by  *  respect  this,*  but  it  is  really 
an  indorsement  put  on  documents  emanating  from  the  Emperor  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  grand  council  after  copying  them  for  transmission, 
and  forms  no  part  of  the  Imperial  commands. 
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tions  been  the  recipient  of  favors  from  the  Heavenly  Court, 
favors  as  great  and  as  far  reaching  as  (Heaven  and  Earth) 
which  cover  and  support  all,  and  as  exalted  and  profound  as 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  There  is  nothing  which  His  Ma- 
jesty does  not  comprehend,  and  they  who  seek  (his  aid)  do  find 
It* 

As  to  the  matter  of  foreign  relations,  we  have  received  ex- 
press orders  from  Your  Majesty  (^1^B|T),  showing  his  loving 
kindness  for  a  border  protected  state  (JjfflR),  and  his  sedulous 
care  in  supporting  ana  directing  it.  lie  expressly  authorized 
us  to  enter  into  relations  of  commerce  and  amity  with  the 
United  States  in  the  first  place,  and  he  deputed  an  officer  to 
assist  in  negotiating  a  satisfactory  treaty,  besides  this,  He  had 
prior  to  tliis  caused  (us)  to  send  a  despatch  (to  the  United  States) 
clearly  stating  that  Chosen  was  a  member  (M^)  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  but  that  as  to  its  internal  administration  and  foreign 
relations  it  had  always  enjoyed  independence.f 

As  in  duty  bound,  this  country  sedulously  attends  to  the  duties 
devolving  upon  a  prince  of  the  Empire  (gl^) ;  but  as  to  ques- 
tions of  equality  and  reciprocity,  and  of  an  international  char- 
acter with  foreign  nations,  it  and  they  enjoy  sovereign  powers.! 

Later  on,  other  Western  powers  came  m  turn  ^to  Korea)  ana 
negotiated  treaties,  all  of  wnich  were  based  on  tnat  concluded 
with  the  United  States,  which  was  both  satisfactory  and  just. 
When  they  were  concluded,  the  facts  were  reported  to  i  our 
Majesty  and  received  your  approval. 

After  the  exchange  of  ratincations  of  the  American  treaty, 
a  minister  plenipotentiary  was  sent  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
visions to  reside  at  Soul,  and  this  country  sent  an  envoy  (to  the 
United  States)  l)earing  messages  of  goiod  will,  and  he  (in  due 
course)  returned. 

But  aJ8  to  sending  congratulatory  messages  te  the  other 
(treaty)  powers,  it  was  not  possible  to  do  so ;  hence  the  repeated 
requests  of  the  envoys  of  the  diflFerent  (treaty)  powers  to  have 
us  send  envoys  to  reside  in  their  countries. 

This  country,  while  having  present  te  its  mind  the  urgency 
of  the  occasion  was  yet  desirous  of  complying  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaties,  so  I  have  recently  appointed  my  minister  § 

♦  Lit.,  "where  there  is  seeking  there  is  finding."  The  phrase  is  in 
constant  use,  and  ma^  be  seen  on  every  wall  and  in  every  temple  in 
China,  as  an  expression  of  belief  in  the  mercy  of  the  gods  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  favors  received  from  them. 

f  A  letter,  the  contents  of  which  are  as  herein  stated,  has  been 
addressed  by  the  Korean  government  to  every  power  which  has  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  it.  Compare  the  remark  of  the  Emperor  Tai-tsu  of 
the  Ming,  quoted  p.  4:  **B[ao-li  is  not  under  the  rule  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom." 

X  Literally,  *  both  complete,'  *  both  with  full  powers.' 

§  The  King,  speaking  of  himself  as  the  Emperor's  Minister  (^)  must 
needs  call  his  own  ministers  p'et  cKen^  *  subordinate  minister.     This 
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Pak  Chonff-yong  to  be  a  Minister  plenipotentiary,  and  propose 
sending  him  to  reside  in  the  United  States.  I  nave  moreover 
appointed  my  minister  Cho  Chyen-K  to  be  a  Minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, proposing  to  send  him  to  the  five  realms  of  England, 
France,  6ermany,  Italy  and  Russia,  there  to  reside  for  the 
transaction  of  international  questions. 

I  now,  as  in  duty  bound,  submit  these  facts  to  Your  Majesty, 
and  beg  that  as  an  extra  act  of  grace  you  will  deign  to  sanction 
the  sending  of  these  envoys,  to  the  end  that  the  question  of 
envoys  may  be  settled  in  accordance  with  treaties. 

Your  memorialist  has  moreover  to  remark  that,  in  accordance 
with  established  regulations  when  questions  arise  concerning 
the  presentation  oi  tribute  and  ceremonial  (audiences),  he 
writes  (^)*  to  the  Board  of  Ceremonies,  who  in  turn  present 
the  subject  to  Your  Majesty,  while  international  matters  are 
submitted  to  Your  Majesty  bv  the  Prince  and  Ministers  of  the 
Foreign  office  or  the  superintendent  of  northern  trade,  the 
Minister  of  State  Li  Hung-chang.  Except  in  matters  of  excep- 
tional gravity,  he  would  not  venture  to  address  directly  Your 
Majesty ;  but  in  the  present  case  after  having  listened  on  bended 
knee  and  with  unutterable  awe  and  trembling  to  Your  Majesty's 
telegraphic  commands,  he  ventures,  in  utter  disregard  of  all 
sense  oi  propriety,  to  state  imequivocally  his  innermost  thoughts ; 
and  he  awaits  in  trepidation  the  Imperial  reply  to  his  request 
that,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  sending  envoys  to  Western  conn- 
tries.  Your  Majesty  s  sanction  be  obtained,  which  is  hereby 
respectfully  solicited. 

is  not,  however,  a  peculiarity  of  this  document ;  it  occurs  throughout 
the  Ta-chHhg  hui  tierif  where  all  envoys  from  the  King  of  Korea  are  thus 
styled. 

*  Tzu  is  used  in  speaking  of  correspondence  between  persons  of  equal 
rank. 
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PRAISE  BEFORE  THE  HOLY  MYSTERIES 

Syriao  Texts  anb  Translations. 

By  Phopessor  ISAAC  H.  HALL, 

or   THX    mtTBOPOLlTAir   X178EUM    OF    ABT,    KSW    YOBK   OITT. 


Presented  to  the  Society  May  11th,  1887. 


Among  the  Syriac  manuscripts  recently  acquired  by  the  Un- 
ion Theological  Seminary,  through  the  missionary,  Rev.  James 
E.  Kogers,  of  Oroomiah,  is  a  volume  in  thick,  neavy  boards,  . 
covered  with  leather,  6  x4jxli  inches  in  dimension.  It  is 
written  on  thickish  glazed  paper ;  the  written  space  on  a  page 
being  4^x3  inches,  surrounded  by  a  double,  ruled,  black  line, 
and  comprising  14  or  15  lines  to  a  page  usually,  but  often  16, 
and  now  and  then  13.  It  consists  of  10  quires,  all  quiniones 
but  the  last,  which  is  a  quatemioij  ;  and  therefore  tne  manu- 
script contained  originally  98  leaves,  or  196  pages.  The  first 
five  leaves  are  now  so  badly  mutilated  that  they  may  be  called 
wanting.  Six  pages  of  the  book  are  occupied  with  rude  col- 
ored drawings  composed  of  straight  lines  and  circles  or  parts 
of  circles ;  sometimes  with  some  words  in  Syriac ;  but  the 
drawings  appear  to  have  no  connection  with  tne  subiect-mat- 
ter.  Tne  nrst  169  pages  are  occupied  with  the  Revelation  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  which 
a  translation  by  Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Perkins  was  published  in  the 
Journal,  vol.  viii.,  though  the  variants  are  many.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  composition  now  under  consideration,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  top  of  page  170  to  the  middle  of  page  188  ;* 

♦  The  pages  are  not  numbered  in  the  MS. ,  and  the  numbers  I  give  are 
by  count,  including  the  five  mutilated  leaves. 
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and  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  hymn  of  "  Praise 
l)efore  the  Holy  Mysteries."  The  title  and  subscription  to 
tlie  Revelation  of  Paul  are  in  red.  as  are  also  those  of  the  two 
other  compositions.  The  writing  is  in  a  fair  Nestorian,  appar- 
ently of  tne  last  century ;  but  tlie  whole  manuscript  is  some- 
w^hat  careless  as  a  copy.  The  subscription  to  the  last  composi- 
tion is  probably  that  intended  for  the  whole  book ;  but  while 
it  gives  the  month,  it  omits  the  vear,  and  probably  several 
other  intended  words.     This  subscription  reads  as  follows  : 

"And  this  book  was  iinished  in  the  blessed  and  blessing 
Heziran,  by  the  hands  of  me  whose  foolish  name  as  deacon  is 
BarrAka  Jaluia,  from  Bar  Kazi,  of  Qeritha  Nahra." 

The  second  composition  in  the  MS.,  "The  Extremity  of  the 
Romans,"  I  thus  far  find  nowhere  else.  The  nearest  thing  to 
it,  as  I  indge  from  the  title,  is  the  MS.  Sachau  221  (3),  "  I)er 
zweite  Brief,  der  aus  dem  Himmel  auf  Rom  niedergefallen 
zur  Zeit  des  Patriarchen  Theodosius" ;  but  this  composition 
tells  about  the  third  letter  that  fell  from  heaven,  in  the  time 
of  Athanasius,  patriarch  of  the  Romans  [i.  e.  Greeks].  It 
could  not  be  the  great  Athanasius  known  to  church  history, 
for  the  time  assigned  in  this  document  is  A.D.  778,  or  about 
four  centuries  and  a  half  later  than  his  time. 

Nor  does  the  document  seem  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Greek,  but  an  original  composition;  though  I  have  not 
searched  the  patristic  literature  to  see  if  there  is  extant  any 
Greek  composition  corresponding.  The  nearest  hint  of  its 
genesis  that  I  can  get  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
a  number  of  Syriac  expressions  either  identical  with  or  closely 
resembling  the  Revelation  of  Paul.  But  the  Revelation  of 
Paul,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac, 
was  doubtless  originally  Greek,*  the  extant  Syriac  being  an 
amplified  translation ;  and  this  "  Extremity  of  the  Romans" 
a  later  composition  than  that  Syriac  version.  Now  the  age  of 
the  Greek  composition  was  discussed  by  Tischendorf  in  the 
TheoL  Stxidien  xt.  Kritiken  (Heidelberg),  in  1851,  with  the 
result  that  its  date  was  one  or  two  years  before  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Theodosius ;  a  result  which  later  studies  con- 
firmed, and  caused  him  to  re-aflirm  in  liis  Apocalypses  Apoc- 
rypJva^  (Prolegg.,  p.  xvi.)  Put  this  with  the  fact  that  the 
"  second  letter"  of  the  Sachau  MS.  above  referred  to  is  as- 
cribed to  the  time  of  the  patriarch  of  Rome,  Theodosius,  a 
character  very  difficult  to  find,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  lat- 

*  This  too  is  TischendorTs  judgment,  Apocalypses  Apocryphae  Pro- 
legomena, p.  xvii.  **Utrumque  textum  comparanti  non  potest  dubium 
esse  quin  Graeca  antiquiorem  et  puriorem  Syriacis  libri  formam  con- 
servaverint.  Ita  enim  vero  in  his  maxime  libris  fieri  consuevit  ut  ori- 
entalium  ingenia  libere  excolerent  ouae  accepissent  a  Graecis."  This 
last  observation  every  Oriental  scholar  knows  to  be  but  a  mUd  state- 
ment. 
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ter  is  the  mere  confusion  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  with 
some  of  the  Syrian  patriarchs  of  that  name ;  and  that  letter, 
as  well  as  this  "  Extremity  of  the  Romans,"  would  seem  to  be 
the  product  of  Oriental  imagination,  excited  by  a  perusal  of 
the  Syriac  amplified  version  of  the  Greek  Apocalypse  of  Paul.  . 
The  "  Extremity"  mentions  both  the  first  and  the  second  let- 
ter ;  the  first  being  ascribed  to  the  year  A.D.  731,  the  second 
to  the  year  A.D.  739  ;  while  the  third,  treated  of  in  the  "  Ex- 
tremity," is  ascribed  to  the  year  A.D.  778. 

But  a  look  at  the  chronology  of  the  Syrian  patriarchs  would 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  a  Syonan  Athanasius  and  a  Syrian 
Theodosius  who  are  referred  to  in  these  compositions  sever- 
ally ;  and  that  the  words  "  Rome"  and  "  Romans"  were  used 
in  relation  to  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  as  is  frequent  among  the 
Syriac  writers,  nor  is  it  hard  to  see  "  Constantinople"  or  "An- 
tioch"  in  the  "  Rome."  Even  so  there  is  difficulty ;  but  the 
seat  of  the  Nestorian  patriarchs  at  Baghdad  was  called  "  the 
house  of  the  Romans,"  or,  as  we  should  say  in  English,  "  the 
Greek  palace."  The  nearest  supposable  Athanasms — whose 
name  is  also  given  as  Theodosius — was  the  Nestorian  patri- 
arch who  was  the  greater  part  of  a  century  too  late  to  be  the 
hero  of  our  story.  He  had  been  a  Jacobite  monk  of  Edessa. 
The  nearest  Theodosius,  a  little  earlier  than  Athanasius,  was 
still  more  than  half  a  century  too  late  for  the  last  of  these 
letters. 

ConsideVing  the  Nestorian  transmission,  if  not  origin,  of 
this  document,  it  may  be  too  far  away  to  look  among  the  pa- 
triarchs of  Antioch ;  but  among  them  was  an  Athanasius  (tlie 
fourth  of  that  name)  under  whose  patriarchate  the  first  letter 
would  fall,  another  under  whom  the  second  would  come ;  but 
the  third  would  belong  to  the  time  of  their  Ignatius  I. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  whole  of  Nestorian  or  Eastern 
origin,  and  the  Athanasius  referred  to  to  be  a  Nestorian  pa- 
triarch ;  but  in  any  case  the  story  is  contrived  by  an  author 
who  was  not  too  careful  about  the  verisimilituae  of  his  fic- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  hymn  appended  treats  of  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  reminds  us  of  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Nestorian  Athanasius  above  referred  to,  because 
of  the  heresy  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  words  of  his 
liturgy,  "  We  break  the  heavenly  bread." 

The  Syriac  is  good,  though  much  marred  by  the  mistakes  of 
the  somewhat  ignorant  and  often  hasty  copyist.  The  whole 
manuscript  shows  the  same  qualities.  I  can  do  little  more 
than  guess  at  the  age  of  the  composition ;  but,  from  reasons 
that  will  occur  to  any  scholar  who  reads  it  and  considers  its 
matter  and  language,  should  not  consider  it  earlier  than  the 
tenth  century.     Its   Scripture  allusions  and  adaptations  are 
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from  the  Peshitto,  but  sometimes  with  a  change  that  shows  a 
later  liabit,  though  the  ancient  character  of  tlie  Peshitto  lan- 
guage is  not  thereby  changed.  Thus  in  an  adaptation  of  the 
language  of  Matthew  v.  23,  the  word  for  '  brother '  is  changed 
to  tnat  for  'fellow ' ;  but  the  very  peculiar  and  uncommon  ex- 
pression of  the  verse  remains  unchanged. 

In  giving  the  text,  I  have  attempted  to  give  it  absolutely  un- 
changed, even  in  the  punctuation ;  and  to  note  the  obvious  er- 
rors of  the  scribe  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  In  cases  where  an 
emendation  is  evidently  needed,  but  must  be  more  or  less  con- 
jectural, I  have  left  my  views  to  be  inferred  from  the  trans- 
lation. I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  burden  the  trans- 
lation with  many  notes ;  for  the  value  of  this  composition  is 
greater  in  connection  with  other  documents  than  alone  by  it- 
self. The  punctuation  (in  our  sense)  may  easily  be  supplied 
by  the  reader.  In  general  it  is  obvious ;  but  where  not  so,  I 
have  shown  my  views  in  the  translation.  In  remarking  the 
frequent  absence  of  punctuation  where  it  was  to  be  expected 
in  Syriac  documents,  it  should  be  remembered  that  often, 
among  the  Orientals,  both  Syriac  and  Arabic,  the  end  of  a 
line,  or  of  a  paragraph,  or  the  insertion  of  a  note  with  ink  of 
a  different  color,  seems  to  be  assumed  by  the  scribe  as  suflS- 
cient  warning  of  a  full  stop.  And  when  a  MS.  is  copied 
purKitatiTrij  but  the  lines  are  not  preserved,  and  the  rubrics 
omitted,  confusion  in  the  punctuation  naturally  results. 

To  some  it  may  seem  a  part  of  my  duty  to  give  all  the 
Scripture  references ;  but  a  careful  examination  has  convinced 
me  that  this  impracticable.  Scripture  words  and  phrases  are 
so  interwoven  with  the  texture  oi  the  whole  composition  that 
to  notice  them  all  would  greatly  mar  the  pages,  and  add  per- 
haps as  much  space  as  the  entire  text  or  translation,  especially 
if  each  reference  were  to  be  discussed  so  as  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  allusion ;  and  the  fruit  would  not  reward  the  la- 
bor. Moreover,  a  number  of  the  Scripture  words  or  phrases 
used  occur  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  Bible.  It  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  there  are  clear  allusions  to  the  Peshitto  ver- 
sion throughout,  but  very  few  exact  quotations ;  almost  all  the 
Scripture  words  and  phrases  being  mingled  with  those  of  the 
writer  of  the  composition.  Where  I  have  noted  the  citation 
of  a  passage,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  quotation  is 
entirely  exact.  Where,  however,  I  have  cited  one  passage, 
though  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  might  imagine  that 
more  would  be  applicable,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  no  more 
will  do  in  the  Syriac  except  the  one  I  have  noted.  Thus, 
where  I  have  noted  Psalm  Ixix.  28,  for  "  book  of  life,"  the 
phrase  is  different  from  that  in  Pliilippians  iv.  3,  or  from  any 
of  the  parallels  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

The  following  is  the  Syriac  text : 
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[^OfMft    X^] 


^  //  ^  ti  •  •  #     *  » 

ooer  ^dJUiA  9LA  .^9bii  1^11^  2Juau#o  ^skAla  ;:ii&cL» 
tj^x#\\|4  UQ]uiQux2  uQ^oJio^o  up»09b&^»  2ii»  iV'ii  rtn*y 

Cf^uML^N  Ol^O  .  CfXQii2  20Cf  ;S»  }9SI  }&VaX.O  IAOXm 
,1  .  .  ,i  ••  "  ^ 

ZAx»    2X&Jks2    2W«0    2fUi4»    ^^iAb^Of    h^    5A^    UQUiQUX2» 

JLiACf  0043  9bM2o  UQUAI1X2  UXrO  .  2A«#ft  2x»oto»X  ^SjL 

#  I  •  f  #      •  //  f 

^au^  ^01^  Z*I^o  24Utoa  ,;t">.a  29S2  ^i>aabDa  2^^ 
Uof  2:a9b##  diMLXft  Zuia  ^  9J»2o  2^abi»  lilA^o  .  aOL^ 


M  // 


.Uxfijttoo  ;iVaP,d»  UiJ^  I^aX.   cuan2o  2X9^^    2xU 

2x2  ^ft  aa2  ojil  i^»  )M^  '^^1:^1  tiax  ^utimi  ^o0» 

ifclfqf^  9bdo  2x]MLi  oy^  2ocf  ^^9  ;S»  Ui*2  ;l^2  2X9JbA 

2daau#  3^2  ^^  2xaaux  MiSkAtoo  2crv^2  k^  ^iLao  oocr 

1  MS.  (errore)  ^^2 

mm 

2  A  much  later  baud  has  added  in  the  margin :  }O9U0p90  ^X]^0 

.  ^^l  )^aaA  ^^i^si^l 

3  Bead  u^l  ^!kX 
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.    UQUAUN2    ^ft    OOf    .   2»i\|piifll 

2iikxft  OLxkS  2^9bX  (i^Lx  ikxx  ^  2x909Jka  ii^oLa 

>S!iJBlA^  ^2  •^a^^^  >?'  >^aL9  ^ftX  o^ft 

2xciLiiito  i^o  2»9b90   2^JaLflo  Ux£»o  l^xo^'o  2XofO 

^.^bSiMax  1^  ^o  iar.i'>.o  iaoLa  ^^%  ocboJ  \Vyi.  2mu9 
^1X9  4UMu»  ZS  aS2o  .  ;^»2  ^  hjsaa  ^  2X^2  uikM^ 

2c5^2  kto  ^^bAxoS   iLiOcr  aJLo  idlax   u^»9b9o  iA 

w0fO4u2»  UQ»Ob*22  ooai*22  UQ»a.«22  09bM2o  IMX  oiXo :  woSf 

^  *  •  #  »  # 

».9AXaS  ^9bX  JjAW  e^Ai^  2ocf  oJhdo  :  ^o]riA»^ 

^  In  the  margin,  in  red,  is  the  numeral  2,  marking  this  as  the  second 
division  or  chapter. 

^  A  somewhat  later  hand  has  added  in  the  margin :  uMOyiM  ^2 

^  Written  ^OMft  ,  but  C^  written  above,  with  mark  of  substitu- 
tion. 

7  Isaiah  vi.  8. 
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I  Ao  ls£L^%  ^Xftxa  ^^Al^  kA^l  MJL9  i^  IsSJk^l 

IW^l   ^.oS    ..^Jki^XXft    ^SjL    ittHliiga   <^l   MJL9   2X9bM2 

^^2  ^kux9  ^9bX  i^Xft  l%hi  ciox  aero  ^4Ufti^x2  ^^ 

•  •  •  I  •  // 

^ftifciitS  o9b^o  okMxa  oAm  ^^  ;xcf  ..i*uL»  Miijcxo 

#  •      ,»  ▼ 

t 

luMp  jJsiavS  2ofo .  2M#^  ^'VfcVv  3AX.2  ;idi#2o  Uou^ 
2»iint>i  2xa^AAxa  ^iaxo^o  ?,t  i>a  2x#ftaMLkto  ^4a2 


«•• 


m  I  ^  m  «  ^    |»  • 

MM  M  ^  a  m 


8  A  red  numeral  3  in  the  margin  marks  here  the  beginning  of  the 
third  division  or  chapter. 

9  Compare  Deut.  x.  18 ;  Fs.  Ixxxii.  3 ;  Isa.  i.  17. 

0  Bead  2aJttbV\>  ^  Read  2iNA^f  with  perhaps  a  O  prefixed. 
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•  I 


•       //  f  ^    IS 


aAX2 

^.^b^I^lsa    2kA9    ^2ft    2mL9     2xoyM#    ^fik>Si>    ft^bX 


^2  ^2  .  2xa^>^ft  ^n^JAtoft  ^f\iVt?i  \\t%  U^iLiJttO 
f  *        #•  ^  It 

^^9X2    2X11  S^So    ^O^    %^4U&^    2XteZ^O    2X909bX»0 

ottft  .  2iL*9bM2  ouQuo  orx4a2  uixiAft  .  ^oaA  Ua^ri 


#  f 


hiD  ^.aaJAxx  U^  ^o  .  2omft   o|A9b9   UObMi^M   i 

2cfa  ^9bto2xft  2^^  ^'\iiiD  o^l^^a^So  ^.^^4^1^20  jlant 
cp9al  ^9b^x  ^o  . .  ^^>Si\  X9i92a  ^ab20  ^  ^lijc 

"P^^    9AX2    iS    2MI09bX»    Cp90b*O    iX-^^bH    UUL9   fbi^ft 
II         II  •    •  f  f 

h»  cicpft  ^a  ^.9^^  U^2  ciox  .  •  ^ai^ai^  4ux&x2a 

wPffti»Si!fio   cr9bau#   ^ikX.  2xa2  3uM»2a    ^^o  s^Lji^a 
ci-S  2oo)A  ii'  ;ax9  ^b^a  2:Dal9  ?^\|SfttS  ^ofabSOiA 

i!!kx  240U9  Sbkkift  ca2  ^o .  2^1$^  ^diaox 


<    < 


•<  • 


2  Bead  UOyi^  3  Ps.  ixix.  28. 

*  Matt.  V.  23  (with  a  noteworthy  change  of  word). 
VOL.  xm.  6 
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m 


II  f         I  »     I       I 

mm         _  A* 


^2  iS^  Ulft  ZSo  wCfoibl*  J^f  Z*aU  2^#  ^AMftiiiM 

^-        #•        *         I  I*  i"  ^ 

;yimiVyia2  }ik9^Ui  Z^i^o  ^^«f2a  ^bfto  Zxom^  ]:>»o^  2^o 

0f9b#2  )auM  2i^la  Z^o  ^a#o  Uio^o  iflmijiiino  wk^ 

z!^o  cm  &A0X2»  o^OLO  2iSo  ofA^oau^^ft  Z^o  o»a  9ik*x2» 
Z^o  jlliVt  sLttXftXft  2fa2  Z^o  ZaUi»  ^2 '  uefosM  zL^ 
*9M  2xaV>ii<  Z^o  <xaft2»  crk^ox  l^o  «^Mi90f>  cfaOLB 

«iiAO  Z^  20vS2»  culs^  Z^2  :  ZXA9b9»  29b*Z9  2»of  2X9Jk,2 

2liA09^    ^Z»0    0^#^    ^^LflLX    Z^O    l%m    2X9bi^2    ikMLX^ 

lijUft  hiMO  :  2ocvi  l:»9b^  lu^x  2x9^9  02  op  VZii? 


irfito2  ZMi*M9ft  c^o&V^  AoJk&o 

2c|.S2ft    2/KV>^ift    ZMU9   ^9bO   zii^o   ZMuJa    ^M'VTXa 

s  Gen.  i.  2. 
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lof^ift  «f9bM}^  MMiiMift  2€f^2ft  wOfOftoaJi  sooJlla  Xmuam 
u#9JBM»  i^o  .  2A0f  2M^ft  €y»iVii.i  ^kfelxa  oof  U^ 
oof  2ikis^o  8ucroiL*2  7;mu#^  2o(^2»  uoyft\*iS  ^Zxo 
»uld2a  oi^iAto  ^.^  ^jbLOf^kd  ucfOMiai^fbSi  "pi^J^  ^S^x.  ^^Jca 

1^   ^a  :  «^.ad4i&^   ^1!^   ^^ogLo   2ml#9lO   Ik^% 

#  •  II 

^iiai?  lllila&o  U^oxo  U^cL#o  ZjILo  }mo2^o  jAVIIx^ 

ZaojuA  XxMkXft  ef^ofObi  ciox.  ^of2a  ull^ox  ^ev&^ 

'  I        *       ^^  II 

«.$baJd2A  IV^  Z«  '»g»  2AX9  9^ft  cp9oJ  ^aJLxo  wikoS 
^9^20   ^ji^fcY*!!  1^0   ^aifcVv    ^bu#a2o   ^.^bdOAiti  ^olx 

OVii9»  i?>«iftSo  Z^9uAi9  2\\|tl  ^.^bdbS  iSx20  ^«^«     Vfti 

^  ^ktoxx2  2^  '2^«f  2X9J<2  ^  ltsa\  ^^\^  a\te2a 

oiML^o      -:•  ^.^b^^xx  Z^o  ;x&2  wis  (^aucf  9biD2»  ZaJax 

zLioLXft    ixoJk*!!    iILd  oJk:DMi2o  ?  at  ilia    4U9    crxo^; 


)i!k^  aagi>.a  cf^x2  bta  t^a^a  cf9bdU2  oa^aba  H9b:»2a 

-:-  ^2  ^>nSik 


0  This  word  is  in  the  margin.  7  Read 

^  MS.   wCf:i^2  .     The  correction  intended  is  doubtless  that  here 
given, 
tt  Matt.  V.  18.  0  Heb.  xiu.  17.  1  Deut.  xl.  14. 
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2ovS2»  Zi^aixM  Uoa  l^o  .  3»fctnVfttiirfc»3i  oyikJ*  l!^% 

IftOWQM  ^OvI^J^  Z^O  UOO^Ojfto  UQ»09b&^ft  ^CfXO^^ 

}9u2a  2dCf  2X9^^2  Ml4idX2  ^i^ft  ^la^ftoioft  ^oCi&M  Z^o 
diu#^  do^a^ftflLS  3ucfoa  Z*V^9  ^^^  ZocfX  vou^^  wcf 


w  •  « 


.  ^2a  ^2o  ^2 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text : 

2  Head  Z^^m^XO  3  An  evident  error  for  uef09L29 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  reading,  which  also  makes  sense ;  but  a  letter 
is  marked  above,  with  a  (Syriac)  caret  below,  which  seems  to  make  it 
^yiS  .  But  it  is  probably  a  double  error,  and  the  emendation  to  be 
made  by  joining  this  with  the  next  word,  ^9^  .    But  this  last  is 

unnecessary  if  Castle's  remark  is  true  (CasteUi  Lex,,  p.  81,  s.v.  fbS): 

» 

''Aliqiiando  est  i.  q.  fbS  ,''  i.e.,  as  I  take  it,  the  prefix. 
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By  the  Hand  of  God  I  Write 
THE   EXTREMITY  OF  THE   ROMANS. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  and  ninety  of  the  Greeks,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Kaniin  the  first  [^.  6.  25  December,  A.  D.  778], 
when  Athanasius  the  patriarch  of  the  Romans,  with  twelve 
bishops,  ^SQ  hundred  and  thirty  priests  and  deacons,  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  believers — the  aged,  the  young  men,  and  children, 
and  virgins — were  gathered  in  the  great  temple  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  and*  were  engagedf  in  prayer,  on  a  sudden  there  was  great 
darkness  and  blackness,  such  as  never  was  its  like.  And  a  disci- 
ple of  Athanasius  went  outside  of  the  temple  to  see  ;  and  he  saw 
a  letter  hanging  above  the  temple  in  the  air.  And  he  went  in  to 
the  patriarch  and  made  known  to  him  concerning  the  wonder 
that  he  saw.  And  Athanasius  answered  and  said,  *  Remain  ye 
now  until  we  offer  the  holy  mysteries,  that  are  life  and  death  to 
those  that  behold.' 

And  when  the  holy  mysteries  were  finished,  Athanasius  went 
out,  and  much  people  besides.  And  he  decreed  a  curse,  and 
said,  *  Let  every  man  that  heareth  this  curse  come  to  the  church.' 
And  there  was  gathered  much  people,  of  priests  and  deacons  that 
were  seven  thousand|  in  number,  until  there  remained  no  one 
who  did  not  come  to  the  church,  except  those  for  whom  it  was 
not  right  to  come. 

And  when  they  were  gathered  and  were  entreating  of  God, 
and  offering  penitence,  because  of  the  darkness  that  had  befallen, 
they  heard  also  a  voice  from  heaven,  such  as  never  was  its  like, 
that  said,  *  Repent,  ye  sons  of  men.'  (And  when  the  people 
heard,  they  multiplied  [their]  tears  toward  God.  Then  Athan- 
asius the  patriarch  arose  and  clad  himself  in  a  white  priestly  gar- 
ment, and  likewise  all  the  people,  and  purified  themselves  from 
all  defilement  of  sin ;  but  Athanasius  himself  spread  out  his 
priestly  garments  and  entreated.) ||  *If  you  do  not  keep  the  day 
of  Friday  from  the  ninth  hour  until  the  ninth  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing of  Monday,  as  I  commanded  you,  I  will  send  upon  you 
wicked  men,  who  will  shed  your  blood  upon  the  earth  ;  and  fam- 
ines, and  shakings,  and  commotions,  and  pestilences,  and  the  lo- 
cust, and  hail,  and  every  evil  plague,  because  of  the  day  of  holv 
Sunday  ;  and  if  ye  will  not  hear  my  words,  I  would  wipe  off  all 
flesh  from  the  earth,  even  unless  I  had  sworn  by  the  great  Name, 
and  had  been  working  from  God  toward  you  by  my  mighty  arm.' 


*  Literally.  '  *  who. "  t  Or ,  '  *  standing. " 

X  A  much  later  hand  has  added  in  the  margin  :   *'  and  two  hundred, 

and  believers  forty-seven  thousand." 
§  The  Syriac  numeral  here  marks  section  or  chapter  II.    The  scribe 

evidently  thought  the  following  words  to  be  the  prayer  of  Athanasius  ; 

but  it  seems  to  me  otherwise,  i.  e.,  more  words  spoken  by  the  voice. 
I  A  nearly  or  quite  contemporaneous  band  has  added  in  the  margin  : 

"  as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  because  of  adultery  and  fornication." 
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And  this  letter  fell  upon  his  priestly  garment,  and  he  read  it  to 
the  people  three  times.  And  the  people  answered  and  said, '  Alas  !* 
Alas  !  Alas  !  For  he  is  holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,!  of 
whom  the  heaven  and  the  earth  are  full  of  his  glories,  who  has 
sent  upon  us  his  signs  and  his  wonders  for  our  consolation.' 

And  there  was  written  in  it  thus  :  *  We  sent  to  you  one  letter 
in  the  year  one  thousand  and  forty  two  of  the  Greeks  ^^.  e.  A.  D. 
Y31],  and  we  sent  another  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  fifty 
[A.  D.  739],  to  the  purport  that  ye  should  turn  to  God ;  and  did 
not  turn  ;  and,  behold,  again  we  send  this  third  in  the  year  one 
thousand  and  ninety  of  the  Greeks  [A.  D.  778j.  Now,  then,  see, 
and  hear,  and  keep  your  tongues  from  lying,  which  ye  speak  in 
the  church  when  ye  offer  the  living  and  holy  sacrifice  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chnst ;  and  do  ye  keep  your  bodies  froili  adultery 
and  from  fornication,  and  from  all  those  things  that  art  displeas- 
ing to  God  ;  and  do  you  keep  this  holy  day  of  Sunday. 

I  *•  Ye  lawless  ones,  Wo  to  you  because  of  the  judgment  of 
orphans,  and  of  the  widow,  and  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  destitute,§ 
who  knock  at  your  doors,  and  ye  do  no  mercy  to  them — even  that 
I  might  do  mercy  to  you.  Behold,  also,  to  the  Hebrews  I  gave 
the  law  through  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai ||  and  behold,  they  keep 
the  sabbaths  more  excellently  than  ye,  and  give  tithes  and  alms 
to  the  poor.  But  ye,  who  are  clad  in  holy  baptism  and  the 
sign  of  the  glorious  Trinity,  have  made  yourselves  to  hear  not 
nor  comply  with  my  words  and  my  commandments.  But  if  ye 
do  not  keep  the  day  of  Sunday,  which  is  life-giving  to  your 
souls,  I  swear  to  you  by  my  mighty  arm  that  I  will  bring  upon 
you  great  evil.  But  if  now  ye  turn  from  your  hateful  ways 
and  from  your  evil  doings,  so  as  to  give  almsl  to  the  poor,  and  to 
keep  Sunday  and  Friday,  I  will  do  to  you  mercy  and  favor  like 
that  which  [I  did]  to  the  Greeks.  But  if  ye  will  not  hear,  I  will 
send  for  messengers  upon  you  evil  beasts,  that  shall  devour  the 
flesh  of  your  sons  and  of  your  daughters  before  your  eyes  ;  and 
I  will  send  upon  you  winged  and  destroying  serpents,  because  of 
your  tongues  which  speak  lying. 

*  Verily  verily  I  say  unto  you.  If  ye  do  hot  keep  the  day  of 
Sunday  and  of  Friday,  and  number  the  full  amount  for  fasting 
and  prayer,  I  will  avenge  upon  you  bitter  judgment  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come. 

*Syr.  u»a-11i.  e.  **Heu8l" 

f  So  I  render,  for  obvious  reasons.  But  the  passage  is  an  amplified  quota- 
tion from  the  Peshitto,  Isaiah  vi.  3,  where  the  word  correctly  renders  the 

Hebrew  DlK32f     For  other  instances  see  R.  Payne  Smith's  The%auru», 

Ephraim  uses  a  different  word  for  the  same. 
X  The  Syriac  numeral  here  marks  section  UI. 


§  Syriac  M-^?©  «*  and  of  the  dry." 

I  Mount  Sinai,  everywhere  in  this  MS.,  is  in  the  p^urct/  number. 
^Literally,  "righteousnesses." 
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*  Verily  verily  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  putteth  away  his  wife 
and  taketh  another,  tne  blood  of  John  the  Baptist  shall  be  upon 
his  head.  And  if  ye  do  not  turn  from  your  evil  ways,  I  will  send 
upon  you  hail  stones  that  come  down  from  heaven,  and  will  de- 
stroy you  and  all  your  possessions,  until  ye  say,  Lo,  everything 
is  fulfilled  that  I  said  concerning  you.  But  if  ye  keep  the  holy 
day  of  Sunday,  and  the  day  of  I<  riday,  I  will  not  do  anything 
that  I  am  minded  to  do. 

*  Again  I  say  to  you,  that  whoever  gives  of  his  labor  to  the 
church,  I  will  requite  him  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
thirty  fold  and  sixty  fold  and  a  hundred  fold ;  and  I  will  write 
his  name  in  the  book  of  life.  And  every  one  that  holdeth  anger 
towards  his  fellow,  and  shall  deliver  his  fellow  to  the  authority 
on  the  day  of  Sunday,  to  him  there  shall  not  be  forgiveness 
of  sins.  And  every  man  that  stirreth  up  evil  against  his  fel- 
low on  the  day  of  Sunday,  cursed  is  all  his  labor.  But  on  the 
day  of  Sunday  be  in  love  and  unity  one  with  another,  because 
the  Holy  Spirit  hover eth  over  you. 

*  But  I  swear  to  you,  brethren,  by  the  great  and  mighty  power 
of  God,  that — No!  by  the  voice  of  thunders,  and  No!  by  the 
floods  of  rain,  and  No!  by  the  swiftness  of  lightnings,  and  No! 
by  the  beauty  of  Seth,  and  No!  by  the  perfection  of  Melchizedek, 
and  No  !  by  the  prophets  without  sins,  and  No !  by  the  just  one 
who  committed  no  fault,  and  No !  by  the  fasting  of  right- 
eous men,  and  No  !  by  the  tabernacle  that  was  pitched*  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  No  !  by  the  fasting  of  Moses  nor  yet  that  of  Aaron, 
and  No  !  bj-  the  four  evangelists  Matthew  and  Mark  and  Luke 
and  John,  and  No  !  by  the  hour  of  laying  hand  upon  the  head  of 
our  Lord,  and  No  !  by  the  womb  that  bare  him  and  the  matrix 
in  which  he  was  given  birth,  and  No  !  by  his  crucifixion,!  and 
No  !  by  his  sepulchre  in  which  he  was  buried,  and  No  !  by  the 
judgment  that  he  shall  judge  according  to  desert,  and  No  !  by 
the  mystery  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  No  !  by  the  sepulchre  of 
Abel,  and  No  !  by  the  beauty  of  Enosh  !  and  No  !  by  the  armies 
of  myriads  of  myriads  that  serve  before  Him  by  night  and  by 
day — that  this  letter  was  not  written  by  the  hand  of  son  of  man, 
but  by  the  finger  of  the  living  God  !  And  every  one  who  heareth 
this  letter  and  doth  not  take  a  copy  of  it  and  put  [it]  in  the  place 
in  which  he  standeth,  or  in  the  church,  shall  be  under  a  curse. 
And  whosoever  doth  take  and  read  it,  God  will  indeed  bless  him 
and  pardon  his  sins  ;  and  he  shall  enter  the  bridechamber  of 
Christ.     Amen. 

*  We  beseech  of  you,  brethren,  that  ye  give  alrasj  to  the  poor 
and  to  strangers,  that  ye  may  find  mercy  and  favor  before  the 
mighty  judgment  seat  of  God  most  high,  and  that  ye  honor§  the 

♦  Or,  **  by  the  shekinah  that  dwelt." 
fOr,  *'  by  [the  fact]  of  his  crucifixion." 
\  Literally,  **  righteousnesses." 

§The  words  for  "  and  that  ye  honor"  are  omitted,  but  supplied  in 
the  margin  a  prima  manu. 
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v\.xw\:  v»i  (ukI,  that  I  justice  which]  sacrificed  the  lamb  of  the 
iiN  ih^  IukI,  him  who  Wareth  the  sins  of  this  world.  And  every 
»iu  Nvho  liixlily  ilcMptses  God's  exhorters,*  he  is  accursed,  and  the 
v\  i.iih  thiii  Uo  Hoiit  upon  Sodom  shall  tread  him  down  ;  because 
\\w\  .lie  till'  siilt  of  the  earth,  and  they  are  ministers  of  God,  and 
uaclu*reii»l*  life  [i.  e.  salvation]  to  the  sons  of  the  holy  church, 
iml  tlicv  watch  for  vour  souls.  But  if  ye  will  not  hear  mv 
wuiaIm,  I  will  Hi»nd  upon  you  evil  plagues,  and  divers  diseases 
\\\  full  measure  hateful,  and  pustules,  and  ulcers,  and  tumors,  so 
I  h«il  Nv  i>i  lUH  shall  swarm  f n^m  them.  And  I  will  turn  again  the 
li^hi  uf  the  sun  into  darkness,  and  will  turn  away  my  face  from 

••  liut  if  ve  shall  hear  my  words  and  turn  to  me,  and  keep  the 
lu»l\  day  ot  Sunday,  I  will  multiply  your  fruits  with  your  pos- 
Mc.^^itms,  ami  will  have  merev  upon  you  and  upon  your  sons,  and 
I  will  bless  Your  laWr,  and  \  will  ijive  to  vou  the  earlv  and  the 
latter  rain  iu  its  season,  and  I  will  rain  upon  you  blessing  from 
this  Wtter.' 

A  \oiee  was  hearil  fr\>m  heaven,  saving,  *  Believe,  ye  sons  of 
men,  aiivl  do  m»t  doubt/  And  with  tlie  voice,  the  temple  was 
tilled  w  ith  swivt  and  delightful  inior,  such  as  its  like  never  was 
amon>![  men.  And  the  \oii*e  of  the  armies  of  heaven  was  heard 
saviuvj,  *  HU^sstsl  Ih*  the  honor  of  the  Lorvl  from  his  holy  place, 
fi»re\er  and  ever.     Amen. 

Auvl  I  Athatiasius,  |^^triarv*h  of  Rome,  wrote  a  copy  of  this 
letier,  auvi  sent  it  u»  all  the  extrvmities  of  the  earth,  and  it  went 
eveu  to  the  risiuar  of  the  sun.  And,  behold,  I  swear  to  von, 
bivlhivu  auvl  lvlv»\^\i,  thai  No!  by  the  strength  of  our  Lord 
.K'sun  i'hvi^t,  a»ul  No  !  bv  the  irlv>rious  name  of  Go*.l  most  high, 
and  NvO  by  the  i:if:s  of  a:ii^*ls,  and  No!  by  the  tn»ps  of 
eheiub^,  liiul  No!  b\  the  ho*uie>s  of  seraphs  lltat  cry  '  Holy, 
UoU,  Uv^N/a^d  No!  b\  the  p^^j^vers  of  Peter  and  PjkuL  and 
No!  b\  trie  ow^wtis  v*f  tuirtvrs,  and  No!  bv  the  saffenngs  of 
ev^uU'^Nv^vN  ^ha:  this  !etter  was  uot  wrictea  \v  the  hjknd  of  !4*>a 
of  uv.ui,  but  b\  the  ?rit<\'"  '^^^  the  Ilvtu:^  iknL 

Vusl  lu^sv  I  v'V,ti\\it  :ivv.i  voMv  brvthrva  and  N-Iove«L  taat  th^re 
be  iu»  lu  ^*»,  .-i'.v.o^'i!  NoA  >*ho  ^i'.l  iK't  Neliev*-  ir:  this  lxett«^r — that  b« 
fiM"  cvv^".\  \^'m'  !  Av-,l  ewrv  ocv  into  wbvy«e  buitids  i:  hjLth  '.vme 
'  i.  V'.  \Ou»  U  ,ih\el  I-,*  >*r'.;e  ^t  ooo^  ot  it^  :  I  trutrvAti  tiit  b^  >«:fad 
\\\'  ',.'  h'.x  •;-."-,»^,  :-,»r-t>ru*.Lc-r  sis  vt  w-jls  ^c^v^a  wcjl  th«;f  H-.'lv  >oLn.t» 
■^ud  ■'.  ',>  v'.^'.v;  »,lxt'j  *.:;  sho;.:*-,l  Iv  trauausruLittt^d  to  jlL'.  ?teLi»rv,ers. 
Ausi  .\v;\  s*:.!V  'M^'i'i  "^c^Arvih.  Ar.t'.l  ivts*  >* '>oi><?  bdLL*«.l>  it  bjLtli  oi.-cie 
\\.  V.  w':u'  ".^  t'Sv*.  ivvl  '^e  '.i''ch  *x»c  ti^U'  :i  ^.voy  jj:  :•:  :*.'  \l<  h-.-a-^*? 
J^',i',l  v.«  V>  v\k'v\  v\t!'  bv  j^vurs«^.L  A7«.l  t,'^vrv  ':nri  -^b^i:  btLiev- 
eiih,  '4b,  v;s-JVLvx  ,»:  v»vv!.  >!Ki!l  bv  uyori  h\m^  \<-^  Aa»l  Anit^cu 
;^Md    VvK-JJt  ! 
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The  last  composition  in  the  manuscript  is  the  hymn  of 
"  Praise  before  tne  Holy  Mysteries." 

The  term  "  Holy  Mysteries,"  or  simply  "  Mysteries,"  which 
many  translators  of  Syriac — and  indeed  of  Greek  as  well — 
often  translate  by  "  secrets,"  often  apparently  misunderstand- 
ing the  application  of  the  term,  means  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  application  of  a  like  word  to  the  same  thing  is  regular 
among  nearly  all  the  Eastern  Christians,  and  a  very  large  part 
of  the  Western.  Two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  word  "mass"  had  the  same  derivation  and 
primitive  meaning,  as  well  as  application ;  the  derivation  from 
"  ite,  missa  est "  being  quite  a  modern  affair.  The  following 
note  of  Joseph  Scaliger  will  show  the  former  ideas  that  pre- 
vailed respecting  it.  It  is  a  part  of  his  note  on  Revelation 
xvii.  5 ;  the  other  part  being  too  irrelevant  and  spicy  for  our 
purpose.  I  take  it  at  second  hand  from  the  Elzevir- Whittaker 
Greek  New  Testament  of  1633,  which  was  printed  at  Ley  den, 
but  bears  a  London  imprint : 

"  ^ETtlmrai  rmv  fxotnrjpicoi^  erant,  qui  apud  Christianos  arany- 
lobfit^^ot.  Et  propterea  duplicia  erant  yujarfipta  to.  (uxpa  dicata 
TLaxriyrjau  iTTOTrrdip,  tol  fisydXa  rjj  re^erj,  propterea  elegantissim^ 
Poeta  vetus  dixit,  ^  Ynvo^  za  fuxpa  too  Oai^drou  fiuffrrjf/ea.  De 
nevf  noMmxs  Chrestiemfies  de  diuerses  la/ngues  qui  sont  en 
nature  aujourd^huy^  il  n^y  en  a  pas  uns  qui  n^appeUe  la  liturgie 
mysterium,  com/me  tous  aya/ns  pesche  du  Grec  [iDori/iptov^ 
htqueUe  lAJuague  est  mere  &  dela  chose  cfe  du  nom^  Trdura  rrepi 
TrauTwu  TepaT£uouiv7j,  Bref  toutes  les  la/agues  appeUent  la 
Messe^  Myster^  Mystir^  Mystiri^  fioari^peov^  mesmes  tes  Latins. 
Car  le  mot  de  Messe  on  Ventend  &  Tie  Ventend-on  point. 

Since  the  text  and  matter  of  this  hymn  are  somewhat  con- 
nected with  the  "Revelation  of  Paul"  and  the  "Extremity  of 
Rome,"  it  seems  altogether  proper  to  give  the  Syriac  text  and 
a  translation.  It  is  noted  by  the  punctuation  as  composed  of 
four-verse  stanzas,  each  verse  octosyllabic.  The  text  is  given 
exactly  as  it  is  in  the  manuscript,  except  that  the  point  of  a 
rish  or  dolath  is  supplied  where  it  is  wanting  in  the  manu- 
script. Foot-notes  supply  the  necessary  emendation.  The 
following  is  the  Syriac  text : 

VOL.  xm.  7 
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■ 


• »  #  I  I*  •  # 


#  •  ^»  #    #  I* 

.  ^iXMU)?  2«|.S2  4U9  .  a^^  9f>3J^  3ii>f\a   -:-  oof  U^o^i 
^2^ft  Ui*2o  -:-  U^osk^  ;tui!i  4U9  .  iM^Jio  U^x  2^9aa 

USL*  l^x  -:-  ziLflBbSft  ^AftoAo  IftcMOo  .  zliiS  yilx 
■  * 

■  • 

9fX9b9   UiL     -:-    U^i*1ft^    iirtii*1T    01^    9bM2   .  wOfA^Jkjk^ 


»    •■    f        «  I*  ## 


.  uCPfO|L*2  UO^ft  XD09bA  -:-  Orxl^to  4UaUX20  .  OfXoAiPB 

mm  ^■•*'af  I  •  • 


1  Bead  XmJUDJI  2  Abbreviated  for  wOf 
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'        '  *  ••        A  f 


I      A.        I 


.  ^io  ^2  ^ft  ft^b^o  .  )ikkS  ;i^99Jk.  )aLix 


l9ft  ikOLS  X9blto2M90  epLOLkS  01^2 

liidaL&ft .  jumitfi  finite  Ckaau9 .  ;&^oxo  }Sju»  A  il*2  . 

^optiia .  Z^MuA  Ucf^  u^k^a:i2  -:-  opBOftiU  zIL  oA  il*2 

»  i«  I*    •  » 

U  •*  ^  •        I  I  •  I  ^     It 

o Of .  uliiii^n  2^0bA  &b^2ft .  lil^oa  ?niiS  olcf  -:-  XXftfyV^a 

o^2toft  OLda  «iiAO  .  2^aaJLi[»  9l#m  9bto2ft  ^2' .  2muA 
UooiiS  jiftiiS  ^  -:-  ?%BUiii»ta  dil  otfi  U^  ?4ii>S  ^ 


■  M 


I   •^  ^  I  A|l  ,!« 

3  Possibly  a  slip  for  iftOfOJl  ^  Psalm  civ.  15. 

^  At  this  point  the  scribe  made  a  mistake ;  writing  first  part  of  a 
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#  •  //        •  »  •        ii 

Uoja  }a»»  1^  -:-  li^i^  ^sy^K^%  teals  .  ixyL*  xJlia 

.  .  Hfcllia   lf^2  m^   0L^1%   .  hlVmV'^?   iMk^    cio^ 

•  ^#  tt  tt  0*  * 

IfL  OOP  -  laJttul  2&ef  ^  ixxo  [.]l9biJ^  ^op  iJouof^ft  i^ 

-:-  •:-  •:-  -:-  laAX  Z^a  uof  ixodi^ft  [.]  Z^cfiu  Zoor 

•  •  #        # "  If 

-:-  i^9l*V#   2d9J3UO    2^9b9   UCf   ^940    ^3^29   )&^XX20 

k^a   Ufl^9b9  b^oa   X^O^  ;Lkl9^  Z^^ajO  ritlmtlfl   oyMJUft 


• « 


word  in  the  next  verse,  and  erasing  it.  Then  after  the  erased  place  he 
began  again,  apparently  mixing  the  proper  word  with  the  same  word  of 
the  next  verse,  and  finally  marking  it  with  dots  of  erasure.     This 


last-mentioned,  omitting  the  dots  of  erasure,  is  either  ^Vf\Hi^O  or 

MKpA^O  .    Whatever  sense  may  be  given  it,  not  only  the  dots  of 

erasure  but  its  redundancy  in  the  metre  show  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
text. 

«Bead 
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The  following  is  the  translation,  keeping  line  (verse)  for  line 
(verse)  to  the  original : 

PRAISE  BEFORE  THE  HOLY  MYSTERIES. 

Let  us  take  the  hody  that  maketh  us  pass  over  . 

To  the  fearful  place  without  terror  ; 
And  drink  the  cup  of  salvation, 

That  Cometh  down  to  us  from  on  high,  his  drink-giving. 

When  the  body  is  divided  [or,  broken]. 
Every  man  shall  behold  for  himself  \lit,y  in  his  (own) 
person]. 

Upon  the  body  resteth  fire. 
And  upon  the  cup  a  flame. 

Between  the  fire  and  the  flame 

Standeth  the  priest  and  the  sanctified. 
The  priest  is  greater  than  an  angel. 

And  is  more  excelling  fiery.* 

Christ  made  him  mediator 

Between  God  and  humanity. 
That  he  might  put  quiet  and  peace 

Between  sons  of  men  and  spiritual  ones. 

And  whosoever  curseth  the  priest. 

He  is  cursed  by  night  and  by  day; 
The  hours  of  night  curse  him. 

And  moon  and  stars  in  the  firmament. 

Three  doves  went  out  to  the  wilderness 

After  the  heavenly  eagle : 
The  Samaritan  [woman],  the  Canaanite  [woman]. 

And  the  sinful  [woman]  that  anointed  his  feet. 

To  the  Samaritan  [woman]  he  gave  water. 

And  to  the  Canaanite  [woman]  healing; 
And  to  the  sinful  [woman]  that  anointed  his  feet 

He  said.  Thy  debts  are  forgiven. 

Hannah  the  daughter  of  Penuel 

Embraced  him,  also  kissed  him; 
And  the  Spirit  rested  on  her  lips. 

And  she  prophesied  concerning  him. 

Redeemer  of  the  agesf  is  he. 

And  Lord  of  all  created  things; 
And  his  power  is  in  height  and  depth; 

And  he  gave  his  disciples  commandment 


*  The  Syriac  word  is  a  peculiar  epithet  of  the  angels.   \  Or,  **  worlds." 
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That  they  should  be  healing  all  the  sick, 
And  all  the  plagued,  and  all  in  affliction. 

Blessed  is  he  that  arose*  from  Mary 
And  became  a  man  by  his  own  will. 

And  gave  life  tof  Adam,  and  to  his  offspring', 

In  the  multiplications  of  his  goodness. 
And  you  his  people  Christ  [raised  to  life], 

Redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Only-begotten. 

May  the  King  who  is  exalted^  bless  you. 

And  receive  your  offerings. 
And  may  he  give  life  to§  your  sons  and  your  daughters, 

And  hear  in  his  love  your  prayers. 

May  Christ  give  rest  to  your  departed, 

And  pardon  to  you  your  sins. 
And  fill  you  with  good  things  to  come, 

And  for  his  kingdom  make  you  worthy. 

To  him  be  praise  from  every  mouth, 

And  his  love  and  his  favor  [be]  entering  in 

From  age  even  unto  age,| 

And  to  a  generation  of  generations.     Yea  and  Amen. 

Proceed  at  its  close  {and  to  he  said  with  a  loud  voice)  : 

We  have  hope  and  confidence 

In  Jesus  Christ  the  Savior, •[ 
Who  maketh  abound  his  love  and  favor 

From  his  treasure  full  of  might. 

Every  one  that  eateth  of  his  body 

And  drinketh  of  the  cup  of  his  blood. 
And  every  man  that  believeth  in  him. 

Hath  life  in  himself  [lit.y  in  his  (own)  person]. 

They  who  eat  of  this  bread. 

Their  souls  [have]  no  taste  of  death; 
And  their  bodies,  in  this  world 

And  in  that  which  is  to  come,  possess  delight. 

Every  one  that  eateth  in  faith, 

To  him  the  body  is  full  of  brilliancy ; 
To  his  body  sin  approacheth  not; 

And  his  soul  is  a  river**  in  the  kingdom. 


♦  i.  6.,  rose  like  the  sun.  f  Or,  ** saved." 

5  Literally,  *'  the  King  of  exaltation."  ^  Or,  **  save." 

Or,  **  Forever  and  still  ever."  •^  Or,  **the  life-giver." 

*  I  suspect  a  mistake:  l^ovJ  for  jioiaJ  .  The  emendation  would  sub- 

•titate  **  light"  for  **  river." 
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This  heavenly  bread, 

Which  the  mouth  life-giving*  spake, 
Is  unceasingly  spiritual ; 

He  gave  it  in  fieryf  mystery. 

This  bread  sustains  the  heart,J 

As  David,  who  maketh  wise,  declared; 
And  every  soul  that  eateth  this  bread 

Liveth  thereby,  yea  is  raised  again. 

This  bread  enliveneth  the  understanding. 

And  enricheth  it  with  splendors; 
And  to  the  body  decreeth  quiet 

And  to  the  soul  multiplieth  joys  [or,  passovers]. 

Eat  and  be  filled,  O  ye  hungry  ! 

That  ye  hunger  no  more  forever§ 
And  be  ye  possessing  from  him 

Good  things  imperishable. 

This  it  is  that  delivereth  from  fire; 

This  it  is  that  showeth  light; 
This  it  is,  in  which  possess  honor 

The  soul  and  the  body  together. 

This  wine,  every  one  that  drinketh  it 

Cometh  not  into  judgment  forever, 
But  enjoyeth  delight  in  a  new  life 

In  the  day  that  the  dead  are  renewei 

Every  one  that  is  intoxicated  with  this  wine 

Thinketh  that  fire  is  cold; 
And  he  that  tasteth  of  it  a  particle 

Shall  not  see  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

By  this  sorrows  are  endured, 

By  this  joys  are  made  joyful. 
In  this  the  churches  exult; 

And  they  sanctify  it  with  praise 

Again  for  the  people  of  Christians, 

Who  have  the  life-giving||  mysteries; 
That  they  may  therefrom  be  sustained, 

And  hunger  no  more  forever.^ 

Every  one  that  believeth  in  this  body 

And  drinketh  of  this  wine. 
Therein  he  seeth  the  light 

Of  that  kingdom  which  passeth  not  away. 

*  Or,  **  saving."  t  That  is,  angelically  fiery. 

i  Quoted  from  Psalm  civ.  16.       J  Literally  *'  for  an  age  of  times." 
Or,  **  saving."  1  Or,  "  for  an  age  of  times." 
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The  colophon  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  added  above  (in 
its  place)  at  the  end  of  the  Hymn,  perhaps  deserves  a  little 
more  attention  than  I  have  given  it.  It  seems  to  bear  the 
marks  of  very  negligent  copying  and  abbreviating  from  an 
older  manuscript;  with  inadvertent  omissions,  and  some  sup- 
plementing by  the  copyist.  Translated  literally,  keeping  the 
order  of  words,  it  runs  thus :  "  And  is  finished  bv  my  hands 
this  book  blessed  and  blessing  Heziran  *  who  by  his  name  [is, 
or,  amj  Deacon  fool  Baryachd  JaluiA  who  [is]  from  Bar  Kazi 
who  [is]  from  QerithA  [i.  e.,  village]  Nahrd."  Whether  the 
"  blessed  and  blessing  "  refer,  as  usual  in  subscriptions,  to  some 
place  of  writing  [omitted  by  the  copyist]  ;  or,  as  most  natural  to 
the  construction  as  the  words  stand,  to  the  book ;  or,  as  is  fre- 

?uent,  to  the  month ;  is  a  question  that  suggests  itself  at  the  start, 
incline  to  the  first  supposition  of  the  three.  The  omission  of 
the  preposition  before  "  Heziran,"  as  well  as  the  misapplied 
plural  points  over  the  word,  suggest  that  a  full  date  was  present 
in  the  archetype,  and  that  in  the  date  occurred  the  phrase  "in 
the  month  Heziran."  The  latter  part  of  the  colophon,  after 
the  diamond  punctuation-mark,  probably  refers  to  the  latter 
copyist. 
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Preface. 

This  essay,  in  its  original  fomi,  was  read  before  the  Oriental 
Society  in  May,  1886.  Further  contributions  to  the  subject, 
made  as  reported  in  the  subsequent  Proceedings  of  the  Society, 
have  now  been  incorporated  into  the  work,  and  the  point  of 
view  of  the  whole  somewhat  extended. 

My  first  intention  was  to  reeord  the  data  furnished  by  tlie  * 
Mahabharata  in  regard  to  the  Warrior-caste.  I  have  since 
been  led  to  add  matter  illustrative  of  my  topic  from  works 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  Epic,  and  this  paper  now  oflFers 
de  ixTUTTwv  an  mquiry  into  the  conditions  of  civilization  in  the 
Middle  Ages  of  India  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ruling- 
power.  Into  wider  questions  of  pan-Aryan  interest  I  have 
throufijh  lack  of  space  refrained  from  entering :  for  example, 
into  that  of  land-ownership  and  village  communities,  where  a 
new  and  thorough  investigation  of  India's  position  is  needed. 

I  believe  no  especially  Epic  study  of  Hindu  civilization  has 
yet  been  attempted.  My  authorities  are,  therefore,  chiefly  the 
native  texts.* 


*  A  study  of  the  Vedic  period  is  presented  by  Zimmer's  Altindtsches 
Leben,  Weber's  Collectanea  (Inaische  Studien,  vol.  x.),  Lassen's 
Indische  Alterthumskunde,  and  Miiller's  India  touch  on  some  of  the 

e)int8  here  discussed.  Of  Wilson's  Art  of  War  and  Rajendral^a- 
itra's  Indo- Aryans  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  below.  On  Epic 
antiquities  Muir  has  some  scattered  remarks  and  a  few  special  studies 
in  his  Sanskrit  Texts.  To  these  general  acknowledgment  is  due.  The 
term  Epic  I  limit,  for  convenience,  to  the  MahSbharata,  although, 
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The  following  abbreviations  require  explanation.  Unpre- 
fixed  numerical  references  imply  that  the  quotation  is  from  the 
Mahabharata,  Bombay  edition.* 

R.  =  Ramayana,  ed.  Gorresio ;  M.  =  Manu's  law-book  (mund- 
Vddharm^icastrd) ;  G.  =  Gautama's  law-book  {dhannugdstra\  ed. 
Stenzler ;  Vas.  =  Vasistha's  law-book  (id.),  ed.  Fiihrer ;  Ap.  = 
Apastamba's  law-book  {dharmcbsutrd),  ed.  Biihler ;  B.  =  trans- 
lation of  Baudhayana  by  Biihler.  V.  P.  and  Ag.  P.  denote 
respectively  the  Vishnu  and  Agni  Puranas.  The  names  of  other 
Puranas  and  the  authors  of  the  House-laws  (grhyas'atra)  are 
when  quoted  given  in  full. 

I.  Introduction.     Origin  of  the  Epic. 

In  order  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  material  from  which 
are  drawn  the  cliief  quotations  prefeiTcd  in  this  essay,  a  word 
will  be  necessary  in  regard  to  the  present  and  past  condition  of 
the  Hindu  Epic.  The  poem  is  of  obscure  origin.  History 
fails  us,  and  wlio  can  tnist  Hindu  tradition?  More  than  this: 
the  work  when  analyzed  appears  to  be  inwardly  inconsistent. 
In  the  same  heroes  we  discover  different  characters.  Opposite 
tendencies  seem  at  work.  The  highest  god  is  at  the  same  time 
a  tricky  mortal.  The  chief  knights  are  depicted  now  as  good 
and  now  as  sinful  men.  The  original  theme  is,  as  it  were, 
diverted  from  its  course.f 

conversely,  this  Epic  is  regarded  by  native  authorities  as  an  *  art-poem,' 
as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Mfiller  {tyayd  ca  kdvyam  ity  uktafh 
UunnCit  kdvyam  ohavi^atiy  Mbh.  i.  1. 72 ;  Milller,  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Literature,  p.  41).  The  part  of  this  Epic  embraced  by  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  oooks  I  call  pseudo-Epic.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
Mahabharata  I  have  briefly  discussed  Holtzmann^s  general  argument 
(Epos)  in  my  Introduction,  but  ignored  his  speculations  on  Epic 
Buddhism:  in  respect  of  w^hich  I  can  say  only  that  they  fail  to  con- 
vince me  of  his  demonstrandum.  On  the  important  subiect  of  the 
critique  of  our  received  text  of  the  poem  I  have  not  touched  in  this 
essay.  [See  now  a  paper  thereon  by  the  writer  reported  in  the  Proceed- 
ings for  October,  13H8.  J 

*  A  Patlifinder  or  concordance  of  references  for  the  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  editions  equated  by  verse-decades  has  been  prepared  by  the 
writer,  and  will  soon  be  pubUshed. 

t  An  abstract  will  indicate  this.  Of  two  possible  heirs  to  the  throne 
of  Hastinapura,  Pandu,  the  younger,  having  succeeded  to  the  sover- 
eignty on  account  of  the  blindness  of  his  elder  brother,  Dhritarashtra, 
finally  grew  weary  of  ruling,  and,  retiring  into  the  woods,  where  he 
died,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  blind  Dhritarashtra.  The  latter,  regarding 
Yudhishthira,  Pandu^s  eldest  son,  as  rigtitful  heir,  caused  him  at  first 
to  be  proclaimed  crown  prince ;  but  subsefjuently,  persuaded  by  Duryo- 
dhana  and  others  of  his  sons,  reconsidered  the  matter,  yielded  to  sin, 
permitted  Yudhishthira  with  his  four  brothers  (called  the  Pandus,  as 
opposed  to  the  Kurus,  Dur>'odhana  and  his  brothers)  to  be  enticed  out 
01  the  city,  and  then  settled  the  whole  kingdom  on  his  own  son.  But 
the  Pandus,  at  first  expelled  and  in  mortal  danger,  after  proceeding  to 
Panchala  and  forming  an  alliance  with  that  King  by  a  polvandrous 
marriage  with  his  daughter,  returned  to  HSatinapura,  backed  by  Pan- 
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From  outside  sourc^  we  know  only  that  the  poem  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Sutra  of  A^valayana,  and  seems  to  be  intended  in 
a  description  of  a  Hindu  epic  given  by  Dio  Clirysostomos,  in  a 
fraginent  that  may  have  come  from  Me^jasthenes.  In  the  event 
of  tlie  description  being  original  with  the  first,  100  A.  D.  may 
be  set  as  the  date  of  tliis  information ;  with  tlie  second,  400 
B.  C*  What  other  accounts  we  have  are  not  less  doubtful  in 
date.  Thus,  the  poem  is  known  to  the  Mahabhasya ;  but  the 
earliest  date  of  this  work  is  140  B.  C.,t  while  Pa^ini's  evidence 
is  negative,  mentioning  characters  but  not  the  poem  by  name. 
Of  the  war,  only  the  Epic  gives  an  account,  and  the  date  of  the 
conflict  is  matter  of  inference.  Thus,  Schroeder  reckons  that 
it  antedates  the  Yajur-Veda,  because  the  Kuru-Panchala  alli- 
ance therein  recorded  must  liave  been  the  result  of  the  war ; 
but  this  is  absolutely  uncertain.  Analysis  led  Lassen  to  suppose 
that  the  original  poem  was  an  account  of  a  war  between  Kurus 
and  Panchalas,  not  between  Kurus  and  Pandus.  There  is  no 
very  weighty  reason  for  the  view  thus  expressed.  The  poem 
itself  asserts  that  its  theme  is  the  Kuru-Pandu  war.  Objec- 
tions offered  to  believing  this  are  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
Kurus  are  an  old  family,  known  in  more  ancient  literature, 
while  the  Pandus  are  not.  The  working-over  of  the  poem  is 
also  thought  to  be  attested  by  the  fact  that  its  introductory  part 
states  it  to  liave  had  different  beginnings  and  different  lengths — 
8800  couplets,  24,000,  and  100,000 ;  but  as,  aside  from  other 

f)roofs  of  recent  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  last  length  could  not 
lave  been  noted  till  the  work  had  been  completed,  this  whole 

chala's  influence,  made  terms  with  their  relatives,  and  took  half  the 
realm.  In  a  comer  of  this  they  founded  and  occupied  a  new  town, 
Indraprastha ;  and  here,  after  years  of  conquests,  they  held  a  celebra- 
tion that  awakened  the  envy  of  Duryodhana,  who  soon  challenged 
Yudhishthira  to  a  deceitful  game  of  dice.  In  its  course  the  latter 
played  away  his  newly  acquired  greatness,  and  then  gambled  again 
with  the  understanding  that  the  loser  should  this  time  become  a  her- 
mit. He  lost,  went  into  the  woods  with  his  brothers,  and  remained  there 
in  accordance  with  his  promise  for  twelve  years.  At  the  close  of  one 
further  year  he  found  an  ally,  invoked  anew  the  aid  of  Panchala, 
elected  Krishna  (Vishnu)  as  his  aid,  marched  against  Hastinapura  with 
a  large  force,  and  routed  the  yet  larger  army  or  Duryodhana  by  means 
of  desperate  and  unscrupulous  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  Pandu 
knights  and  the  unfairly  used  influence  of  Krishna  (whose  help  the 
Kurus  had  scorned).  He  found  no  one  to  oppose  him  within  the  town, 
and  had  himself  crowned  king  of  both  Hastinapura  and  Indraprastha ; 
and  finally,  after  a  long  reign,  laid  down  the  crown  in  order  to  climb 
up  to  heaven  in  company  with  his  four  brothers  and  the  famUy  wife : 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  journey  terminating  the  story. 

*  The  different  views  on  this  subject  have  lately  been  set  forth  by  L.  von 
Schroeder,  in  his  Indiens  Literatur  und  Cultur,  p.  464.  Weber  thinks 
the  mention  in  Agvalayana  an  interpolation.  Compare  Lassen,  Ind, 
^«.,i.  589-592. 

t  Weber,  Lity  p.  201,  241. 
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statement  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  comparatively  late 
origin,  belonging  to  the  final  development  of  the  Epic — a  time 
when  the  writers  knew  little  in  regard  to  the  worlang-over  of 
their  inherited  verses.  At  present  the  text  is  overburdened  with 
extraneous  matter,  tales,  laws,  moral  codes,  theologies,  meta- 
physics, quite  stifling  tlie  original  body  of  living  poetry. 

From  another  point  of  view,  efforts  have  been  made  to  prove 
not  only  a  cliange,  but  a  complete  inversion  (in  our  present 
story)  01  the  original  theme.  This  criticism  bases  itself  on  the 
want  of  unity  in  the  characters.  Starting  with  the  two-fold 
nature  of  Krishna- Vishnu  as  man  and  god,*  and  with  the 
glossed-over  sins  of  the  Pandus,  the  critic  argues  that  the  first 
poem  was  written  for  the  glory  of  the  Kurus,  and  subsequently 
tampered  with  to  magnify  the  Pandus ;  and  that  in  this  latter 
form  we  have  our  present  Epic,  dating  from  before  the  fourth 
century  B.  C. ;  since  the  worship  oi  Vishnu  was  in  Megas- 
thenes  time  triumphant  over  that  of  Brahma,  and  it  is  with 
the  cult  of  the  former  god  that  the  Pandus  are  bound  up.  The 
first  poem  would  thus  oe  completely  changed,  or,  as  Schroeder 
in  describing  the  theory  says,t  'set  upon  its  head.'  Schroe- 
der's  exposition  of  the  theory,  being  the  latest  outcome  of  this 
criticism  (we  are  indebted  to  Adolph  Holtzmann  for  its  tone), 
will  serve  as  at  once  the  clearest  and  most  recent  explanation  of 
how  the  Epic  may  thus  have  been  inverted.  '  The  original 
poet  (lie  says  in  substance)  lived  at  a  time  when  Brahma  was 
the  highest  god  (700  to  500  or  400  B.  C.) ;  and  this  singer  was 
a  child  of  the  Kuru-land.  He  heard  reports  of  the  celebrated 
Kuru  race  that  once  reigned  in  his  land,  but  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  dishonorable  fighting  of  a  strange  race  of  invaders. 
This  tragical  overthrow  he  depicted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
his  native  heroes  models  of  knightly  virtue,  while  he  painted 
the  victors  (Pandus,  Pancluilas,  Matsyas),  with  Krishna,  hero 
of  the  Yadavas,  at  their  head,  as  ignoble  and  shamefully  vic- 
torious. This  is  the  old  Bharata  song  mentioned  in  Ajvalfir 
yana.  After  a  time  Krishna  became  a  god,  and  his  priests, 
supported  by  the  Pandus,  soueht  to  make  Kjishna  (Vishnu) 
worthy  to  be  set  against  Buddha.  Their  exertions  were  suc- 
cessful. Vishnu  in  the  fourth  century  became  the  great  god, 
and  his  grateful  priests  rewarded  their  helpers,  the  f  findus,  by 
taking  the  Bharata  poem  in  hand  and  making  a  complete 
change  in  the  story,  so  as  to  relieve  them  of  the  reproaches  of 
the  old  poet.  Finally  they  worked  it  into  such  shape  that  it 
praised  the  PSndus  and  blamed  their  opponents.  About  this 
time  they  inserted  all  the  episodes  that  glorify  Vishnu  as  the 


*  On  Krishna  as  shepherd,  see  Lassen,  /nd.  Alt,  i.  770. 
t  hit,  u,  Cidt.,  p.  479. 
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hiehest  god.  The  Pfindus  then  pretended  that  they  had  origi- 
nallv  belonged  to  the  Kuru  stock,  and  tlie  cousinship  portrayed 
in  tlie  poem  was  invented ;  whereas  they  were  really  an  alien, 
probably  a  southern,  race.'* 

How  differently  the  same  set  of  facts  may  be  converted  into 
theories  is  seen  by  comparing  the  view  of  Ludwig.f  This 
scholar  holds  that  the  original  story  was  an  account  of  a  war 
between  the  Bharatas  and  Kurus,  wliile  the  Pandus  are  a  sun 
and  earth  myth.  Krishna,  the  dark  (earth),  is  an  attractive  solu- 
tion of  the  polyandrous  marriage.  The  Pandus  are  the  seasons, 
each  in  turn  possessing  the  earth.  But  the  same  name  in 
Krishna  as  the  sun  is  somewhat  objectionable.  Ludwig's 
paper  is  ingenious,  but  to  me  unconvincing. 

The  only  basis  that  we  have  for  inverting  the  theme  of  the 
present  poem  is  in  what  Schroeder,  who  warmly  supports  the 
inversion-theory,  calls:]:  'the  justification  of  the  hateful  role 
evidently  played  by  the  Pandus  in  the  old  form  of  the  Epic, 
and  the  reproaches  heaped  upon  the  Kurus,  the  royal  heroes  of 
the  old  poem.'  Theories  once  started  increase,  as  it  were  of 
their  own  accord,  in  force  of  statement.  With  each  new  advo- 
cate a  surer  color  is  given,  whence  the  hypothesis  gathers  new 
strength,  while  the  facts  remain  as  at  first.  The  quotation 
above  given  contains  the  last  embodiment  of  a  theory  (now 
nearly  forty  years  old)  necessitating  an  entire  inversion  of  the 
Epic  story.  What  reason  have  we  for  believing  in  this  '  justifi- 
cation of  the  hateful  role  evidently  played  by  the  Pandus?' 
Do  the  Pandus  (relatively)  play  such  a  role?  Does  the 
'justification'  of  the  acts  of  tne  Pandus  require  us  to  believe 
that  they  were  first  depicted  as  the  ancestral  foes  of  the  original 
writer  or  writers  ?  On  the  assumption  that  these  points  cannot 
be  denied  hangs  the  whole  inversion-theory.  From  the  religi- 
ous point  of  view  we  have  no  unanimity  of  criticism  ;  Schroeder 
considers  Krishna  as  unitary,  deified  by  the  Pandus,  insulted  by 
the  Kurus ;  Holtzmann,  with  less  probability,  assumes  two  dis- 
tinct Krishnas.  The  change  in  tne  human  characters  is- the 
mainstay  of  the  modem  interpretation. 

To  my  mind,  the  assumptions  on  which  this  theory  is  based 
are  more  negatively  wrong  than  positively  untrue.  It  is  true 
that  reproaches  are  heaped  upon  the  Kurus.  But  reproaches 
are  also  heaped  upon  the  Pandus.  It  is  true  that  the  Pandus 
appear  to  have  played  a  hateful  role ;  but  so  do  the  Kurus.    It 

*  Scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  theory  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Epic 
iB  the  war  between  the  Kurus  and  Panchalas  (see  Schroeder,  loc.  cit., 
457  and  479). 

t  To  which  Schroeder  does  not  allude.  It  is  found  in  the  AhhandU, 
d.  KdnigL  bdhm.  Oesell.  d.  PTws.,  vi.  Folge,  12  Band. 

X  Lit,  u.  Cult,,  p.  479.    Holtzmann  (Sr.),  Sagen;  (Jr.),  Epos, 
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is  true  that  the  Pandus  are  justified ;  but  is  there  no  other  rea- 
son for  this  than  that  assumed  by  the  theory  ? 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  reject  upon  a  theory  and  then  theo- 
rize upon  the  rejection,  we  must  admit  that  the  same  book  and  age 
that  contain  the  reproaches  heaped  upon  the  Kiirus  contain  simi- 
lar reproaches  against  the  Pandus.  Now,  passing  for  a  moment 
the  question  of  the  relative  sinfulness  in  the  roles  of  each  party 
as  given  by  the  earliest  poem,  let  us  ask  why  it  should  naturally 
follow  that  the  Pandus  alone  were  justified  by  the  poet  ?  We 
find  many  cases  where  the  Pandus  do  wrong,  are  reproached, 
and  are  then  excused.  The  inversion-theory  says  that  they 
siimed  in  the  old  poem,  and  that  the  poem  was  rewritten  to 
make  them  appear  good.  Suppose  we  imagine  the  possibility 
of  the  poem  being  simply  what  it  pretends  to  be — ^an  account 
of  the  Pandus'  conquest  of  the  Kurus.  Imagine  this  poem 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  as  wo  know  it  must  have  been,  by 
the  hands  of  priests  bound  to  glorify,  for  religious  or  other  rea- 
sons, the  conquerors  in  the  war.  Is  it  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  .excused  wrongs  committed  by  their  own  i>arty, 
which  a  more  naive  moral  sense  had  long  beforo  depicted  with- 
out shame  ?  Is  it  likel v,  on  the  other  nand,  that  m  excusing 
their  own  side  they  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  excuse  the 
other,  or  tp  exalt  their  opponents'  virtue  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
up  to  this  point  (given  an  old  poem  containing  records  of  bar- 
barous deeas  done  by  both  parties)  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
an  inversion  of  theme  merely  because  the  conquering  side  is  ex- 
alted and  excused  by  the  conqueror's  bards.  The  inversion-the- 
ory, how^ever,  assumes  that  such  one-sided  extolment  obliges  us  to 
believe  in  an  original  poet  who  painted  the  victors  black,  and  in 
a  new  poet  who  re-painted  them  white.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely,  well 
to  Criticize  Schroeder's  poetical  fancy  of  the  sorrowing  child  of 
the  Kuru-land ;  but  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask,  considering  the 
conditions  under  which  Epic  poetry  was  produced  in  India, 
what  object  a  poet  would  nave  in  writing  a  poem  for  public 
recitation  or  private  circulation  with  the  intent  of  vilifying  those 
that  now  ruled  his  land  ? 

But  we  have,  admitting  for  the  moment  that  our  Pandus 
as  victors  might  naturally  be  glorified  by  Pandu  priests,  a  fur- 
ther question  to  ask :  why  in  process  of  glorifying  the  Pandus 
was  it  necessary  for  later  bards  to  justify  their  works  as  repre- 
sented in  the  earlier  poem  ? 

To  answer  this  question  (if  we  may  assert  for  the  time  being 
that  the  inversion-theory  is  not  yet  established),  let  us  consider 
what  were  the  great  developing  factors  of  our  Epic.  What  in- 
duced the  insertion  of  tliis  huge  bulk  of  plainly  late  matter  ? 
In  part,  these  additions  consist  of  religious  novelties ;  in  part, 
they  are  of  moral-didactic  origin.     Has  not  this  last  influence 
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been  under-estimated  in  treating  of  the  ^working-over'  of  the 
poem?  Let  us  reflect  upon  the  fact,  evident  to  anyone  that 
nas  traced  the  lines  of  growth  in  Hindu  civilization,  that,  as 
religion  descended,  morality  ascended ;  that  the  later  religious 
f eehng  was  less  simple  and  less  pure  than  the  earlier,  but  the 
later  morality  was  higher  and  stricter  than  that  of  a  former  age ; 
or  that,  at  least,  the  didactic  morality  as  last  inculcated  was 
superior  to  that  recognized  at  first.  Consider  how  penetrated 
is  the  Epic  by  this  later  morality;  how  ethical  need  im- 
poses long  sermons  on  us  (not  religious)  at  eVery  turn ;  how 
it  has  added  chapter  after  chapter  at  variance  with  earlier 
feeling  and  custom ;  how  it  everywhere  teaches  abhorrence 
of  wrong  acts,  from  a  point  of  view  often  of  sternest  right ; 
how  it  condemns  the  barbarities  of  an  early  uncivilized  com- 
munity ;  how  it  imposes  its  new  law  on  the  daily  acts  of  life ; 
how  it  has  composed  a  formal  '  code  of  fighting '  that  inculcates 
law  more  humane  than  was  possibly  consistent  with  the  practices 
of  the  older  times  commemorated  by  the  first  form  of  the  poem 
— and  then  let  us  ask  this  question :  is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  those  same  priests  who  framed  the  fighting  code  and 
endeavored  to  implant  in  their  brutal  warrior-kings  a  moral,  not 
to  say  a  chivalrous  sentiment,  might  have  been  swayed  by  two 
opposing  desires  in  handing  down  their  national  Epic?  We 
know  what  happened  to  the  text  of  Homer  when  his  morality 
oflFended  that  pi  certain  Alexandrians.  Is  it  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Hindu  moral  teachers  (for  they  were  truly  that, 
while  being  as  a  body  unscrupulous  of  rewards)  felt  this  same 
necessity  of  expunging  or  excusing  the  sins  of  those  heroes  who 
had  gradually  become  national  models  of  royal  and  knightly 
honor  i  I  conceive  it  possible  tliat  these  priests,  after  spending 
much  labor  to  expound  what  a  king  ought  to  be,  should  have 
made  every  effort  to  cause'  those  heroes  who  had  now  become 
from  success  and  glory  of  war  popular  types  of  perfect  knights  to 
appear  in  a  light  consonant  with  the  moral  principles  that  priestly 
ethics  would  inculcate.  But  how  was  this  possible  ?  The  poem 
was  there ;  it  was  the  popular  story ;  it  teemed  with  records 
of  acts  hannonious  with  the  older  morality,  inconsistent  with 
that  of  the  developed  moral  sense.  So — might  they  not? — 
they  modified  what  they  could  not  erase ;  they  excused  what 
they  could  not  pardon ;  they  called  in  as  a  last  resort  the  direct 
command  of  their  deity  to  justify  what  to  mortal  apprehension 
was  unjustifiable ;  for,  if  Vishnu  commanded  a  hero  to  do  this, 
who  could  question  the  right  or  the  wrong  ?  The  early  tale  art- ' 
lessly  relates  how  Arjuna,  the  defender  of  tlie  faith,  shoots 
Kama  when  the  latter  is  helpless.  Did  the  old  morality  revolt 
at  this  ?  I  think  not.  But  the  new  morality  comes,  that  says 
'  no  noble  (Aryan)  knight  will  fight  except  on  equal   terms.' 
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What  then  are  the  priests  to  do  ?  They  turn  to  God.  It  was 
Vishnu  who  shouted  to  Arjuna  '  strike  him  now,'  and  the  great 
hero,  questioning  not  the  word  of  God,  though  with  great  re- 
luctance, shoots  his  helpless  /oe.  Here,  says  the  priest,  is  the 
truth  of  this  story.  Certainly  Arjuna  killed  Kama  thus ;  but 
you  may  not  cite  it  for  a  precedent  against  our  '  code  of  war,' 
since  God  inspired  the  act  from  occult  reasons,  and  that  takes  the 
deed  out  of  our  sphere  of  judgment. 

Another  method  of  eliminating  the  evil  consequences  of  a  bad 
moral  precedent  is  shown  in  the  priest's  choosingthe less  of  two 
evils.  His  two  inclinations  were  to  glorify  the  I^andus^  and  to 
uphold  a  sound  morality.  In  some  eases  he  sacrifices  the  first 
to  the  second.  Thus,  he  pennits  the  justified  reproaches  of 
the  Kurus  to  remain  against  his  own  heroes.  The  reproaches 
are  based  on  a  common-sense  fairness,  but  always  from  the 
subjective  point  of  view  of  the  person  interested  and  badly 
treated.  Thus,  the  Kurus  reproach  the  Pandu  bitterly  for  inter- 
fering between  two  men  who  are  fighting,  and  for  killing  his 
friend's  foe  who  i^  getting  the  better  oi  his  friend.  Arjuna 
laughs  at  this  ex  parte  view  of  the  case :  '  Why,'  says  he,  '  what 
nonsense  for  you  to  blame  me !  I  saw  niy  friend  worsted,  and 
struck  the  man  who  was  worstiiig  him.  How  are  we  to  have  a 
conflict  if  every  man  is  to  go  off  and  fight  by  himself  ?  That 
is  no  way  te  fight.'  Now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  Kurus'  posi- 
tion expresses  an  opinion  not  necessarily  founded  on  any  ab- 
straction of  right  and  wrong,  though  it  may  indicate  an  ad- 
vance on  Pandu  morality,  fiut  the  perplexea  priest,  unable  to 
omit  this  striking  and  vivid  scene,  finds  that  the  reproaches  of 
the  Kurus  coincide  with  liis  own  abstract  principles,  and  he 
lets  them  stand,  strengthening  them  with  a  quotation  from  his 
own  code,  for  the  sake  of  moral  fighting,  even  if  it  offends 
against  his  hero.  For  Arjuna  has,  from  the  later  point  of 
view,  absolutely  no  valid  excuse. 

We  must  remember,  again,  that  if  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in 
the  legend  of  this  war  and  the  histery  of  the  combatants,  then 
the  long-established  and  noble  house  of  Kurus  represented  in  a 
modified  form  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  these  luniveawx 
riches,  these  vulgar  and  modem  Pandus,  who  not  till  much  later 
became  an  established  house  and  men  of  mark  in  the  civilized 
community  inte  which  they  had  intruded.  Thus  it  may  well 
have  been  that  the  Kurus  had  really  a  more  developed  conscience 
in  the  ceremony  of  right  than  had  the  Pandus,  albeit  that  of 
both  steod  far  below  the  plane  represented  by  the  priestly  poets 
of  subsequent  days.  The  social  development  of  the  Kurus  was 
higher,  as  they  had  a  longer  civilization  to  fall  back  upon ;  and 
we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  admit  that  the  Kurus'  wrath  in  the 
above  scene  was  not  wholly  ex  parte,  but  embodied  one  of  their 
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earlier  rules  than  led  afterward  to  the  full  code  of  the  completed 
ethic.  Yet  we  cannot  assert  for  them  or  their  acts  any  ^reat 
moral  superiority  over  the  Pandus.  Their  peculiar  sins,  now- 
ever,  do  seem  to  smack  of  a  morQ  cultivated  wickedness.  The 
Pandus  sin  in  a  very  ungentlemanly  way.  The  Kurus  sin  like- 
wise, but  after  the  manner  of  adroit  and  polite  rascals.  They 
do  not  break  their  smaller  laws  of  propriety.  They  do  not  play 
tricks  openly  and  then  exult  in  them."  But  they  secretly  seek  to 
bum  the  Pandus  alive ;  they  skillfully  deceive  the  Pandu  kinff 
at  dice  and  pretend  it  was  fair  play ;  tney  form  a  conspiracy  and 
send  ten  men  at  once  to  kill  Arjuna ;  they  slay  Arjuna's  son  in 
order  first  to  weaken  the  father's  heart  (later  imitated  by  the 
Pandus) ;  they  are,  in  a  word,  cunning  and  sly,  while  the  Pan- 
dus are  brutal  and  fierce.  But  in  most  cases  the  crimes  of  each  ' 
must  have  appeared  in  their  nakedness  equally  shocking  to  the  ] 
codified  morality  of  a  later  era.  j 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ethical  sense  of  a  subsequent  age 
might  have  worked  upon  the  legends  it  received.  Not  the  in- 
version of  the  story  and  of  the  cliaracters  was,  perhaps,  the  aim 
of  the  later  poets.  They  only,  as  I  think,  bhirred  the  picture 
where  it  was  too  suggestive  of  evil  in  should-be  types  of  holiness. 
But  if  we  accept  the  inversion-theory,  we  shall  believe  that  the 
Pandus  and  their  partisans,  the  priests  of  Vishnu,  took  a  poem 
that  was  written  to  defame  the  Pandus  and  Vishnu,  and  wrote 
it  over  again  so  as  to  represent  these  as  perfect.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  scholars  justly  eminent  in  criticism  of  the  Epic  and 
in  Sanskrit  scholarship.  As  to  what  basis  this  theory  rests 
upon  enouffh  has  been  said.  We  owe  all  our  constructive  criti- 
cism as  well  as  destructive  in  this  line  to  Holtzmann ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that,  in  suggesting  other  possibilities  than  those 
advocated  by  him,  one  only  re-builds  the  material  that  he  has 
furnished.  But  supposing  it  were  possible  that  our  present  Epic 
is  the  legitimate  continuation  of  an  original  theme,  and  not  a  total 
inversion  of  it,  let  us  look  at  the  conditions  under  which  it  might 
have  arisen.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  reject  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  Pandu-Panchfila  alliance  against  the  Kurus ;  but  tnere 
would  be  no  reason  for  supposing  the  war  essentially  Panchala's, 
with  the  Pandus  added  as  adventitious  adherents  of  that  older* 
royal  family.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  king  DhritarSshtra  of 
the  Yajur-Veda  literature  with  the  date  of  the  late  'upstart 
Kunis  may  be  abandoned,  as  common  sense  demands:  and 
more  than  common  sense.  To  that  Brahmanic  period  king 
Dhritarashtra  is  real ;  the  Pandus  as  a  people  are  unknown. 
But  to  the  Epic  period  the  Pandus  are  real,  and  the  hypothe- 
cated king  ot  the  Kurus  is  a  mere  shadow.  The  real  xing  of 
the  Kurus  (he  receives  the  title  of  raja  in  the  poem  as  it  stands 
to-day)  is  Duryodliana.  It  is  only  in  the  secondary  fable  that 
VOL.  xiu.  9 
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Dhritaraslitra  is  prominent.  In  the  real  action  of  the  piece  the 
latter  is  as  good  as  silent,  but  becomes,  first  and  last,  conspicuous 
as  a  lay-figure  on  which  to  exhibit  teachings  of  various  sorts.  To 
the  writers  of  the  Epic  the  Pandus  seem  to  have  been  genuine 
founders  of  a  dynasty.  What  had  they  accomplished  ?  They,  a 
new  race,  not  known  by  ancestors  noble  enough  to  be  reflected 
in  the  older  literature,  became  formidable  through  allying  them- 
selves with  the  Panchalas.  They  attacked  and  overthrew  the 
venerable  Kuru  empire,  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  throne 
of  these  vanquished  Kurus.  And  which  Kurus  'i  Those  of  the 
Vedic  age  ?  Is  it  likely  that  such  an  event  could  have  taken 
place  unnoticed  in  the  light  of  the  Dhritarashtra  of  the  Yajus  ? 
We  must  remember  that  Janamejaya  is  also  of  Brahmanic  an- 
tiquity, but  that  the  Pandus  are  unknown.  The  solution  of  the 
dimculty  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  a  very  likely  assunvption.  It  is 
tliis :  that  the  Pandus  fought  and  conquered  the  Kurus,  not  the 
old  Kurus  in  their  height  of  renown,  but  the  weak  descendants 
of  that  race,  who  came  long  after  the  Dhritarashtra  of  the  Brah- 
manic period.  And  now  what  may  we  imagine  to  have  fol- 
lowed ?  The  priests  of  the  Pandus — who,  as  I  think,  wrote  the 
poem  original!  V  on  essentially  the  same  lines  as  portrayed  to- 
day, barring  tne  inferior  moral  tone  of  the  first  version — in 
order  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  new  house,  made  out  the  combat 
of  their  national  heroes  to  have  been  not  with  the  weaker  man 
who  really  fell,  but  with  the  race  in  its  early  pride,  supported 
and  headed  by  the  glory  of  the  Dhritarfishtra  of  old,  whose 
name  perhaps,  without  his  power,  was  really  borne  by  this,  his 
inferior  descendant.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  insist  poetically 
on  the  double  name.  Hindu  historical  feeling  is  quite  capable 
of  simply  introducing  the  ancient  king  into  the  new  era — or,  we 
may  pernaps  better  say,  of  running  the  modern  contest  with  all 
its  appurtenances  back  into  a  remoter  Vedic  age.  In  this  same 
spint  they  also  pretended  that  the  ancient  Janamejaya  was 
the  son  o\  the  modem  hero :  that  is  to  say,  they  put  back  the 
hero  into  an  antiquity  obscure  enough  to  father  him  upon 
Janamejaya.  The  older,  the  more  venerable ;  the  more  vener- 
able, the  more  glorious  the  contest.  So,  too,  the  eldest  of  the 
Pfindus,  Yudhislithira,  once  called  Dharma,  draws  about  him 
the  mantle  of  wisdom  associated  with  that  name  from  the 
early  period ;  and  while  in  the  first  stratum  of  the  poem  he  is 
nothing  but  a  headstrong,  wilful,  and  cruel  head  of  a  family- 
clan,  in  the  pseudo-Epic  he  is  the  incarnation  of  law  and  morality. 
As  to  the  three  periods  of  development  in  the  poem,  although 
I  see  no  reason  for  believing  any  arithmetical  statement  made 
by  a  Hindu  in  regard  to  the  verses  contained  in  an  unguarded 
poem,  we  may  accept  the  conclusion  that  there  has  Deen  in 
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general  a  gradual  enlargement,  since  we  can  plainly  trace  the 
rough  outlines  of  growth.* 

We  may  even  go  farther,  and  admit  a  general  threefold  evo- 
lution (not  inversion),  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  poem 
as  it  stands  to-day.  lor,  examining  tne  work,  we  find  that 
upon  the  original  story,  the  Bharata,  have  been  grafted  many 
*  secondary  tales '  {upoKaydna) ;  and  upon  these,  and  apart  from 
these,  have  been  inserted  whole  poems  of  romantic,  ethical,  and 
theological  character,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  course  of 
the  Epic  itself.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  our  Epic 
has  been  enlarged  in  two  ways :  first,  by  a  natural  expansion  of 
matter  already  extant ;  secondly,  by  unnatural  addition  of  new 
material.  The  twelfth  book  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  latter ; 
the  eighth,  of  the  former.  These  dynamically  added  parts  (the 
twelfth  book  etc.)  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  original 
that  cars  do  to  a  locomotive.  We  may  say,  if  we  will,  that 
the  original  has  '  grown,'  but  in  reality  it  only  drags  a  load.* 


.      .  t. 

Although  not  anxious  at  present  to  set  up  a  scheme  of  dis- 
tention and  addition  as  the  plan  of  growth  oi  the  Epic,  I  may 
indicate  here  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  probable 
course  of  events. 

If  we  begin  by  discarding  what  appears  of  most  recent  origin, 
we  shall  certainly  strike  out  first  wnat  I  have  called  the  pseudo- 
Epic,  and  with  it  the  books  that  follow ;  for,  though  pretending 
to  carry  on  the  tale,  the  fourteenth  book,  depending  on  the 
thirteenth,  and  existing  for  the  sake  of  the  Anugita,  must  fall 
into  the  same  category  with  its  immediate  preuecessors ;  and 
the  fifteenth,  with  its  system  of  nlti  leading  into  the  later  tales 
of  the  heroes  after  the  war  is  over,  takes  us  to  that  stage  where 
the  Harivamga  is  but  a  natural  sequence  of  the  un-Epic  nonsense 
precedii^.  The  last  two  books  we  further  see  omitted  in  one 
of  the  Epic's  own  catalogues ;  and,  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
complete  catalogue  in  the  first  book,  and  the  opening  chapters 
bearing  on  their  face  every  mark  of  posteriority  to  the  account 
of  the  main  story,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  put  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  book  into  the  same  list  as  that  of  the  last.     This 


*In  i.  1.75ff.  the  glokas  are  8800;  in  the  first  version  the  thirteenth 
and  the  last  two  books  of  our  present  edition  are  not  mentioned.  In 
ib.  101  (6)  ft.  we  read :  idaih  gatcLsahasraih  tu  lokdndm  (dokdndm) 
punyakarmandm,  updkhydndify  scLhaJfieyam  dduarh  Bhdralam  utta- 
mam;  caturinrhgatudhasrirh  cakre  Bhdrata'aamhitdmy  updkhydndir 
vind  tdvad  Bhdratarh  procyate  btidhdiJf,  (the  first  verse  is  omitted  in 
the  Calcutta  edition) ;  and  in  107  we  learn  that  the  present  length  of 
the  Epic  as  established  among  men  is  100,000  verses,  as  opnosed  to  the 
Bharata  of  24,000  verses,  mythical  ones,  and  the  compilation  in  its 
shortest  form  of  150  verses  just  mentioned. 

f  The  significance  of  a  certain  appearance  of  greater  antiquity  in  the 
pseudo-Epic  will  be  discussed  below. 
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would  leave  us  at  the  second  stage ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot 
reject  by  books,  but  by  sections  ;  for  Vishnuism  stands  side  by 
siae  witn  Qivaism  and  the  older  Brahmaism,  and  the  chapters 
of  didactic  dreariness  are  interwoven  with  the  thread  of  the 
story.  These  preaching  chapters,  with  the  theological  chapters, 
,  seem  to  me  to  oelong  to  'the  same  period  of  addition  as  the  mass 
of  unnecessary  stones  here  and  there  interpolated,  although 
some  of  the  latter  bear  the. stamp  of  being  older  each  as  a  whole 
than  the  time  when  they  were  insertea  into  the  Epic.  The 
Bh&rata  tale  alone  would  remain  after  this  second  lightening  of 
foreign  elements,  but  by  no  means  the  original  tale ;  for  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  second  principle  of  increase,  the 
natural  evolution  of  old  scenes,  was  at  work  contemporaneously 
with  the  dynamic  principle  of  insertion.  Thus,  after  discard- 
ing the  foreign  elements  in  any  one  of  the  battle-books,  we  have 
in  our  strictly  Bharata  residuum  not  simply  the  Bharata  tale  of 
old,  but  that  tale  expanded  by  repetition,  colored  by  new 
descriptions,  etc.,  all  at  one  with  the  story,  but  increasing  its 
extent.  A  certain  amount  of  elimination  can  doubtless  be  done 
here  by  striking  out  repeated  scenes ;  but  it  will  be  at  best  an 
unconvincing  critique.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  fourth  book, 
we  have  a  perhaps  original  episode  of  the  Pfindus  seeking  alli- 
ance at  XJpaplavya  first  expanaed,  and  then  added  to  by  absurd 
and  unnatural  scenes  betraying  of  themselves  their  lateness ; 
yet  we  should  do  wrong  to  reject  the  book  altogether  on  this 
account.  Comparing  again  with  the  Ramayana,  we  see  that 
the  most  conspicuous  difference  between  the  poems  is  this : 
that  while  the  Epic  is  not  wanting  in  scenes  romantic  enough 
to  lie  parallel  to  the  general  tone  of  the  Ramayana,  the  latter  is 
totally  wanting  in  those  scenes  and  touches,  familiar  to  the 
Epic,  that  reveal  a  period  older  than  either  poem  taken  as  a 
wholCi  But,  again,  the  general  character  and  style  of  our  Epic 
approaches  nearest  to  that  of  the  other  poem  in  the  battle- 
scenes;  so  that,  were  the  characters  exchanged,  we  could 
scarcely  say  from  the  general  description  whether  we  were  read- 
ing of  the  war  of  Arjuna  or  of  that  of  Rama.  The  Mahabha- 
rata,  then,  in  such  portions  clearly  stands  on  a  par  with  the 
Ramayai;ia;  althougli,  on  the  one  side,  there  are  Epic  points 
untouched  in  antiquity  by  Valmiki's  poem,  and,  on  the  other, 
there  are  smaller  points  of  dress  and  implements  in  the  latter 
that  seem  to  indicate  posteriority  to  the  Epic. 

To  sum  up  the  view  that  seems  to  me  most  free  from  objec- 
tions, and  least  radically  destructive  of  such  tradition  as  aoes 
not  on  its  face  demand  total  unacceptance — I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  our  Epic  originally  described  what  it  in  general  now 
pretends  to  describe,  a  war  between  the  Kurus  and  the  Pfindus 
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united  with  the  Panclialas.  This  war  occurred  later  than  the 
Brahmanic  literary  period,  but  before  the  general  acceptance  of 
Vishnuism.  Songs  and  ballads  kept  alive  and  popularized  the 
history  of  the  triumph  of  the  Pandus  over  tne  Kurus,  who 
were  naturally  described  as  sinful.  When  the  conquerors  had 
died,  and  the  war  was  already  fading*  into  history,  the  priests 
composed  a  metrical  account  of  the  events,  incorporating  tlie  old 
current  songs  and  ballads.  With  the  steady  rise  of  Vishnuism, 
and  later  oi  ^ivaism,  these  theologies  implanted  themselves  at 
the  hands  of  the  priests  in  the  poem,  crowding  out  for  the  most 

5 art  the  song-kept  Brahmaism  of  the  older  period.  With  the  \ 
evelopment  of  morality,  the  priests  sought  to  explain  away  the 
evil  deeds  of  their  heroes  ;  for  they  could  not  with  one  breath 
exhort  to  virtue,  and  with  the  next  extol  those  that  disregarded 
their  rules  of  virtue.  But  the  evil  deeds  of  their  heroes'  foes 
they  allowed  to  remain,  since  these  men  were  sinners  anyway, 
and  served  as  types  of  such.  Furthermore,  they  ranked  the 
exploits  of  their  heroes  higher  by  uniting  them,  now  that  time 
enough  had  elapsed  to  confuse  the  past,  with  the  great  lieroes 
of  antiquity,  perhaps  helped  in  their  pretense  by  a  fortuitous 
likeness  of  names.  The  gdthds^  or  songs  of  war-like  deeds  of 
kings,  became  absorbed  into  the  itihdsa,  or  legendary  tale,  now 
used  in  its  new  sense  of  a  story  told  per  se  and  not  as  part  of  a 
religious  rite.  With  this  change,  all  completeness  of  the  indi- 
vidual scenes  vanished.  The  necessary  links  of  connection 
became  lengthened  into  new  chains  of  stories.  The  moralizing 
tendency,  in  this  weakening  of  the  poem,  now  began  to  involve 
the  whole  tale.  The  work  became  thus  on  the  one  hand  a 
great  collection  of  'various  stories'  grouped  about  the  main 
story  of  '  the  goodness  of  the  Pandus  and  badness  of  the  Kurus,' 
and  on  the  other  a  compendium,  if  the  word  be  allowed,  of  all 
moral  teachings ;  while  a  new  religion  acted  on  tale  and  moral 
alike,  and  rendered  it  finally  the  holiest  of  books,  '  a  new  Veda, 
more  weighty  than  all  the  V  edas.'* 

♦  i.  1. 3, 11, 100, 254, 266  ff.  The  latest  historical  audacity  of  the  priests 
was  probably  to  unite  the  two  families  of  foes  as  cousins,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  respectable  genealogy  for  the  Pandus.  These  genealogical 
lists,  such  as  i.  75flP.,  have  the  appearance  of  age,  but  were  prolmbly 
often  forged.  It  was  customary  to  recite  them  on  state  occasions. 
For  an  attempt  to  discover  the  Vedic  beginnings  of  some  Epic  legends, 
see  Bradke,  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxxvi.  474  ;  Oldenbere,  ib.  xxxvii.  54  ;  xxxix. 
52  ff.,  79.  For  two  scenes  iii  th,e  Epic  compared  with  the  ShAh-Ndmah, 
see  Darmesteter,  Joum.  Asiat,  viii.  88  ff . ,  52.  For  reference  to  Weber's 
quotations  on  the  musical  elements  of  the  Epic,  see  the  last  paragraph 
of  this  paper. 
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II.    Historical  Value  of  the  Epic. 

In  a  land  without  history,  legend  becomes  dangerously  enno- 
bled. We  are  driven  to  tales,  senseless  or  sober,  for  the  infor- 
mation that  should  properly  come  from  record  and  statute. 
It  is  not  to  bp  denied  that  herein  lies  the  possibility  of  pervert- 
ing what  results  we  have  obtained,  and  of  forcing  a  pictorial 
truth  to  serve  as  a  historical  statement.  Nevertheless,  although 
we  must  repudiate  as  unsound  any  chronological  deductions 
drawn  from  jHindu  story  (for  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  credit 
any  of  the  professedly  trustworthy  genealogies  given  in  the  Epic), 
although  we  must  confess  that  we  neither  know  nor  can  know 
whether  the  tales  of  kings  related  in  the  Epic  are  to  be  relied 
upon  at  all,  or  in  what  degree  they  may  be  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, yet  the  main  thread  of  the  story  and  the  network  of 
legend  with  which  it  is  entangled  do  certainly  present  oppor- 
tunity for  useful  research  from  the  sociological  point  of  view ; 
being  in  so  far  of  historical  worth  as  it  is  possible  through 
this  means  to  obtain  a  view  of  social  relations  that  by  the 
indigenous  writers  have  been  conceived  as  true,  and  may, 
therefore,  rightly  appear  to  us  afi  probable.  Again,  although 
we  labor  in  the  Hindu  Epic  under  the  disadvantage  of  find- 
ing united  as  if  in  themselves  coherent  social  conditions  that 
plainly  belong  to  many  different  dates,  yet  by  circumspec- 
tion we  can  distinguish  fairly  well  between  old  and  new,  and 
secure  two  pictures  of  life  that,  if  not  absolutely,  are  yet  rela- 
tively historical,  and  (comparing  parallel  literature)  can  illus- 
trate what  without  over-confidence  we  may  conceive  to  have 
been  the  conditions  of  social  life  in  India  at  two  periods :  the 
first,  that  of  the  half -developed  state  of  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years  ago ;  the  second,  posterior  to  this  by  perhaps  a 
thousand  years,  with  portions  newer  still,  bringing  the  final  date 
to  a  period  far  later  than  our  era.* 

To  what  extent  we  may  make  use  in  our  investigation  of  the 
didactic  sections  contained  in  the  Epic,  is  a  question  open  to 
several  answers.  These  portions  are  of  course  of  late  origin. 
Yet  in  a  land  so  conservative  as  India  we  must  concede  that  the 
gist  of  such  dogmatic  discourses  had  probably  been  for  a  long 
time  the  result  of  assumed  and  common  custom,  especially  when 
the  formal  law  of  the  early  period  essentially  corroborates  it ; 
for  law,  as  the  Hindu  is  fona  of  saying,  is  based  on  custom ;  and 
custom,  by  the  same  authority,  is  unchangeable  family  or  clan 
usage.  Hence  undisputed  assertions  specifying  this  or  that  as 
current  custom  may  safely  be  supposed  to  have  been  based  on 


♦  Lassen  believes  the  Epic  not  much  changed  since  Buddha's  time. 
Few  can  now  allow  this.     Ck>mpare  hid,  Alt,  i.  589. 
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traditions  far  older  than  the  formulas  in  which  they  are  handed 
down.     But  we  must,  of  course,  be  conservative  against  allow- 
ing a  too  great  elasticity  of  time  in  this  regard.     Such  concrete 
examples  of  political  wisdom  and  hon  mots  of  polity  are  worth- 
less except  as  possible  embodiments  of  older  usage ;  for  they 
include  much  that  the  Epic  proper  does  not  touch  upon,  and 
that  could  not  have  been   contained   in  the  earlier   version. 
Political  or  social  truths,  therefore,  involved  in  many  of  these 
sayings  can  be  predicated  positively  only  of  the  period  following 
the  composition  of  the  original  poem,  and  asserted  as  universal 
only  when  strengthened  by  legal  evidence  of  greater  antiquity, 
or  by  support  m  Epic  practice.     For  a  true  interpretation 
of  the  large  collection  of  inferable  and  formally  stated  socio- 
logical data  in  the  Epic,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  first  a  sketch 
of  the  old  and  then  of  the  new  world  thereby  presented.     It 
stands   to   reason   that  in  general  much   will  here  be  found 
doubtful  and  open  to  criticism ;  and  that,  in  particular,  a  cer- 
tain meagreness  will  characterize  the  first,  a  comparative  rich- 
ness and  perhaps  suspicious  fullness  of  detail  the  second  picture. 
But  even  the  modem  Epic,  the  full  completed  work — were  we 
to  deny  to  the  student  the  chance  of  discriminating  accurately 
between  the  bodies  of  material  necessary  to  the  making  up  of  his 
two*  sketches — is  not  as  a  whole  unimportant  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  customs  of  India  in  the  Middle  Ages,  reaching  back  more 
than  two  thousand  years ;  though  it  jnay  be  that  further  study 
will  necessitate  our  giving  a  much  later  date  than  has  been 
assumed  to  much  of  the  pseudo-Epic.     Further,  the  impossi- 
bility of  effecting  a  complete  discrimination  of  old  and  new  may 
make  it  seem  to  some  a  vain  task  to  distinguish  the  factors  by 
their  age.     It  is  true  tliat  our  verdict  as  to  which  is  early  and 
which  IS  late  must  in  a  measure  be  based  upon  purely  a  priori 
assiunptions ;  while  it  should,  where  this  is  possible,  certainly 
be  dependent  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
preceding  and  following  the  Epic ;  for  many  of  the  threads  of 
our  poem  are  older  than  its  present  literary  form,  and  have  often 
been  preserved  as  fragments  caught  in  a  substance  foreign  to 
them ;  while  what  innuence,  on  the  other  hand,  of  other  sects 
or  other  races  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  re-weaving  of  the  tale 
needs  careful  analysis,  being  yet  far  from  determined.     But  a 
review  of  what  the  Epic  tells  us  may,  it  seems  to  me,  be  service- 
able in  supplying  facts  that  in  turn  may  help  the  critique  of 
the  Epic  itself,  after  these  have  been  compared  with  results 
drawn  from  other  sources.     I  have  therefore  collected  the  Epic 
data  as  positive  aids  to  research,  but  as  historical  material  would 
use  them  at  present  only  tentatively. 
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III.    Social  Position  of  the  Ruling  Ca8te. 

I  have  called  the  warrior-caste  the  ruling  caste  of  India, 
because  all  power,  political  as  well  as  martial,  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  military  organization. 

The  hold  that  the  priest  obtained  upon  the  king  has  been 
compared  with  that  secured  by  the  European  priest  in  the  Mid- 
,  die  Ages.  There  is  a  great  and  essential  difference.  The 
\  Hindu  priests  had  no  strength  of  combination.  They  formed 
no  union  of  political  power  parallel  to,  and  capable  of  opposing 
itself  as  a  whole  against,  the  sovereignty  of  the  throne.  It  is 
true  that  they  f  onned  an  association,  that  they  were  an  exclusive 
and  distinct  class.  But  they  f  onned  no  corporate  body,  and  had 
no  head.     They  worked  as  individuals.    Moreover,  their  power 

?)8sessed  no  financial  basis  such  as  that  of  the  Roman  church, 
hey  drew  no  direct  and  constant  property-contributions  from  the 
people.  They  were  dependent  on  the  king.  From  him  they  ob- 
tained largesses ;  from  nim,  or  rich  members  of  his  caste,  they 
obtained  their  wealth  of  cattle  and  later  of  land :  wealth  that  did 
not,  however,  go  to  swell  a  general  fund,  but  enriched  favored 
individuals.  They  lived  on  charity,  and  stood  under  armed 
patronage.  Their  very  exclusiveness  hindered  their  upgrowth ; 
for  had  they  with  the  religious  tools  familiar  to  them  been  able 
to  ally  themselves  by  marriage  with  the  nobles,  had  the  priests' 
daughters  (for  by  their  law  celibacy  was  forbidden)  wedaed  the 
priests'  protectors,  the  religious  order  might  by  such  family 
alliance  nave  gained  a  thorough  control  of  the  state.  As  it 
chanced,  mighty  as  was  the  inaividual  ministerial  influence  of 
certain  priests,  coercive  as  was  the  religious  power  they  could 
wield,  they  still  stood  apart  from  the  rulers,  depending  on  those 
whom  (it  is  only  fair  to  say)  they  despised — a  fragmentary 
class,  that  enforced  respect  as  a  whole  through  fear  of  the  fate 
to  come  upon  the  king  that  denied  their  influence  with  the 
gods,  but  never  a  class  that  rose  to  be  independent  of  that  king 
m  respect  of  support.  Moreover,  as  matter  of  fact,  most  oi 
the  pnests  lived  retired  and  quiet  lives,  content  to  beg  for  food, 
satisfied  with  a  little  rice,  cows,  and  a  hut,  and  without  worldly 
ambition ;  regarded  with  love  or  awe  by  the  common  outside 
world,  with  honor  by  the  nobles,  and  only  occasionally,  in  the 
person  of  the  king's  private  priest  and  advisers,  interfering  at 
all  in  the  matters  that  concerned  the  warrior-caste. 

This  view  is  of  course  not  brought  forward  in  the  law-books. 
Their  authors  were  the  later,  priests,  who  regarded  the  world  as 
made  for  them  alone,  an'd  looked  upon  the  king  as  a  steward 
divinely  appointed  to  provide  them  with  what  they  needed. 
Far  otherwise  apj)ears  the  Aryan  state  in  the  early  Epic.  A 
freer  life  is  found  here.     The  king  is  a  king,  not  an  appendage 
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to  the  priest.  The  view  of  the  formal  law  reflects  the  vain 
ideas  of  men  conscious  of  mental  superiority  and  anxious  to 
brinff  the  stat^  into  harmonious  relations  with  their  egotism. 
The  Epic,  an  unconscious  mirror,  furnishes  social  facts  as  found 
in  an  age  as  yet  comparatively  independent,  and  portrays  con- 
ditions that  survived  even  the  unscrupulous  handling  of  the 
text  by  those  opposing  this  independence.  '  The  priest  is  the 
standard  of  the  world,'  says  the  formal  law ;  '  the  idng  is  the 
standard,'  says  the  Epic* 

In  looking  at  the  state  from  a  political  point  of  view,  we 
must,  thereiore,  reverse  the  arrangement  formally  proclaimed 
by  the  priests  themselves,  and  put  their  order  below  that  of  the 
military  caste.     And  next  came  the  '  people.' 

There  were,  thus,  three  Aryan  castes  in  the  Epic  period. 
The  ruling  caste,  comprising  the  king,  his  great  lords  and  vas- 
sals, togetner  with  the  knightly  part  of  the  army ;  the  priestly 
caste,  elevated  bv  religious  knowledge,  often  individually  power- 
ful as  guiders  oi  the  king's  will,  but  otherwise  forming  a  lowly 
class  of  penitents  and  beggars,  who,  if  not  irritated  into  a  wasp- 
like wrath  by  unprovokea  insult,  remained  a  sedate,  humble, 
and  morally  useful  element  in  the  state ;  lastly  the  third  caste, 
called  collectively  the  people,  exalted  only  through  their 
Aryan  blood  and  their  fully  allowed  claim  to  all  Aryan  privi- 
leges in  the  matter  of  legal  rights  and  religious  rites,  but  other- 
wise constituting  a  body  that  was  looked  upon  with  contempt 
by  the  military  and  extolled  only  by  the  pnests.  These  knew 
the  source  of  revenue.f  There  was,  too,  another  and  un- Aryan 
caste,  of  which  the  members  were,  to  the  Aryan  '  twice-born ' 
(re-generate  through  holy  ceremonies),  merely  '  once-born,'  or 
'  deprived  of  good  oirth.'  These  had,  barring  pretense,  no  spir- 
itual or  legal  privileges.:]:     They  possessed  no  property.     Their 

♦  Manu  xi.  85 :  brdhmanafy  -  -  pramanaHi  lokasya  ;  Mbh.  i.  82. 18  : 
raja  pramdnam  bhutdndm.  The  law  and  Epic  eive  a  well  known  rule 
to  the  e£fect  that  the  ri^ht  of  way  belongs  to  a  blind  man,  a  woman,  a 
burden-bearer,  and  a  king ;  while,  if  a  Icing  and  priest  meet,  the  way 
belongs  to  the  priest  (Vas.  xiii.  59  ;  Ap.  ii.  5. 11.6  ;  M.  ii.  18^9;  Mbh. 
iii.  138. 1 ;  xiii.  104. 26,  etc.) ;  but  the  same  Epic  recounts  a  scene  where 
a  king  meeting  a  priest  calls  out  to  him  *  get  out  of  my  way  *  {apagaccha 
patho  *8mdkam),  and  when  the  priest  repeats  the  '  law  eternal,'  as  just 
quoted,  it  is  without  effect,  and  the  king  even  smites  him  with  his 
whip.  The  king  is  cursed  by  the  priest  ana  becomes  a  demon,  but  this 
'  law  *  and  anecdote  of  Vasishtha  may  serve  as  an  example  to  illustrate 
the  gradual  increase  in  priestly  power,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
obtamed. 

t  Compare  v.  132. 30 :  *  Let  the  priest  beg ;  the  knight  defend  the 
people ;  the  people-caste  make  money ;  the  slave  be  a  server ' ;  or 
xii.  91. 4 :  *  work  is  for  the  slave :  agriculture,  for  the  people-caste.' 

XNa  hi  8vam  asti  qudrasya  etc.,  xii.  60. 87:  compare  the  whole  sec- 
tion ;  with  39,  Paijavana.  cf.  M.  vii.  41.  The  slave  might  clean  up  after 
the  offerings  were  made  {Qudrdir  nirmdrjanafh  kdryaniy  xii.  294. 12-15 ; 
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wives  were  so  in  name.  Their  lives  depended  on  their  owner's 
pleasure.  They  were  '  bom  to  servitude,'  for  they  '  came  from 
the  foot  of  God.'*  They  were  in  fact  the  reijmant  of  a  dis- 
placed native  population,  marked  by  race-characteristics  and 
stigmatized  by  their  conqueror's  pride  as  a  people  apart,  worthy 
on^  of  contempt  and  slavery.  It  would  at  times  appear  as  if 
the  slave  were  tiie  especial  servant  of  the  people-caste,  although 
bound  also  to  serve  the  other  high  castes  (i.  100. 11 ;  but  com- 
pare xii.  72. 4-8, 6=M.  i.  99).  The  color-distinction  between  the 
castes — the  slave  being  black ;  the  people,  yellow  ;  the  warrior, 
red ;  the  priest,  white  (xii.  188. 5  ;  in  ii.  86. 24  kdlapuga  means 
time,  not  color) — may  possibly  indicate  a  real  difference  of  hue 
(compare  Muir,  S.T.  i.  140 ;  Zinuner,  A.  L.  p.  113,  with  literature). 
The  people  in  general,  both  those  of  the  country  {jdnapadd)  and 
those  of  the  town  (jxtura),  are  divided  into  the  '  people  at  large 
and  the  common  people '  {ma/idjana,,j/rt/ta//jana;  cf  .xii.  321. 143; 
xiv.  90. 14)  as  distinguished  en  masse  from  the  aristocrats,  and  so 
may  include  the  people-caste  proper  and  its  leavings — that  is, 
those  following  or  adopting  occupations  too  low  to  be  recognized 
as  fit  for  Aryans  (under  which  name  the  three  upper  castes  or  the 

Sjople-caste  alone  are  meant).  Tlie  statement  that  '  there  is  no 
stinction  of  castes '  is  meant  proleptically,  and  implies  merely 
that  a  man  changes  his  caste  in  future  birtlis  on  earth  in  accord- 
ance with  his  acts  in  this  ;  so  that  e.  g.  a  priest  '  might  become 
yellow  and  be  bom  as  a  member  of  tlie  people-caste,'  if  he  failed 
to  act  as  a  priest  should  (iiiditrdiianLUjixiah ;  xii.  188. 10  ff. ; 
cf.ib.  239. 13  ;  279. 5).t  I  prefer  to  keep  the  significant,  if  not 
absolutely  correct,  translations  of  the  caste  names  rather  than 
their  native  fonns:  thus,  'priest'  for  hrdhmana'X  'warrior' 
for  Jcsatriya  ('man  of  the  ruling  order"*);  'man  oi  the  people' 
for  imi^ya  (literally  '  inhabitant,'  or,  in  the  Vedic  sense  of  vi^^ 
a  '  clansman '  in  general ;  but  later  confined  to  members  of 
such  families  of  the  Aryan  folk  as  had  not  renounced  farming 

his  glory  is  dCiksya  (activity),  to  obey  the  three  castes  his  duty  (21); 
cf .  295. 1  ff. :  a  priest  who  becomes  gudradharmaii  is  degraded  ;  the  slave 
becomes  a  herdsman,  however,  or  a  tradesman,  if  he  cannot  support 
himself  by  service  (3,4);  297.27ff.=M.  x.  12(<ff. :  cf .  xiii.  165. 10.  The 
pseudo-Epic  also  declares  the  slave  to  be  the  next  removed  from  a  beast 
(xiii.  118.  24),  but  in  its  religious  portions  admits  that  a  slave  may,  like 
the  other  castes,  get  a  reward  for  fasting  {upositoj  xiii.  132. 14) ;  just  as 
it  says  that  one  of  the  slave-caste  may  be  made  a  student  {(^rdvayec 
caturo  varndn  JqrtiHi  hrdhmanam  agratah,  xii.  328. 49)  though  the  parlk- 
feta  rule  precedes  (47).     The  caste  will  be  later  treated  in  detail. 

♦It  is  an  old  myth  that  the  people-caste  came  from  the  loins  or  thighs 

of  God  (Brahma  or  Manu),  while  the  warrior-i^aste  came  from  his  arms, 

the  priestly,  from  his  head  (mouth),  and  the  slave-caste  from  his  foot : 

,  RV.  x.  90. 12  ;   law,  Vas.  iv.  2 ;   B.  i.  10. 18. 6 ;   Epic.   Mbh.   viii.  32. 43  ff. ; 

xii.  60.  28 ff.;  319.90;  R.  iii.20.30ff.  (here  from  Manu). 

t  Compare  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  i.  138ff.  for  this  religious  view  and 
some  quotations  on  caste^color. 

t  Compare  Ij&tinflamen  ;  .see  von  Bradke,  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  der 
vorhistoriscfien  Enttcickeluug  unseres  Sprachsiaiumes,  p.  13. 
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and  trading  to  live  an  altogether  military  or  priestly  life); 
'  slave '  for  gicdra.  Out  of  tnese  elements  was  made  the  theo- 
retical state  of  the  Hindus.  Yet  earlier  only  the  three  upper 
castes  were  recognized  as  tout  le  mande*  Practically,  tnere 
came  in  addition  an  early  recognized  and  large  number  of 
'  mixed  castes,'  feigned  all  to  have  been  either  degraded  branches 
of  the  pure  castes  or  their  illegitimate  descendants.  (Compare 
e.  g.  xii.  297.  8,  9.)  In  reality  these  were  outcasts,  made  so  either 
formally  or  naturally  (through  the  increasing  tendency  of  the 
lower  orders  to  take  up  means  of  livelihood  not  sanctioned  by 
the  pure),  or,  far  more,  remnants  of  un- Aryan  tribes  gradually 
assimilating  to  the  body  politic  of  their  conquerors,  but  not 
received  into  the  social  or  religious  body.  These  were  in- 
creased, again,  l)y  ever  growing  immigration  from  strictly 
foreign  nations  oi  warriors  and  traders,  practically  esteemed 
but  otherwise  despised. f 

But  from  people-caste,  slav^-caste,  pariahs,  or  foreigners  the 

*  Compare  etdvad  vd  idaih  sarvath  ydvad  brahma  k§atrarh  vit,  Q&t' 
Br.  (ii.  1. 4. 12)  iv.  2. 2. 14 ;  Weber,  Ind,  Studien,  x.  18. 

f  Compare  xii.  207. 41-45,  for  the  disesteem  felt  for  foreigners ;  xiv.  78. 25, 
for  the  distinction  between  Kiratas,  Yavanas,  with  other  barbarians, 
and  Aryans  ;  or  vi.  9. 61,  etc. ;  and  xiii.  48  and  49  for  the  whole  account 
of  the  mixed  castes.  The  recoil  from  strangers  is  not  much  greater, 
however,  than  that  of  high  caste  from  low  caste  in  the  developed  state: 
*  equals  with  equals  :  let  priests  talk  with  priests ;  warriors,  with  war- 
riors ;  men  of  the  people,  with  men  of  the  people  ;  slaves,  with  slaves,' 
xii.  210. 11-12.  Yet  in  a  moral  sense  even  the  mixed  castes  are  better 
than  the  pure  if  the  latter  do  not  do  as  they  ought,  iii.  180. 25-36.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  certain  foreigners,  such  as  the  Yavanas,  were  held 
is  wholly  due  to  the  military  point  of  view  (see  below).  Aside  from  this 
accident  they  were  all  despicable,  no  matter  whence  they  came,  although 
the  Madrakas  were  chief  in  positive  unholiness  and  in  the  anti-Aryan 
character  of  their  civilization.  The  Northerners  in  general  were  as  oad 
as  the  rest.  The  sole  exception  is  that  of  the  storied  Northern  Kurus. 
These  were  looked  upon  as  occupying  an  earthly  Hyperborean  paradise. 
The  flank  of  Mount  Meru  is  in  one  place  given  as  their  home  {dak^inena  tu 
nUasya  merohpdrgve  tatho  'ttare,  vi.  7. 2),  but  they  are  regarded  as  real 
people  of  the  North  in  most  cases,  w^ith  laws  more  conservative  than  the 
Southerners  (as  in  i.  122.  7),  and  blessed  with  a  typical  felicity  (as  in  the 
first  passage,  and  R.  ii.  103. 26) :  so  blessed  in  fact  that  while  some  happy 
heroes  go  at  death  to  Indra's  heaven,  others  go  to  the  Northern  Kurus  (xv. 
88. 18  ff.),  as  a  sort  of  earthly  heaven.  A  gate  sixteen  yojanas  wide  used  to 
be  blocked  up  and  prevent  their  passage  ;  but  they  can  now  pass  through 
(iii.  281. 98).  It  is  evident  that  they  were  }ialf-real,  half-mythical  to  the 
Epic  poets.  Other  foreigners  are  simply  barbarians,  on  a  par  with  the 
Dasyus,  which  latter  race  may  be  blessed  only  hj  changing  its  way  of 
life  and  becoming  an  adherent  of  Aryan  rules  (xh.  135. 22,  etc.).  Rather 
noteworthy  is  the  tutoyer  {tvaihkdra)  of  a  seer  by  a  slave  in  iii.  187. 5-6, 
and  by  a  Candala  (tarn  nvdca  sa  cdmfdlo  mnhar^e  fn^w  me  vacah^, 
xii.  141. 55.  Compare  85,  hhavdn,  and  conversely,  Viyvamitra  to  the 
Qvapaca  bhavdn  in  66,  tvam  in  80)  though  the  custom  is  to  exchange 
*thou'  with  *sir'  without  ceremony.  But  the  rule  is  that,  though 
persons  younger  or  of  the  same  age  may  be  addressed  with  *thou,* 
neither  *  thou '  nor  the  real  name  should  be  said  to  those  that  are  better 
(older).     Compare  xii.  198. 25  iUxiihkdraih  ndmadheyarh  ca  jye^fhdndm 

arivarjayet,  etc.) 
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ruling  caste  held  itself  at  less  or  greater  intervals  aloof.  The 
warriors  mingled  with  the  people-caste,  indeed,  but  not  by 
preference.  Intercourse  with  all  below  this  line  was  held  with 
the  mutual  understanding  that  such  union  was  temporary,  and 
tolerable  only  on  the  ground  of  exj^ediency.  On  the  contrary, 
the  priestly  and  knightly  castes  were  always  together,  for  ill  or 
good.  But  in  either  case  they  were  distinguished  as  the  aristoc- 
racy from  all  others,  more  or  less  plebeian.  They  fought  bit- 
terly, and  learned  each  the  other's  strength.  They  became 
friendly,  joined  on  the  basis  of  mutual  advantage,  and  from 
that  time  on  were  as  one,  above  the  lower  order. 

But  how  were  all  these  classes  politically  united  %  What 
part  had  each  in  the  state-organization?  Whence,  above  all, 
came  the  huge  revenues  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
fighting  force  liable  to  be  called  out  at  any  time,  and  too  proud 
iteelf  to  subsist  on  its  own  manual  labor  ?* 

At  a  time  such  as  that  represented  by  the  first  story  of  the 
Epic,  the  warrior  was  always  a  robber  and  pillager.  This  life 
was  the  knight's  support.  Forays  and  cattie-litting  provided 
needed  gain.  Meantime,  although  occasionally  called  into  the 
field,  the  people  (such  I  name  the  united  'clansmen'  whom 
conservatism  partly  retained,  and  the  pride  of  others  forced 
into  a  caste)  continued  the  peaceable  occupations  once  shared 
alike  by  all  members  of  the  folk,  and  were  enabled  to  build 
up  that  substantial  wealth  that  was  to  make  them  the  later  sup- 
port of  the  state.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  levies  upon  the 
people's  wealth,  that  during  an  age  when  feud  was  the  constant 
condition  had  l)een  rare,  irregular,  and  generally  unnecessary,  be- 
came with  growing  civilization  more  frequent.  The  king  no 
longer  raids  along  the  border.  lie  lives  in  a  walled  town,  sur- 
rounded by  a  court  of  poHshed  nobles.  War  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness, and  means  often  not  an  attack  on  out-lying  savage  races, 
but  a  campaign  against  another  Aryan  realm  gi-own  powerful 
and  civilized  as  his  own.  Moreover,  as  the  country  becomes 
settled,  the  pastime  of  hunting  serves  to  amuse  the  war-men 
in  the  intervals  of  fighting,  and  a  costly  idle  court  must  be 
maintained.  The  people  of  the  country,  no  longer  obliged  to 
retire  daily  to  the  mud-built,  '  fort '  for  protection  from  the  bar- 
barians, spread  themselves  over  tlie  land  in  open  ranches  or 
half-defended  villages,  to  protect  which  outposts  of  soldiers  are 
establislied,  new  forts  are  built,  and  so  new  towns  developed, 
but  always  with  increasing  expense  to  the  people  at  large  and 
particularly  to  the  people-caste,  in  whose  hands  rests  the  poten- 
tial basis  of  supplies.  Larger  and  larger  grow  the  flocks  of 
the  ranchmen  ;  a  busier  traffic  arises.     The  kniglits  are  heavy 

.  *  The  military-caste-man,  if  poor,  might  become  a  farmer,  but  only 
as  a  resource  in  need  (see  below).  Otherwise  he  could  be  made  to  work 
manually  only  in  order  to  pay  a  fine  :  M.  ix.  229. 
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consumers  of  wealth,  but  must  be  supported.  The  court  and ' 
its  army  become  a  great  load.  And  now  regular  and  oppres- 
sive taxes  begin  to  fall  upon  the  supporting  caste.  War  or 
peace,  funds  must  come  into  the  royfiJ  treasury.  These  funds 
are  drawn  from  the  people-caste.  The  king  is  the  '  keeper  of 
wealth'  {vittaraksin^  xii. 321.143)  as  opposed  to  the  'common 
people' ;  but  these  furnish  it,  and  then  come  to  beg  of  him  in 
need. 

The  settlements,  it  may  be  observed,  of  the  Aryan  popula- 
tion may  be  classed  in  three  divisions.  The  largest,  called  city 
or  town  {nagara^  j>ura\  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  village 
{grama J  kheta\  and  is  represented  as  walled ;  while  the  village 
is  a  collection  of  houses  around  a  fort  {durga\  The  village 
itself  is  often  no  more  than  the  natural  development  of  the 
ghosa^  or  cattle-ranch,  which  the  king  is  bound  to  have 
guarded,  and  seems  to  have  converted  in  favorable  places  into 
a  small  village  by  erecting  a  fort  like  that  around  which  the 
grama  naturallv  arose  (compare  xii.  69. 35).  With  this  ghosa^ 
and  on  a  par  with  it,  are  sometimes  mentioned  the  small  barbar 
rian  settlements  called  palll  {palllghosdh^  xii.  326. 20).  The 
radical  difference  between  the  ghosa  and  grdmxi  appears  to  be 
usually  not  so  much  quantitative  as  qualitative.  The  grdraa^ 
being  the  earliest  form  of  settlement,  presupposes  a  durga  or 
fort  (defense)  of  some  kind  as  its  nucleus ;  while  the  ghosa 
(sometimes  called  v^raja)  is  an  outpost  from  citv  or  village,  and 
a  cow-pen  developed  into  a  ranche,  and  hence  into  a  village  by 
the  addition  of  a  fort  to  protect  it  after  it  had  become  a  centre 
of  population.  The  word  grama  is  not,  however,  invariably 
applied  to  a  natural  growth  from  within,  but  may  be  used  of 
a  community  artificially  planted,  as  in  ii.  5. 81,  where  we  read : 
'  to  defend  a  city,  towns  (villages)  are  made,  like  unto  the  citv ; 
and  border-villages  {prdnt<ih\  like  unto  the  towns'  (though  tor 
grdmavac  ca  krtdh  prdntdh  the  Calcutta  edition  reads  ardma- 
va^  ca  krtd  g/wsdh,  215).  Characteristic  of  India  is  the  rec- 
all the  country,  to  guard  against  drought  (ii.  5. 77).  How  the 
ommendation  in  this  same  passage  of  ponds,  to  be  built  over 
'  cow-pen'  may  practically  become  a  village  is  illustrated  ver- 
bally in  the  use  of  gostjia,  etymologically  a  *  cow-pen.'  This 
word  is  used  of  any  general  assembly,  as  in  the  proverbial 
verse  :  '  The  joy  of  him  that  liveth  in  a  village  is  the  mouth  of 
death ;  but  the  god's  cow-pen  (the  place  where  gods  assemble) 
is  the  lonely  forest.'*     As  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the 

•  *  xii.  175. 25  (b)  =  278. 26  (a) ;  26  (b)  =  nibandhani  rajjur  c^a  yd  grdme, 
etc.  (^ruti,  as  often,  is  merely  *  a  saying,'  a  proverb.  Like  this  is 
iii.  200. 92  :  *  Wherever  learned  priests  are,  that  is  a  city,  whether  they 
live  in  a  vraja  (village)  or  a  forest.'  Did  Sir  William  Jones  get  his  poem 
*What  constitutes  a  state?  Not  high  walled  battlements  or  labored 
mound,  Thick  wall  or  moated  gate,  but  men',  etc.,  from  this  passage? 
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villages,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  any  polit- 
ical rights  beside  the  liberty  given  to  them  by  the  royal  over- 
seer. It  is,  liowever,  an  aphorism  of  the  legal  literature  that 
villages  shall  be  their  own  authority  in  matters  so  especially 
private  or  of  such  family  interest  as  the  obsei^vances  at  wea- 
dings  and  funerals.  In  such  case  no  foreign  rite  is  to  be  im- 
posed, but  local  usage  shall  obtain  (Par.  G.  S.  i.  8. 13). 

But  it  is  by  no  means  the  Hindu  conception  of  the  king's 
office  that  the  people-caste  exists  to  support  it  while  the  throne 
is  free  of  responsibility.  No  theory  could  have  appeared  more 
absurd  to  the  Aryan  law-givers.  The  people-caste  is  a  part 
of  the  Aryan  population,  and  must  not  be  oppressed.  The 
connection  between  the  king  and  the  people-caste  is  ba^ed  on 
a  theory  of  mutual  advantage.  The  people-caste  must  be 
taxed ;  but  the  relation  between  the  taxing  and  taxed  parties  is 
always  explained  in  a  way  evidently  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
latter's  business  sense.  That  relation  is,  in  a  word,  trade.  A 
barter,  as  is  often  candidly  said,  of  so  much  movable  property 
for  so  much  protection.  Two  things  men  desire — security  and 
wealth.  The  people-caste  has  the  latter  and  wants  the  former ; 
the  military-caste  wants  the  latter  and  can  provide  the  fonner. 
Let  us  trade,  then,  says  the  Hindu,  and  on  the  following  basis. 
The  taxes  shall  be  low  when  no  danger  is  at  hand.  When  war 
is  expected,  the  price  of  security  rises ;  the  levies  on  the  peo- 
ple's wealth  shall  be  greater.  The  king  shall  maintain  a 
standing  army,  and  make  all  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  keep 
the  gods  in  good  humor.  For  this  the  people  shall  pay.  In 
return  the  king  shall  undertake  to  keep  guard  over  the  coun- 
try, and  defend  the  agricultural  and  mercantile  classes  not  only 
from  foes  without  but  from  foes  within,  making  good  their 
losses  by  theft  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  time  of  war  keeping 
them  safe  from  hann,  agreeing  to  become  responsible  for  their 
sins  in  the  next  world  ii  he  fails  in  this  after  having  exacted 
taxes.  The  king  was  thus  held  responsible  to  the  people  for 
his  part  of  the  bargain,  and  suflFered  a  penalty  if  he  did  not 
fulfil  his  contract.  In  small  matters,  as  for  instance  where  a 
merchant  had  his  goods  stolen,  the  king  (his  servants)  had 
first  to  seek  for  the  thief ;  but  if  he  was  not  fomid,  the  money 
had  to  be  refunded  from  the  treasury.  In  event  of  a  great 
war  with  defeat,  however,  where  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  king  to  return  the  property  lost,  the  people  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  portion  of  their  sins,  or,  so  to 
speak,  their  debts  to  hell,  had  been  transferred  to  account  of  the 

Compare  vs.  90 :  prdkdrdig  ca  puradvdrdil),  prdsdddig  ca  pfthagvidhdih,, 
nagardni  na  gobhante  hindnibrdhmmiottamdiff,,  etc.  According  to  the 
Aj^.  P.  the  khari^ta  is  a  town  in  size  between  city  and  village  (^6. 18) ; 
this  appears  to  be  unknown  to  the  Epic. 
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king's  soul,  and  in  this  way  some  compensation  would  be  theirs 
hereafter,  if  not  in  this  li:^,  for  the  king's  failure  to  fulfil  his 
legal  obligation  of  protecting.^ 

Such  is  the  view  most  frequently  assumed  and  expressed 
when  the  relations  between  the  business  classes  and  the  king 
are  discussed.  Such  a  class  as  this  third  caste  needs,  therefore, 
to  be  very  definitely  determined  in  its  social  and  pohtical  limits 
before  we  can  make  an  absolute  estimate  of  the  ruling  or 
kingly  caste.  In  fact,  the  latter's  power  can  be  best  shown  by 
finding  first  the  relative  position  of  the  people  in  respect  of  the 
state  at  large.     What  then  was  the  people-caste  ? 

The  priestly  caste  formed  an  undivided  whole,  except  for  in- 
ternal distributions  of  studies,  whereby  one  member  learned 
more  than  another  of  some  special  branch  of  a  pursuit  equally 
open  to  all.  Except  for  the  king's  family-priest,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  certain  members  of  the  caste  to  oflices  bestowed  by  the 
king,  one  member  was  politically  the  same  as  another.  The 
»^  ^  warrior-caste,  except  for  plutocratic  distinctions,  and  the  special 
ability  acquired  by  special  members  in  special  acts  of  warfare, 
was  also  a  political  unit.  The  slave-caste  consisted  of  so  many 
equal-reckoned  slaves.  But  not  so  with  tlie  people-caste.  Here 
we  have  class  within  caste  in  three  well-organized  bodies,  rad- 
ically different  in  their  occupations  and  socially  apart.  These 
three  bodies  met,  indeed,  on  the  common  basis  of  their  Arya- 
ship  in  a  theoretical  view  of  the  state ;  and  the  narrower  bond 
of  their  mutual  origin  from  that  part  of  the  people  that  had 
gradually  confined  itself  to  a  business  life  brought  them  closer 
together  than  they  stood  as  a  whole  when  opposed  to  the  priests 
or  the  warriors.  But  for  all  that,  they  were  not  one  body  with  ^ 
like  aims  and  needs.  Their  three  subdivisions  were,  historically,  \^  "' 
as  follows.  First,  the  great  body  of  ranchmen,  the  cattle-rais- 
ing population,  with  their  dependants,  the  herdsmen  and  cow-  ' 

*A8  the  king  is  personally  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  the' 
state,  any  sums  stolen  in  his  realm  become  his  debts  to  the  loser.    The 
amount  stolen  must  be  refunded  either  from  his  own  purse  {svdkogdt)  \ 
or  *  from  some  one  that  supports  himself :'  that  is,  he  should  take  it  / 
from  some  wealthy  member  of  the  people-caste  (the  commentator  sug- 1 
gests  •  a  trader*).    The  financial  responsioility  is  thus  later  put  upon  the 
poor  people-caste,  but  the  spiritual  loss  is  the  king's  and  his  mmisters* 
(xii.  75. 8, 10, 12  ;  no  restriction  of  priest's  property  is  made  here,  but  may  \ 
be  implied  by  the  context  *  all  is  saved  if  the  priest  is  saved').     As  to 
the  ministers'  share,  compare  xii.  65.  28flf.;   66.  82ff. :    'Godlite  is  the 
king,  and  gods  revere  a  just  one ;  the  king  shares  the  reward  given 
hereafter  for  the  virtue  of  the  folk  ;  but  the  evil  he  shares  also  ;  so  do 
the  ministers.'    *  He  that  steals  from  the  king  himself  goes  to  hell ;  his 
property  is  confiscated ;  his  body,  slain,'  is  the  converse.    The  confis- 
cated property  of  persons  not  thieves  returns  to  the  family  (below:  and 
ib.  96. 6,  N.).    The  passage  above  gives  the  king's  titles  as  Ruler,  Gen- 
erous One,  Wide-Ruler,  All-Ruler,  Warrior,  Lord  of  Earth,  Protector 
of  Men.    The  king  refunds  by  the  rule  of  Ag.  P.  252.  62. 
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boys.  Next,  the  agriculturists  or  farmei's,  who  raised  grain, 
and  their  smaller  imitators,  who  raised  fruit  and  vegetables. 
\  Last,  the  whole  trading  population,  whether  on  sea  or  land,  con- 
tinually having  intercourse  with  foreign  traders,  whether  trav- 
eling about  the  country  in  caravans  or  located  in  one  town. 

Beside  these  three  divisions,  tliere  is  a  continual  row  of 
smaller  similar  occupations,  leading  by  insensible  de^^es  into 
the  work  formally  declared  to  be  unfit  for  Aryans.  First,  per- 
haps, money-lending  may  be  mentioned ;  which,  if  not  an  early 
departure,  was  one  that  shows  us  the  gradual  extension  of  caste- 
functions  ;  for  we  can  still  trace  its  despised  appearance,  and 
gradual  encouragement,  till  it  is  finally  received  as  a  legitimate 
occupation  for  the  twice-born.  Here  lies,  too,  the  whole  mass 
of  mechanics,  artizans,  carpenters,  peddlers,  and  the  like ;  and 
the  frequent  denunciation  of  those  that  liave  embraced  such  oc- 
cupations shows  us  clearly  how  often  the  line  between  respect- 
able and  objectionable  labor  was  crossed  by  Aryans.  Such 
commingling  of  Aryan  and  un- Aryan  must  have  begun  very 
early ;  and  I  fancy  that  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Epic  the 
people-caste  had  already  a  more  and  more  uncertain  line  divid- 
ing it  from  the  vulgar — a  view  supported  by  the  circumstance 
cited  below,  that  this  caste  is,  in  spite  of  Arya-ship,  apt  to  be 
set  along  with  the  slave-caste  against  the  two  more  exclusively 
Aryan  castes  of  the  warriors  and  priests.  ^  The  formal  law  in 
enumerating  the  three  (recognized)  classes  of  the  people-caste 
sometimes  reverses  the  order,  and  puts  the  trading-class  before 
the  cattle-raisers.  This  is  not  only  historically  wrong,  but  is 
contradicted  by  the  arrangement  elsewhere  preferred  in  the  na- 
tive texts.  In  fact,  it  is  even  stated  that  raising  cattle  is  the 
only  business  fit  for  the  people-caste,  and  that  any  other  occu- 
pation is  wrong.f 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  the  army  did  not  also  contain  a  host  of  un- 
Aryans.  These  never  commingled  and  grew  together  as  did  the  peo- 
ple-caste and  the  outsiders,  but  were  always  oil  and  water  in  one  jar. 

t  *A  man  of  the  people  should  bestow  gifts,  go  over  the  holy  texts, 
make  sacrifice,  ana  get  wealth  ;  in  doing  which  let  him  take  care  of 
cattle,  and  be  devoted  to  them  as  a  father  is  to  his  sons ;  any  other 
business  that  he  performs  would  be  for  him  a  wrong  business,  since  the 
Creator  entrustea  cattle  to  the  i)eople-ca8te'  (xii.  60. 28 ;  28-24  =  M.  ix. 
921).  The  law,  which  allows  a  priest  that  cannot  support  himself  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  the  third  caste,  also  specifies  agriculture  before 
trade  (which  the  priest  may  carry  on  only  with  certain  limitations),  but 
admits  that  many  object  to  this  pursuit  (for  a  priest)  on  account  of  the 
necessary  cruelty  involved— the  plough  injuring  the  creatures  in  the 
earth,  and  the  yoke  hurting  the  cattle  (iii.  208. 28,  ahimd:  cf.  i.  63. 11, 
the  ideal  place  where  '  they  do  not  yoke  miserable  cattle' :  cf.  M.  x.  88  ; 
Gaut.  X.  8ff.).  This  objection  is  also  brought  against  agriculture  by  the 
trader  or  *  scales-man*  (tulddhdra),  whose  own  boast  is  that  his  *  scales 
are  the  same  for  everybody,'  while  he  also  objects  to  raising  cattle,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  castrate  them  and  bore  their  nostrils  (xii.  268. 1,6, 
11, 87).    Compare  Par.  G.  S.  i.  69  for  late  inversion  of  trades. 
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Once  the  folk  at  laree,  the  united  clansmen  of  the  Aryan 
people,  the  people-caste  nad  thus  lost  its  ancient  universal  prac- 
tices and  become  confined  to  industry  and  trade.  Gradually, 
from  when  each  warrior  was  rich  in  cattle  and  each  cattle- 
raiser  ready  to  answer  to  a  call  for  arms,  there  came  a  separa- 
tion of  interests.  Some  grew  to  depend  on  their  bows  and 
swords,  and,  finding  fighting  more  agreeable  than  labor  of 
hands,  settled  more  and  more  upon  the  life  which  the  king 
lived,  and  took  him  as  their  model.  They  became  'king's 
men,'  the  older  name  of  those  forming  the  warrior-caste. 
They  arose  from  the  people  and  left  them.  Some,  again,  con- 
fined themselves  to  study  and  religion,  and  before  long  gained 
and  kept  the  fame  of  being  the  gods'  special  ministers.  They 
also  arose  from  the  people  and  left  them.  And  so  the 
'  clansmen'  or  '  people'  grew  socially  smaller  and  became  the 
people-caste — in  name  tne  whole,  in  fact  a  part,  and  a  rap- 
idly degrading  part  of  the  population.  But  a  shadow  of  their 
former  might  remained  far  into  the  Epic  period.  Of  this,  be- 
low. The  three  occupations,  already  developed  in  the  Vedic 
age,  now  abandoned  by  the  warriors  and  priests,  were  cherished 
by  the  people-caste.  Indeed,  so  rapidly  do  we  find  the  sub- 
divisions appearing  in  the  light  of  demarcated  professions  that 
we  even  notice  a  differentiation  between  the  people-caste  on  the 
one  liand  and  the  traders  on  the  other,  showing  that  agricult- 
ure and  cattle  seemed  still  more  peculiarly  the  people's  work.* 

But  the  development  of  commercial  interests  was  sufficient  ^ 
ultimately  to  cause  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  trade-unions 
or  guilds.  These  may  belong  in  their  full  development  to  a 
late  period,  but  we  *fiiid  them  mentioned  early  (so  in  the  law- 
book of  Manu)  as  of  importance.  Such  corporations  had  their 
own  rules  and  laws  subject  to  the  kmg's  inspection,  the  king 
not  being  allowed  (theoretically)'  to  have  established  or  to  es- 
tablisli  any  laws  that  contradicted  those  already  approved  or 
sanctioned  by  usage.  The  heads  of  these  corporations  are  men- 
tioned togetner  with  the  priests  as  political  lactors  of  weight, 
whose  views  are  worth  grave  consideration;  as  an  informal 
instance  of  which,  we  find  a  prince  defeated  in  battle  and 
ashamed  to  return  home — '  for  what,'  he  exclaims,  '  shall  I  have 
to  say  to  my  relatives,  to  the  priests,  and  to  the  heads  of  the 

♦  *  There  the  men  of  the  people  (vdicydl})  do  not  injure  cattle^  nor  do 
the  merchants  {vanijdl})  deal  with  false  weights  {kutamdndify,  i.  64. 21- 
22).*  It  is  for  pictorial  effect  that  we  more  often  have  the  sea-trader  than 
the  land-trader  spoken  of  in  the  Epic,  the  *  merchant  wrecked  with  ship 
destroyed '  being  a  much  loved  metaphor.  Compare  e.  g.  iz.  3. 5 ; 
R.  V.  26. 12.  Not  a  coaster  but  a  deep-sea  sailor  is  meant.  Compare 
ii.5. 114  :  'Do  the  merchants  that  have  arrived  from  afar  for  the  sake 
of  gain  pay  no  more  than  their  proper  (shipping)  duties  ?* 

VOL.  xm.  11 
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•  corporations  ?'*  Prominence  is  given  to  the  guilds  in  the  later 
booKS  of  the  Epic.  There  also  we  find  corporations  of  every 
sort,  under  the  name  of  gana  ;  of  the  members  of  which  the 
king  is  particularly  recommended  to  be  careful,  since  enemies 
are  apt  to  make  use  of  them  by  bribery.  But  dissension  is 
their  weak  point.  Through  dissension  and  bribery  they  may 
T)e  controllea  by  the  king.  On  the  other  hand,  '  union  is  the 
safeguard  of  corporations.^f  The  power  of  the  corporations  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  the  king's  military  dependents ; 
'  these  two,  I  think,  are  equal,'  it  is  said  in  a  passage  where  the 
strength  of  the  kingdom  is  reckoned  (unless  tlie  dependents  in- 
clude servants  of  every  kind).  J 

The  intermingling  of  un-Aryan  with  Aryan  in  this  caste  is 
perhaps  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  cowboys,  who  watched 
for  instance  the  royal  cattle,  spoke  a  dialect  unintelligible  to 
the  Aryans,  unless  the  latter  had  especially  learned  it.§ 
Kings,  of  course,  are  always  surrounded  by  interpreters ;  but 
this  may  be  referred  simply  to  the  effect  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion.! 

Two  additions  to  the  cattle-raising  population  are  to  be  found 
outside  of  the  people-caste.  The  king  is  himself  a  large  owner 
and  breeder  of  cattle,  and  personally  superintends  the  con- 
dition of  his  flocks  at  certain  times  in  the  year.  The  whole 
care  is  taken,  of  course,  by  the  cowboys,  whose  ranches  the 
king  visits,  when  for  example  the  cattle  are  to  be  branded. 
Large  gifts  of  kine  are  given  to  kings  by  foreign  allies,  and  we  can 
still  trace  pure  cattle-raiding  expeditions  in  the  Epic  story.  Such 
given  or  stolen  cattle  were  kei)t  for  the  king.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  there  is  comparatively  early  evidence  to  show  that  the 
priests  also,  though  not  personally  attending  to  the  duties  of 
the  calling,  yet  carried  on  more  or  less  cattle-raising  and  agri- 
culture on  their  own  account*,  employing  the  third  caste  to  do 
the  labor. 

The  third  or  people-caste  has  thus,  as  regards  their  duties, 
quite  undefined  borders.  The  humblest  tender  of  cows  for  a 
master  may  be  of  this  cavSte,  or  the  work  may  l)e  done  by  one 
outside  the  Aryan  ranks.     The  priest  and  king  sliare  the  gain 


*  iii.  249. 16 ;  xii.  54. 20.  The  qreni  or  guild  thus  includes  unpriestly  cor- 
porations.    Cf.  R.  vi.  111.  13. 

t  xii.  107. 32  ;  xii.  59. 49,  frenimukhyopCijapena  ;  N.  understands  mili- 
tary greniy  M.  viii.  41.  An  interesting  list  of  trades  is  found  R.  ii.  90. 10  ff. 
In  the  same  work  the  collocation  of  *  assemblies  and  corporations'  is  to 
be  noted  {pari^adah  grenayag  ca,  R.  ii.  120.  5).  The  further  distribution 
of  a  popular  crowd  implied  in  sayodha^reninigctimth  (janah,  R.  ii.  123. 5) 
is  apparently  later  than  the  Epic. 

1 1  should  here  be  inclined  to  take  mdula  as  native  soldiers,  hhjrta  as 
mercenaries,  were  it  not  for  the  commentator,  xv.  7.  8. 

§  Their  dialect,  bhdsu,  lias  to  be  acquired  by  Aryans  :   iv.  10. 1. 

I  Sar^vabhd^dvidah,  i.  207.  39  ;  but  sarvabha^yavidah,  xii.  321. 15. 
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of  the  profession,  and  practically  intrude  on  the  emoluments 
theoretically  set  apart  for  the  people-caste. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  small  farmers  tlirough  the 
realm?  We  cannot  say,  further  than  in  their  relation  to  the  state 
as  tax-payers.  Of  the  daily  worker,  shepherd,  cowherd,  farm- 
help,  we  have,  however,  a  cnance  didactic  verse  that  informs  us 
in  regard  to  his  wage.  In  this  passage  the  lowly  laborer  is  a 
man  of  the  people-caste :  or  rather,  the  people-caste  is  under- 
stood to  consist  of  laborers,  as  a  look  at  the  context  will  show. 
After  the  common  formula  that  the  people-caste  should  tend 
cattle,  we  read :  '  he  should  receive  the  milk  of  one  cow  for  the 
care  of  every  six ;  if  he  tend  a  hundred  head  of  cattle,  he 
should  receive  a  pair ;  in  the  case  of  (dealing  for  the  master  of 
the)  flocks  or  in  agricultural  labor,  his  general  share  should  be 
one-seventh  of  the  proceeds  or  of  the  increase,  but  in  the  case 
of  small  cattle  (not  horned)  only  a  small  part  (one-sixteenth.')* 

Although  points  of  direct  contact  between  the  royal  and  peo- 
ple-castes are,  except  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  rarely  to  be 
lound  in  the  Epic,  yet  the  account  of  the  distribution  of  the 
kingly  power,  as  preserved  in  both  Epic  and  legal  literature, 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  people  were  m  general  at  the  mercy 
of  the  king's  vicegerents,  and  that  the  people-caste  must  have 
been  especially  exposed  to  their  predatory  natures.f 

In  describing  the  '  care  of  the  empire,'  tradition  divides  the 
realm  into  seven  factors.  Of  these  the  first  five  are  the  king 
himself,  his  ministers,  the  treasury,  army,  and  allies ;  the  last 
two  are  the  country-people,  and  the  capital,  or  '  the  city.' J  In 
'  the  city '  the  king  (theoretically)  superintended  all  duties,  even 
to  the  adjustment  of  prices.  lie  had  delegates  (whom  he  ap- 
pointed through  the  land)  to  do  this  for  him  in  other  towns  and 
villages.  They  were  stationed  chiefiy  as  "military  commanders. 
We  fortunately  have  preserved  the  system  of  government  by 
which  the  towns  lying  out  of  the  king's  direct  supervision  were 
cared  for.  The  decimal  system  of  classification  (lound  again  in 
the  army)  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  late  origin  for  this  array 

♦  xii.  60. 24  flf. ,  iaiha  grnge  kala  khure.  The  parentheses  are  due  to  the 
commentator.  The  amount  given  is  the  workman's  *  yearly  pay '  [sdih' 
vataari  hhf^ify). 

fThe  technical  Itaydh  or  *  adversities '  of  the  husbandman  include, 
however,  only  foreign  invasion  (a  point  contradictory  of  Megasthenes* 
account).  But  see  particularly  Ag.  P.  238. 46 ;  and  262.  These  Itaydh 
are,  I  believe,  not  defined  in  the  Epic  by  text  or  commentator,  but 
are  explained  by  a  native  lexicographer  as  consisting  of  1.  too  much 
rain :  2.  no  rain  ;  8.  grasshoppers ;  4.  mice  or  rats ;  5.  birds ;  6.  neigh- 
boring kings  (invading  the  country).  The  Epic  puts  them  with  sick- 
ness as  one  of  the  *  faults '  of  a  metaphysical  aivision  of  things  accord- 
ing to  their  qualities  (iii.  149. 35) ;  and  alludes  to  them  in  the  words  of  a 
speaker  :  Itayag  ca  na  santi  me  (v.  61. 17.    For  definition  see  P.  W.). 

t  xii.  69. 64  flf. ;  different  order  in  xii.  821. 154-5.  Compare  M.  ix.  294-297. 
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of  officials;  but,  though  coinciding  in  all  respects  with  the 
plan  authorized  by  the  legal  treatises,  since  it  repr^ents  as  it 
must  an  imperial  policy  rather  than  that  of  a  limited  kingdom 
the  inference  is  fair  that  the  system  was  one  adopted  only  after 
the  foundation  of  great  empires,  belonging  thereiore  to  the  later 
Epic. 

According  to  this  system,  the  king  with  his  town  officers  sees 
to  the  royal  capital,  while  he  is  represented  in  other  towns  by 
men  selected  either  from  the  priestly,  the  warrior,  or  the  people- 
castes.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  men  to  protect,  each  his  village, 
their  territory  from  robbers ;  more  particularly,  those  that  gov- 
ern a  village  must  keep  it  and  the  surrounding  country  to  the 
distance  of  a  kroqa  (about  two  miles)  in  all  directions  free  from 
thieves,  and  are  bound  to  repay  to  the  losers  whatever  is  stolen 
within  this  district.  In  the  case  of  a  large  town  the  distance 
guarded  is  four  times  as  great.  They  had  also  to  collect  the 
taxes  from  their  districts.*  The  Epic  describes  the  allotment 
of  territory  thus.  Every  town  or  village  was  presided  over  by 
a  vicegerent,  who  was  under  a  superior  officer  called  '  ruler  of 
twenty '  towns  or  '  ruler  of  a  hundred.'  In  a  gradually  extend- 
ing circle  these  overseers  received  tribute,  heard  reports,  passed 
them  on  to  the  one  of  next  highest  authority,  and  he  to  the 
next,  till  revenues  and  reports  focused  in  the  king,  the  lord  of 
all.  The  king  should  create  one  over-lord  to  be  the  governor 
of  a  thousand  villages  (i.  e.  here  as  example,  over  the  whole 
realm)  ;  all  the  villages  are  to  be  divided  into  groups,  or  depart- 
ments, of  one  hundred  villages  each ;  these,  again,  are  subdi- 
vided into  counties  of  twenty  each  and  ten  each,  while  a  head- 
man is  to  be  appointed  over  each  division,  reckoning  from  the 
village  as  a  unit.  The  head-man  or  mayor  of  each  village 
(grmrvdsya  adhipatih)  sends  to  the  ten-village-man  or  county 
officer  {aagagrdml)  returns  of  all  the  crimes  committed  in  his 
village,t  ana  the  ten-village-man  in  turn  sends  his  report  to 
the  twice-ten-man  {dvigundyl  or  viriQatipah)  \X  who  in  turn 
passes  his  collected  reports  to  the  hundred-village-man  (gnl- 
mamtddhyaJcsah\  from  whom  they  go  to  the  general  governor 
{adhipatih).  The  officer  in  each  division  draws  his  own  in- 
come from  the  province  placed  under  his  control :  one  village 
provides  support  for  the  village-man ;  the  village-men  from 
ten  villages  supply  the  ten-village-man,  etc.  The  ruler  of  a 
hundred  villages  ought  to  have  to  supply  his  needs  the  revenue 
derived  from  one  whole  flourishing  town,  while  the  thousand- 


*M.  vii.  115-125  ;  Yaj.  i.  821 ;  Ap.  u.  10. 26. 4flf. 
t  Ordmadofdfy ;  probably  the  returns  are  sent  monthly. 
X  The  ruler  of  ten  is  also  called  cUiQapaf^ ;  and  the  ruler  of  one  village, 
grdmikal),. 
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village-man  has  a  large  city,  gold,  grain,  etc.,  appropriated  to 
his  use.* 

Beside  these  special  supervisors,  each  city  should  be  provided 
with  one  general  oflScer,  a  mayor  (?)  or  superintendent  of  affairs, 
whose  official  title  is  '  he-that-thinks-about-everything ' ;  his  du- 
ties are  not  defined.f  A  military  garrison  is  stationed  in  every 
town  and  along  the  border-forts  ;  and  the  realm  is  watched  by 
military  police,  recommended  as  guards  of  the  city  parks  {p^iro- 
dycma)  and  other  crowded  places.:}:  Such  is  the  later  'defense 
oi  the  realm,'  as  distinguished  from  the  earlier  single  fort  and 
environs. 

Many  of  these  cities  are,  of  course,  those  brought  under  the 
sway  01  the  king.  We  may  assume,  since  the  general  officers 
here  described  are  particularly  urged  not  to  exceed  their 
powers,  and  to  be  tender-hearted  toward  the  unfortunate  (a 
plea  often  urged  before  kings,  as  in  Narada's  great  sermon  in 
the  SabhaV  that  they  exercised  pretty  free  control  and  were  apt 
to  abuse  it.§  In  fact,  with  an  uncertain  rate  of  taxation,  they 
could  practically  demand  what  they  pleased.  The  proper  rate 
of  taxation  is  not  certainly  established  in  the  Epic,  but  at  its 
best  was  very  severe.     Agriculture  is  always  implied.     It  is 


*  It  is  said  in  the  second  book  that  there  are  five  general  officers  of  the 
military  caste  in  each  town  as  collectors.  What  their  exact  functions 
were  the  Enic  does  not  say  (kac  cic  churdfi  kftaprajUdl),  pafica  pafica 
svanu^thitdn,  k^einam  kurvanti  saihhatya  rajan  janapade  zava,  ii.  5. 80 ; 
the  contest  shows  that  pahca  refers  to  officers  of  towns).  I  suspect  that 
collecting  here  refers  to  collecting  the  regular  taxes.  One  thousand 
villages  given  away  as  a  *  means  of  livelihood '  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
time  of  the  empires :  compare  e.  g.  R.  ii.  81. 16.  According  to  Manu  the 
lord  of  ten  villages  has  as  much  as  can  be  cultivated  by  twelve  oxen  ; 
of  twenty  villages,  by  five  times  that ;  of  one  hundred,  the  produce  of 
a  village;  of  a  thousand,  the  revenue  of  a  town.  This  certamly  seems 
an  older  version  than  that  of  the  Epic.  The  word  kula,  here  employed, 
land  enough  for  a  family,  is  interpreted  by  the  commentators  as  *  what 
can  be  ploughed  bv  twelve  oxen.' 

fThis  *  one-think er-about-everything '  {ekdl}.  sarvdrthadntakaJ^)  ap- 
pears to  be  an  additional  officer,  not  a  substitute  for  the  city-lord ;  vd 
or  ca  is  read,  M.  vii.  121-123.  The  description  is  found  xii.  87. 1  flf.  Mili- 
tary garrisons  are  spoken  of  ib.  69. 6  fit.  They  are  to  be  stationed  through 
the  realm,  and  on  the  border-land. 

I  Compare  ii.  5. 82ff.,  121,  114,  where  a  garrison  guards  each  town. 

SWe  learn  little  of  these  officers  from  the  law.  In  M.  x.  126  ;  xi.  64 
(Moh.  xiii.  165. 10 ;  xii.  297. 25-26)  the  three  upper  castes  have  adhtkdra, 
but  not  the  slave-caste ;  extending  (in  the  Epic  law)  to  any  *  rule  of 
right'  (in  Manu  adhlkdra  of  law  and  of  mines).  But  in  the  Epic  practi- 
c«3  rule  we  find  the  slaves  have  a  certain  authority  (see  below). 
These  officers  were,  as  were  the  king  and  all  royal  officers,  exempted 
from  certain  ceremonial  impurities  (occasioned  by  the  death  of  rela- 
tives) *  lest  business  be  impeded  (kdryavirodhdt)  G.  xiv.  45 ;  M.  v.  93-95. 
We  find  often  that  Hindu  strictness  in  this  regard  is  practically  less 
than  at  first  sight  appears. 
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only  in  an  ideal  realm  that  we  find  '  in  that  place  there  was  no 
confusion  of  castes,  and  no  mining  or  agricultural  labor.'* 

In  practical  life  '  the  king  must  not  be  too  kind,  he  must 
not  cut  oflf  his  own  root,  he  must  tax  as  he  finds  necessary.'f 
The  proper  tax,  to  levy  which  the  king  is  enjoined,  and  in  tak- 
ing wliich  he  '  does  no  wrong,'  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  sixth 
of  the  annual  gain  got  by  the  i)arty  taxed,  with  special  rules  for 
special  cases.  This  regular  rate  is  not  regarded  as  imposing  a 
heavy  tax.  Further  statutes  show  that  it  may  be  increased,  and 
permit  even  a  fourth  of  the  annual  income  to  be  so  taken  '  in 
time  of  need,'  i.  e.  when  danger  threatens — the  king  in  each 
case  incurring  the  same  proportion  of  the  people's  sins  if  he 
does  not  return  the  barter-value  of  this  tax  in  '  protecting  the 
people ' :  especially,  as  is  once  sharply  added,  '  the  better  classes 
of  people,  and  the  wealthy  classes.':}: 

*  i.  68. 6  :  na  varnasaihkaro  na  kfsydkarakij  JanaJi. 

t  V.  34. 18.  The  further  advice  that  the  king  should  be  merciful  toward 
his  people  *a8  if  toward  the  gods  *  (ib.  38. 41)  is,  as  shown  by  many  ex- 
amples, based  rather  on.  the  utilitarian  principle  that  *  a  realm  is  like  a 
cow  ;  it  must  not  be  over-milked '  (xii.  87. 13-21),  than  on  any  principle 
of  abstract  right.  An  idea  of  what  was  reasonable  in  taxation  may  be 
drawn  from  the  converse  of  a  rule  in  regard  to  the  king^s  expenditures. 
We  are  told  that  he  ought  to  be  every  morning  informed  of  what  he 
has  spent,  and  that  his  (yearly)  expenditure  ought  not  to  cover  more 
than  three  fourths  of  his  income  (ii.  5. 70-72).  That  is  to  say,  he  ought 
to  tax  heavily  enough  largely  to  increase  his  actual  needs  in  private  and 
public  outlay.  One  half,  one  quarter,  or  three  quarters,  are  given  as 
the  legitimate  ratios  of  expense  to  income.    The  account  is  Kept  by 

*  calculators'  (ganakaJekhakdh). 

X  All  traders'  taxes,  by  legal  and  Epic  rule,  are  to  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  under  which  the  goods  are  presented  for  taxa- 
tion :  tnat  is  to  say,  a  merchant's  wares  are  to  be  taxed  *  after  the  king 
has  carefully  considered  the  price  at  which  they  are  to  be  sold,  and  were 
bought,  and  the  distance  they  have  been  carried'  ;  where  an  impost 
duty  is  intended.    The  artisan  also  must  be  taxed  in  such  a  way  that 

*  both  the  king  and  the  artisan  may  get  profit.'    Taxation  more  than 

*  legal '  is  decried;  larger  taxes  must  not  be  demanded,  it  is  sometimes 
said,  but  begged  for,  and  that  from  all  the  castes,  except  the  priests 
(xii.  87. 13-21;  71. 15).  But  when  the  king  conquers  and  is  conscious  that 
his  taxes  are  not  unjustly  levied,  then  *  let  the  king  address  his  new 
people,  saying  *'  give  me  the  rightful  tax  ;"  if  they  give  it,  it  is  well ;  if 
not,  let  them  be  forced'  (xii.  95.  2).  The  proper  tax  is  formally  given  as 
above,  i.  213.  9;  xii.  24.  II  ff.;  69.  25  ;  139. 100.  The  yearly  income  is  re- 
garded as  the  ba.sis  of  reckoning  the  tax  in  cattle-increase  and  gi*ain- 
increase.  Compare  ii.  5. 78,  and  M.  vii.  80.  The  Calcutta  reading  in  ii.  212 
(-=5.78)  pCtdikam  ca  gaiam  is  certainly  to  be  rejected  for  the  Bombay 
prniyekarh  ca  gatam.  The  king  is  here  advised  to  befriend  the  husband- 
men when  the  crops  are  poor,  and  to  take  one  in  the  hundred  of  the  in- 
crease as  a  moderated  equivalent  of  the  normal  tax  ;  not  to  tax  (more 
heavily  than  before)  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  nossi- 
bility  of  the  kingdom's  existing  without  taxation  seems  especially  to 
irritate  the  compilers  of  the  pseudo-Epic.  They  revert  to  the  subject 
a^in  and  again,  and  prove  that  the  king  must  have  wealth  ;  his  army, 
his  happiness,  his  virtue  de])eud  on  it ;  '  as  a  robe  conceals  a  woman's 
nakedness,  so  does  wealth  conceal  sin  ;  therefore  let  him  get  wealth, 
even  if  he  be  sinful'  (xii.  133. 7).     The  twelfth  book  says  in  effect  to  the 
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The  authority  of  Meeasthenes,  if  rightly  reported,  would  in-  "^  ^\^ 
duce  Ufi  to  believe  that  tlie  agriculturists  hold  the  land  as  ten- 
ants to  the  king,  and  that  the  gain  of  rents  goes  into  the  royal 
treasury,  besides  the  payment  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  crops  as 
tax.  Except  on  the  principle  of  the  Hindu  proverb,  that  '  the 
cow  (seemingly)  belongs  to  the  calf,  the  cowherd,  the  owner, 
and  the  thiei,  but  he  that  gets  the  milk  is  the  real  owner'  (xii. 
174.32\  we  must  decline  %n  toto  to  accept  this  statement  as 
valid  lor  the  times  covered  by  the  Epic  narration,  and,  since 
they  represent  a  more  imperial  policy  than  that  depicted  in  the 
native  works,  conclude  either  that  Megasthenes  is  misquoted 
in  respect  of  land  ownership  and  taxes,  or  that  he  speaks  of 
a  small  part  of  the  land  where  such  custom  prevailed,  or  writes 
of  times  different  from  that  represented  by  Epic  didactic  poe- 
try. Arrian  says  that  Megasthenes  saw  only  a  little  of  India ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  present  difference  between 
the  quarter  and  the  sixth  as  a  regular  grain  (income). tax  indi- 
cates a  difference  of  time  rather  than  or  locality,  and  that  the 
Epic  coinciding  with  the  law  represents  in  this  point  an  ideal, 
or  older  state  of  affairs  than  that  found  by  the  Greek  (c.  300 
B.  C.).* 

king :  *  rules  do  not  hold  in  certain  contingencies  ;  do  not  ordinarily 
tax  too  much  ;  but  yet  let  your  first  care  be  to  keep  your  treasury  full ; 
if  it  is  necessary  to  tax  heavily  in  order  to  this  end,  do  so  ;  money  is  the 
chief  thing  ;  wealth  is  a  necessity ;  let  the  king  imitate  the  people,  they 
make  as  much  as  they  can  ;  for  poverty  is  a  crime '  (xii.  130. 33  to  end). 
The  verse  distinguishing  between  protection  for  the  people  in  general 
and  the  better  classes  (xii.  24. 17,  quraq  cdrydq  ca  satkdryd  vidvdnaag  ca, 
....  gomino  dhaiiinaQ  cdf  va  paripdlyd  mge^atah)  is,  despite  the  com- 
mentator, especially  in  the  interest  of  the  rich  men  of  the  people :  *  War- 
riors, Aryans  (the  people-caste),  and  sages  (priests)  should  all  be  treated 
well ;  those  rich  in  cattle  and  those  possessing  properi;y  should  be  es- 
pecially well  protected.'  As  to  the  moral  guilt  incurred  by  a  king 
througn  his  people's  sin  see  below.  It  is  remarked  in  xiii.  61.82 
that  *  the  people  ought  to  kill  the  rascal  of  a  king  who  does  not  protect 
them'  iarakfttdraih  hartdram  viloptdram  andyakaniy  tarn  vairdjakaliih 
hanyufy  prajdl),  sarhnahya  nirghxnam;  in  83,  sah  ....  nihantavyah. 

*  Of  the  seven  social  orders  that  Megasthenes  notes,  the  first  is  the 
order  of  priests ;  the  second,  the  agriculturists,  who  greatly  outnum- 
ber the  others.  These  abstain  from  war,  he  says,  and  from  all  other 
public  service,  spending  their  time  in  agriculture ;  and  no  enemy  in- 
jures the  crops,  oecause  everyone  looks  on  the  agricultural  class  as  a 
public  benefactor — whence  the  richness  of  the  uninjured  land.  He 
continues,  as  quoted  by  Diodorus  and  given  above,  with  the  words : 
^lovoi  6*  knl  T^g  X^P^C  /^fTo  T^Kvuv  Kal  ywaiKdv  yeupyhi,  mi  ryg  e'tg  t^/v  irdXtv  Kara- 
06oe(j^  iravreXoyg  a^tarijKaai  Tj/c  ^k  x^P^C  ^'(f^ovg  re^xtvai  r^  ftafftXel  ^la  ro  Tra- 
aav  Ti)v  'IvSitd^  (3aai?JKr/v  elvai,  lAiiiTij  6e  fjiJjSevi  yyi'  k^nvai  KeKT7j(r&at  •  x^P^C  ^^ 
ryg  fiKr&dofuq  rerdpr^  c/f  rd  (iaai^iKbv  teXovgi.  In  the  next  class  Megasthe- 
nes rightly  distinguishes  from  these  farmers  the  herdsmen,  shepherds, 
and  poorer  members  of  the  people-caste ;  for  though  theoretically  one, 
they  were,  as  we  have  seen,  in  reality  a  different  order ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  no  hint  from  the  Greek  observer  that  the  two 
classes  oelong  together.  These  poorer  people,  he  says,  are  great  hunt- 
ers ;  they  do  not  live  in  towns  or  villages,  but  aKTjvirg  6k  pl(fi  ;(f/o«Jvrai :  ev- 
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* 

j      The  statement  that  the  kinff  holds  all  the  land  as  his  own 

i  fand  disposes  of  it  as  he  will  c)  is  not  an  unnatural  deduction 
trom  the  fact  that  the  king  may  give  away  as  much  land  as 

I  he  likes,  and  is  the  'lord  oi  all^  (compare  Biihler  on  M.  viii. 
39).  Still,  practically  the  ownership  is  vested  in  each  heredi- 
tary occupant ;  his  right  is  secured  by  title ;  boundary  disputes 
are  settlea  by  careful  surveys ;  no  sin  is  ffraver  than  '  depriving 
a  priest  of  land,'  nor  any  glory  greater  than  *  giving  land  to  a 
priest ;'  so  that  we  may  doubt  it  this  right  of  universal  owner- 

\ ship  was  exercised.  No  tax  is  put  upon  land  :  that  is,  no  rent 
is  paid  for  it.  All  the  taxes  of  the  law  and  Epic  are  arranged 
on  the  basis  of  increase  in  the  year's  stock,  a  part  of  which 
must  be  paid  as  tax ;  but  it  is  nowhere  implied  that  such  a  tax 
is  regarded  as  rent  for  the  land.  The  '  fourth  part,'  evidently 
declared  by  Megasthenes  to  be  the  proportion  exacted,  contra- 

'  diets  the  perpetual  statement  of  native  authorities,  that  the  pro- 
portion .on  grain  is  one-sixth,  and  one-fourth  only  in  emergen- 
cies. Indeed,  one  of  the  standing  epithets  of  the  king  is  based 
on  this  proportion  ;  he  is  called  often  the  sadbhdgin,  '  he  that 
gets  one-sixtli.'*  Such  taxes  in  cattle,  grain,  and  merchandise 
were  levied  in  kind.  Besides  custom  house  duties,  *  a  piece  in 
kind'  for  the  king  was  exacted  of  merchants;  that -is,  beside 
the  apportioned  duty,  they  surrendered  one  specimen  of  their 

goods  to  the  royal  treasury.f 

• 

idently  the  inhabitants  of  the  gho^a.  To  complete  this  foreign  descrip- 
tion, we  find  the  Greek's  *  fourth  class'  to  be  what  the  Hindus  call  a 
part  of  the  *  mixed  castes' — namely,  the  artisans  and  manufacturers  of 
implements,  who  pay  no  tax,  but  draw  grain  from  the  royal  treasury  : 
that  is,  if  they  are  employed  by  the  king  as  army  artisans,  or  other- 
wise serviceable.  Compare  M.  vii.  126,  where  from  one  to  six  parkas  a 
month,  clothing  every  semester,  and  a  tub  of  grain  every  month,  are 
given  to  the  menials  of  the  royal  household  (as  some  say,  the  grain  in- 
creasing with  the  money  for  the  better  servants).  The  tax  of  ordinary 
artisans  is  in  kind,  according  to  the  native  accounts.  Megasthenes  s 
class  of  warriors  is  touched  on  below ;  the  sixth  caste  is  that  of  the 
*  ephors,'  probably  the  rulers  described  above  :  oirrot  di  rcoTMirpay^wovvre^ 
rcdina  koX  e^p€wTeg  to,  Kara  tt/v  'IvdiK^v  airayylAAowri  roig  paaiXeiatVy  kav  d^  // 
ird^ic  avTuv  afiaoiTuEVTog  tJ,  tqIc  ipxovatv.  The  last  class  is  called  the  class  of 
councilors,  judges,  etc.  So  Diodorus ;  and  essentially  the  same,  Arrian 
and  Strabo.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  Arrian  merely  says  in 
regard  to  the  taxes  of  the  agriculturists  that  *  they  pay  to  the  king  or. 
to  autonomous  cities  the  ^po/,'  not  specifying  how  much.  Strabo  says 
only  that  they  rent  the  land,  and  pay  one  fourth  of  the  crops  in  lieu  of 
tax.     Diod.  ii.40;  Arrian,  11  ;  Strabo,  xv.,  p.  703  (Didot). 

*  It  is  bjr  giving  gifts  (to  the  priests)  that  the  ^embers  of  the  third 
caste  attain  heaven  (iii.  150. 51).  Now  it  is  said :  *  a  man  of  the  people- 
caste  that  gives  a  part  of  his  harvest  to  the  priests  after  he  has  taken  out 
the  sixth  part  (for  taxes)  is  released  from  sin'  (xiii.  112. 19  :  ^a^hagapa- 
riquddham  ca  kf^er  bhdgam  updrjitami  vaigyo  dadad  dvijdtibhyah 
pdpebhyah  parimucyate). 

t  A  king  that  takes  '  even  a  fourth'  is  not  guilty  of  wrong  *  in  a  time 
of  distress'  (M.  x.  118flf.) ;  but  the  legal  tax  from  the  people-caste  is  one 
sixth  or  one  eighth  on  grain,  one  twentieth  on  gold  and  cattle,  or  only 
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All  these  taxes,  it  \vill  be  noticed,  are  drawn  from  the  third 
estate  or  people-caste,  which  (including  the  degraded^  appears 
in  Megasthenes  as  in  native  works  more  properly  a  neteroge- 
neous  order,  without  likeness  of  parts,  than  one  united  caste- 
body.  All  these,  however,  poor  or  rich,  must  pay  taxes.  Not 
so  with  the  soldiers.  The  latter  are  practically  exempt  from 
taxation ;  the  priests  (unless  degraded)  are  so  by  divine  law.  It 
remained  for  tne  farmers  and  tlieir  kmd  to  pay.  The  freedom 
from  taxation  of  the  military  caste  is  negatively  implied  by  two 
facts — first,  that  servants  of  the  king  are  not  taxed,  and  all  in 
military  service  were  called  the  royal  servants  {bhrtya^  soldiers) ; 
second,  that  the  soldiers  were  not  '  protected,'  but  did  protect, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  clearly  against  the  theory  of  taxation 
as  barter  to  demand  tax  of  the  military  caste.  Only  the  people- 
caste  are  meant  as  tax-payers ;  and  Megasthenes  also  implies 
that  none  of  the  military  paid  taxes.     We  must  of  course  ex- 


\ 


one  twelfth  on  grain  and  one  fiftieth  on  gold,  while  in  smaller  indus- 
tries (profits  from  trees,  meat,  honey,  flowers,  skins,  pottery,  etc.) 
one  sixth  only  is  known  to  the  code  of  Manu.  See  "my  note  on  M. 
vii.  180.  In  a  fable  of  the  Epic,  Manu  himself  comes  to  earth  and  draws 
a  tax  on  grain  of  only  one  tenth,  on  gold  and  cattle  of  one  fiftieth,  ac- 
cording to  xii.  67. 17  £f .  The  grain-tax  is  not  on  the  value  of  the  whole 
property,  but  on  the  gain  (contra  niy  note).  Gautama's  law  allows  a 
tax  of  a  tenth,  an  eighth,  or  a  sixth  (G.  x.  24. 25) ;  and  the  last  is  usually 
recognized  by  all  law  books  as  the  right  (grain)  tax  (Vas.  i.  42,  rajd  tu 
dharmend  'nugdsat  ^asffiajh  dhanasya  hared  anyatra  brdhma7}dt.  So 
Baudh.  i.  10. 18. 1).  The  Ramayai^a,  too,  has  verses  to  the  same  effect : 
*  A  king  may  take  one  sixth,  provided  he  protects '  (R.  iii.  10. 12-16).  i 
The  expression  '  gold*  includes  aW  mercantile  transactions,  according  to 
some  commentators.  Gautama  says  that  one  twentieth  is  the  duty 
{culka^  as  distinguished  from  bali,  tax)  on  all  merchandise,  but  makes 
that  on  flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  one  sixth  (or  sixtieth?).  Compare  M.  viii. 
898,  and  the  statement,  ib.  402,  that  market  prices  are  adjusted  every 
flve  davs  or  half  month.  The  ten  per  cent,  duty  appears  to  be  espe- 
cially lor  imported  goods,  a  sample  being  also  taken  (B.  i.  10. 18. 14,  with 
BOhler's  note).  The  day  laborers,  not  in  royal  service,  pay  for  tax  one 
day's  labor  a  month  on  public  works  (G.  x.  31 ;  M.  vii.  187-138),  while 
artisans  pay  some  trifle  in  the  same  way  (Vas.  xix.  28  :  pratimdsam 
udvdhakararh  tv  dgamayet).  This  labor-pay  was  termed  ri^fi,  a  sort  of 
corv^,  a  tax  in  toil.  The  Sanskrit  word  means  the  laborer  forced  to  give 
his  work,  or  the  work  itself.  The  formal  eight  factors  of  the  king's 
war  resources  include  such  labor :  chariots,  elephants,  horse,  foot,  vi^th 
ships,  spies,  guides  (xii.  59. 41 ;  76.5;  121.44ff.).  Thus  the  native  author- 
ities on  taxes.  Law  and  Epic  repudiate  the  idea  of  one  fourth  being  a 
proper  or  customary  tax.  Yet  even  royal  monopolies  are  recognized,  and 
the  minutisB  of  taxation  laid  down  in  these  law-books.  What  infer- 
ence may  we  draw  ?  •  That  the  *  extremity  tax'  allowed  in  time  of  dire 
need  had  in  the  Greek's  day  become  the  re^lar  tax  V  This,  unless  we 
assume  that  the  rate  of  taxation  decreased  instead  of  increased.  But 
see  Bumell  to  M.  vii.  130.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  Megasthenes  post- 
dates even  the  original  didactic  part  of  the  Epic.  His  famous  account 
of  the  soldiers'  deference  to  the  farmers,  like  the  farmers'  indifference 
to  the  soldiers  in  Alexander's  battles,  may  be  true,  but  the  Epic  custom 
is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  land  and  crops  (see  below).  The  na  aasya- 
ghdtdfy,  rule  (xii.  103. 40)  does  not  refer  to  the  foe's  land. 
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cept  those  of  this  caste  that  had  given  up  the  profession  of 
arms  and  become  practically  farmers.  Tnese  were  taxed  as 
such.  Of  the  people-caste,  the  wealthy  members  were  of  course 
most  heavily  taxed;  but,  more  content  with  inference,  the 
didactic  part  of  the  Epic  says :  '  Those  that  make  wealth  should 
be  taxed :  tillers  of  the  soil,  raisers  of  cattle,  traders ;  for  a 
wealthy  man  is  the  crown  of  creation.'* 

Certain  practices  and  prerogatives  of  the  king  increased  his 
treasury,  in  part  at  new  expense  to  the  people-caste.  For  if 
any  man  of  tnis  caste  was  not  an  orthodox  believer,  his  ffoods 
might  be  confiscated  for  the  purpose  of  paying  therewith  for 
the  cost  of  a  sacrifice — that  is,  his  cattle  might  oe  given  to  the 
priests :  '  Whatever  shall  be  necessary  for  the  sacrifice  the 
ting  shall  take  from  the  possessions  of  a  wealthy  man  of  the 
people,  if  the  latter  be  irreligious.'  The  king  owned,  of 
course,  all  the  wealth  of  his  ftmily.  That  of  his  younger 
brothers  became  in  reality  his  own.  Thus  the  king  oners  '  all 
his  own  and  all  his  brother's  wealth,'  without  question  of  that 
brother's  desire.f  The  Dasyu  (un-Aryan)  population  was  also 
liable  to  have  its  goods  confiscated,  if  the  king  needed  them.J 
A  legal  prerogative  of  the  king  is  the  possession  of  property 
found  without  owner :  bearing  on  all  castes,  of  course,  but  par- 
ticularly on  the  wealthy.  Any  property  found  abandoned  is 
taken  in  charge  by  government  officials  and  guarded  for  the 
owner  during  a  year;  it  is  then  confiscated.  All  property 
found  goes  into  the  royal  treasury,  after  a  fourth  has  been 
presented  to  the  finder.  But  all  treasure-trove  goes  to  the 
King,§  or  the  king  and  the  priests.  I  have  noted  no  rule  to 
this  effect  in  the  Epic. 

If  we  turn  back  to  the  earliest  Vedic  period,  we  find  that 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  king  seems  to  have  been  but  a  volun- 
tary offering ;  in  the  latest,  it  was  required.  The  BrShma^a- 
literature  appears  to  show  the  people-caste  as  a  class  existing 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  being  levied  upon  and  '  devoured.'! 
A  small  poll-tax,  symbplized  as  a  love-offering,  may  have  been 

*  xii.  88. 26 ;  M.  x.  115.  Certain  persons  were  always  exempt  from  tax- 
ation (akarafy) :  priests,  children,  women,  royal  officers,  and  various 
afflicted  persons.     Compare  v.  88. 98  ff.  ;   M.  vii.  188 ;  viii.  894 ;  Vas.  xix. 

28  (rdjapumdn) ;  i.  48  ;  Ap.  ii.  10. 26. 10,  flf. ;  G.  x.  11. 

t  Yan  mamd'ati  dhanarh  kithcid  Arjunasya  ca  vecmani ;  x v.  12. 11. 

t  xii.  136. 1-11 ;  165.5-7;  M.  xi.ll ;  G.  xviii.245.  Gautama  permits 
such  confiscation  also  to  defray  wedding  expenses,  and  from  those  that 
have  shown  themselves  irreligious  (that  is,  from  such  of  the  people- 
caste,  as  the  context  shows). 

§  Vas.  xvi.  19 ;  B.  i.  10. 18. 16  ;  G.  x.  88. 42  ;  M.  viii.  88.  According  to 
some,  only  a  sixth  is  deducted  for  the  finder.  Priests  may,  however, 
keep  fell  they  find  (Vfis.  iii.  18-14 ;  G.  x.  45). 

I  Compare  Zimmer,  Alt  Leben^  p.  166  (Ait.  Br.  vii.  29),  who  quotes 
apropos  Tac.  Germ.  §  15. 
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customary  besides  the  tax  on  produce,  as  a  survival  of  the  orig- 
inal free  hali  or  offering,  or  may  well  have  been  a  later  natural 
addition  to  the  regular  tax,  without  thought  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  custom.  At  any  rate,  the  '  love-tax'  is  common  in  the 
Epic,  and  was  given  by  everybody,  including  those  not  liable 
to  taxation — priests,  etc.  '  For  love's  sake  {prlt/yartham\  the 
priests,  the  warriors,  the  men  of  the  people,  the  slaves,  the 
barbarians,  all  the  folk,  high  and  low,  brought  tribute  to  the 
king.'*  So  thoroughly,  however,  has  the  man  of  the  people 
become  identified  with  the  '  man  that  pays  taxes,'  that  the  lat- 
ter has  become  in  the  Epic  a  standing  epithet  or  even  a  syno- 
nym of  the  former.f  This  expression  is  applied  also  to  sub- 
ject princes,  not  to  native  members  of  the  warrior-caste,  and 
means  in  such  circumstances  tribute-ffiver.:j:  Rather  a  remark- 
able case  of  a  forced  levj  on  such  subject  princes  occurs  in  the 
third  book :  remarkable,  because  such  princes  have  usually  a 
certain  war-tribute  to  pay,  while  here  they  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  an  extraordinary  demand  in  time  of  peace.  The  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Hastina  (practically  the  king)  desires  to  raise  a 
sudden  sum  of  which  his  treasury  is  incapable.  His  ministers 
advise  him  thus :  '  Let  these  protectors  of  earth  that  pay  trib- 
ute to  thee  furnish  thee  with  the  (necessary)  tributes  and  the 
gold.'  This  was  done,  apparently ;  for  the  building  and  sac- 
rifice that  the  king  wished  to  complete  are  carried  on  without 
further  difficulty.§ 

Taxes  were,  then,  levied  by  force,  if  occasion  required,  or 
stood  at  a  nominally  fixed  rate  of  a  sixth  from  the  anijual  gain 
in  crops,  or  a  fiftieth  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  on  invested 
moneys :  rates  subject  to  variation  and  subsequently  increased ; 

*  ii.  52. 37-89.  The  extravagance  of  the  description  somewhat  impairs 
the  value  of  the  citation.  The  context  mentions  gold  jars,  hundreds  of 
maidens,  etc.,  etc.,  as  being  received  by  the  king  on  this  occasion. 
He  was  about  to  become  emperor. 

t  vdtfydijt  .  .  karapraddl},,  ii.47.  28.  Compare  below  i.  192. 15.  The 
*  lord  of  earth'  always  means  a  warrior  (king) ;  the  man  of  the  people 
is  called  *  a  tax-giver'  (karadaly). 

\  The  conquests  of  war  always  result  in  laVge  caravans  of  tribute  re- 
turning to  the  conqueror's  city  with  him.  Such  tribute  consisted  of 
horses,  sandalwood,  aloes,  rare  cloth,  skins,  gems,  pearls,  blankets, 
gold,  silver,  coral,  etc.  Horses,  particularly  northern  and  western 
horses,  are  greatly  prized.  Compare  ii.  80. 28,  and  27. 27,  28. 6  :  *  Eight 
parrot-colored  horses,  and  others  of  a  peacock  color  from  the  North 
and  West  countries.'  These  were  taken  by  Arjuna  *  as  tribute' 
{kardrtham), 

§  iii.  255. 16 :  ya  ivie  pfthivipdldlj,  karadds  tava,  te  kardn  sathprayac- 
chantu  suvarnarh  ca.  Compare  iv.  18. 26  (Yudhishthira's) .  batibhftafy 
p^thimpdldhf  or  subjected  and  tributary  princes  (and  viii.  8. 20).  This 
IS  the  old  word  for  tribute  of  conquered  peoples  ;  compare  RV.  vii.  6. 5. 
But  it  is  used  also  of  the  third-caste  tax-payers  (xii.  88. 26 :  a  pfissage 
stronglv  condemning  those  officers  that  exact  unjust  taxes ;  when  dis- 
coverea,  they  should  be  supplahted,  and  made  to  pay  up  what  they  have 
stolen). 
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and  the  people  brought  voluntary  offerings  in  addition  to  those 
required.* 

These  irregular  allusions  to  taxes  are  truly  the  main  points 
wherein  the  two  great  supporting  castes  touch  each  other  in 
our  Epic,  and  but  little  remains  to  indicate  the  formerly  proud 
condition  of  the  herdsman ;  for,  as  Pushan,  the  Vedic  god  of 
the  cattle-dealers,  was  fabled  to  have  lost  his  teeth  ana  been 
obliged  to  live  on  mush,  so  the  power  of  his  pet  caste  had  de- 
cayed. I  have  elsewheref  sought  to  show  that  in  late  legal 
literature  there  is  a  distinct  separation  of  the  third  caste  from 
the  other  two,  and  a  tendency  almost  to  put  the  people  on  a 
par  with  the  slave ;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  Epic :  not  alone  in 
such  allusions  as  simply  indicate  that  the  people  were  regarded 
mainly  as  a  tax-paying  machine,  but  in  forms  of  expression 
like,  for  example,  'The  warriors  were  like  the  people,  wait- 
ing upon  the  twice-born  and  bringing  gems'  (ii.  49. 35) ;  or  in 
such  facts  as  this :  that  the  term  apphea  to  represent  the  rela- 
tion of  the  third  caste  to  both  the  military  and  priestly  presents 
the  idea  of  distinct  subordination.!  Also,  when  the  castes  are 
grouped,  as  in  describing  a  procession,  the  natural  arrangement 
seems  to  be  not  to  put  the  three  Aryan  castes  against  the 
slave-caste,  but  to  umte  the  slave-caste  and  people-caste  as  one 
group  over  against  the  warrior-  and  priestly-castes  as  another 
distinct  group.§  Also,  in  this  connection,  tne  wordingof  God 
in  the  Great  Song  (Bhagavad-Gita)  is  significant:  'Whoever 
they  be  that  seek  their  rest  in  Me,  even  they  that  are  of  low 
worth,  even  women,  men  of  the  people-caste,  and  slaves — even 
these  find  bliss.' ||  Also  the  fact  that  a  difference  is  made  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  people  and  warriors  in  the  matter  of 


♦  The  knightly  rule  of  not  asking  for  a  gift  (iii.  154. 10 :  na  ^harh  ydci- 
turn  utsahe,  na  hi  ydcanti  rdjdna  e§a  dharmah  sandtanal), :  cf .  xii.  88. 16 ; 
R.  ii.  95. 19),  arising  from  the  priestly  privilege  of  begging  being  con- 
fijied  to  that  caste,  so  as  to  exclude  the  members  of  all  other  castes 
from  the  three  peculiar  privileges  sacred  to  the  priest  (making  sacrifice 
for  others,  teacnin^,  receiving  gifts  :  e.  g.  M.  x.  77),  seems  to  have  had 
an  effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  king  toward  the  tax-payers.  The  king 
ought  to  demand  his  taxes,  not  ask  for  them ;  and  they  must  be  paid, 
not  as  a  gift,  but  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  to  pay  ;  it  being  for  the  peo- 
ple's interest  to  be  taxed.    This  attitude,  however,  is  not  constant. 

f  Relation  of  the  Four  Castes  in  Manu. 

i  Upasthdf  compare  iii.  4. 15  :  vaiqyd  ivd  'smdn  upati^thantu. 

%  Compare  i.  126. 13-14 ;  164. 20,  and  the  grouping  in  xiv.  89. 26 ;  *  Next 
to  the  priests  came  the  warriors  ;  then  too  the  people-  and  slave-crowds, 
and  then  the  barbarous  races  {tathd  vit^udrasanghdg  ca  tathd  'nye  mlec- 
chajdtayali). 

I  vi.  33. 32.  Compare  the  like  words  employed  of  the  division  of  the 
castes  in  the  second  great  song  (Anugitd),  where  it  is  said  :  'Abiding  by 
this  law  whatever  evil-bom  people  there  be,  women,  men  of  the  peo- 
ple-caste, and  slaves — even  these  find  bliss ;  how  much  more  the  pnests 
and  the  warriors !'  xiv.  19. 61. 
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fasting  may  be  mentioned,  couched  in  these  words :  '  Fasting 
three  nights  or  two  nights  is  enjoined  only  for  priests  and  war- 
riors ;  but  if  men  of  the  people-caste  and  slaves  should  insti- 
tute such  a  fast  through  delusion  of  mind,  they  would  get  no 
reward  for  it.'*  The  favors  granted  to  the  people-caste  are 
the  same  as  to  the  slaves ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
form  of  words  expressing  this.  '  To  the  people-caste  the  king 
should  give  protection ;  to  the  slave-caste,  non-injury.'f  In  all 
these  cases,  late  as  they  are,  we  see  the  reflex  of  an  unacknowl- 
edged process  of  amalgamation  between  the  people-caste  and 
the  un-Aryan  population.  This  process  has  two  phases.  First, 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  thu'd  estate  to  take  up  with  new 
work,  needful  and  profitable,  but  not  sanctioned  by  usage ; 
this  was  a  natural  drifting  away  from  the  Aryan  aristocrats. 
Second,  the  long-continued  and  ever-increasing  binding  to- 
gether of  the  warrior-  and  priestly-castes,  practically  leading 
to  an  exclusion  of  the  third  estate  from  the  .inner  and  intenser 
Arya-hood  of  the  two  more  powerful  orders.  The  people-caste 
was  partially  seduced  and  partially  pushed  out  of  the  national 
ring.  They  stood  on  the  edge  between  good  blood  and  bar- 
barous. As  was  Ukely  to  be  the  case,  the  caste  that  patron- 
ized them  most  and  flattered  them  with  sweet  words  was  the 
priestly.  Such  proverbs  as  they  have  left  show  us,  however, 
that  aft  regard  lor  the  caste  was  based  on  an  appreciation  of 
the  bakshish  they  could  give.  '  He  is  blessed  with  fulfilment 
of  all  his  desires  who  gives  a  night's  rest  to  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple' (iii.  200. 122)  is  a  remark  pohte  enough  to  make  us  think 
this  man  a  person  of  importance ;  but  when  a  reason  for  honor- 
ing him  is  vouchsafed,  it  is  merely  that  he  has  wealth.  A 
poor  man  of  the  people  was  of  no  consequence.  In  fact,  he  is 
in  such  circumstances  advised  to  become  a  slave  at  once  (M.  x. 
98 ;  but  in  V.  P.  iii.  8  he  is  told  to  adopt  the  warrior's  life). 
How  nearly  on  a  social  par  with  the  slave  the  man  of  the 
people  stood  is  well  shown  by  the  frightened  exclamation 
of  King  Drupada  when  he  finds  his  daughter  gone :  '  What,' 
he  exclaims,  'my  daughter  gone?  Oh,  whither?  Who  has 
taken  her  away  ?  Is  it  possible  that  any  base-born  slave  or 
tax-paying  man  of  the  people  has  carried  ner  off  ?  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  tne  muddy  foot  (of  such  a  man)  has  been  placed  on 
my  head,  and  that  this  wreath  of  flowers  (my  daughter)  has 
been  cast  upon  a  graveyard  (that  wretch)  V  (i.  192. 15).     It  is 

*  xiii.  106. 12flf.  The  two  latter  castes  may  have  a  caturthahhaktah^a- 
pana  but  not  a  fnVdfra-fast. 

t  i.  85. 3ff.  Compare  also :  *  Priests  are  pleased  with  bounty ;  warri- 
ors, with  a  good  fight ;  the  people-caste,  with  protection  ;  women,  with 
love ;  the  slave-caste,  with  mercy ;  common  people  (pxthagjana),  with 
bounty *s  leavings*  (xiv.  90. 18j. 


<^ 
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only  in  its  snstaininiJ:  or  ^  supporting'  power  that  the  people- 
caste  finds  a  begrudged  honor ;  for  in  this  regard  the  royal 
power  and  the  power  of  the  farmers  is  declared  to  be  equal.* 

A  further  point  of  contact  between  the  third  and  second 
castes  remains  to  be  considered :  namely,  the  military  obliga- 
tions of  the  third  caste.  Was  the  people-caste*  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty  'i  Of  course,  as  a  general  thing,  no.  The  soldier- 
ing was  done  by  the  standing  army  and  mercenary  troops. 
But  men  of  the  people-caste  did  serve  in  the  army,  although 
Megasthenes  says  they  did  not.  What  else  is  meant  when  all 
the  law-books  say  that  men  of  the  priestly  and  the  people-caste 
may  take  up  arms  '  to  prevent  a  mixture  of  caste'  ?  This  is 
emphatically  decried  as  a  custom  for  priests,  because  '  the  du- 
ties of  a  warrior  are  too  cruel  for  a  priest'  if  but  aa  an  occa- 
sional necessity  the  two  unmilitary  castes  must  have  served. 
Antecedently  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  prove  this.  In 
view,  however,  of  Megasthenes'  picture  of  the  farmer,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  what  is  said  by  native  authorities. :[:  The 
Epic  has  tne  same  formal  rule  as  the  law-books :  '  To  save  a 
cow,  to  save  a  priest,  or  when  the  castes  become  confounded, 
there  let  the  man  of  the  people  take  arms — and  to  protect  him- 
self.'§  But  in  the  battle-scenes  we  find  a  curious  dictum,  to 
the  effect  that  '  it  is  a  holy  and  heavenly  thing  to  knights,  men 
of  the  people,  and  slaves  to  fight  in  battle' ;  which  takes  the  pres- 
ence of  these  men  in  battle  as  a  matter  of  course.!  They  were 
there  to  make  part  of  the  resisting  mass,  but  not  to  be  indi- 
vidually marked  as  fighters,  like  the  warriors.  See  the  battle- 
descriptions  below,  and  the  difference  between  the  mass  of  the 
army  and  the  individual  heroes.  It  is  stated  in  one  passage 
that  the  people-men,  slaves,  and  mixed  castes  took  the  side  of 
Karna  in  battle  (viii.  87. 48) ;  but  the  context  will  not  allow  us 
to  assume  that  they  were  in  the  fight.  The  half  '  people'  ori- 
gin of  Drona,  one  of  the  great  generals  of  the  Kurus,  as  well 
as  that  of  Yuyutsu,  shows,  however,  that  people-caste-blood 
was  no  bar  to  fighting.  As  to  the  priests,  see  below.  It  may 
be  parenthetically  observed  that  the  great  army  chosen  by  Dur- 
yodhana  (insteau   of   Krishna)  consisted   only  of  cow-herds; 

*  Compare  iii.  150. 30 fit.,  on  vdrtd, 

t  *A  priest's  defense  is  wrath,  he  does  not  fight  with  weapons,'  it  is 
said  (iii.  200. 78). 

X  The  legal  maxims  are  given  Vas.  iii.  24-25 :  dtmatrdne  varna^ath- 
varge  hrdhmaiyivdigydn  ^astram  ddadiydtdm ;  G.  vii.  25  ;*  B.  ii.  '2. 4. 18. 
Compare  Ap.  i.  10. 29. 6,  and  G.  vii.  6  (spurious,  according  to  Btihler :  cf . 
B.,  loc.  cit.,  17). 

§  xii.  165. 38.  The  next  verse  gives  an  interesting  variant  on  M.  xi.  147 
(supporting  Medh.) :  *  Drinking  surd^  killing  a  priest,  adultery  with 
the  gnriCs  wife,  they  consider  inexpiable ;  death  is  the  penalty'  (so  NIL). 

I  viii.  47. 18 :  observe  the  adjective  vira :  kfotravitgiiaravirdff,. 
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but  this  is  a  particular  Krishnite  case,  depending  on  the  con- 
ception of  that  deity  as  himself  a  cowherd  (v.  7. 17  ff.) 

OflScial  relations  between  king  and  people-caste  are  rarely 
alluded  to.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  defense  of  the  realm 
men  of  the  people  might  be  selected  as  vicegerents  for  the 
Idng,  as  well  as  members  of  the  upper  castes.  We  have  once 
also  a  distinct  distribution  of  subordinate  otHcers,  who  are  to 
be  selected  partly  from  the  people-caste :  '  The  king  shall  ap- 
point,' says  this  rule  of  the  pseudo-Epic,  *  certain  officers  of 
the  realm  :  four  of  these  shall  be  priests ;  eight  shall  be  of  the 
warrior-caste ;  twenty-one  should  be  selectea  from  the  people- 
caste.  These  last  must  be  wealthy.'  There  are  added  to  these 
three  members  of  the  slave-caste,  who  must  be  modest  and  of 
pure  character.  This  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  minis- 
ters or  officers  here  intended  {amdtydh)  are  for  small  offices ; 
although  the  further  addition  of  the  king's  charioteer  on  the 
list  implies  that  some  may  be  of  importance,  as  this  was  one  of 
the  highest  military  offices.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  others  mentioned,  and  the  men  of  the  people  may 
be  no  more  than  the  public  servants  {bhrtydfi)  wiio  are  else- 
where entrusted  with  superintendence  over  different  affairs  of 
state,  and  in  the  developed  realm  are  overseers  of  mines,  guar- 
dians of  arsenals,  etc.,  and  are  chosen  from  all  castes,  their  po- 
sitions being  adjusted  simply  by  their  natural  endowments  and 
in  accordance  with  the  strict  rule  that  their  appointments  shall 
not  be  '  against  the  caste  order' :  that  is,  that  an  under-officer 
shall  not  be  of  higher  caste  than  his  superior.*  We  may  re- 
mind ourselves  here  of  that  case  (spoken  of  by  Lassen)  of  peo- 
ple-authoritv  surviving  by  legend  in  the  person  of  i  uyutsu, 
son  of  the  ting  of  Ktastinapura  by  a  girl  of  the  people-caste, 
but  always  treated  as  an  equal  and  a  warrior,  and  finally  en- 
trusted with  high  authority  as  minister,  and  a  member  ol  the 
royal  council  of  the  Panaus.  Such  authority  reflected  again 
in  Drona,  and  more  strongly  in  the  case  of  the  minister  Vi- 
dura,  son  of  a  slave-woman,  points  to  a  period  of  looser  caste- 
distinction  as  that  wherein  the  Epic  originated.f 

*  xii.  85. 6-9 ;  118. 1-120, 63  (in  119. 6 :  pratilomarh  na  bhj'tydh  sthdpyd?),). 
The  commentator  on  the  first  passage  takes  paficdgadvar^avayasam  as 
applying  to  each  amdtya ;  but  it  really  applies  only  to  the  charioteer 
of  fifty  years  of  age. 

f  In  aiesem  Sonne  des  Dhrtarashtra's  und  seinem  Bruder  Vidura 
scheint  sich  in  der  Sage  die  Erinnerung  an  eine  fruhere  Zeit  erhalten 
zu  haben,  in  welcher  dSe  Vaigya  (the  people-caste)  weniger  scharf  von 
den  Kriegem  gesondert  waren  als  sp&ter  :  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  i.  784  (Yu- 
yutsu,  see  P.  W. ;  and  add  xii.  45. 10 ;  xiii.  168. 10 ;  169. 11,  etc).  The  same 
author  further  notes  that  in  Java  the  Vaigyas  as  state-officials  and 
councillors  still  bear  the  name  of  gusti  {go§ih%)y  as  of  *  cattle-tending' 
origin ;  whereas  in  Bali  only  trade  and  mier  artizanship  became  their 
regular  occupation.    In  Java  the  slave  ((sudra)  disappears ;  in  Bali  he 
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Having  thus  surveyed  the  general  state,  and  sought  to  ex- 
plain how  it  happened  that  '  the  people,'  originally  all,  grad- 
ually shrank  socially,  became  a  caste,  and  then  again,  by  ap- 
proacliing  to  the  lower  orders  and  by  absorbing  lower  trades, 
expandea;  while,  ever  larger  than  the  military  or  priestly 
class,  this  order,  in  reaching  beyond  the  occupations  ascribed 
to  it,  now  began  to  be  synonymous  with  all  the  folk  not  em- 
braced by  the  priestly  order,  the  standing  anny,  the  slaves,  and 
such  lowly  members  of  the  body  politic  as  were  still  too  plebeian 
to  be  encroached  upon — I  turn  directly  to  the  warrior-caste, 
the  status  of  which  in  many  points  has  already  been  indicated 
in  this  examination  of  the  people-caste.     But  first  a  closing 

is  still  the  unhappy  un-Aryan  native :  Lassen,  Ind,  Alt.  iv.  518-582.  R. 
Frederich  (On  the  Island  of  Bali,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  N.  S.,  ix.  108)  says,  how- 
ever, that  the  miati  may  be  king.  He  also  notes  that  in  Bali  the  war- 
rior is  called  aeva,  divus.  Some  wider  notices  of  points  touched  on 
above  may  here  be  in  order.  The  Epic  (iU.  190. 86)  ana  the  Vayu  Pura^a 
make  what  is  to  us  an  explained  distinction  between  pura  and  paffana 
{pura,  gho^a,  grama,  and pattanaj  Vfiyu  P.  ii.  82. 40).  The  Ag.  P.,  while 
with  the  Bhag.  P.  (see  P.  W.)  mentioning  the  kharva^a  (above,  p.  76)  as 
provided  with  an  outlying  circuit  of  common  land  equal  to  half  that 
of  a  city,  elsewhere  (218.9)  knows  only  the  Epic  municipal  divisions 
of  grdnia,  pura,  and  kheUika ;  or  nagara,  grama,  kheta  (ib.  98. 88) ; 
varying  with  durga  for  khefa  (ib.  105. 1 ;  rules  for  protecting  and  fur- 
nishing these  outposts  in  ib.  221).  This  Pura^  also  gives  the  rules  for 
establishing  boundaries,  and  the  fines  for  transgressing  them  (256),  and 
the  decimal  system  of  governors  (222. 1  ff.  taxes,  deposits,  thieves).  The 
Bfhad  Ara^yaka  Up.  recognizes  a  svstem  of  governors  over  villages : 
iv.  8. 87.  It  is  here  also  that  we  find  the  admission  that  *  none  is  greater 
than  the  warrior,  and  the  priest  under  the  warrior  worships  at  the  cere- 
mony called  rdjasuya,  since  the  warrior  alone  gives  (the  priest)  glory* 
(ib.  i.  4).  The  distinction  between  townspeople  and  countrymen  (p.  72 : 
add  XV.  8. 18),  and  the  narrowing  of  the  term  *  people.'  is  reflected  in 
late  hteratiire,  as  in  the  Varaha  P.,  where  traders  stand  opposed  on  the 
one  hand  to  townspeople  in  general,  and  on  the  other  to  the  *  people- 
caste  '  [vdigydJf.,  Var.  P.  122.  64).  To  quotations  on  the  color  of  the 
castes  we  may  add  ib.  75. 15  (the  Northern  Kurus,  ib.  75. 58) ;  and 
Vayu  P.  i.  26. 85  (34. 19),  the  warrior  is  *  red,'  since  he  came  from  the 
third  face  of  Brahma.  The  grdmavdsagrdsa  (hereditary  claim  to  part 
of  the  produce  of  a  village,  discussed  by  Weber,  Pa£Lcada94>  P-  34,  note 
180)  seems  in  the  Epic  entirely  unknown.  That  the  corporations  or 
guilds  (above,  p.  80)  are  not  solely  guilds  of  priests  is  seen,  apart  from 
the  definition  of  military  and  mercantile  guilds  mentioned  above  and 
by  the  commentators  on  M.  viii.  41  (see  Buhler's  note),  by  comparing  the 
definition  of  prcrii  by  the  commentator  to  Varahamihira  (vii.  10)  as  any 
*body  of  men  belonging  to  the  same  caste'  (Kern,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  N.  S.,  v. 
46) ;  while  Nil.  on  Mbh.  xii.  86. 19  {Jdtigrenyadhivdsdndm  kuladhar- 
mdnf  ca  sarvatah,  varjayante  ca  ye  dharmarh  te§dih  dharmo  na  vid- 
yate)  defines  ^dft  as  caste  and  jrre^ii  as  gchasthddtndm  panktif^,  as  if  one 
of  the  orders  in  the  divisions  of  any  Aryan's  life.  The  '  chief  of  a  cor- 
poration '  seems  indicative  of  a  wealthy  man  in  the  drama  (Mfcch.  Act 
lii.).  2^mmer,  loc.  cit.  p.  159,  gives  tfie  older  clan  divisions,  the  folk 
consisting  of  tribes,  these  of  communities,  these  of  families.  The  folk, 
in  the  Epic,  presents  itself  rather  in  the  newer  antithesis,  city  versus 
country,  out  the  village-life  and  family-factor  are,  in  spite  of  the  theme 
of  the  Epic  being  military,  still  prominent. 
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word  in  respect  of  this  latter  order.  In  stating  that  it  began 
to  expand  again  into  the  people  at  large,  I  have  touched  upon 
but  one  side  of  its  degenerate  development.  We  have  seen 
the  caste  in  its  longitudinal  divisions.  Cattle-raising,  crop- 
raising,  money-raising  formed,  until  we  come  to  times  farther 
back  than  the  Epic,  almost  parallel  lines  of  division.*  But 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  latitudinal  division,  one  of  abso- 
lute wealth  irrespective  of  the  business  creating  it,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  in  the  Epic  period,  and  to  have  made 
almost  as  great  a  subdivision  of  the  caste  by  plutocratic  meas- 
ure as  was  created  by  the  three  primitive  coordinate  qualitative 
divisions  of  labor.f  In  the  early  period  the  people-caste  is,  as 
a  whole,  in  wretched  plight.  In  tne  Epic  a  social  distinction 
appears  between  the  rich,  whether  farmer,  ranchman,  or  trader, 
and  the  poor  of  the  same  caste.  Only  he  that  makes  a  corner 
in  grain  and  obliges  poor  people  to  suffer  is  despised  in  spite  of 
his  wealth  (see  below,  ^d.  3).  With  ease,  comparative  im- 
munity from  state-service,  and  golden  opportunities,  the  enter- 
prising members  of  the  caste  advanced  beyond  their  fellows, 
accumulated  wealth,  made  themselves  felt  as  a  power  in  the 
state,  and  gained  straightway  admission  to  the  royal  council 
again — as  they  had  before  been  members  of  that  council,  ere 
the  haughty  Knights  crushed  them  socially  downward.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  ever  regained  the  social  equality  they  had 
lost.  But  they  were  en  route  to  do  so,  as  the  Epic  snows. 
There  is  a  greater  social  difference  between  the  wealthy  farmer 
and  his  kind  (of  the  same  caste)  than  between  that  laborer  and 
the  farmer's  slave,  in  all  but  religious  privileges;  a  greater 
political  difference  than  between  the  farmer  and  the  poor  war- 
rior. '  Head  man  in  a  village,'  says  Zimmer,  speaking  of  the 
Vedic  man  of  the  people,  '  was  the  highest  honor  he  could 
attain.'  In  the  Epic  he  may  (if  wealthy)  become  a  royal  ' 
adviser,  and  manager  of  local  concerns  in  town.:]: 

*  kfsigorak^avd^ijyam  iha  lokasya  fivanam,  karrnXi  gudre  kf^r 
vdi^e :  iii.  207. 24. 

t  *  Even  wealthy  slaves '  are  a  sign  of  prosperity  ;  not  to  speak  of 
wealthy  priests,  warriors,  and  the  *  people-herds '  mentioned  in  tne  same 
list,  XV.  26. 8  (fildrd  vd  'm*  kutumbina]^ ;  vdigyavargdh).  So  in  R.  vi.  62. 
40  we  read  that  a  Cha^^ala  and  a  poor  man  are  the  same  to  the  speaker 
{dvdv  eva  sadfgdu  mama), 

t  A  late  verse  in  the  fifth  book,  given  apparently  for  its  reference  to 
woman,  seems  possibljr  applicable  in  an  olaer  state  of  affairs  than  the 
part  of  the  Epic  in  which  it  is  imbedded  can  concern.     It  may  be  of 

general  application  only ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  should  once 
ave  referred  to  a  king's  division  of  authority  among  his  family  and 
officers.  *  One  should  put  the  care  of  the  inner-city  (inner-house  ?)  into 
the  hands  of  his  father;  the  charge  of  the  cuisine  {mahdnaaa)  should  be 
intrusted  to  his  mother;  a  friend  should  attend  to  the  cattle;  the  needs 
of  merchants  (guests)  should  be  attended  to  by  various  dependents  (or 
otRceTB,  bfyrty&fy);  his  sons  should  look  after  the  priests  (guests  ?);  tne 
man  (king  ?)  himself  should  devote  himself  te  agriculture :'  v.  88. 12  ff. 
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The  warriors,  not  nobles,  but  of  poorer  sort,  those  that  had 
no  wealth,  whose  position  was  that  of  common  soldiers,  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  almost  as  much  ignored  in  the  grandil- 
oquent Epic  as  the  poor  trader  or  cow-herd.  From  the  indica- 
tions in  the  battle-scenes,  rather  than  from  formal  statement,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  king  supported  a  large  army  of  com- 
mon men,  inferior  fighters,  not  much  respected,  who  differed 
among  themselves  by  virtue  of  their  respective  personal  dexter- 
ity and  ability  in  certain  arts  of  war.  Thus,  the  archers  are 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  spearmen ;  the  elephant-riders, 
from  the  horse-riders ;  but  little  more  is  to  be  seen  of  them. 
They  were  the  common  soldiers  and  nothing  more.  Some 
were  native  troops,  and  enjoyed  Aryan  privileges  in  religious 
rights  and  rites  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  distinction  between 
the  legal  or  military  rights  of  the  native  Aryan  soldier  and  of 
the  hired  mercenary.  The  matter  is  more  clouded  from  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  common  soldiers  in  the  M^ar  are  just  these 
imported  mercenary  or  allied  foreign  troops.  A  certain  pat- 
ronage of  each  great  knight  may  be  referable  to  the  latter^s 
rank  as  general ;  and  I  should  hesitate  to  assume  from  the  near- 
ness of  the  knight  to  his  particular  body  of  men,  or  from  their 
fidelity  to  him,  that  there  was  any  patron-and-client-relation 
ship,  or  that  any  one  of  the  OTcat  nobles  stood  nearer  to  one 
regiment  than  to  another.  Yet,  as  member  of  a  clan,  such 
must  have  been  the  case  at  first ;  and  since  we  see  that  even  in 
the  Epic,  just  as  in  the  Vedic  period,  the  troops  were  arranged 
'  clan  by  clan,'  or  family  by  family,  it  is  perhaps  only  reason- 
able to  assume  tliat  the  respective  captains  and  other  oflScers 
{balamuhhydh)  were  stationed  at  the  head  of  their  own  family  or 
clan  men,  in  so  far  as  these  were  separable  from  the  like  sort  of 
fighters  belonging  to  other  clans.  Tliese  soldiers  when  disabled 
were  supported  by  the  king.  I  group  below  the  few  general 
remarks  concerning  them  to  be  round  in  the  Epic  (for  tlieir 
actual  fighting  life,  see  the  next  division  of  this  paper).  There 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  Epic  to  justify  the  statement  of  the 
law  that  a  warrior  lacking  means  to  pursue  his  proper  business 
should  be  taken  care  of  by  a  priest ;  and,  indeea,  the  law  itself 
contradicts  this,  and  advises  the  poor  warrior  to  betake  himself 
to  farming  (M.  X.  83, 96 ;  viii.411).  As  the  soldiers  drew  their 
pay  from  the  king,  and  were  cared  for  if  disabled,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  recourse  to  a  priest.  Out  of  the  battles  they  ap- 
pear so  mixed  up  with  the  general  populace  that  we  can  make 
nothing  of  tlieir  position.  As  Megasthenes  says,  they  probably 
did  nothing  but  amuse  themselves  when  not  in  the  field.  Oc- 
casionally we  catch  a  legendary  glimpse  of  the  process  bv  wliich 
a  poor  soldier  becomes  one  of  the  great  nobles  and  founds  a 
family.     Kan;ia  was  a  cow-herd's  son,  but  a  good  fighter,  and 
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the  kinff  liked  him.  He  became  a  royal  favorite.  He  even 
ventured  to  enter  a  kniffhtly  tournament;  but  an  objection 
being  made  to  this  on  tne  ground  of  his  obscure  origin,  the 
king  at  once  knighted  him,  so  to  speak,  or  really  kinged  him, 
making  him  'king  of  Anga'  on  the  spot,  and  triumphantly 
insisted  that  his  new  rank  placed  him  on  a  level  with  kings, 
or  with  the  best  knights  of  his  court  (i.  136. 36).  The  cow- 
herd's son  became  raja  of  a  dependent  town,  and  was  thus 
ennobled.  Such  a  king  (and  many  appear  in  the  Epic)  is  of 
course  merely  a  governor  under  royal  orders. 

The  king's  court  was  made  up  of  native  nobles,*  royal  allies, 
family  connection3,  and  subject  kings.  I  shall  add  the  priests, 
but  with  a  restriction.  They  belong  to  his  council,  but  seem  a 
gradual  intrusion  on  the  knightly  assembly  (see  below).  These 
nobles,  for  the  most  part  native  and  well-born,  took  part  in 
council,  conducted  the  assemblies,  led  the  army,  and  were  the 
king's  vicegerents  in  all  military  affairs.  Not  a  few  of  the 
highest  knights  were  in  reality  conquered  or  allied  kings. 
Some  were  tne  relatives  of  the  king  by  marriage,  drawn  away 
from  their  home  to  new  connections.  Thus  one  of  DhritarSsh- 
tra's  craftiest  advisers  was  his  wife's  brother.  So  Krishna, 
a  near  relative  of  the  Pandus'  wife,  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
the  court  of  her  spouses.f  These  nobles,  kniglited  warriors, 
who  had  in  the  Epic  account  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
their  rank  on  reaching  the  end  of  boyhood,  and  were  recog- 
nized as  knights  only  after  giving  an  exhibition  of  their  skill 
and  prowess  in  a  formal  joust,  made  the  real  aristocracy  of 
the  land.  Power  they  shared  with  the  priests,  and  the  latter 
received  a  formal  precedence  from  their  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual superiority.  But  the  court,  with  all  its  brilliant  accom- 
paniment of  festival,  show,  hunting,  dance,  gambling,  fighting, 
and  general  folly,  consisted  of  ana  depended  on  these  military 
nobles.  They  were  alone  the  equals  oi  the  king  in  tastes  and 
desires,  and  were  socially  his  practical  equals  also,  as  many  a 
scene  will  show.  Or,  ii  we  wish  didactic  proof,  it  offers  itself 
in  the  statement  that  there  is  a  three-fold  ongin  of  kings  accord- 
ing to  the  codes :  namely,  an  aristocrat,  a  hero,  and  a  comman- 

• 

*  There  is  a  verse  in  the  Ramayajgia  (I  do  not  remember  where,  and 
cannot  now  find  the  place)  that  defines  the  tpira^  or  knight,  as  (I  think) 
pauru^ena  hi  yo  yuktal),  sa  gura  iti  aaiiijflitcifjL,  That  is,  a  man  of 
might  is  the  real  knight.  But  gura  means  more  than  this,  and,  asso- 
ciated as  it  almost  always  is  with  satkulina  *  well-bom,*  means  a 
noble,  technically  speaking — a  man  of  the  upper  class  at  court  and  in 
the  field.  Kulaja  (well-born),  as  epithet  of  a  warrior,  is  indicative  of 
power,  as  in  vii.  185. 29. 

f  One  of  the  law-books  sa^s  that  a  king  is  obliged  to  support  all  his 
chief  wife's  relations ;  Vas.  xix.  31  ff. :  rdjamah^yahpitfvyamdtuldn  rajd 
bibh^dt  tadbandhung  cd  ^nydfig  ca. 
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der  of  armies :  wliich  means  historically  that  kings  are  made 
from  these  three  kinds  of  men,  or,  as  the  use  made  of  the  quo- 
tation indicates,  these  tliree  men  rank  as  royal. 

But  historically  the  remark  is  of  greater  interest.  It  shows 
what  was  probably  true :  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  boasts  of 
hereditary  crowns,  the  king  is  recognized  as  often  chosen  for 
his  personal  characteristics.  In  the  case  of  the  established 
kings  it  is  a  truism  that  'their  superiority  consists  in  their 
valor '  (vlrya^resthoQ  ca  rdjdnah,  i.  136. 19).  Family,  personal 
bravery,  and  skill  in  leadership  are,  then,  according  to  Epic 
rule  and  usage,  the  conditions  under  which  the  warriors  be- 
come chiefs  and  are  reckoned  as  on  a  par  with  kings.  The 
words  of  Tacitus  rush  to  our  minds  at  once ;  indeed,  the  com- 
parison is  a  most  remarkable  one.  Let  us  put  the  two  passages 
side  by  side.  The  Epic  says  that  these  three  produce  kings  (or, 
as  said  above,  according  to  the  application,  may  rank  as  royal) 
— an  aristocrat  {satkullna) ;  a  hero  {gy^a)  ;*  and  he  that  leads 
forward  an  army  (y«f  ca  sena/m  prakarsati),  Tacitus  says : 
"  reges  ex  nobilitate,  duces  ex  virtute  sumunt  .  .  et  duces  exem 
plo  potius  quam  imperio,  si  prompti  si  conspicui  si  ante  aciem  I 
agant  admiratione  praesunt.  f  With  the  appointment  of  every 
Ingh  oflScial  we  are  continually  reminded  that  he  must  be  of 
good  family.  Great  wealth  can  ennoble  a  man  of  the  people- 
caste  somewhat;  great  bravery  or  skill  can  do  the  same  for 
a  warrior.  But  the  descendant  of  a  good  family  is  qualified  for 
high  standing  even  if  not  remarkable  for  personal  endowments. 

The  later  Epic,  and  especially  the  Ram&yaQa,  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  ministers  and  all  the  councillors  of  the  kine 
are  of  the  priestly  caste,  if  We  often  find  *  councillor'  and 
'  priest'  as  synonymous  terms.  At  the  great  deliberation  in 
V  almiki's  poem  aU  the  state  affairs  are  in  the  priests'  hands. 
It  is  a  priestly  council  that  decides  the  whole  matter  of  suc- 
cession, and  whether  it  is  best  to  crown  the  second  prince.  In 
fact,  it  is  here  the  family-priest  alone.     So  in  reading  the  late 

*  On  the  different  kinds  of  ^ras,  in  a  religious  sense,  see  xiii.  75.  22  ff. 
In  vii.  168.  85,  C.  reads  yudhdh  for  purd{i. 

f  Tacitus,  Germania,  7.  Mbh.  i.  186. 85  {trtvidhd  yonl  rajiidih  gdstra- 
vinigcaye).  The  commander,  or  general  in  chief,  usually  stood  in  the 
van  ;  the  king,  as  in  Sparta,  usually  remaining  in  the  centre,  though 
not  always  so.  Compare  below  on  the  army ;  or,  in  general,  e.  g.  xui. 
62. 85,  on  the  commander^s  position  :  '  If  heroes  are  slain  leading  in  the 
van,  they  go  to  heaven.'  In  India  the  king  is  derived,  for  example, 
from  *  one  that  leads  forward  an  army,'  or  such  a  one  is  a  princeps. 
In  Oermany  si  ante  aciem  a^at  corresponds  exactly ;  but  such  a  one  is 
only  a  noble :  the  dux  cannot  become  rex :  *  their  kings  they  choose 
from  the  aristocracv ;  their  leaders  in  accordance  with  their  bravery ' 
(I  cannot  refer  et  dueeSy  as  some  do,  to  the  kings,  '  the  power  of  the 
kings  is  limited,  and  being  leaders,'  etc.). 

X  CJompare  xv..5.  20  :  mantriiyiQ  c&i  'tw  kwrvUhA  dvij&n. 
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advice  ascribed  to  Kanika,*  a  figure  that  is'-ifti'erpolated  and 
appears  on  the  scene  only  to  vanish  forever,  we  arj^  ted  to  be- 
lieve that  important  state  matters  are  deliberated  upon/by, the 
priests.  This  is  a  clouding  of  facts  ;  and,  in  justice  to  tlle-nolbiids, 
of  military  caste,  we  must,  before  dismissmg  the  subject  .6/.  .- 
their  social  position,  note  that  they  are  the  reS  advisers  of  tKe^  . 
king  in  all  matters  not  purely  judicial  or  spiritual.  For  the 
numirins^  or  cabinet  councillors,  consist  chiefly  of  these  nobles. 
This  term,  like  all  others  of  the  sort,  is  but  half  technical. 
It  means  councillor,  and  may  apply  to  anyone  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  adviser.  It  is,  however,  usually  restricted  to  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  council,  and,  though  generally  understood  of 
priests,  is  not  confined,  even  by  the  commentators,  to  such  an 
mterpretation.  It  may  applv  even  to  general  officers,  accord- 
ing to  the  native  interpretation  of  the  passage  quoted  above 
concerning  the  men  of  the  people  and  others  as  officers  {arad- 
tydh) ;  for  here  we  are  told  that  the  king  should  also  select 
eight  councillors,  and  these  are  understood  by  the  commenta- 
tor to  be  an  elect  body  of  these  a/indtydSj  consisting  of  the 
charioteer,  the  three  slaves,  and  the  four  priests ;  but  this  is 
very  improbable.  All  the  sacivas  (comites)  may  be,  and  often 
are,  purely  military.  These  are  omcials  of  the  highest  rank, 
to  whom  in  the  king's  absence,  for  instance,  all  the  royal  busi- 
ness is  left  (i.  49. 23^.  At  times  (although  Manu  recommends 
'  seven  or  eight  sacivds^)  we  find  but  one  appointed,  while  the 
*  assembly  men'  {pdrisaddh)  guard  the  king's  councils;  but 
both  of  these  ranks  are  really  military.f  When  Yudhishthira 
leaves  his  capital  with  his  brothers,  the  city  remains  in  charge 
of  the  Purohita  and  Yuvutsu :  a  half  spiritual,  half  military  com- 
mand (xv.  28. 15).  In  (i.  102. 1)  another  case  it  is  Bhishma  alone 
who  'guarded  the  realm'  in  the  minority  of  the  king.  Absence 
of  detmed  titles  and  functions  among  the  ministers  makes  it 
impossible  to  differentiate  strictly  the  different  values  of  these 
titles.  The  functions  run  into  each  other,  and  even  the  number 
of  the  bodies  concerned  is  not  given  consistently.  Thus,  in  an- 
other passage  (xii.  80. 23  ff. ;  cf .  83. 2),  a  description  of  thie 
amMyasX  is  given,  of  whom  nine  are  here  mentioned  (^two 
or  three  men  should  not  be  appointed  to  [share]  the  same 
office') ;  and,  again,  members  of  the  assembly  and  nine  mcmtrins; 
while  a  little  further  on  (83. 22)  the  mantrasahdydh^  who  are 

♦  i.  140. 2  flf .  He  is  a  *  councillor'  {mantrin).  Observe  that  the  family- 
priest  proper  is  not  asked  for  his  advice. 

t  M.  vii.  54 ;  Mbh.  v.  88. 14-20.  Yudhishthira's  sacivds  are  pre-emi- 
nentlv  his  four  brothers  (xv.  9. 12) 

i  Tne  amdtya  is  properly  a  member  of  the  household  or  relation. 
Such  is  the  earlier  meaning.  The  Epic  speaks  of  amdtya  as  a  general 
officer  or  minister :  but  compare  ib.  80. 28  :  gfhe  vased  amdtyas  te,  the 
chief-prieBt,  teacher,  or  a  friend. 


•    • 
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surely  tlie^'oe,.Are  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  arthaJcdrir 
Tiah  (cf .  ]0f!'.yii*  64),  who  are  alone  five  in  number,  and  have  the 
same '-characteristics  as  tlie  momtrhis  previously  mentioned. 
^  TH^»  ^tdya  or  '  helper'  is  a  high  minister  (cf .  xii.  57. 23  ff.). 
y^J^L&QY  quotinff  Manu  twice  (xii.  112. 17, 19)  to  the  effect  that 
t  jJower  gives  victorj^,  and  stating  that  an  abiding  realm  must  de- 
pend on  a  good  helper,  sahdya^  the  sage  proceeds  to  describe  an 
efficient  saciva  (compare  M.  vii.  54)  witli  the  words  (ib.  118. 3  ff.) : 
'  lie  must  be  of  good  family ;  skilful ;  know  the  use  of  spies ; 
understand  peace  and  war ;  know  the  threefold  department  of 
a  king  {trivargavettd) ;  know  how  to  make  trenches,  and  con- 
duct military  movements  {hhdtaha/oyuhatattvajnah\  and  know 
the  art  of  training  elephants  (Iiastigiksd^  cf.  ha^hgiksikdh  in 
viii.  38. 16).  The  general  minister  meant  here  by  saci/oa  is, 
therefore,  not  of  the  priestly,  but  of  the  military  caste.  On  the 
other  hand,  hhrtya  is  anyone  in  the  pay  of  the  king,  employed 
{niyukta)  on  any  service,  even  to  the  keepers  of  the  harem.* 

But  the  high  ministers  of  the  king,  those  that  led  his  coun- 
cils, are  ordinarily  regarded  in  later  times  as  priests.  Not  so 
earlier.  In  the  Epic  the  royal  relatives  of  the  monarch  take 
the  part  of  ministers,  and  we  find  Bhishma  to  be  the  minister 
of  war ;  and  Vidura  (whose  mother  was  a  slave-woman)  to  be 
the  minister  to  'superintend  the  treasury,  and  see  to  the 
appointment  of  servants  and  make  arrangements  for  provisions' 
(v.  148. 9-10) ;  while  in  the  final  adjustment  of  the  empire  by 
1  udhishthira  (xii.  41),  the  king's  brothers  and  cousins  are  made 
generals,  war-ministers,  and  councillors.  The  nobles,  then,  of 
the  warrior-caste  are  the  practical  '  helpers'  of  the  king,  and 
take,  so  far  as  the  Epic  shows  us,  the  chief  part  in  public  con- 
sultations ;  wherein  the  priests  appear  of  little  importance,  and 
are  far  less  the  leaders  of  assemblies  than  in  the  Ramaya^a. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  priests  recommend  that  the  private 
councillors  of  the  king  be  priests,  and  the  word  mmitHn 
(councillor)  seems  gradually  to  have  become  an  indication  of 
priestly  caste.  Moreover,  wherever  a  knowledge  of  old  wis- 
aom,  custom,  or  law  is  required,  there  the  priests  appear  as 
the  king's  representatives.  The  ministers  (military  or  priestly) 
hold  the  power  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and,  as  a  legend 
would  indicate,  even  the  queen's  commands  must  first  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  ministers,  if  the  king  is  away  (iii.  60.  21-22).  It 
is  from  the  priests  that  the  king  appoints  the  officers  of  justice 
or  judges  {ahd/rmihlh).\     He  is  further  directed  to  put  Pan- 

♦  Compare  R.  v.  70. 7 :  yo  hi  bhftyo  nijfuktah  san  bhartrd  karmani 
du§kare  kurydt  tadanurupam ;  and  R.  ii.  97.  20 :  antahjmracard  hhf- 
tydfy.    In  the  army  the  mercenary  troops  are  meant  by  this  term. 

t  The  legal  expression  prddvivaka  (judge)  belonjs^s  perhaps  to  the  same 
period  that  furnishes  us  with  an  '  eight-S>ld*  division  of  the  war-forces 
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dits  in  charge  of  tlie  treasury,  but  does  not  seem  to  do  so  in 
fact.  Eunuchs  for  the  harem,  and  '  cruel  men  for  cruel  acts' 
(executioners)  are  among  the  minor  oflScers  specified,  and  it  is 
said  in  respect  of  all  these  people  that  the  king  should  treat 
them  with  alternate  repression  and  indulgence,  that  tliev  may 
remain  both  humble  and  devoted  {nigran<i^  am^ugraha^  iii.  150. 
11  48 ;  dhdrmikdn  dliamiahdryesu  -  -  niyiinjlta^  etc. ;  mi- 
QveTia^  xii.  58.  22).  Besides  'good  family,'  moral  requisites 
are  made  of  all  high  oflicers,  and  good  morals  their  usual 
praise  (xii.  57. 23  ff.).  As  in  the  law,  a  list  of  those  not  fit  to 
be  employed  as  councillors  is  given — women,  fools,  greedy 
men,  and  irivolous  persons — and  six  '  doors  of  council-breaking ' 
are  enumerated :  viz.,  drunkenness,  sleep,  indiscretion,  changea- 
bleness,  trust  in  bad  ministers,  or  in  ambassadors  (v.  37.57; 
iii.  150. 44;  v.  39. 37). 

The  high-bom  and  rich,  then,  from  the  warrior-caste,  formed 
(as  we  saw  was  the  case  among  the  farmers)  an  aristocracy  * 
apart  from  the  poorer  members  of  their  own  caste  and  those 
that  could  not  boast  so  high  a  descent.  Now  these  latter,  for- 
mally and  as  far  as  caste  went  acknowledged  as  equals,  were 
practically  on  a  par  with  the  caste  below  them.  The  regular 
means  of  Uvelihood  for  a  poor  warrior,  as  for  a  poor  priest,  was 
to  join  the  working  community.  He  might  take  up  his  caste 
duties  again  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  support  himself  by  them. 
Since  this  was  an  exchange  of  caste  admitted  even  by  the  strict 
law,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  common  in  the  time  of  the 
freer  Epic.  Gautama  says  that  in  need  '  the  priest  may  bear 
arms ;  tne  warrior  practice  the  profession  of  one  of  the  people- 
caste.'  Certain  exceptions  are,  however,  taken  to  a  warrior's 
life  when  he  becomes  a  man  of  the  people ;  and,  just  as  a 
priest  in  similar  circumstances  is  forbidden  to  sell  human  beings 
(G.  vii.  14),  so  the  warrior,  permitted  to  become  a  trader  (G. 
vii.  26),  may  not  practice  usury,  while  others  are  forbidden  to 
exact  from  him  more  than  three  per  cent,  interest  (a  month) ; 
but  elsewhere  he  is  permitted  to  lend  money  to  barbarians  and 
sinners  at  a  good  rate  of  interest.* 

instead  of  the  earlier  four,  and  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  state,  xii.  121.46.  Dhdrmikd^  seems  to  denote  judges  in  R. 
vi.  iii.  18,  where  these  and  the  *  chief  of  the  twice-born'  walk  in  a  pro- 
cession.   Usually  the  king  himself  is  the  judge,  or  he  appoints  dptas,  ^ 
i.  e.  simply  fit  persons. 

♦  Ck>mpare  the  law  in  G.  vii.  8-21  ;  Vas.  ii.  24.  40,  48 ;  B.  i.  6.  10. 26  ; 
M.  viii.  142.  Agriculture  was  also  practiced  by  the  priests,  and  a  dis- 
cussion on  this  point  in  Baudhayana  shows  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
them  to  do  so  ;  for  though  it  is  here  stated  that  *  the  Veda  impedes  agri- 
culture and  agriculture  impedes  tlie  Veda,'  yet  permission  to  study  and 
to  farm  is  granted  to  those  that  are  able  to  carry  on  both  pursuits  :  B.  i. 
5. 10. 28  ff.  (in  spite  of  24) ;  BUhler's  translation  above  ;  compare  M.  x. 
78-82,  and  Bfihler's  note  to  G.  x.  5.    I  do  not  see  how  we  can  translate 
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Before  passing  to  the  chief  exponent  of  the  warrior-caste, 
the  king,  it  may  be  well  to  see  how  much  we  may  gather  from 
the  contemporary  or  earlier  legal  statutes  that  can  help  us  to 
understand  the  general  rules  hedging  all  the  members  of  this 
order.  Such  points  as  are  here  eiven  belong  more  naturally  to 
legal  than  to  Epic  literature,  and  we  can  draw  no  negative  evi- 
dence from  the  silence  of  the  latter  upon  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  unanimity  of  the  legal  works  in  most  of  these  par- 
ticulars would  point  to  their  oeing  of  universal  custom;  and 
we  may  safely  assume  that,  if  not  for  the  time  of  the  imagined 
early  beginning  of  the  Epic,  at  least  for  the  time  when  our 
Bharata  took  its  present  legendary  shape,  such  rules  were  gener- 
ally recognized.  From  the  Epic  itself  I  first  draw  three  rules 
for  warrior-conduct :  three  fundamental  rules,  which  are  so  often 
urged  that  they  appear  to  constitute  the  Hindu  warrior's  private 
code  toward  his  fellows.  The  first  is  the  guest-law:  every 
guest  was  inviolable.  The  second  was  the  law  of  '  not  forget- 
ting a  kindness.'  The  third  was  the  sacredness  of  a  refugee,  or 
of  one  tliat  threw  himself  even  in  battle  upon  mercy.* 

I  turn  now  to  the  smaller  matters  of  the  warrior's  life,  the 
end  of  which  must  if  possible  come  on  the  field  of  battle.f 

This  life  is  govemed,  nominally,  by  minute  laws  in  many 
particulars.  We  see,  however,  that  these  laws  do  not  (except 
m  strictly  relirious  matters)  affect  other  than  the  priest  to  any 
great  de|i^  after  the  age  ^f  manhood  is  passed.    Ve  find  thj 

(G.  vii.  25)  prdruiaam^ye  both  as  '  if  his  life  is  threatened '  (that  is,  in  a 
momentary  daiiger),  and  *  in  times  of  distress '  when  understood,  as  it 
must  be,  in  26  {rajanyo  vaigyakarma).  It  means  when  in  dire  distress 
idpadi)  in  both  cases,  and  25  seems  to  me  no  argument  against  tadcdd- 
bhe  k^atriyavfttih^  in  6  (as  Btihler  says  it  is,  p.  lii,  In  trod.).  Compare 
gSAkh.  G.  S.  iv.  11. 15. 

*  For  special  fighting  rules,  see  below.  The  prominence  given  to 
these  rules  of  social  morality  does  not  imply  that  the  ordinary  rules 
may  be  disregarded  by  the  warrior,  but  that  these  particular  ones  are 
specisdly  urged,  appealed  to,  enforced,  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
tne  warrior's  code.  A  reference  for  each  from  the  Mahabharata  and 
the  R&maya^  must  suffice,  among  many  similar  cases.  The  first  law 
{dtithya),  that  a  guest  must  always  be  hospitably  received,  kindly 
treated,  and  sent  away  unharmed,  holds  gooa  even  in  the  case  of  an 
enemy:  xii.  146.  5 ;  R.  ii.  105. 50.  The  second  law,  that  to  forget  a  kind- 
ness {krtaghnfify)  is  an  inexpiable  crime,  is  declared  in  xii.  172. 25 ; 
173.20 flf.;  272.11;  R.iv.84. 18.  Theft,  adultery,  and  suspicion  of  a 
friend  are  the  three  sins  particularly  reprehended  in  R.  vi.  66.  26.  The 
last  law,  of  non-injury  to  a  refugee  or  one  that  calls  for  mercy,  is 
especiaUv  prominent  in  tales  and  teaching ;  to  violate  this  is  also  an 
inexniable  crime  :  xii.  149. 19 ;  R.  v.  7. 33.  Compare  in  the  drama  Can- 
danaKa's  remarks  on  the  subject,  M|rcch.,  Acts  vi.  and  vii. 

t  For  *  it  is  a  sin  for  a  soldier  to  die  in  bed '  (see  below).  But  if  he 
dies  at  home,  it  is  the  rule  that  his  body  shall  be  carried  out  {nir- 
haranam)^  removed  in  a  wagon  (ydna)^  and  burned  (ddha)  on  the  pyre 
{gmagdna)  with  proper  purifications,  just  like  the  ceremony  enjoinea  for 
members  of  other  Aryan  castes  who  die  at  home  :  xii.  298. 88. 
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roles  reaching  for  the  most  part  back  of  the  Epic  period,  and 
may,  as  said  above,  regard  them  as.  cmrent  laws  laid  down 
especially  for  the  warrior-caste. 

Thus,  we  learn  that  the  warrior's  name  should  foreshadow 
his  life,  indicating  power  or  safety.  The  young  boy-warrior 
should  be  invested  irom  the  age  of  six  to  eleven,  the  proper 
time  of  year  being  the  summer;  but  the  initiation  into  the 
caste  must  take  place  by  the  twenty-second  year,  or  the  man 
becomes  an  outcast,  and  loses  his  privileges  as  a  *  twice-born ' 
member  of  society.* 

To  distinguish  himself  from  men  of  other  castes,  the  warrior 
wore  a  hemp  thread,  a  girdle  made  of  a  bow  string,t  and  a  staff 
long  enougn  to  reach  the  forehead  (while  other  castes  had 
other  limitations  in  respect  of  these  things).^ 

Ceremonial  distinctions  of  address  also  helped  to  establish  a 
social  difference  between  the  warrior  and  the  other  castes,  but 
the  chief  outward  distinction  was  naturally  that  of  dre88.§ 
While  the  man  of  the  people-caste  wears  a  cowhide  or  goatskin 
as  an  upper  garment,  the  warrior  wears  one  of  deer  skm,  each 
of  course  representing  the  animals  near  to  his  caste — agricultural 
and  hunting.     The  under  garment  of  the  warrior  should  be  of 

*  M.  ii.  81-49,  127,  155,  for  thi^  and  following.  Compare  Oldenberg, 
note  on  Q&nkh.  G.  S.  ii.  1. 1,  for  the  mystical  relation  between  the 
years  eleven  to  twenty-two  and  the  syllables  in  the  warrior-metre 
{tri^ivibh).  Initiation,  Vas.  xi.  44,  72 ;  G.  i.  13 ;  summer,  Ap.  i.  1. 1. 18. 
The  rule  of  A^v.  G.  S.  (i.  15. 7)  regarding  the .  use  of  even  and  odd 
ffj^llables  in  the  names  of  men  and  women  respectively,  being  contra- 
dicted by  Epic  usage  (Arjuna,  Janaka,  Damayanti),  is  unquotable. 
Compare  the  later  names,  such  as  Ca&khana,  Susandhi :  the  first  a 
grandson  of  Au&ka  (Vayu  P.  ii.  26.  208,  209).  The  sons  have  sometimes 
the  raiped  form  of  the  mother's  or  father's  name,  as  in  Qakuntala,  V&[- 
rftfa  (so  Gautama  and  Vasipt^  <*)»  l>ut  this  is  usually  a  means  of  denot- 
ing tne  daughter,  as  in  Draupadl.  For  a  very  characteristic  view  com- 
pare Vfiyu  P.  ii.  1.  5 :  *  the  Manavah  are  called  Manavah  when  they 
are  in  the  past.^  A  priest  in  the  BfhannaracUya  Purai;^  has  three  dis- 
svllabic  and  three  trisyllabic  wives  (11.188).  The  *  secret  name'  of 
the  boy,  known  only  to  the  parents  and  family  priest,  is  alluded  to 
B.  A.  Up.  vi.  4. 26  (on  marital  intercourse). 

f  Manu,  loc.  cit. ;  Vas.  xi.  59 ;  *  mun/a-grass  with  pieces  of  iron '  is 
enjoined  by  Ap.  i.  1. 2. 85  (that  is,  the  priest's  sort,  but  with  iron)  as  an 
alternative. 

t  It  is  not  universally  granted  to  the  warrior  to  carry  any  kind  of 
8ta£f,  although  this  is  permitted  by  Aqv.  G.  S.  i.  20. 1.  Most  of  the 
law-books  say  it  shall  be  of  banyan  or  acacia  wood.  Compare  Manu, 
loc.  cit. ;  G.  i.  28 ;  Vas.  xi.  58,  56.  The  height  of  the  staffs  of  other 
castes  varies  relatively,  the  general  rule  being  a  higher  staff  for  a 
higher  caste  ;  but  Cankh.  G.  S.  (ii.  1. 21)  reverses  this  rule. 

§  The  dress  of  Northerners  in  general  reaches  from  the  feet  to  the 
breast,  according  to  the  Bfhat  Saiiihita,  58. 46.  Un- Aryan  natives  of 
the  fourth  century  appear  not  to  have  been  so  decently  clad  compare 
Fergusson's  description  of  the  Amaravati  Tope,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  N.  S., 
iii.  168.  For  royal  robes,  those  of  nobles,  ana  knightly  apparel,  see 
below. 
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flax.  Whether  he  should  wear  both  at  once,  and,  if  not,  which 
alone,  is  a  disputed  question.  The  cloak  when  worn  is  dyed 
with  madder.* 

The  proper  sahitation  for  a  warrior  to  give  is  made  by  ex- 
tending the  arm  out  level  with  the  breast.t 

Of  social  usages,  we  note  that  a  priest  returned  home  from 
his  studies  may  not  eat  in  a  warriors  house,  nor  is  the  warrior 
a  guest  of  a  pnest  in  liis  own  village ;  but  when  the  warrior  goes 
visiting  elsewhere,  it  is  considered  right  (a  pre-Epic  rule  I)  to 
roast  an  ox  for  him.  J  The  specially  religious  niles  do  not  jjar- 
ticularly  concern  us ;  but  in  tne  light  of  the  days  of  mourning 
set  apart  for  the  king  (see  below)  we  may  notice  that  the  authon- 
ties  differ  in  regard  to  the  temporal  impurity  incurred  by  the 
death  of  a  relative:  the  warrior  being  impure  for  twelve  or 
eleven  days  according  to  some;  fifteen,  according  to  others.§ 
Kings  never  become  impure ;  nor  do  those  warriors  that  die  in 
battle,  since  practical  reasons  forbid  it.|  The  members  of  the 
warrior-caste  are  allowed  two  legal  wives,,  though  some  permit 
an  (illegal)  connection  with  a  slave  woman,  which  by  otners  is 
strictly  forbidden.  In  no  case  may  this  marriage  be  ^lade  with 
holy  texts.  BSudhSyana  remarks  that  men  of  the  people  and 
warriors  are  '  not  particular '  about  their  wives,  and  so  allows 
the  warrior  three.!  The  warrior,  rich  or  poor,  stands  by  law  so 
much  above  the  man  of  the  people  and  below  the  pnest  that 
his  fines  are  arranged  and  crimes  estimated  by  the  caste  of 
the  offended  party.  Thus,  his  crime  in  theft  is  twice  that  of 
the  man  of  the  people,  and  only  one  half  that  of  the  priest ; 
since  the  higher  the  caste  the  greater  the  sin.**  The  penalty 
for  a  crime  against  caste-order  is  as  severe  as  law  can  make 
it,  both  for  an  offender  of  the  low  and  for  one  of  the  high 
caste.     These  laws  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  abuse  of 

♦  Vas.  xi.  62, 65  ;  Ap.  i.  1. 2. 40 ;  i.  1.  3. 1, 9, 10  ;  Par.  G.  S.  ii.  5.  20 ;  Agv. 
G.  S.  i.  19. 11.  In  like  manner  the  earth  on  which  the  warrior's  house 
is  built  is,  if  specified  at  all,  to  be  reddish  in  color  (ib.  ii.  8. 7).  And 
later  we  find  that  the  diamonds  of  a  priest,  warrior,  man  of  the  people- 
caste,  and  slave  (!)  are  resjjectively  white,  red,  sisira-flower-color,  and 
black  :  see  Bfhat  Samhita,  70.  96  ;  80. 11.  The  warrior*s  house  should 
face  the  second  quarter,  east  (ib.  vdsagfhdni  mpradlndm  udagdigdd- 
ydni).  Also  we  find  that  the  bathing  clothes  are  arranged  according 
to  casto :  Ag.  P.  258. 56. 

t  5.p.  i.  2. 5. 16  {urahsamam  prasdrya), 

t  Ap.  i.  6. 18. 9 ;  Vas.  iv.  8 ;  M.  iii.  1 10-111. 

§  M.  V.  83 ;  G.  xiv.  2 ;  Vas.  iv.  27.     Compare  V.  P.  iu.  11. 

I  M.  V.  93-94 ;  G.  xiv.  45. 

If  M.  iii.  18, 14  ;  Mbh.  1.78.  8flf.  ;  Baudh.  i.  8. 16.  3  ;  20. 14  (with  B.'s 
note) ;  Vas.  i.  24flf. ;  Ap.  ii.  5. 12. 3 ;  G.  iv.  14-15.  Par.  G.  S.  i.  4. 11.  See 
discussion  of  the  Epic  rule  in  the  chapter  below  on  Women. 

♦♦  M.  viii.  337.  Ck)mpare  375-376,  267  ;  xi.  127  ;  G.  xxii.  14 ;  Vas.  xx.  81, 
for  fines  in  adultery  and  abuse,  and  proportion  to  the  crime  of  the 
priest.    The  fines  in  abuse  vary  with  the  casters  position. 
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high-caste  people  by  the  lower  castes.  An  mstance  will  illus- 
trate the  point.  If  a  man  of  the  people-caste  commit  adultenr 
with  a  woman  of  the  warrior-caste,  tne  punishment  is  as  fol- 
lows: the  man  is  burned  alive  in  a  hot  fire;  the  woman  is 
stripped  naked,  smeared  with  butter,  and  driven  about  the  town 
on  a  white  donkey.*  Other  more  revolting  punishments  follow, 
with  like  transgressions  in  other  law-books.  If  a  warrior  kills  a 
priest,  he  is  killed,  and  his  property  confiscated.f  If,  however, 
members  of  the  upper  castes  commit  adultery  with  a  woman  of 
the  slave-caste,  their  most  severe  punishment  is  banishment.:^ 

Interesting  is  the  fact,  supported  by  two  authorities,  law  and 
Epic,  that  the  widows  of  soldiers  dying  on  the  field  of  battle 
should  be  given  a  pension.§  The  soldiers  are,  furthermore,  to 
receive  their  pay  by  the  month  (?),  and  in  advance.! 

We  learn  also  from  the  Epic  that  a  soldier  captured  alive 
becomes  the  servant  of  his  captor :  in  the  full  rule,  remaining 
a  slave  for  one  year,  but  not  liable  to  compulsory  fighting  dur- 
ing that  period.  After  the  year  is  over,  he  is  '  bom  again :' 
that  is,  he  is  set  free.  Such  is  the  Epic  rule,  but  the  legal 
code  does  not  say  that  such  a  slave  should  be  freed.  On  tne 
contrary,  the  latter  knows  him  only  as  one  among  seven  ordi- 
nary kinds  of  slaves. T^ 

*  Vas.  xxi.  a-4.  The  same  rule  holds  if  the  case  is  that  of  a  warrior 
and  a  woman  of  the  priestly  caste. 

f  B.  i.  10. 18. 19 ;  Ap.  ii.  10. 27. 16,  of  a  slave. 

X  Ap.  ii.  10. 27. 8, 17.  Some  of  these  rules,  as  of  the  tiaie  of  initiation, 
are  older  than  the  Sutra  period ;  and  this  older  Brahmanic  literature  occa- 
sionally touches  points  not  always  given  in  the  law  :  as,  for  instance,  the 
height  of  the  grave-mound  differing  according  to  caste  ;  the  upanayana 
of  the  warrior  coming  in  summer,  while  that  of  the  people-caste  comes 
in  autumn  ;  the  former  caste  belong  to  Indra,  the  latter  to  Varu^,  etc. 
These  early  rules  are  all  collected  by  Weber,  Ind.  Stud,,  x.  7flf.,  14,  20 ff. 

§5  kag  da  ddrdn  vianu^dndm  tavd  'rthe  mftyum  tyu^drh  vyasanafh  cd 
^bhyupetdndvi  bibharsiy  li.  5. 54  :  cf .  xii.  86.  24.  So  Vas.  xix.  20  :  avyar- 
thai),  8triyalf>  syufy.    Compare  the  same  rule,  A.  P.  224.  25. 

I  Both  statements  belong  to  the  middle  period  of  the  Epic :  ii.  5.  69. 
Ck>mpare  below  the  second  part  of  this  paper. 

U  The  simplest  form  of  the  Epic  rule  implies  the  law,  and  reads :  *  If 
one  warrior  conjquers  another  in  battle  and  gets  him  into  his  power  and 
then  lets  him  go  free,  he  becomes  to  that  man  a  *  revered  person ' 
iffuru) :  that  iB,  the  freed  captive  must  look  upon  him  as  a  priest  or 
father,  and  never  refuse  to  oner  him  homage  ;  the  relation  of  *  father  * 
on  the  one  side  implying  '  slave '  on  the  other  (such  is  the  application 
made  in  the  text,  ii.  88.  7).  Compare  R.  ii.  74.  38  :  yo  me  *dya  sydt  pitd 
bandhur  yaaya  ddso  *8mi).  The  fuller  rule  is  given  in  xii.  96. 4,  thus 
interpreted  (and  rightly)  by  the  commentator :  the  captor  should  in- 
struct his  captive  to  say  *  I  am  thy  slave' ;  whether  the  captive  con- 
sents to  say  this  or  not,  the  captor  should,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  acknowledge  him  to  be  *  a  son ' :  that  is,  let  him  go  free.  This 
rule  is  based  on  practice.  So  Jayadratha  as  captive  is  to  be  made  a 
slave  until  releaseid,  iii.  272. 11.  Compare  iv.  88. 59,  where  one  is  obliged 
to  repeat  '  I  am  a  slave '  in  order  to  live.  It  is  probably  an  extension 
of  this  rule  that  makes  it  incumbent  on  captive  kings  to  declare  by 
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An  important  question  arises,  in  reviewing  these  rules,  in 
regard  to  the  time  that  the  ordinary  warrior  had  to  devote  to 
his  religious  studies  (obligatory  on  the  twice-born),  and  the  age 
at  whicli  he  usually  assumed  arms. 

Of  students  of  the  Vedas  in  general,  from  seven  and  a  half  to 
thirteen,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  forty-eight,  or  even 
more  years  are  demanded,  till  their  study  be  perfected.* 

In  accordance  with  a  practice  assumed  to  l)e  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  such  a  law,,  we  find,  to  take  one  case  of  many,  that 
the  randus  are  represented  as  '  having  studied  all  the  Vedas 
and  the  various  treatises '  (on  duty,  etc.).t  It  is  evident  that 
such  a  rule  could  have  obtained  m  its  strictness  only  amons 
priestly  students ;  and  we  shall  be  antecedently  disposed  to  think 
that  the  students  of  warrior-  and  people-caste  were  permitted  to 
give  up  study  under  easier  conditions,  as  they  were  easily  freed 
from  penances  obligatory  on  priests.:]:  Their  lives  made  it 
necessary  to  allow  them  more  freedom.  Studying,  sacrificing, 
and  giving  are  sometimes  declared  to  be  their  '  three  occupa- 
tions :'  that  is,  the  three  common  to  all  the  twice-born  ;§  and 
such  study  might  make  them  masters  of  the  Vedas  sufliciently  to 
be  able  to  teacn,  even  the  priest  becoming  their  pupil  in  time  of 
need :  that  is,  when  the  student  of  the  priestly  caste  can  get  no 
priest  to  instruct  him  (Ap.  ii.  2. 4. 25) ;  but  as  a  positive  injunc- 
tion the  memorizing  of  the  three  Vedas  is  found  only  as  a  com- 
mand laid  upon  the  king,  not  upon  all  members  of  his  caste 

signs  that  they  are  beasts  of  various  sorts.  Compare  the  interesting 
account  in  Brnannarad.  P.  viii.  85,  where  the  routed  Yavanas  in  their 
fear  *  ate  grass  or  leaped  into  the  water '  {tjnidny  abJiakfayan),  So  i)er- 
haps  Nebuchadnezzar  *  ate  grass/  i.  e.  was  conquered.  The  regular 
*  seven  slaves*  are,  according  to  M.  viii.  415,  a  man  made  captive  of 
war,  a  man  that  earns  his  food  by  serving,  a  (slave)  bom  in  the  house, 
a  man  purchased,  a  man  given,  a  man  (formerly  a  paternal  slave  and) 
inherited,  a  man  made  a  slave  as  fine  (debt).  The  native  commentator 
will  not  admit  here  that  a  member  of  the  warrior-caste  may  be  en- 
slaved (absurd,  in  the  face  of  the  Epic),  and  refers  the  *  man  *  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  slave-caste.  But  the  rule  is  evidently  general,  in  spite  of 
verse  412.  A  later  code  allows  slaving  *  in  caste  order  f  that  is,  permits 
priests  to  enslave  warriors,  and  warriors  to  enslave  men  of  the  people 
(Yajfi.  ii.  183).  Universal  rule  permits  a  priest  to  enslave  any  loose 
member  of  the  slave-caste  (M.  viii.  413,  etc.).  Pfix.  G.  S.  iii.  7  gives  a  curi- 
ous rite  for  charming  a  slave  so  that  he  shall  not  run  away. 

♦  M.  iii.  1. ;  B.  i.  2. 3.  Iff.  (more  than  forty-eight  years,  if  the  Atharva- 
Veda  be  included) ;  Ap.  i.  1. 2. 12  ff. ;  Aqv.  G.  S.  i.  22. 3,  etc. 

i.  1. 124  (122),  te  *dhitya  nikhUdn  veddn  gdstrdni  vividhdni  ca. 

G.  ix.  1,  Bfihler's  note. 

V&B.  ii.  15 ;  Ap.  ii.  6. 10. 6.  These  stand  in  contradistinction  to  the 
three  peculiar  to  the  priest,  teaching,  making  sacrifices  for  others,  and 
receivmg  gifts  ;  which  three,  with  the  *  six  immunities '  of  the  priest 
(immunity  from  corporal  punishment,  imprisonment,  fines,  exile,  revil- 
ing, and  expulsion,  G.  viii.  13).  constitute  the  practical  difference  in  the 
lives  of  the  two  upper  castes.  To  the  *  three  occupations'  of  the  warrior 
comes  also  '  protection  *  as  his  peculiar  duty. 
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(6.  xi.  3 ;  M.  vii.  43).  Now  how  is  it  iii  tlie  Epic  story  ?  We 
find  in  the  great  war  that  a  number  of  very  young  knignts  were 
engaged  in  oattle ;  that  Arjuna's  son,  Abhimanj^,  who  was  but 
sixteen  years  old  (i.  67. 118),  had  already  married,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  fully  equipped  knight.  We  see  that  the  Pan- 
dus  and  Kurus  themselves  in  the  early  part  of  the  tale  were 
trained,  not  in  the  holy  writings,  but  in  tlie  '  Veda  of  the  bow ;' 
and  when  a  preceptor  was  sought  for  them,  he  was  desired  '  to 
teach  them  slcill,'  not  Veda ;  and  the  result  of  these  instructions 
in  '  bow  and  arms  of  all  sorts '  was  that  the  young  Kurus  and 
Pandus  '  soon  became  expert  in  every  weapon.'*  We  have  in 
the  RamSyana  also  a  proof  that  the  sixteenth  yearf  was  the  end 
of  boyhood,  and  that  the  young  warrior  was  ordinarily  profi- 
cient in  arms  by  that  time.  For  when  the  chief  hero  of  this 
poem  is  about  to  be  taken  away  from  home,  his  father  exclaims 
'  he  is  as  yet  but  a  boy  {JnUa) ;  he  is  not  yet  sixteen,  and  has  not 
acquired  the  use  of  arms :'  a  passage  showing  clearly  that  the 
age  of  sixteen  was  the  terminus  of  boyhood,  and  that  a  younj 
man  (yuvan)  of  that  age  was  expected  to  be  ready  for  war.: 
How  are  we  to  interpret  this  ?  The  science  of  arms  require< 
years  of  patient  study.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  boy  otherwise 
occupied  m  physical  training  should  by  the  age  oi  sixteen  be 
master  of  the  special  skill  that  gave  him  power  on  the  battle- 
field, and  at  the  same  time  have  found  time  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory even  one  Vedic  collection  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  law  is  later 
than  the  Epic  on  this  point ;  and  even  there  such  knowledge  is 
only  to  be  assumed  as  desirable  for  the  warrior  in  general.  The 
active  young  knight  and  busy  trader  must  have  performed  their 
duties  toward  the  Veda  in  a  very  perfunctory  way,  if  at  all. 
The  more  reasonable  supposition  seems  to  me  to  be  that,  while 

*  In  the  long  story  of  the  Pandus'  boyhood,  we  find  the  youths  half 
grown  up  and  in  need  of  a  teacher.  The  Kurus  too  were  idle  and 
wicked,  and  it  was  necessary  to  set  them  to  study.  So  Gautama  and 
Dro^a  became  their  instructors.  The  reputation  of  each  was  based  on  his 
superiority  in  handling  weapons.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  *  desiring 
a  Guru  to  teach  the  boys  skill'  {gurum  i^ikifdrtham  anvi^a,  i.  129. 42), 
Gautama  was  appointed  ;  and  Drona's  efforts  as  a  teacher  were  wholly 
directed  to  this  aim  ;  for  '  he  taught  them  the  Veda  of  the  bow '  {gik^a- 
ydmdsa  ca  drono  dhanurvedain)  and  treatises,  so  that  they  became 
*  skilled  in  weapons'  (sarva^'astravi^draddh:  i.  ISO.  21  f[,y29-dO).  This 
also  is  the  meaning  of  the  hendyadis  in  the  short  story  of  the  Pandus, 
where  the  boys  begin  to  learn  arms  and  *  not  long  after  became  learned 
in  the  Veda  and  bow '  {na  cirdd  eva  vidvdhso  vede  dhanusi  cd  'bhavan : 
i.  61. 6). 

f  This  is  usually  the  age  when  the  goddna  ceremony  (giving  the  fam- 
ily cut  to  the  hair)  was  performed  :  compare  e.  g.  Acv.  G.  S.  i.  18. 2. 

X  unaso(jlagavarHo  ^yam  aki'tdsfrag  ca  me  sutah  :  K.  i.  23.  2  ;  iii.  42. 23. 
Compare  for  sixteen  as  the  general  time  of  boyhood's  ending  (always 
thus  by  formal  law)  Mbli.  xiv.  50.  22..  The  boy  becomes  legally  respon- 
sible for  his  acts  with  liis  twelfth  year  :  i.  108. 14, 
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in  the  early  age  there  was  no  let  to  the  desire  of  a  young  war- 
rior if  he  wished  to  be  Veda-learned,  the  conventional  practices 
of  his  caste  nevertheless  constrained  most  of  his  attention  to  arms, 
and  in  his  eight  months  of  schooling  (if  even  this,  the  later  term 
of  yearly  study,  be  allowed  for  so  early  a  time)  he  probably  did 
nothing  more  than  *go  over'  the  text  of  the  Veda.*  The 
memorizing  of  even  one  Vedic  collection  it  is  absurd  to  believe 
could  have  been  attempted  by  such  young  warriors  as  those  the 
Epic  depicts.  The  practice  must  have  been  peculiar  to  the  man 
of  leisure,  the  priest.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  this  caste  as  a  whole 
that  the  Epic  ascribes  such  knowledge ;  but  the  king  alone  is, 
theoretically,  acquainted  with  the  tnree-fold  Veda.  A  sort  of 
commutation  of  learning  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  Sutra 
period ;  for  we  read  that  the  student,  instead  of  learning  all, 
mav  even  as  an  alternative  to  the  cmuvdka  (itself  a  concession) 
recite  only  '  as  much  as  the  Guru  thinks  best ;'  or  '  only  the  first 
and  last  hymn  of  each  seer ;'  or  '  at  the  begimiing  of  each  hymn 
just  one  verse.'t 

But  if  we  examine  closely  the  education  of  the  royal  princes, 
we  shall  be  tempted  to  doubt  if  even  royal  j^ersonages  learned 
much  more  than  the  art  of  arms,  and  the  general  '  V  eda-of-the- 
bow.'  The  seer,  for  example,  who  quizzes  a  king  on  the  state 
of  his  kingdom  and  his  ability,  asks  whether  that  king  possesses 
the  Veda  and  its  priest,  wives  and  their  fruit,  money  and  its 
fruit,  revelation  and  its  fruit ;  and,  when  the  puzzled  Icing  asks 
what  that  means,  explains  that  the  Veda  and  fruit  thereof 
means  sacrifice.  But  when  the  same  seer  really  wishes  to  know 
what  the  king  has  studied,  he  asks  him  wliether  he  comprehends 

*  One  more  quotation  would  indicate  the  age  of  sixteen  as  the  normal 
age  for  boys  to  be  knighted  and  allowed  to  enter  the  battle-field.  Drona, 
just  before  his  death,  is  described  as  raging  about  the  battle-field  eighty- 
five  years  old,  *yet  acting  in  battle  as  if  he  were  but  sixteen'  {raiie 
paryacarad  drono  vfddhah  fotfagavar^avat :  vii.  192. 65  ;  193. 43). 

f  QaAkh.  ii.  7.  22  ff .  The  twenty-second  verse  alone  would  give  any  lib- 
erty of  shortening  {ydvad  vd  gurur  manyeta).  Oldenberg,  translating 
this,  notes  the  consequence,  and  calls  the  plan  an  '  abridged  method,  by 
which  students  who  had  not  the  intention  of  becoming  Vedic  scholars, 
and  probably  chiefly  students  of  the  Kshatriya  and  Vai^ya  caste,  could 
fulfil  their  duty  of  ledming  the  Veda.'  In  xii.  132. 20  (21  =M.  vui.  44),  we 
are  told  that  the  dharmavid,  or  king  erudite  in  rules  of  duty,  must 
know  the  *  four-fold  system  of  right.'  This  is  best  exi)lained  by  another 
verse  in  the  same  book  (xii.  59.  38),  where  the  three-fold  (Veda)  is  one  ; 
logic,  two  ;  agricultural  occupations  (including  trading,  etc.),  three  ;  and 
the  system  of  punishment,  four  (compare,  to  tlie  first,  the  commentator, 
trayl  cd  ^nvik^iki  cdi  'va  vdrtd  ca  dan^nitig  ga).  The  age  of  manhood  is 
reached  at  sixteen.  The  statement  in  the  Bfhat  Samhita  tliat  a  man 
does  not  reach  his  fuU  weight  and  size  tiU  he  is  twenty-five  proves 
nothing  to  the  contrary  (puru^ah  khalu  paficavingatibhir  abddir 
arhati  mdnonmdnaniy  B.  S.  68. 107),  though  it  is  rather  surprising.  In 
the  Ramayaijasara  the  hero's  age  at  marriage  is  fifteen  ;  his  bride's,  six  : 
compare  Kajendralala  Mitra's  Notices,  No.  2288. 
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the  'aphorisms  on  horses,  on  elephants,  and  on  chariots;'  the 
only  Veda  here  mentioned  being  the  '  Veda-of-the-bow.'  The 
subjects  assumed  as  real  objects  of  royal  study  are  these  aphor- 
isms, with  further  collections  of  the  same  sort  in  regard  to  poison, 
city-life,  and  military  machines ;  for  these,  with  tne  knowledge 
of  magical  weapons  and  sorcery,  constitute  the  practical  erudi- 
tion 01  the  king.*  With  such  subjects  as  these  alone,  at  any 
rate,  the  royal  personages  seem  familiar ;  and  even  Yudhish- 
thira,  a  lay-figure  upon  which  didactic  rags  are  exhibited, 
appears  less  a  sage  than  an  ignoramus  in  regard  to  all  he  ought 
to  nave  known  had  he  studied  as  formally  assumed. f 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  in  detail  the  account  given  of 
young  Abhimanyu,  a  model  prince.  We  are  told  in  a  generaf 
way  that  the  sons  of  the  randus  *  went  over  the  Veda,  and 
acquired  (the  use  of)  the  bow  and  arrow ;'  and  that  the  family 
priest,  Dhaumya,  saw  to  the  completion  of  the  proper  religious 
ceremonies  connected  with  their  birth,  etc.      Preceding  this 

feneral  statement,  however,  we  have  an  exact  list  oi  the 
ranches  of  study  pursued  by  Abhimanvu  (to  the  younger  gen- 
eration what  his  father  Arjuna  is  to  the  older).  '  The  Veda- 
of-the-bow,  in  four  divisions  and  ten  branches,:]:  he,  the  Veda- 
knower,  learned  complete  from  Arjuna,  both  the  divine  (weap- 
ons) and  the  human.  Then  Arjuna  taught  him  the  special 
points  in  the  knowledge  of  different  weapons,  in  dexterity  of 
use,  and  in  all  arts  ;  and  both  in  science  and  practice  made  him 
equal  unto  himself ;  and  he  rejoiced  as  he  beheld  him.' 

This  is  all  the  education  that  is  especially  recorded  of  Abhi- 
manyu, except  what  Veda-study  is  generally  implied  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse  quoted  above.§     The  word  Veda  in  the  Epic  is 

*kaccit  sutrdni  sarvdni  g^hndsi  .  .  hdatiautrd^aautrdni  ratha- 
Butrdni  .  .  ;  kaccid  ahhyaayate  samyag  gfhe  te  .  .  dhanurvedasya 
sutraih  yantraautrarh  ea  ndgaram ;  kaccid  astrdni  sarvdni  .  .  brah- 
madan4aQ  ca  vi^ayogds  tathd  aai^e  viditdh :  ii.  5. 110, 120  ff. 

t  The  assumption  made  in  the  second  act  of  Utt.  Ramacar.  that  the 
studies  in  archery,  etc.,  are  completed  by  the  age  of  ten,  and  the  young 
prince  is  then  invested  and  begins  to  study  the  Veda,  is  a  complete  in- 
version of  the  truth.  Compare  the  also  late  version  of  a  prince's  educa- 
tion in  A.  P.  224. 1  ff. 

t  Therefore  sometimes  plural,  as  in  a  case  apropos,  where  Dacaratha's 
sons  are  learned  *  in  the  Vedas  and  their  mysteries,  and  in  the  Vedas-of- 
tbe  bow.*  In  this  case  Rama  and  the  rest  do  without  doubt  learn  the 
Veda  and  take  their  task  in  studentship,  according  to  the  poet.  They 
are  vede^u  sarahasye^u  dhanurvede^  pdragdh  and  caritabrahma- 
carj/d/i  (iii.  277. 4 ff.).  Such  sndtakdh  as  these  young  princes  may  be 
the  vratajtndtakdh  of  Par.  G.  S.  ii.  5. 84 :  that  is,  an  admitted  class  of  stu- 
dents whose  vow  ends  before  they  accomplish  their  study ;  but  the 
sndtaka  generally  implies  only  a  priest,  as  the  rules  for  a  sndtaka  show, 
by  totally  excluding  other  castes  :  compare  C^aiikh.  G.  S.  iv.  11. 15,  where 
sndtaka  must  meanpriest. 

g  i.  221. 72  ff.  and  88.  In  the  words  (72  ff.)  dhanurvedam  arjundd  veda 
vedajnaJ},f  only  the  Veda  mentioned  can  be  fairly  understood,  especially 
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not  strictly  applied  in  any  circumstances.  The  MahdbhSrata 
itself  is  called  the  lif th  Veda  (i.  63.  89  :  compare  v.  43. 41). 
With  that  of  Abhimanyu  we  may  compare  the  education  recom- 
mended to  the  sons  of  Kings  in  the  thirteenth  book :  '  Know- 
ledge, the  family-laws,  the  Veda-of-the-bow,  the  Veda,  elephant- 
riding,  horseback-riding,  chariot-driving,  rules  of  propriety, 
word-science,  music  and  the  fine  arts,  legends  and  tales.'  Com- 
pare also  the  education  of  Drupada's  supposed  son,  who  was 
taught '  drawing  and  other  arts  and  the  bow  and  arrow.'* 

One  word  on  the  warrior  as  a  man,  before  we  turn  to  the 
king.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  may  permit  ourselves  a  judg- 
ment in  respect  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  warrior's  lire  by 
referring  to  the  compensation  exacted  from  him  tliat  takes  sucn 
a  life ;  but  it  is  worth  recording  that,  according  to  formal  law, 
restitution  should  be  made  to  tlie  amount  of  a  thousand  cows 
(and  a  bull)  if  one  kill  a  member  of  the  warrior-caste.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  valuation  set  on  the  life  of  a  man  of  the 

as  Arjiina  of  course  is  not  represented  as  an  instractor  in  spiritual 
knowledge  (kriydlf,  means  military  arts  ;  so  dgame  ca  prayoge  ca,  cur- 
rent information  and  practice,  with  the  commentator). 

♦  xiii.  104. 125, 146  if. ;  v.  189. 1  flf.  Compare  with  the  last  R.  i.  80. 27  flf. 
After  dhanurvede  ca  vede  ca  nltigdstre^u,  and  the  art  ( Qik§d)  of  elephants 
and  cars,  we  have  dlekhyCy  lekhye,  langhane,  plavane ;  and  80. 4,  ^hya- 
sarhkhydvid  (of.  R.  ii.  2. 6)  with  gandharvamdyd^  nydya,  nitigd8trdni,  etc. 
The  mass  of  received  literature  which  a  sage  may  know  often  groups 
Vedas,  rules,  and  legends  with  many  other  rubrics  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  assert  to  what  time  these  lists  belong,  and  they  are  consequently  of 
little  value  for  the  early  usage.  As  an  example,  we  find  in  ii.  11. 25  the 
dyurvedo  *§tdnao  {dehavdn,  followed  by,  32flf.)the  fgvedai,,  sdmavedaff,, 
yajurvedahf  atharvavedaJi ;  sarva^'dstrdyii,  itihdsdh,  upaveddfy^  veddk- 
gdnif  vdni  saptamdhu,  admdni,  stutigdstrdnii'^)^  gdthd  vividhdlyy  bfid^ydni 
tarkayuktdnif  ndtakdhj  kdvydl^^  kathdkhydyikd  {kdrikdfy) — that  is,  even 
a  kind  of  dramatic  literature  and  commentaiies.  The  katlidfy  are  either 
kathd  divydh  (xv.  29. 14  etc.)  or  of  war  (see  below).  The  passage  quoted 
from  the  thirteenth  book  enjoins  gabdugdstram  and  katdfy  along  with 
yuktigdstram  (grammar,  the  fine  arts,  and  etiquette),  and  so  represents 
perhaps  a  later  list  than  that  from  the  second  book  :  both,  however, 
showing  that  the  line  of  education  was  away  from  the  Veda,  and  that 
what  time  the  princes  had  was  given  to  culture,  not  to  religion.  I  take  it 
that,  as  the  old  royal  personal  fighting  days  ended— that  is,  as  the  princes 
were  more  and  more  expected  to  be  figure-heads  in  war,  and  drove  into 
battle  to  watch  it  on  an  elephant^s  back  rather  than  to  lead  it  in  a  war- 
car— their  older  bow-  and  sword-training  was  given  up ;  but  the  time 
so  gained  was  spent  in  more  effeminate,  certainly  not  more  dryly 
intellectual  occupations.  Perhaps  the  rather  late  Virata,  with  the  cow- 
ardly little  crown-prince,  shows  us  the  step  between.  A^  to  the  order 
of  the  Vedas,  we  find  generally  that  the  Atharvan  stands  last ;  but  com- 
pare xii.  342.8  :  fgfvede  sayajurvede  tatftdi  'rd  ^ tharva8dma.su ;  and  xiii. 
17. 91-92 :  atharvagirfah  sdmdsya  ^ksahasrainitek^nafyy  yajufypddahkvjo 
guhyah  ^compare  xii.  343. 99 -100,  pahcakalpam  atharvdnaih  kftydbkili 
panbrhhitaniy  kalpayanti  hi  mam  viprd  atliarvdnavidah ;  and  xiii. 
14.  309,  atharvah).  The  five  Vedas  are  jingled  together  in  v.  48. 41  ff., 
62  {yo  veda  veddn  na  sa  veda  vedyam,  etc.).  The  Qatapatha-Brahmajgia 
is  mentioned  by  name  only  in  xii.  (343. 13  etc.). 
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people  by  the  same  norm,  we  find  that  the  relative  worth  of  the 
latter  was  one  tenth  that  of  the  warrior,  one  hundred  cows  here 
suflBcinff.  This  law  is,  as  Biihler  has  pointed  out,  particularly 
interestmg  from  a  pan- Aryan  point  oi  view ;  for  the  receivers 
of  the  indemnity  are  left  doubtiul.  Only  one  of  the  law-books 
(Bfiudhayana)  specifies  to  whom  the  cattle  are  to  be  paid,  and 
this  work  says  that  the  restitution  shall  be  made  to  the  king. 
With  this  the  native  commentators  are  not  in  accord,  and  noth- 
ing in  Hindu  law  demands  such  an  interpretation.  The  priestly 
commentators  modestly  propose  by  preference  that  the  kine 
should  be  paid  to  the  priests ;  but  Govinda,  one  of  them,  sanc- 
tions what  must  be  the  right  opinion :  namely,  that  the  cows 
shall  be  paid  to  the  relations  of  the  murdered  man.* 

B.       KOYALTY. 

1.  The  King. — We  get  no  clear  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
warrior  in  peace  till  we  come  to  the  king.  Here  we  are  first 
burdened  with  a  superfluity  of  epigram  and  formal  advice. 
Out  of  this  mass  and  the  history  of  the  story  we  may  get  a  fair 
picture  of  the  early  Aryan  monarch.f 

As  a  matter  oi  course,  the  king  is  presented,  when  moral 
teachuig  is  inculcated  in  the  Epic,  with  a  model  little  different 
from  that  extractable  from  any  other  didactic  code.  It  is  of 
passing  interest  to  compare  the  personality  thus  predicated  for 
'  a  good  king '  with  what  we  actually  find,  but  the  comparison 
must  be  dmwn  from  but  a  fragment  of  the  rich  supply  of  in- 
junctions found  in  the  Epic. 

Take  the  '  fatherly  love '  alluded  to  above :  there  is  not  a  case 
recorded  of  the  real  characters  of  the  Epic  where  a  king  exhibits 
aught  but  selfish  greed,  passionate  weakness,  and  regardless 
fulfilment,  of  his  own  desires.  Not  only  with  the  Kurus,  who 
are  represented  as  naturally  sinful,  but  with  the  so-called  pure 
Pfindus,  each  follows  the  desires  of  the  moment,  and  only  relig- 
ious interpolations  soften  the  characters.  It  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  such  chiefs  as  these  concerned  themselves  much  with  the 

♦  B.  i.  10. 19. 1  (paid  to  the  kin^) ;  Ap.  i.  9.  24. 1  (Btihler's  note  here  sug- 
gests the  right  interpretation) ;  M.  xi.  128  (latest  form,  the  case  restricts 
to  accidental  death  at  the  hands  of  a  priest).  Compare  Tacitus,  Ger- 
mania,  21 :  ^*  Luitur  homicidium  certo  armentonim  ac  pecorum  numero, 
recipitque  satisf actionem  universa  domus."  (Since  this  writing,  Roth 
has  shown  the  earliest  form  of  such  atonement  in  Vedic  allusions, 
Z.  D.  M.  G.  xli.  672). 

^  Rajan  (nom.  rcyd,  rex) ;  sometimes  r^/a^ufra  is  the  equivalent  of 
rdjan.  The  latter  appears  often  in  composition  SLBrdja ;  less  often  (gen- 
erally as  divinities),  as  ry:  e.  g,  pretarajalf,,  passim  ;  pretardj\  viii.  14. 
17.  Other  titles  are  chiefly  poetical  (see  above,  p.  77,  note) ;  but  the 
common  (vigpatify)  vicdmpatify  *  lord  of  the  people  keeps  the  lost  sense 
of  people  (for  those  that  are  governed),  not  that  of  people-caste. 
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lives  of  their  subjects.  The  latter  were  '  protected,'  because  the 
former  were  always  fighting  and  winning  battles,  while  the  tale 
of  NandinT,  and  other  distorted  echoes,  show  in  legend  the  real 
and  overbearing  insolence  of  the  kings  toward  their  subjects, 
even  those  of  priestly  caste.  But  in  theory  the  king  must  be 
the  embodiment  not  of  protection  alone,  but  of  love  and  care  as 
well.  And  analogous  to  the.  old-time  punning  derivation  of 
jpuira  (son)  from  tlie  puiAv^  and  the  idea  of  saving  (^m), 
whereby  the  son  is  a  '  saver  from  hell,'  we  find  that  the  '  war- 
rior '  {JcmtHya)  is  derived  from  two  components  meaning  '  he 
saves  from  destruction,'*  through  being  a  very  storm-god  to  the 
foes  of  the  kingdom,f  as  opposed  to  the  universal  benevolence 
of  the  priest.  It  is  from  this  reason  that  the  Epic  dares  to 
forge  from  Manu  the  bold  statement  that  a  king  is  equal  to  ten 
wise  priests  (i.  41.  27-31),  a  statement  as  un-Manu-like  in  tone  as 
possible.  The  weighty  reason  given  for  a  desirable  perfection 
in  the  character  of  the  king  is  that  the  realm  will  be  like  him : 
as  is  the  king,  so  is  his  people.ij:  This  theory  is  carried  out  in 
the  discussion  more  than  once  opened  as  to  whether,  of  the  four 
ages  known  to  man,  the  particular  age  in  which  a  king  lives  ex- 
cuse his  character,  or  the  King  himseS  be  responsible  for  his  age ; 
since,  if  he  is  sinful,  comes  the  '  dark  age ' ;  if  good,  the  '  white 
and  perfect  age '  is  man'8.§  These  '  ages '  are  brought  about  by 
the  king's  personal  conduct  and  his  restraint  of  vice  among  his 
subjects,  for  he  is  like  the  Restrainer,  the  god  of  punishment,  | 
in  giving  force  to  the  laws  of  morality.  Indicative  of  the 
whole  tone  of  Hindu  life  is  the  fact  that  these  ^  royal  laws '  set 
for  a  king  are  an  application  of  the  earliest  extant  formulated 
laws:  the  royal  laws  {rdjordhix/rma)  being  in  no  sense  Uges 
regiw  (for  we  have  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  general  law  formu- 
lated by  the  kingly  power),  but  simply  laws  made  by  the  har- 

*  k^atdd  yo  vdi  trdyatl  Hi  sa  tasmdt  k^atriyaJf.  smficify,  zii.  39. 188 ;  59. 
126  ;  cf .  V.  182.  81 ;  though  elsewhere  interpreted  as  '  the  destroyer '  I 
The  same  derivation  is  found  in  B.  A.  Up.  v.  18. 4  :  the  warrior  (k^avriya) 
is  life  ;  life  saves  (trdyate)  from  hurt  {ksanttofy)^  etc. 

t  dindro  rdjanya  ucyate  .  .  parini^piitakdryal},  tu  nj'patify  paripd- 
landt,  xii.  60. 20 ;  dinaro  dharmafy  k^atHydT^m  brdhmandndm  cirhd 
^gnikaJ^,  xii.  141.64:  compare  ib.  60. 12,  mditro  hrdhmaryi  xtcyate^  and 
often. 

X  yddfQO  rajd  tddfgo  janafy,  xi.  8.82. 

^  On  the  king's  connection  with  the  ages,  of.  xii.  91. 6,  and  v.  182.12  ff. : 

lie  king  is  fitted  for  godhead  or  for  hell  accordiiig  as  he  practices  vir- 
tue or  vice  ;  .  .  the  king  makes  the  age  ;  .  .  his  reward  is  heaven  if  he 
pives  man  the  perfect  Arfto-age  ;  if  he  gives  the  evil  A;a/i-age,  he  goes  to 
hell  for  a  thousand  years.*  An  incorporation  of  two  bad  ages  at  once  is 
found  in  xv.  81. 10  :  *  know  that  Duryddhana  is  the  Ara/t-age,  Qakuni  is 
the  dvdpara-Age  f  that  is  to  say,  Qakuni  is  not  quite  so  sinful  as  Duryo- 
dhana. 

[yamayann  asato  yamafy,  xii.  189. 108  ff.,  5  (with  likeness  to  other 
gods). 
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dening  of  usage  into  rigid  rule,  extending  very  gradually  from 
simple  moral  saws  to  ruTes  of  conduct,  ana  thence  slowly  broad- 
ening, till  the  term  includes  social  laws,  and  laws  of  administra- 
tion. Wlien  a  guide  is  sought,  the  sayings  of  the  sage  fore- 
father Manu  are  quoted,  who  gradually  became  invested  with  a 
law-book  that  superseded  the  perhaps  older  treatise  of  the  united 
sages  Brihaspati  and  Uganas,  the  first  that  appear  to  have  de- 
voted themselves  particularly  to  the  royal  needs.*  We  must 
therefore  deny  the  truth  of  the  Epic  assertion  that  the  royal 
laws  antedate  all  other  regulations  of  Hindu  law.f 

These  'laws'  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  embracing 
first  general  moral  and  social  duties,  and  secondly  special  du- 
ties involved  in  the  royal  '  objects  of  consideration.'  1  examine 
each  briefly.     And  first  the  tiresome  rules  of  morality. 

2.  Royal  Duties. — How  completely  the  savage  old  kings 
of  the  nrst  poem  have  become  demoralized  into  priestly  sub- 
jects is  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  first  of  these  classes.  Victory 
IS  now  a  question  of  right  and  wrong :  '  where  right  is,  there  is 
victory '  \\  an  idea  to  be  later  extended  on  the  theological  side, 
and  to  give  us  'where  Vishnu  is,  there  is  victory'  (see  below); 
and  paralleled  by  the  repinings  of  the  victorious  king,  who 
says  that  even  the  perusal  of  the  treatises  on  knowledge 
ipuddhiqastrd)  is  of  little  moment  when  one  comes  to  die ;  but 
Met  a  man  be  purified  in  heart,  let  his  folks  and  ministers 
reverence  liis  acts,  and  he  is  a  king,  the  best  of  kings ' ;  for  '  it 
is  better  for  a  man  that  he  even  kul  an  Aryan  than  that  he  rule 
by  overstepping  the  right'  (xii.  25. 6ff.  [on  KQld\^  and  iii.  34. 15). 
The  king's  aim  should  be  to  seek  first  his  realm's  happiness, 
and  then  his  own  (i.  222. 12,  etc.).  Compare  with  this  the 
remark  addressed  to  a  king :  '  the  tears  of  them  that  weep  for 
thy  wrong-ruling  shall  slay  thee  and  thy  herds ;  .  .  but  where 
the  tear  of  misery  is  turned  into  joy,  there  is  a  king's  duty 
nobly  done.'  But  to  seek  the  happiness  of  the  state  ne  must 
first  learn  to  control  himself,  '  he  must  overcome  love  and 
wrath  and  subdue  his  passions'  (v.  129. 33-39).  This  the  real 
kings  of  the  Epic  never  did.  It  is,  however,  in  accordance 
with  such  general  admonitions  that  we  find  the  duties  soon 
specialized,  classified,  and  arranged  in  groups.     '  Eight  virtues 

*  bfhdspatyucana^proktdir  naydir  dhdryanti  mdnavafy :   iii.  150. 29. 

f  *  The  royal  laws  were  first  produced  by  God  ;  after  these  the  subsid- 
iary duties  of  the  other  castes  ;  all  laws  depend  on  the  royal  laws  :  *  xii. 
64.  21 ;  64.  7  ;  61. 1 ;  '  all  duties  exist  through  the  royal  laws' :  and,  just 
before  this,  *  depend  on  the  royal  laws,* 

t  yato  dharmas  tato  jayalj.,  xi.  14. 0.  of.  12.  But,  in  i.  136. 19,  '  right 
follows  after  power '  I  [balaih  dharmo  *nuvartate).  In  xii.  199. 70,  the 
version  is  yato  dharmaa  tatdfy  aatyaniy  etc.  Compare  with  the  fol- 
lowing, Vayu  P.  ii.  30.  80  :  rajir  yatas  tato  dharmo  yato  dharmas  tato 
jayafy. 
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eaiLse  a  nian  to  shine:  wisdoiiu  good  family,  self-restraint, 
knowledore  of  revelation,  courage,  not  talking  too  mnch,  gener- 
4>?itT,  thankf alne^  * ;  thoagh  in  the  same  passage  we  learn  that 

•  when  a  king  does  good  to  a  maa»  this  virtue  outshines  all  vir- 
tues'*  (v.  35. 52:  37. 32ff.>.  On  the  whole,  we  find  the  groups 
of  eight  e«>mmandments  more  common,  but  ten  commandmentB 
are  also  ma«ie  to  form  a  concise  exposition  of  moral  law.  '  The 
eighi-foM  path  of  duty'  has  become  proverbial,+  but  varies 
often:  et>a<isting,  for  instance,  of  the  above,  or  of  sacrifice, 
generosity,  study,  penance,  self-restraint,  truth,  uprightness, 
haniilessness :  and  variatins:  (in  place  of  the  last  two)  with 
'  mercy,  and  lack  of  greed.  %  An  imprecation  in  a  later  book 
on  those  that  have  'broken  the  ten  commandments,'  without 
specifying  them,  would  indicate  that  the  ten  had  become 
also  a  formal  gn>up,  as  in  Manu.§  In  answer  to  perpetual 
questions  in  regard  to  duty,  MiUrkandeya  says  to  the  king :  "^  Be 
merciful,  be  kind,  be  fond,  be  not  sulky,  be  truthful,  mild, 
generous,  glad  to  protect  the  people;  do  right,  avoid  wrong; 
worship  the  fathers  and  the  gods ;  practice  all  this  in  deed,  m 
thought,  and  in  word'  (iii.  191. 23ff.V  The  contrast  between 
such  a  rule  and  this,  for  example :  *  Just  this  alone  is  a  king's 
duty — to  bear  a  n:Kl,  to  be  fierce,  to  protect'  (i.  11. IT),  forms 
one  of  the  questions  mt>st  vexing  to  the  sages.  Pages  might  be 
taken  fn>m  the  harping  on  this  theme  alone :  what  proportion 
exists  between  a  righteous  wrath  and  kingly  mercy  I  |  This  and 
the  constant  injunctions  of  purity^  form  the  staple  of  these 

♦  xii.  91. 6  ff..  ib.  *2i) :  of.  38  ;  finally  the  usual  comparison  with  Yama, 
44.  •>6 :  a  sunimary  of  morals  in  52-53.  Compare  xii.  ^J61.9 :  *  the  king 
that  «loes  not  wipe  away  the  tears  of  the  conquered  is  as  sinful  as  the 
slayer  of  a  priest.*    Compare  also  ii.  >.  1*24. 

\  nidrgi)  dhnnnasyd  \H(arifihah :  v.  ;i5.  54.  5S. 

t  ib. :  the  ten  in  ")9. 

.^  dat^idharmagnt'ih  :  the  king  mav  coniiscate  their  property,  xii.  W. 
26  :  cf.  o9.  o9-6i) :  M.  vii.  47-50  :  the  lists  may  be  modified  by  Buddhistic 
influnnce.  B<.^th  *  the  ten  *  and  •  the  eight '  are  known  to  the  Pura^as, 
e.  g.  m  Vayu  P.  i.  ~>9.  46. 

I  cf.  i.  3.  lTt> :  to  prt>tect  is  a  king's  *  highest  duty' :  but    no  absolute 

•  highest  duty*  is  given.  In  iii.  15<).  37  it  is  protection  :  in  ii.  22.  5  it  is  to 
do  g«^xl :  in  iii.  I  S3.  16  ff.  it  is  penance :  in  iii  4.  7  it  is  contentment,  etc. 
Whatev^^r  duty  rills  the  mind  is  for  the  moment  paramount.  Even  '  the 
realm*  is  the  •  chief  duty/  iii.->2.  l>:  cf.  v.  :34.  2^-;il.  Most  wearisome 
are  the  droning  iterations  in  regard  to  pn>tection.  whereby  the  poet 
means  not  fn^m  outside  foes  alone  but  from  the  king's  own  greed  ;  and 
it  is  even  recommended  that  the  king  should  not  set  his  heart  on 
property  gaineil  by  a  foe's  downfall.  «irtr  pratipiitemt,  v.  39.  77.  pmni), 
C.  i'y2r2.  The  idea  «^f  *  WDrd.  th«.>ught.  and  deetl '  is  st>metimos  extended  : 
'  in  four  ways,  by  eye.  mind,  voice,  and  deeil.  1ft  a  king  delight  his 
people  :'  v.  34.  25  :  cf.  iii.  'y^).  9  :  l*)7.  18  :  41.  2^^ :  he  must  be  u  father  to  his 
people  :  iii.  23.  7  :  i.  121. 15  :  HX>.  is  ;  xii.  .->7. :«  :  xiii.  61.  IS  :  h^  is  the  war- 
rior's Guru  :  i.  195.  12. 

•"  iii.  119.  8 :  let  him  l)e  pure  :  as  in  xii.  .*»>*  and  59.  the  formal  duties 
are  preceded  by  a  recommendation  of  purity. 
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moral  commonplaces.  One  example  may  suflSce:  'Through 
right  the  king  rules;  through  this  he  Keeps  his  subjects  in 
order;  by  means  of  right  he  beholds  all,  when  he  is  furnished 
with  spies.*  The  king  is  the  savior  of  the  castes ;  by  witchcraft 
and  wrong  king's  duties  are  destroyed ;  let  the  kmg  dispense 
right  through  no  love  or  hate ;  he  should  not  be  too  devoted  to 
a  friend,  nor  too  severe  to  a  foe ;  he  should  not  harm  right ; 
he  should  not  return  evil  for  evil,'  etc.  etc.f  But,  of  all  that  a 
king  should  not  do  (for  negative  and  positive  are  always  treated 
in  the  same  category),  general  consent  has  selected  four  sins, 
common  to  man  but  particularly  reprehensible  in  a  king :  these, 
according  to  the  usual  formula,  are  'women,  dice,  hunting, 
and  drinKing.':]: 

The  only  part  of  this  formal  morality  that  can  particularly 
interest  us  is  the  vices  it  represents.  Didactic  strictures,  form 
and  contents,  are  foregone  conclusions,  given  civiUzation  and 
love  for  platitudes.  These  truths  of  social  intercourse  were 
almost  as  trite  in  the  didactic  Epic  as  they  are  to-day  to  us. 
A  man  should  not  lie,  steal,  murder,  drink,  gamble,  be  incon- 
tinent in  passion,  in  sleep,  in  food,  or  in  other  provocatives  to 
low  living.  Especially  a  king,  since  he  is  the  norm  of  morals. 
All  this  18  dull  repetition ;  for  when  we  once  find  out  on  what 
intellectual  level  we  are  standing,  we  can  foretell  the  comple- 

■  I     ■      I   m»i^  ■  ■  I     ■        »  ■-  ■  I    ^   —  ■■  ■     ■  ■       I  ■  ■  ■■■■—■■»■»■  I  . 

*  *  Spies  are  a  king^s  eyes ' :  v.  84.  84  (see  below). 

t  iii.  207. 26  flf.  Right  {dharma}  is  now  synonomous  with  law,  now 
with  duty. 

J  iii.  13. 7  ;  refers  particularly  to  the  warrior-caste  :  of.  M.  vii.  50 ; 
this  is  also  shown  by  '  they  say  that  kings  have  these  four  vices, 
hunting,  drink,  dice,  over-indulgence  in  sensuality  {grdmye,  strtbhoge, 
N.),  ii.  88. 20 :  cf.  xii.  59. 60,  the  Manu  verse.  This  is  tne  antiauer  form, 
but  is  kept  till  the  latest  time  (cf .  xiii.  157. 83),  although  parallel  stands 
a  fuller  list,  *  women,  dice,  hunting,  drinking,  brutality  in  voice  or 
deed,  and  wanton  destruction  of  property '  (v.  88.  91) ;  and  elsewhere 
the  *  six  sins '  are  alluded  to  (i.  49. 16,  ^acjtvargajin  mahdbuddhiff. :  com- 
pare ii.  5. 125,  ^aifnnarth^t^)  as  an  understood  group  ;  but  four  is  the 
more  popular  division,  so  again  xii.  289. 26 ;  and  even  five  are  given  (in 
the  metaphysical  section,  xii.  802. 55-56)  as  a  group  of  inborn  vices, 
desire,  wrath,  fear,  sleep,  gvdsa  (*  breathing*  B.  R.,  or  gluttony).  The 
R&nayai^a  gives  *  twelve  faults ' ;  seven  vices,  of  which  *  four  are  from 
love,'  as  in  Manu.  Compare  R.  ii.  109. 66  ;  iii.  18. 8  ff .  The  instability  of 
the  group's  members  is  greater  than  its  number  ;  for  the  division  mto 
four  often  remains  with  different  definitions,  as  *  four  let  a  king  avoid, 
council  with  fools,  pokes,  wrathful  men,  and  pilgrims'  (v.  88. 69,  'and 
pil^ms',  cdranaig  ca ;  or  ca-aranaig  ca ;  or  aganailji ;  while  for  rabha- 
«a^  read  alagaifyt  N.).  Ignorance,  as  *  something  childish,'  is  of 
course  everywhere  reprehended ;  what  the  king  had  to  learn  has 
been  discussed  above;  pdugan^,  xii.  90. 29,  is  the  name  given  to  kingly 
ignorance.  The  whole  of  this  section  treats  of  dharma  (15  =  M.  viii.  16). 
^ch  lists  are  also  Puranic  in  tone.  Compare  the  ?d(jiguiiya^  Ag.  P. 
288. 17  ;  the  fa^varga  (vices),  ib.  287. 7 ;  the  saptdngarh  rdjyam^  ib.  238. 
1;  and  a^tavarga  (duties),  ib.45;  the  vya^andni  of  kings,  ib.  240.  26ff. 
In  general  these  Puranic  lists  are  taken  from  the  earlier  literature, 
however,  and  offer  no  occasion  for  remark. 
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mentary  verses  as  soon  as  the  poetic  sermon  begins.  But 
how  is  it  in  the  real  Epic  ?  Let  us  look  to  the  vices  as  por- 
trayed, and  come  nearer  to  life. 

If  it  be  true  that  vices  most  rebuked  by  a  people's  law  are 
vices  most  loved  by  that  people,  then  women  and  drink  were 
the  chief  stumbling-blocks  of  the  Hindus.*  As  the  king  was 
allowed  a  harem  unlimited  in  extent,  I  need  only  say  that  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  disentangle  new  and  old  in  the  Epic 
material  on  the  royal  privileges  and  deprivations  in  this  partic- 
ular. As  illegitimate  children  were  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  even  the  priestlv  saints,  as  legends  tell,  were  prone 
to  seduce  blameless  girls,  the  restrictions  of  the  law  may  be 
held  to  be  mainly  for  practical  purposes.  Mixture  of  caste  was 
regarded  as  an  evil.  Too  s^reat  carelessness  with  women 
would  result  in  the  evil.  Therefore  it  is  best  not  to  indulge 
in  sensual  pleasures  of  this  kind  indiscriminately.  Moreover, 
is  it  injurious.  But  every  town  has  its  hall  for  the  dancing- 
girls  {nart<indgdra\  and  they  and  the  music-girls  of  the  gam- 
mg  hall  are  chiefly  prostitutes;  though  the  palace  girls  are 
said  to  '  dance  by  day  and  go  home  at  night.'  Women  are 
provided  for  noble  and  roy«5  guests  when  tney  come  to  spend 
the  night,  and  are  even  furnished  to  the  priests.  The  number 
of  wives  a  knight  had  depended  on  his  means.  Purity  was 
recommended  to  students  of  the  Veda  and  the  great  ascetics. 
The  military  caste  was  not  corrupt,  or,  perhaps,  especially  given 
to  sensuality ;  but  it  knew  nothing  of  the  practice  of  chastity, 
except  as  a  student's  discipline.  Occasionally  a  member  of  a 
royal  house  is  represented  as  becoming  an  ascetic  in  this  par- 
ticular, but  he  is  a  wonder  to  all  men.f 

*  Strabo  says  that  Me^asthenes  reports  frugality,  honesty,  and  tem- 
perance amon^  the  Hindus,  but  he  seems  to  recognize  their  common 
custom  of  drinking.  In  the  same  fragment  he  denies  to  the  Hindu 
written  laws  and  employment  of  witnesses  (fr.  xv). 

f  The  dancing  hall  (iv.  22. 16)  is  here  a  part  of  the  king's  house,  but 
a  separate  building.  Prostitution  was  a  respectable  profession,  and, 
if  hereditary,  blameless ;  only  men  living  on  their  wives'  beauty  or 
on  their  own  were  scorned.  Idyls  like  the  Nala-tale  and  Savitri- 
story  show  us  an  ideal  decency  in  men  that  reflects  great  art  or 
a  simplicity  anterior  to  anything  else  preserved  in  the  Epic.  The 
Epic's  chief  and  ideal  hero  was  famous  for  his  exploits  and  gal- 
lantry. Quite  peculiar  is  the  king  in  i. 44.9,  who  'having  ob- 
tained a  wife  set  not  his  heart  on  other  women'  {tarn  prdpya  nd 
'nyandrlsu  niano  dadhe).  The  Epic  heroes  in  general  are  not  lewd  at 
all,  but  natural :  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  hide  their  amours  and 
infidelities.  One  woman,  who  has  committed  adultery  with  her  friend's 
husband,  calmly  remarks :  *  In  that  your  husband  was  chosen  by  you, 
he  was  thereby  chosen  by  me ;  for  legally  a  friend's  husband  is  (the 
same  as  one's  own)  husband,  my  beauty'  {yadd  tvayd  tri'to  bhartd  vi'ta 
exHi  tadd  mayd,  sakhlbhartd  hi  dJiarmena  bhartd  bhavati  gobhane: 
i.  83. 21).  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  her  friend  did  not  see  the 
matter  in  that  light.  Purity  is  not  a  matter  of  principle,  but  of  ascetic 
rule  and  statute  law ;  intended  to  torment  a  man  on  the  one  liand,  and 
to  keep  his  hands  off  his  neighbor's  goods  (women)  on  the  other. 
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Hunting  is  reprehended  in  the  same  way  that  sensuaHty  is. 
The  law  Frowns  on  it,  but  it  is  one  of  the  mvorite  amusements 
of  the  Epic  kings  and  heroes.  The  later  doctrine  of  non-cruelty 
to  animals  maae  the  priests  disparage  the  art,  but  it  always 
flourished.  Ptodu  himself  (the  genuineness  of  the  story  is  not 
important)  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  hunter.  We  need  not  wait 
for  the  drama  to  show  us  the  king  with  a  large  retinue  rushing 
afield  for  sport  with  the  deer.  In  fact,  if  we  do  wait,  we  find 
far  less  love  of  real  hunting  than  in  the  Epic,  though  the  dra- 
matic heroes  have  a  decently  sporting-like  spirit  (compare  the 
verses  apropos  in  the  second  act  of  Qakuntala ;  and  in  general 
from  the  dramatic  period  note  that  meat  is  given  to  a  guest, 
Utt.  Kamacar.  Act  iv. ;  and  hunting  everywhere  implied, 
though  it  is  stated  that  the  death  of  animals  is  not  allowed 
in  a  good  city,  Mrcch.  Act  viii.).  The  priestly,  perhaps 
Buddhistic,  theory  of  protection  to  animals  is  not  compati- 
ble with  the  real  life  of  the  Epic.  'As  to  the  habit  of  Kill- 
ing animals,  that  custom  is  of  course  allowed  by  the  custom 
of  killing  enemies'  (i.  118. 12).  The  next  verse  declares  that 
the  slaughter  of  animals  is  a  right  of  the  king,  supporting 
the  statement  by  an  allusion  to  Agastya  (compare  Ag.  r. 
240. 40).  We  find  that  after  hunting  they  eat  the  carcass,  as 
in  the  characteristic  story  of  Dushyanta  (i.  69. 21).  A  king 
'firm  in  virtue  and  vowed  to  hunting'  is  elsewhere  snoken^ 
as  possessing  two  good  qualities.*  The  king  usually  hunts 
with  a  train :  '  They  all  went  out  a-hunting  in  their  chariots.'f 
But  sometimes  the  king  goes  out  alone  with  one  horse.ij: 

Not  only  killing  deer,  but  eating  meat,  later  a  sin,  is  com- 
monly indulged  in.  One  king  sends  as  a  present '  a  great  deal 
of  meat'  {mdnsam  hahu  ca  jpaqa/oam) ;  and,  at  a  certain  wed- 
ding-feast, '  they  killed  all  sorts  of  wild  game  and  pure  domestic 
animals,  and  brought  (to  the  feast)  a  quantity  of  intoxicating 
liquor.'§ 

*  i.  68. 1 :  r^/d  dharmanityafy  .  .  bdbhuvay  mfgayaih  ganturh  aadd 
dhxiavratal).,  Dushvanta  kills  tigers  with  a  sword  (above).  The  hunt 
is  usualljr  for  deer ;  but  in  Varfiha  P.  vi.  21  a  kin^  goes  out  with  a  train 
'  to  kill  tigers  especially  *  {cvapaddni).  Lion-hunting  with  dogs,  attested 
by  Aelian  and  Strabo  (ci.  Ktesias,  I.  S,  Ind.  Ant.  X)  is  indicated  by 
Mbh.  ii.  40. 7,  *  like  do^  about  a  lion.* 

t  i.  182. 86-8  :  rathdir  viniryayvh  aarve  mfgaydm.  The  *  fool  dog' 
igvd  .  .  .  mwpuih)  appears  here  to  have  been  an  adventitious  compan- 
ion of  the  hunting  party. 

X  When  he  usually  meets  a  girl  whom  he  seduces,  persuading  her 
that  connubial  union  is  best  without  religious  rites.  Compare  i.  171 .  21  ff . 
Other  hunts  are  recorded  in  i.  221.64ff.;  iii.  86.45,  etc.  In  the  latter 
case  the  arrows  are  expressly  stated  to  be  free  from  poison. 

§  iii.  75. 11,  and  iv.  72. 26-28  (uccavacdn  mfgdfi  jaghnur  medhydng  ca 
calagah  pacun  (to  eat,  as  context  shows) ;  also  aurdm  direyapdndni). 
Village  or  aomestic  animals  (opposed  to  the  tiger  etc.  of  the  forest)  are 
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I  may  add  the  exquisitely  sober  tale  of  the  man  who  had  to 
sell  meat.  There  was  a  worthy  man  that  had  inherited  a 
slaughter-house  {mnd)  from  his  father.  He  was  visited  by  a 
priest.  The  Ueir  to  buteherhood  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
slaughter-house  selling  meat  (venison,  buffalo  meat,  and 
boars  meat),  and  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  buyers  about 
him  that  the  priest  had  to  stand  some  time  before  he  was 
seen.  When  gently  reproved  for  engaging  in  such  a  sad  busi- 
ness,* the  worthy  butcher  earnestly  replied :  '  I  do  indeed  sell 
meat,  but  I  do  not  eat  it,  and  do  not  kill  the  animals.  This  is 
my  inherited  occupation.  Therefore  it  is  right  for  me  to  prac- 
tice it.  In  fact,  if  I  did  not,  I  should  do  wrong.'  The  tale 
well  illustrates  several  phases  of  Hindu  thought.  The  crowd 
buying  of  course  bought  to  eat.t 

Even  a  priest  m^  be  guilty  of  hunting,  and  presumably  of 
eating  animals,  if  1  may  quote  another  tale  in  the  pseudo- 
Epic  (xii.  168. 29  flE.  to  172. 25),  where  we  read  of  a  '  priest  of 
the  middle  district,'  who  went  begging  among  the  barbarians 
of  the  north  country  {udlcydm  aigi  mhcchesu).  He  shortly 
became  no  better  tlian  a  Dasyu  (northern  barbarian)  or  wild 
robber.  But  by  and  bye  another  priest  came  up  to  the  same 
county,  and  found  him  armed  witli  bow  and  arrows  and  cov- 
ered with  blood.  Being  heartily  reproved  for  his  bad  ways, 
the  first  priest  left  and  went  to  sea  to  make  riioney  by  trading, 
since  '  he  was  poor  and  did  not  know  the  Veda,'  and  had  set 
his  soul  on  making  money.  His  course  is  not  held  up  for  our 
edification,  however.:]: 

And  8o  (with  Wees  as  with  moral  saws,  to  show  not  all  cases, 
but  examples)  we  come  to  the  next  great  vice,  drinking.     We 

the  cow,  ^oat,  man,  sheep,  horse,  ass,  and  mule  (Vayu  P.  i.  9. 42).  mfga 
is  a  generic  term  for  game  ;  thus  the  tiger  is  the  king  of  mrgaa :  e.  g. 
A.  P.  19.  27. 

*  The  priestly  law  tries  to  impress  the  sin  of  eating  meat  by  a  pun — 
^Me-eat  shall  he  in  the  next  life  whose  meat  I  eat  here'  (Lanman  to 
Manu  V.  55:  cf.  Mbh.  xiii.  116.  35 :  the  same  pun  in  math  dhdsyati  = 
Mandhata.  iii.  126. 30).  The  Vayu  Purana  also  gives  the  usual  mdnsaaya 
mashatvain,  ii.  26.  23. 

t  iii.  207. 10  ff .  The  Varaha  P. ,  relating  also  a  funny  story  of  Dharma- 
vyadha,  makes  him  appear  very  angry  at  the  insinuation  of  his  son-in- 
law's  sister  that  he  is  a  meat-eater.  He  says  he  does  eat  meat,  but  he 
kills  only  one  animal  (pa^ni)  a  day,  and  will  not  be  called  a  jlvahantar^ 
retorting :  pdcayiYt'd  svayam  cat  'va  kasmdt  tvaih  nd  ^dya  bhuhjase: 
Var.  P.  viii.  25  and  28.  In  Mbh.  iii.  208.  9  Rantideva  kills  a  large  num- 
ber of  cows  every  day  to  be  eaten.  See  In  do- Aryans,  i.  426,  where  this 
verse  is  quoted. 

X  Eating  meat  of  kine  is  forbidden,  but  the  earlier  law  allowed  it.  In 
the  ceremony  for  the  dead,  gavyci  may  be  interpreted  '  beef '  in  V.  P. 
iii.  16. 1,  but  (comparing  M.)  is  probably  'cow's  milk'  (compare  Wil- 
son's note).  Vas.  iv.  8  :  hrdhmandya  fd  rdjanydya  i\i  'hhydgatdya  ma- 
hok^dnam  .  .  pacet.  At  the  mmlhnimrka  ceremony  meat  is  always 
allowed  (Qankh.  G.  S.  ii.  16. 1,  from  Manu,  as  Vas.  iv.  5-6  :  M.  v.  41). 
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need  not  go  to  the  Harivan§a  to  find  all  the  forbidden  pleasures 
indulged  in.  Men  and  women  drink  freely,  and  only  in  didac- 
tic portions  are  such  practices  decried.  They  drank  at  the  wed- 
ding mentioned  above  the  worst  sort  of  distilled  liquors.  There 
were  many  kinds  of  simple  wines  and  distilled  dnnks,  different 
for  men  and  women,  since  the  women  prefer  a  sweeter  sort 
than  the  men.*  Intoxicating  liquors  were  used  on  all  festal 
occasions.  A  king  gives  a  dinner  to  the  priests,  and  many 
women  come  and  eat  and  drink  '  just  as  they  like.'  A  grand 
festival  is  held,  and  men  and  women  go  out  with  dance  and 
music  and  drink.  The  chief  hero  gets  completely  intoxicated 
{ksiba).  Again,  the  royal  family  in  anotner  town  make  a 
great  river  picnic.  Here  also  they  have  music  of  harp  and 
flute  and  tambourine.  They  dance  and  they  sing.  The  women 
grow  very  gay.  They  begin  to  get  drunk.  Tliey  '  reel  from 
drunkenness ; '  they  '  give  away  their  jewels  and  their  gar- 
ments; play  in  the  woods  and  run  into  the  water;  begin  to 
laugh  and  sing  and  jeer  and  quarrel,  and  tell  each  other  se- 
crets.'t  When  a  city  is  about  to  be  besieged,  no  drinking  and 
dancing  is  pennitted ;  the  dancing  girls  are  turned  out,  and 
drink  is  forbidden.:j:  Krishna  and  Arjuna  both  sit  on  their 
seats  in  an  intoxicated  state  when  they  receive  the  Kurus'  am- 
•  ba8sador.§   • 

Evidently  the  rule  was  first  made  for  the  priest,  and  then  ex- 
tended in  the  interest  of  morality  to  tlie  otiier  castes.  There 
were  always  certain  permitted  intoxicating  drinks,  the  immber 
allowed  increasing  with  the  lateness  of  the  time  from  which 
the  la>v-])ook  comes.  In  the  Epic  it  is  a  newly  promulgated 
divine  law  that  '  from  this  time  on  a  priest  that  drinks  Murd 
shall  be  considered  blamable,  just  like  a  murderer  of  a  priest.' || 

The  next  great  sin  of  the  Hindus  (if,  indeed,  this  be  not 
a  pan-Aryan  vice)  is  gambling ;  and  here  we  have  not  ignor- 

*  kafhrnh  hi  pitvd  mddhvlkam  pltva  ca  madhitmddhavini,  lobJiarii 
sdtivirake  kiirydn  ndrl  kd  cid  iti  sTw^re^,  iii.  278. 40  (cf.  89). 

f  i.  148.5  ff.  ;  219. 7  ;  222. 21  flf. ;  iv.  15.  7.  Compare  Indo-Aryans,  loc. 
cit. 

X  iii.  15.  13.  Impaling  is  the  i>enalty  for  drinking  or  making  surd 
against  the  law  in  xvi.  1.  31  [yciQ  ca  no  viditaih  kurydt  peyarii  kag  dn 
narah  kva  cit,  jlran  sa  gfdam  drohet  svayojhkj'tvd  sa  hdmmavali). 

j:Jv.5.).  5:  ubhdti  inadhrdsavakstbdv.  Compare  for  divine  drunken- 
ness V.  98.14 :  hhdvanam  pa^a  vdrunyam  yaa  etat  sarvakdncanam^  yat 
prdpya  xuratdm  prdptdh  siirdh  snrapateli  sakhe :  a  vulgar  pun  on 
Htiras,  gods,  and  surd,  intoxicating  liquor  (comm.  vdrunyam  vdrunydh 
surdydh). 

j!i.  76. 67:  yo  brdhmano  'dyaprahhxtl  lia  kag  cin  inohdt  surdm  pa- 
Hyatt  mandabuddhir  apeiadhamidbrahmahd  cdi  'va  sa  sydd  .  .  garhitahL. 
But  the  priests  seem  to  be  victims  of  vice  till  the  latest  time;  *  gam- 
blers and  tipplers,  usurers,  singers,  and  traders '  {vdnijaka)  are  here  (as 
in  M.  iii.  151  ff.)  apdiikteya  priests  (e.  g.  Vayu  P.  ii.  21.  32  flf.).  As  usual, 
it  is  the  city  and  court  priests  that  seem  chiefly  to  offend, 

vm  16 
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ance  of  forbidding  rules  on  the  part  of  the  warrior,  but  direct 
contradiction  offered  by  liira  to  such  rules. 

The  game  of  dice  was  an  old  Vedic  amusement,  and  we  have 
in  the  Rig- Veda  a  '  gambler's  lament,'  and  an  allusion  to  the 
public  gaming  house.*  That  same  gambling-hall  that  ruined 
him  survived  through  all  periods  of  the  Hindu's  growth.  Tales 
are  told,  precepts  are  given,  in  vain.  The  sage  points  to  the  moral 
of  history ;  '  kings  have  ruined  themselves  by  gambling ;'  but 
the  king-warrior  triumphantly  quotes  '  usage '  and  silences  the 
adviser.  The  law  distinguishes  between  playing  with  ani- 
mate and  with  inanimate  things,  showing  that  baiting  and  prize- 
fighting were  common.f  But  the  Epic  confines  'playing' 
to  two  things,  in  hyperbole  to  war,  and  in  matter  of  fact  to 
gambling.  The  law  yielded  a  point  at  last,  and,  after  vain 
protests,  we  find  in  the  legal  enactments  that  dice-play  is  sanc- 
tioned, and  the  '  state  gambling-hall '  erected  imder  police  super- 
vision, the  revenue  from  it  going  into  the  royal  treasury.:}:  In 
the  Epic,  where  the  kings  always  play  dice  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  only  crime  in  playing  is  cheating,  or  '  using  magic' 
In  the  didactic  Epic  alone  is  the  game  forbidden ;  but  we  are 
told  that  '  the  bad  kings  {hurdjcmak)  of  old  always  practiced 
woe-bringing  gambling  and  deer-slaying '  (v.  90.  56).  Tne  whole 
plot  of  the  Epic  turns  on  a  game  of  dice.  The  king  plays 
away  all  he  has,  wealth,  crown,  brothers,  and  self ;  then  his 
wife.  A  nice  point  is  here  raised  by  the  interested  parties,  as 
to  whether  he  could  rightly  stake  his  wife,  after  he  had  himself 
become  a  slave  by  staking  and  losing  himself,  '  since  slaves  own 

♦  R.  V.  X.  34 ;  A.  V.  vii.  50, 51 ;  vii.  109. 1 ;  Muir,  Hymns  from  the  Rig 
and  Atharvan,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  N.  S.,  ii.  31. 

t  Dice-playing  is  forbidden,  M.  iv.  74 :  a  son  is  not  liable  for  his  dead 
father's  gambhng  debts,  ib.  viii.  159  :  G.  xii.  41 ;  gambling  with  dice, 
prize-fighting,  and  drinkinR:,  are  strictly  forbidden,  and  sinners  of  this 
sort  punished  and  banished,  M.  ix.  220-228  (late),  samdhuta  in  the  Epic 
is  *  challenged  to  playjiice,'  ii.  48. 19  :  cf.  49. 89. 

X  The  law-book  of  Apastamba  says  that  a  table  shall  be  set  up  in  the 
assembly-hall,  and  respectable  members  of  the  three  Aryan  castes  may 
meet  there  and  play  dice.  They  pay  (according  to  the  commentator) 
something  to  the  keeper  of  the  table,  and  he  pays  to  the  kin^  a  regular 
sum  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  table.  Narada  (Jolly,  xvi.)  shows  a 
fuller  development,  and  makes  a  diflFerent  provision  :  as,  for  example, 
that  the  keeper  gets  ten  per  cent,  on  the  money  staked.  The  earlier  text 
of  Ap.  reads:  sabhdyCi  viadhye  *dhidevanam  tuldhftyd  'k^dn  nivapet 
(nir-) ;  drydh  .  .  divitdrah  synh,  Xp.  ii.  10.  25. 12  flf.  It  is  added  that  the 
dice  shall  be  of  even  number  and  of  vihhitaka.  In  the  later  Narada,  the 
only  sin  thought  of  in  connection  with  gaming  is  dishonest  practice, 
e.  g.  using  false  dice,  or  playing  in  other  places  than  at  the  royal  tables, 
for  the  play  was  now  a  monopoly  of  the  king.  CJompare  Acv.  G.  S.  ii. 
7. 10.  The  practice  in  Narada  agrees  with  the  rule  of  A.  P.  256. 49  flf. 
But  there  the  dhurtakitava  gives  up  to  the  keeper  of  the  hall  five  or 
ten  per  cent,  of  his  winnings  accordmg  to  their  amount.  The  game  is 
a  monopoly  (ib.  47)  of  the  king.    Cheats  are  here  branded  and  banished. 
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nothing.'  The  legal  light  of  the  court  declared  that  he  could 
not ;  but  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the  queen  was  thereby 
really  lost,  and  became  a  slave.  The  only  anger  is  caused  by 
the  oiscovery  that  all  the  game  had  been  deceitful  (see  Sabha). 
This  same  King,  however,  afterwards  becomes  a  courtier  at 
another's  court,  and  assumes  the  role  of  a  gambler  by  profes- 
sion, '  in  order  to  please  the  king  and  his  ministers '  bv  casting 
dice.  '  I  shall,'  he  says,  '  become  a  dice-mad,  play-lovmg  cour- 
tier, and  with  the  bejeweled  holders  fling  out  the  channing 
beryl,  gold,  and  ivory  dice,  dotted  black  and  red.'*  And  so,  in 
respect  of  this  vice,  we  can  say  with  Tacitus :  aleam  sobrii  inter 
sena  exercent,  tanta  lucrandi  perdendive  temeritate  ut  cum 
omnia  defecerunt  extremo  ac  novissimo  iactu  de  libertate  et 
de  corpore  contendant;  victus  voluntariam  servitutem  adit 
(Germ.  24). 

Four  stages  of  development  appear  to  have  been  passed 
through.  In  the  first,  gambling  is  generally  practiced,  and, 
casuafly,  privately  condemned  when  the  result  is  bad.  In  the 
second,  it  is  generally  practiced,  but  the  law  begins  to  note  its 
evils,  and  condemns  it  in  mild  admonitions  language.  In  the 
third,  it  is  generally  practiced,  but  the  law  condemns  it  strongly, 
regards  it  as  a  state  crime,  and  banishes  the  offenders.  In  the 
fourth,  it  is  generally  practiced,  and  the  law  takes  it  in  charge, 
patronizes  it,  gives  the  king  a  revenue  from  it,  and  makes  it  a 
crime  to  play  anywhere  but  where  the  king  shall  get  his  per 
cent,  from  the  profits.f 

'  The  king  and  the  priest  uphold  the  (moral)  order  in  the 
world,'  said  the  priest  living  before  the  Epic,J  but  the  king  en- 

*8abJid8tdro  hhav^ydmi  .  .  matdk^afy  priyadevanah  .  .  vdidurydn 
kdncandn  ddntdn  phuldir  jyotirasdili  sana,  kf^ndk^dl  lohitdk§dnc  ca 
nirvartsydmi  manoramdn.  The  verb  shows  the  casting  out  of  the  oice, 
and  the  commentator  says  the  preposition  *  with '  refers  to  the  means  of 
casting,  and  defines  phaldh  as  gdristhdpandrthdni  ko.?fhayuktdni 
kd^thSdimaydni  phalakdnij  seeming  to  have  in  mind  hollowed  vessels 
for  rattling  the  dice.     I  am  rather  doubtful  about  construing  saha  as  ex- 

Kressing  te^djh  {phcUdndni)  nirvartanakaranam,  but  cannot  here  trans- 
ite  pkala  as  (*  Auge  auf  sinem  WurfeP  (so  B.  R.)«  or  take  it  alone  as  *  on 
the  boards,'  with  jyotis  as  another  kind  of  dice.  The  comra.  would 
make  the  words  for  materials  refer  to  color,  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  white 
(resolving  jyotlraadih)  but  I  cannot  follow  him  (iv.  1.  25).  Simple  dicing, 
not  draughts  on  *  boards,'  seems  meant.  The  ordinary  term  for  the  dice- 
board  is  dsphura ;  for  the  bet  made,  glaha  :  ii.  56.  i-A.  Nala  as  ak^a- 
priyah^  is  to  be  compared  with  dyutapriyah  (ii.  48. 19)  of  Yudhishthira, 
nere  called  pWwadcvana^i,  Comm.  krtddpriyaJf,, 

f  The  Rig  veoa  ;  Manu  and  the  Epic  sages :  Manavagastra,  ix.  220 fit.; 
Apastamba  and  Narada— these  illustrate  the  progression.  The  verse  in 
Apastamba  must  be  later  than  the  (spurious)  passage  in  Manu,  and  is 
probably  interpolated,  as  recognition  of  state  gambling-tables  postdates 
the  Stitra  period.  The  Puranic  use  shows  that  gaming  is  assumed  as 
common.  Compare  A.  P.  above,  and  258.  79 :  lyyu^tdydm  udite  surye 
dyiUejayam  avdpnuydt ;  and  the  quarrel  over  the  game  in  V.  P.,  v.  28. 
t  dhctavratdUf  ^at.  Br.  v.  4. 4. 5  (compare  G.  viii.  I). 
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joyed  himself  still,  in  spite  of  priest  and  law.  The  life  of  revelry 
indulged  in  by  the  warrior-caste,  already  indicated  by  the  roleB 
on  drinking,  dicing,  and  contests  between  animals,  and  shown  by 
the  law,  is  perhaps  caricatured  by  tlie  great  carousal  in  the 
Harivanga,  but  is  testified  to  not  only  by  Megasthenes,*  but  by 
the  description  in  the  Epic  of  all  the  paraphernalia  of  pastime  at 
court.  Majestic  preparations !  An  amphitheatre  for  a  joust  at 
arms,  moated  and  walled  like  a  gated  city  ;t  a  casino  by  the  river- 
side X  for  the  amusement  of  the  princes ;  an  amusement  when- 
ever any  event  offers  an  excuse  ;§  meat  -and  wine  at  every  festi- 
val ;  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  love,  the  enjoyments  of  peace 
— what  use  to  quote  the  sage's  rule  that  a  man  shall  not  drink, 
shall  not  eat  meat,  shall  not  gamble,  and  shall  be  continent  ? 
Such  rules  were  made  by  the  priest,  and  for  the  priest ;  till  a 
later  age,  influenced  by  modern  feeling,  extended  them  to  the 
other  castes,  and  interpolated  them  upon  the  early  Epic.| 


*  irifiTTTov  {likpoq)  karl  rh  ruv  TroXefnaTuv  o\g  rbv  uX'kov  xp^ov  ev  oxo^^y  Kal 
ir&roig  6  fiio^  kariv  ek  tov  (BcutiXikov  diaiTOfikvoiq^  etc. :   Strabo,  XV.  p.  707. 

\prdkaray  dvdra,  toraiia,  parikhd,  i.  185. 17ff.  Compare  the  public 
games  in  V.  P.  v.  20. 

1  i.  128. 33,  udakakridana. 

^  In  i.  221.  69  the  king  makes  an  occasion  of  *  giving  gifts '  out  of  the 
fact  that  his  brother  has  a  son  bom. 

I  Outside  the  law,  in  all  profane  writings,  rules  restricting  food  and 
drmk  are  found.  Thus,  as  B.  ii.  1. 1. 21  hmits  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  for  all  twice-born  castes,  so  does  R.  ii.  84.  27 ;  80. 4 ;  iv.  16. 81  ff., 
V.  34. 10,  for  priest  and  warrior,  limit  eating,  suppressing  meat  and 
inadhu  'wine.'  *The  king  is  lord  of  all  but  the  priest*  (G. xi.  1); 
and  in  this  re8]>ect  the  latter  enforced  his  rules  gradually,  so  that  it 
may  be  that  the  non-priestly  castes  were  slowly  led  to  temperance. 
Luxury  is  forbidden  to  the  priest  who  is  out  in  the  world  (ii.  21.  42),  but 
the  caste  as  a  whole  led  an  easy  and  comfortable  life,  and  allusions 
are  plenty  to  show  how  delicately  cared  for  and  fastidious  the  town- 
priests  were  (cf .  e.  g.  iii.  92.  20).  Even  here  we  have  no  great  asceticism 
as  a  rule.  So,  still  more,  a  quasi-asceticism  may  be  enjoined  on  the 
king  and  warrior ;  but  I  miss  the  sign  of  it  in  popular  poetry,  and  dis- 
trust it  in  didactic  epigrams.  To  speak  the  truth  and  not  to  steal  seem 
to  be  in  India  the  earliest  moralities  enjoined.  Drinking  and  gambling 
and  lust  are  frowned  upon  much  later,  and  by  priests.  But  in  those 
first  two,  tlie  *  moral  sense '  originated  (not  from  the  priests)  from 
mutual  advantages,  and  needs  of  social  life ;  for  until  the  most  ad- 
vanced moral  code  there  is  no  thought  of  an  abstract  wrong  in  lying 
or  stealing.  Indeed,  in  the  former  case,  certain  occasions  are  men- 
tioned where  for  utilitarian  reasons  lying  is  approved  and  commanded. 
For  instance,  one  may  lie  to  a  woman  at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  to 
escape  pain  or  loss  of  one's  property  or  loss  of  life.  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  the  matter  in  the  light  in  which" Muller,  *  India,'  p.  84  ff.,  puts  it  (see 
ib.  note  D,  p.  272,  for  citations).  Such  expressions  as  that  of  the  V.  P. , 
*  the  earth  is  upheld  by  truth '  (iii.  12)  have  no  great  moral  significance, 
weighed  against  the  fact  that  truth  to  the  Aryan  Hindu  warrior  is  a 
relative  term  ;  '  a  lie  is  truth  if  it  pays  to  lie '  is  the  underlying  basis  of 
his  moralitv  in  this  re^gard.  Compare  viii.  69. 82  :  bhavet  satyam  avak- 
tavyaih  vaktavyam  anftam  bhavet,  yatrd  'nftam  bhavet  satyam,  etc.; 
57,  yat  sydd  ahinsasaiiiyuktafh  sa  dharma  %ti  nigcayafy ;  compare  the 
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If  we  look  at  the  legitimate  amusements  of  the  warrior-caste, 
we  shall  find  very  little  but  telling  tales  of  war,  song,  dance, 
mime-acting,  later  the  drama,  and  practice  of  arms  in  sport  or 
in  earnest.*  Sometimes  sport  was  combined  with  a  serious  in- 
tent, as  in  the  tournament,  where  the  valor  of  the  princes  is 
tested,  and  they  through  this  test  become  enrolled  as  worthy 
members  of  the  caste  (i.  134  ff.).  As  boys,  the  princes'  one 
amusement,  outside  of  running,  leaping,  practice  in  arms,  and 
rough  horse-play  with  each  other,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a 
game  played  with  a  ball  or  hockey  {vita)  which  they  roll  or 
toss  about.t  The  girls  danced  and  played  ball  or  doll  (see  Ap- 
pendix). The  sport  of  the  cow-boys  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Krishna  legends  appears  to  have  consisted  in  scandalizing  and 
abusing  the  respectable  inhabitants,  and  getting  drunk,  thus 
offering  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  Ufe  of  our  Western  cow- 
boys-J 

3.  Royal  Occupations. — Alertness  is  perhaps  the  word  best 
suited  to  describe  the  faculty  prized  in  a  king.  '  He  should  be 
ready  for  the  future,  firm  in  the  present,  and  understand  what 
still  remains  (to  be  done)  from  the  past.'g  Thus  he  will  be  able 
to  protect  his  Aryan  and  un- Aryan  subjects.  Not  to  rob  these, 
and  to  be  brave  and  pure,  defines  his  negative  and  positive  duty 
toward  his  people.  | 


whole  section  and  ib.  70. 51  for  cause.  It  was  not  Bhishma's  adherence 
to  truth  80  much  as  his  adherence  to  chivalrie  rule  that  prevented  him 
from  slaying  a  woman.  It  is,  however,  true  that  in  legend  and  precept 
truth  holds  a  high  place;  only  we  should  add  that  moral  precepts 
often  hide  an  opposite  practice,  and  that  a  simple  lie  (not  perjury) 
was  not  in  and  for  itself  regarded  as  wrong  (the  Christian  idea) ;  its 
sin  depended  on  circumstances.      But  compare  Vayu  P.  i.  10. 38  ;  59. 40. 

♦  Compare  vii.  57. 4  :  (numbers  of  people  at  a  horse-sacrifice)  natanar- 
takagandharvdih  purnakdir  vardhamdnakdify,  nityodyogdi^,  ca  kridad- 
bhis  tatra  srna  parihar^tdfy. 

\  kri^anto  mfayd  ibdldh)  jmryacaran,  i.  131. 17  (cf.  kri(jtanakn). 

X  The  cow-boy  Krishna,  refusing  homage  to  the  old  god  Indra,  says  : 
*  we  are  not  shut  in  with  doors,  nor  confined  within  wall ;  we  have 
neither  fields  nor  houses ;  we  wander  about  happily  wherever  we  list, 
traveling  in  our  wagons.  .  .  Brahmans  offer  worship  with  prayer  ;  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth  adore  their  landmarks  ;  but  we  who  tend  our  herds 
in  the  forests  and  mountains  should  worship  them  and  our  kine  [alone  |.' 
The  same  cow-boy  and  his  brother  once  *  went  along  sportively,  looking 
like  two  young  elephants.  As  they  roamed  about  they  saw  a  washer- 
man coloring  clothes,  and  with  smiling  countenances  they  went  and 
threw  down  some  of  his  fine  linen.  The  washerman  .  .  provoked  the 
lads  with  loud  and  scurrilous  abuse,  until  Krishna  struck  him  down 
with  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  killed  him.  Then,  taking  the  clothes, 
they  went  their  way '  (Wilson's  translation  of  V.  P.  v.  10,  20  ;  pp.  524, 
548).  Such  pictures  may  represent  actual  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
cow-boys,  though  these  narratives  are  meant  to  glorify  the  cow-boy 
god. 

$5  V.  39.  55;  M.  vii.  178-179. 

I  iii.  150. 37  ;  v.  73. 44  ;  73.  27  ;  37.  28  ;  xv.  10.  42. 
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But  when  we  come  to  a  closer  examination  of  what  the  gen- 
eral '  protection '  implies,  we  lind  that  there  is  an  endless  com- 
plexity of  subjects  to  which  the  king  must  pay  attention.  It 
were  uttle  better  than  to  schedule  the  possible  combinations 
of  all  conceivable  military,  judicial,  civil,  and  domestic  af- 
fairs, were  we  to  follow  closely  the  lists  given  to  the  king  to 
study.  All  his  duties  and  cares  are  parceled  out  in  divisions. 
He  obtains  his  education  by  the  group-system,  '  for  the  realm  is 
a  huge  concern,'  and  needs  to  be  studied  in  all  its  particulars, 
each  under  its  proper  head.* 

So  technical  have  become  in  the  late  and  pseudo-Epic  some 
of  the  groups  of  objects  of  consideration,  that,  finding  them  un- 
explained or  over-explained  by  the  commentator,  we  are  unable 
to  analyze  them,  unless  by  chance  they  be  repeated  with  more 
light.  So  we  read  simply :  '  Let  the  king  have  the  six  royal 
qualities,  and  know  the  seven  means.'  The  commentator  gives 
us  the  solution.  The  six  royal  qualities  are  eloquence,  bravery, 
wisdom,  learning,  (knowledge  of)  polity,  and  of  (sacred)  music.f 
The  'seven  means'  would  be  unintelligible,  for  only  'four 
means '  (of  conduct  with  other  unfriendly  kings)  are  recomized 
in  the  legal  codes  (pacification,  generosity,  intrigue,  and  pun- 
ishment) ;  but  to  these  are  here  added  three :  namely,  poison, 
incantations,  and  magic. 

The  Epic  outstrips  the  groups  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
many  other  particulars,  some  of  which  I  shall  give  in  full,  dry 
as  they  are  to  any  but  one  interested  in  succinct  tabulation ;  for 
though  they  teach  us  not  much  (containing  generally  only  such 
information  as  might  be  antecedently  expected),  they  yet  show 
us,  as  we  pick  our  way  through  them,  how  thoroughly  the 
Hindu  sages  had  encircled  the  king  with  a  net  of  painful 
niles,  and  give  us  at  the  same  time  a  glimpse  of  that  methodic 
nature  of  the  Hindu  mind  which  proved  so  valuable  in  other 
provinces,  while.it  seems  so  useless  in  this.  Such  categories  are 
usually  reeled  off  in  the  form  of  catecliumenical  instructions  ad- 
dressed to  a  patient  king ;  and  they  belong  all  to  the  middle 
period  of  the  Epic,  when  it  was  made  into  a  book  of  wisdom.:}: 


♦  xii.  58.  21 ;  snmahat  tantram  ;  so  ib.  56.  2,  (cUiarmam)  tnahdntarn 
bhdram  manye. 

\  Gain,  Right,  and  Desire,  it  has  iust  been  stated,  are  the  main-springs 
of  human  action  ;  these  the  king  should  practice  in  loco  (kale) :  li.  5.  21 
flf.  The  most  common  *  group  of  six '  is  called  the  *  six-fold-care '  (not 
to  be  confused  with  the  *  six-fold  array '  of  the  army,  described  below), 
and  consists  of  six  sj^ecially  important  topics  for  the  king :  namely, 
alliance,  war,  marching,  encampment,  partition  of  forces,  and  seeking 
allies.  Compare  ii.  5.  8  ;  v.  38.  24  (xii.  59. 32) ;  xii.  69.  64  ff. ;  xr.  6.  5  (?d^- 
gunyam  dyattam):  M.  vii.  160  ;  Yajfl.  i.  346. 

X  Some  of  these  lists  presuppose  not  only  great  technical  dexterity  in 
interpretation,  but  also  a  sense  of  less  serious  meaning  than  belongs  to 
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There  are  '  eight  acts '  for  a  king  to  attend  to  (that  is,  eight 
subjects  to  care  for  in  time  of  peace) :  agriculture,  trade,  roads, 
forts,  bridges,  elepliant-training,  taxes,  and  the  occupation  of 
deserted  places.*  Some  of  these  are  embraced  in  an  unintelli- 
gible '  group  of  fourteen'  just  preceding,  objects  to  be  attended 
to  when  the  land  is  held  by  the  enemy :  as,  for  instance,  the 
country,  town,  forts,  elephants,  liquor-saloons,  etc.  (commenta- 
tor) ;  and  in  another  place  we  find  again  that  there  are  '  ten 
objects  of  consideration,'  explained  by  the  same  guide  to  be  the 
king's  own  and  his  foe's  ministers,  realm,  fortress,  treasury,  and 
army.f 


most  of  them.  They  appear  almost  in  the  light  of  riddles  or  implied 
conundrums,  and  have  a  painful  resemblance  to  Mother  Goose  verses, 
reminding  us  of  *  two  legs  sat  upon  three  legs,'  etc.  Nevertheless,  when 
we  find  the  interpretation,  it  partakes  of  no  sportiveness.  But  I  fancy 
the  priests  amused  themselves  in  a  sober  way  with  such  verses  ;  there 
can,  at  least,  be  no  Sutra-like  technicality  about  them.  A  sage  will 
give  us  an  example  from  v.  83. 44  :  '  By  means  of  one  perceiving  two  and 
subduing  three  by  means  of  four  while  conquering  nve,  understanding 
six  and  forsaking  seven — be  thou  blessed.  It  does  not  clear  the  mat- 
ter up  much  to  insert  definite  articles  or  the  gender  of  each  numeral ; 
and  in  fact  the  commentator  does  not  know  what  the  verse  means,  for 
he  explains  it  by  different  guesses,  the  cleverest  being  as  follows :  "  The 
verse  may  mean  :  the  king  shall  by  means  of  one  undivided  intelli- 
gence discern  the  two  sets  of  things,  those  to  be  done  and  not  to  be 
done ;  and  by  means  of  the  four  methods  of  subduing  foes  (soothing, 
bribery,  dissension,  force)  get  into  his  power  the  three  kinds  of  men, 
friends,  neutrals,  foes ;  while  he  shall  subdue  the  five  organs  of  sense 
and  know  the  six  conditions  of  a  state  (alliance,  rupture,  etc.),  and 
leave  the  seven  vices,  women,  dice,  hunting,  drinking,  harsh  words, 
cruel  punishment,  injury  to  property— and  then  he  will  be  happy.'  But 
in  ib.  86. 48  there  are  six  organs.    One  such  specimen  suffices. 

*  ii.  5.  22 ;  these  *  acts '  are  said  to  be  *  declared  by  the  code.'  The  last 
(^nydndrh  niveganam)  may  perhaps  be  colonization.  Comp)are  M.  vii. 
154,  where  the  same  (unexplained)  group  is  mentioned,  and  expounded 
by  the  there  commentators  in  the  way  of  Nil.,  and  otherwise.  (See 
notes  to  M.  in  Bfihler's  and  B.  H.'s  translations.) 

t  xii.  57. 18,  vettd  ca  daqavargasya  sthdnavfddhik^aydtmanah,.  The 
*  sixfold  division '  in  a  near  and  subsequent  section  {^a^vargo  nitijah)  is 
said  to  mean  self,  time-and-clime,  means,  duty,  minister,  cause,  xii.  59. 
32  :  compare  the  following  for  the  whole  list  of  duties  (38-78).  The  three- 
fold division  (k^aya,  sthdna,  vrddhi)  occurs  independently  in  xii. 69. 64  ff. ; 
where  also  duty,  gain,  and  desire,  as  usual,  form  another  triad  (so  v.  39. 
40) :  and  *  guarding  the  people  well '  is  at  the  end  the  sum  of  it  all,  ac- 
cording to  Angiras ;  the  section  closing  with  the  oft-repeated  discussion 
of  the  relation  between  the  king  and  his  age :  whether  the  king  in- 
fluences his  age,  or  the  age  in  which  he  lives  determines  the  character 
of  the  kine  (79  ff.).  Here,  too,  are  the  *  seven  divisions  of  the  kingdom ' 
already  alluded  to  (see  above,  p.  46,  and  again  in  text,  ii.  5. 28) :  namelj^, 
the  king,  his  officials,  allies,  wealth,  realm,  fort,  and  army.  With  xii. 
59.  35  ff.  compare  xv.  6. 1  ff.  Note  that  in  xv.  5. 8  we  have  *  an  eight-fold 
state,' a(f^(5wgram  rdjyam,  explained  as  *king,  ministers,  etc.'(i.  e.  seven); 
but,  I  think,  really  confused  with  the  *army  of  eight.'  Most  of  these 
groups  occur  explained  in  the  late  polity-books,  such  as  Kam.  Nit.  and 
Nitiprak. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  group  is  that  of  the  state  offi- 
cials (which  comes  under  the  rubric  of  categories  of  occupa- 
tions, because,  like  most  of  the  others,  the  king  has  to  be  occu- 
pied with  them),  since  they  can  be  compared  with  the  list  of 
royal  officials  handed  down  by  Megasthenes.  The  latter  says 
that  there  are  certain  high  state  officers,  partly  civil  and  partly 
military,  and  these  make  in  his  report  a  special  class  by  them- 
selves. 

In  Nfirada's  speech,  quoted  above  from  the  second  book, 
we  find  seven  general  state  officers — ^the  inspector  of  the  fort, 
the  inspector  of  the  army,  the  inspector  of  laws,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  the  chief  priest,  physician,  and 
astrologer — offered  as  a  group  explanatory  of  the  functions  of 
certain  officials  that  represent  the  king  (comm.  to  ii.  5.  23) ;  but 
a  fuller  group  of  administrative  officials  is  implied  by  the  text 
itself  in  a  following  verse,  where  a  group  of  eighteen  officials  is 

1)lainly  signified  by  the  mention  of  'eighteen  objects  which  the 
n'ng  should  have  carefully  watched  by  spies.'  Assuming  that 
the  commentator  is  right  in  explaining  this  group  by  a  long  quo- 
tation from  a  law-book,  we  find  that  the  people  here  intended 
embrace  tliose  members  of  the  council  meant  by  Megasthenes, 
and  others  who  were  not  probably  included  under  his  sixth  di- 
vision, but  may  be  understood  of  those  that  guard  the  realm,* 
as  viceroys  in  diffei^ent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  list  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  chief  coimcillor,  the  chief  priest,  the  crown-prince, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  the  chamberlain,  the  over- 
seer of  the  harem,  the  overseer  of  prisons,  the  chief  steward, 
tlie  person  having  general  superintendence  of  what  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  done  in  affairs,  the  chief  judge,  the  overseer  of 
the  city,  the  chief  engineer,  the  overseer  of  justice,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  ass(imbly,  the  guardian  of  the  army  (commissioner) 
or  of  punishment  (criminal  judge?),  the  guardian  (j^erhaps 
overseer)  of  forts,  the  guardian  of  the  l)Ounaary,  the  guardian 
of  the  forest. 

All  these  officers  in  his  foe's  realm  the  king  must  have  watched 
by  spies,  and  all  of  them  in  his  own  realm,  except  the  chief 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  Miller  goes  too  far  in  supposing  that  the  offi- 
cials set  over  villages  are  merely  revenue  officers  with  police  juris- 
diction ('India,'  p.  47).  The  Pra<;na  Up.  alludes  to  these:  *a8  a  king 
commands  his  officers,  saying,  rule  over  these  or  those  villages '  (iii.  4) ; 
the  Bfhat  Saihhita  speaks  of  the  '  king  and  his  followers'  who  destroy 
the  land  (xix.  3) :  and  the  Epic  regards  them  as  viceroys  of  state.  When 
villages  wen*  not  tributary,  they  may  have  been  totally  independent 
(avilabclha),  they  may  have  had  no  governor  (Bj*.  Sam.  xvii.  14,  comm., 
Kern  i :  but  when  it  was  possible  for  Bhima  to  give  fourteen  villages  off- 
hand to  a  messenger  (viii.  76. 40),  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  *  self- 
government  '  of  which  Mfdler  speaks  could  have  been  a  real  autonomy, 
or  have  made  them  independent  in  their  laws. 
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councillor  (prime  minister)  and  high-priest  (because  these  are 
of  the  priestly  caste),  and  Ins  once  son,  the  crown-prince.  The 
list  wiU  give  us  an  idea  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  state, 
though  no  great  antiquity  can  probably  be  claimed  for  it.* 

Interesting  also  is  tne  formal  recognition  of  the  relations  be- 
tween state  and  state — the  three  kinds  of  peace  (through  fear, 
love,  bribery),  the  four  times  of  marching  and  army  divisions 
when  at  war,  the  division  of  all  outlying  principalities  into  foes, 
allies,  and  neutrak,  and  all  the  '  circuit  ^  about  the  king ;  for 
these,  given  also  in  the  law,  form  the  germ  of  the  special 
sciences  of  polity,  already  begun  in  the  Epic,  which,  starting 
with  rules  (naydh)  such  as  taught  by  Brihaspati  and  Ujanas, 
were  afterward  to  develop  into  that  Machiavellian  state-poUty 
{nlti)  that  in  later  times  governed  the  policy  of  the  Hindus. 

A  native  resume  of  royal  occupations  found  in  another  book 
gives  us  a  summary  of  the  king's  dailv  life,  and  a  general  the- 
ory of  his  relations  with  the  powers  aoout  him.  We  find  here 
that '  system  approved  bv  the  Manavas,'  as  Kfimandaki  calk  it, 
which,  corresponding  with  the  suggestions  in  other  parts  of 
the  Epic  and  with  the  code  of  Manu,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
at  once  the  broadest  and  the  oldest  discussion  of  international 
relations.f  This  account  is  called  Instruction,  and  is  given  by 
the  old  king  of  Hastinapur  to  his  successor. 

The  king  ought  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,:]:  dress,  and 
pay  his  respects  to  the  elders  of  the  court  (here  assumed  to  be 

♦  ii.  5. 88.  The  list  reads  :  mantrl  purohitag  cdi  ^va  yuvarajag  camu- 
patify,  pancamo  dvdrapdlagca^a^tho  ^ntarvegikas  (sic;  tathd ;  kdrdgdrd- 
dhikdrt  ca  dravyasamcayakft  tathd^  kftyalq^iye^u  cd  'rthdndrh  navamo 
viniyojakafy  (sic) ;  prade§td  nagarddhyak^ai}  kdryanirmdiyikft  tathd, 
dharmddhyak^aif,  sahhddhydk^o  damfapdlas  tripancamafi ;  ^oifago  dur- 
gapdlag  ca  tathd  rd^frdJitapdlakaJf^i  atavipdlakdntdni  tirthdny  a^tdda- 
g&%  'tw  ca.  This  corresponds  closely,  though  not  exactly,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Nitiprakagika  on  the  same  subject,  as  the  latter  usually 
resolves  the  technical  formulae  in  accordance  with  our  commentator. 
The  Blanavic  group  of  eighteen  is  one  of  law-titles  (M.  viii.  8).  Compare 
A.  P.  252.  Exactl^^  the  same  formula  as  in  our  text  is  found  also  K.  ii. 
109. 45  ;  in  connection  with  which  fact  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  in- 
quire whether  it  is  mere  chance  that  this  whole  section  of  the  sec- 
ond book  in  R.  corresoonds  completely  in  form  and  often  in  verse  with 
a  section  of  the  same  oook  in  Mbh. ;  and  is  it  accidental  that  the  scenes 
of  the  two  works  are  distributed  in  parallel  books  with  sometimes  like 
names  :  ddi  =  ddi ;  sa&M  =  (assembly  at)  ayodhyd ;  vana  =  vana  (B.) ; 
kifkindhyd  =  virdfa  (with  names  di£ferent,  but  each  a  change  from  for- 
est to  town  life) ;  sundara  =  tcdyogya  (preparation  for  war) ;  then  in 
each  the  yuddUia  f 

\  K.  Nit.  viii.  24.  Ck)mpare  with  this  section  ii.  5.  26  ff.  ;  xii.  59 ;  M. 
vu.  158  ff.    The  resume  is  from  xv.  5. 10  to  6. 20. 

X  Comi>are  ii.  5.  86,  89 ;  where  it  is  added  that  the  king,  after  rising 
early,  should  go  about  protected  by  a  guard  of  soldiers  dressed  in  red 
and  armed  with  swords.  An  interesting  list  of  the  king*s  attendants, 
jesters,  pages,  etc.,  is  given  in  R.  ii.  82.  SS. 
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ill•l•(^-1na^ilv  priostsV  His  tirst  husine^«  should  ))e  to  enquire 
wliui  work  tlicMV  is  on  hand  for  the  da  v.  Tins  will  be  ex- 
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take  particular  care  to  protect  himself  from  assassination,  and 
have  his  women  especially  supervised  by  proper  old  men. 

As  to  his  foreign  policy,  ne  must  remember  that  it  is  all - 
important  to  have  a  capable  commander-in-chief,*  and  should 
elect  him  that  is  faithful,  brave,  painstaking  (rather  than  one 
only  of  good  family). 

Each  king  is  surrounded  by  a  '  circuit'  of  consideration,  and 
every  king  should  be  familiar  with  his  own  and  his  neighbors' 
affairs.  A  technical  enumeration  of  these  by  the  teachers  of 
polity  makes  seventy-two  subjects  for  consideration.f 

Owing  to  the  military  and  not  the  civil  activity  of  the  king 
being  portrayed  by  the  Epic,  we  have  little  to  judffe  by,  when 
we  enquire  how.  much  the  king  really  had  to  do  ^vitn  the  courts 
and  with  other  legislative  matters.  As  the  sovereign  is  always 
represented  in  the  code  as  attending  courts,  and  as  judgment  is 

•  Compare  (ii.  5. 37)  the  eko  *py  amdtyah  guraJf,, 

t  What  these  subjects  are  is  variously  explained.  The  legal  com- 
mentators are  agreed  that  Kamandaki's  work  shall  interpret  Manu^s 
vague  grouping  of  the  kings ;  and  they  are  probably  correct  in  so  do- 
ing. The  legal  commentator  to  Manu  explains  the  great  circuit  of 
twelve  as  consisting  of  live  objects  of  care  (minister,  kingdom,  fort, 
treasure,  army),  multiplied  into  the  twelve  kings  lying  about  an  imag- 
inable king :  to  wit,  that  kin^^s  foe,  the  neutral,  the  one  seeking  to  be- 
come an  emperor,  the  one  lying  geographically  between  the  subject 
and  his  foe  (these  are  the  four  chief),  plus  eight  others,  assumed  as 
well  known  by  the  t^xt,  and  explained  as  four  in  front  beyond  the 
foe  (a  friend,  the  foe's  friend,  friend's  friend,  foe's  friend's  friend)  and 
four  behind  (rear  attacker,  rear  attacker's  attacker,  friend  of  rear  at- 
tacker, friend  of  rear  attacker's  attacker).  These  twelve  kings'  own  per- 
sons, added  to  these  sixty  subjects,  make  the  complete  circuit  of  care 
about  one's  kingdom.  But  our  present  text  and  commentator  are  dif- 
ferent from  these.  I  am  sure  the  latter's  interpretation  is  incorrect,  but 
the  Epic  commentator  construes  that  a  king  has  seventy-two  subjects  to 
think  of :  four  of  these  are  the  friend  of  his  foe  and  foe's  ally  and  the 
foe  of  each  respectively ;  six  are  those  bearing  arms  against  him  ;  two 
are  his  own  ally  and  that  ally's  ally  ;  these  twelve  are  to  be  added  to 
sixty  objects  of  consultation  with  ministers — namely,  a  group  of  eight 
on  agriculture,  etc.,  of  twenty  on  boys,  etc.,  of  fourteen  faults,  impi- 
ety, etc.,  of  eighteen  objects  of  counsel  (cf.  the  eighteen  of  ii.  5.  88  as 
explained  above).  These  make  seventy-two  altogether  (reading,  as  N. 
does,  mitram  amitram^  as  in  C).  The  late  date  of  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Manu  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Ucanas  alone  is 
quoted,  when  an  author  is  mentioned  by  name  (7. 15),  although  'pol- 
ity-wise teachers'  {dcdryd  nitikoviddlf.)  are  alluded  to  in  general  (com- 
pare M.  vii.  155-156  ;  Elam.  Nit.  viii.  14-24  ;  ib.  xi.  67).  The  seventy  con- 
cerns of  the  circuit  are  dismissed  in  the  twelfth  book  with  the  remark 
that  the  whole  subject  is  fully  explained  in  the  Niticastra  (59.  74). 
However,  if  we  trust  Kamandaki,  the  Manavas  have  a  right  to  claim  the 
system,  since  he  says  the  *  circuit'  covers  twelve  provinces  according  to 
lianu  (vii.  166),  or  sixteen,  or  twenty,  according  to  Ucanas  and  Brihas- 
pati  respectively  ;  although  others,  he  adds,  allow  the  circuit  to  be  ex- 
panded according  to  jf^resent  need  (loc.  cit.).  The  same  circuit  is  men- 
tioned in  xii.  59.70-71,  and  implied  in  ib.  48  ;  perhaps  implied  also  in 
pdrfnimula,  ii.  5.  58.  Later  works  agree  in  essentials  :  compare  A.  P. 
282,  284,  288  ff.    Ck)mpare  Vikramorv.  Act  ii.,  Wilson's  note,  p.  209. 
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given  bj  the  Epic  king  whenever  a  ease  occurs,  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  king  actually  went  each  morning  to  the  court- 
house and  heard  cases,  deciding  them  by  the  help  of  those 
learned  in  the  law.  Such  help  must  have  been  mainly  in  quot- 
ing precedents,  for  of  all  rules  this  is  the  strictest,  that  the  law 
as  handed  ,down  shall  not  be  changed.*  The  business  was, 
however,  chiefly  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  judge,  in  press 
of  other  business,  and  of  course  wholly  so  in  all  but  the  im- 
perial city.  The  king  whose  justice  in  judgments  is  especially 
sought  must  always  '  let  his  rod  fall  alike  on  friend  or  foe,'t 
and,  as  an  incorporation  of  the  God  of  justice,  always  opens 
the  court  by  a  set  speech,  in  which  he  conjures  the  witnesses 
to  speak  the  truth.     The  king  himself  may  not  be  a  witness.:]: 

If  an  unjust  sentence  be  delivered  in  court,  the  general  rule 
that  a  king  shall  assmne  one-sixth  of  the  moral  responsibility 
when  crime  is  committed  is  commuted  in  favor  of  tlie  people 
versus  the  king,  so  as  to  read  that  the  king  obtains  one- 
fourth  ;  the  mimsters  of  justice,  one-fourth  ;  the  witnesses,  one- 
fourth  ;  the  criminal,  one-fourth,  of  the  moral  guilt  (to  be 
cleared  off  by  suffering  in  the  next  world).§ 

*  In  accordance  with  the  general  rule  rdjar§l'i)am  pur&Tj^&n&m  anuydtu 
gatiih  nrpaff.,  xv.  4. 5  (though  here  custom  only) :  compare  ii.  6. 8.  The 
judge  judges,  but  the  king  condemns,  in  Mfcch.  Act  iz.,  a  good  court- 
picture. 

t  See  below,  and  compare  R.  iv.  17.  57. 

t  A  list  in  V.  35. 44  gives,  besides,  seven  people  incapable  of  serving 
as  witnesses  :  a  person  that  tells  fortunes  by  the  hand  ;  a  trader  (con- 
victed of  having  been)  a  thief  ;  a  fowler  ;  a  physician  ;  a  friend  and  a 
foe  (of  the  person  on  trial) ;  a  mime-actor.    Compare  M.  viii.  65  ff . 

§  The  absolute  moral  responsibility  of  the  king  that  permits  crime  to 
go  unpunished  is  represented  by  a  sixth  of  tliat  crime.  If  the  crime 
be  punished,  the  king  is  freed  from  moral  responsibility  for  the  com- 
mission of  that  sin  (see  above,  pp.  77,  87).  If,  however,  in  punishing  the 
crime,  the  king  or  the  king's  representative,  the  judge,  gives  an  unjust 
sentence,  the  .moral  responsibility  is  in  part  shifted  back  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  government.  This  later  rule  (as  it  seems  to  me)  of  one- 
fourth  incurred  by  the  king  thus  overlies  the  earlier  and  proverbial 
*  sixth  share'  of  the  king.  I  look  now  on  the  passages  in  the  thirtieth 
book  of  the  Epic  and  the  eighth  book  of  Manu  as  alike  indicative  of  a 
later  court-precision  than  is  shown  by  the  popular  rule ;  and  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  confusion  in  the  pseudo-Epic  is  due  not  to  a 
quotation  '  from  Manu'  without  authority,  but  to  tlie  temporary  ignor- 
ing of  the  popular  view  in  favor  of  the  court-<livision  of  guilt  as  ex- 
Slained  in  M.  viii.  18 ;  and  therefore  that  this  quotation  direct  *  from 
[anu'  is  really  from  our  law-book.  We  should  thus  have  to  subtract 
one  case  from  those  which  I  adduced  where  the  pseudo-Epic  failed  to 
correspond  with  our  Manavic  text,  and  thereby  strengthen  my  ariru- 
ment  a  little  more.  Add  xii.  266.  5.  Compare  this  Journal  xi.  2o4  ;  also 
M.  viii.  18,  and  304,  with  my  notes  in  translation :  tlie  Epic  passages 
here  treated  are  chiefly  xiii.  61.  34  ff.,  and  xii.  67. 17  ff.  Sutra-rules  for 
the  statements  given  above  in  regard  to  witnesses  will  be  found  B. 
i.  10. 19.  13 ;  ib.  8  ;  ib.  10;  Vas.  xvi.  32  ;  in  Manu  compare  also  viii. 
88ff.,113. 
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Verification  of  a  witness's  word  by  fire-ordeals  and  tests  of 
other  sorts  goes  back  to  an  early  period  in  India  ( AV.,  Chand. 
Up.  vi.  16,  etc.),  and  extends  in  new  phases  tlirough  the  later 
l^al  literature.  Compare  the  Parlksapaddliati  (McNaughten) ; 
Scnlagintweit,  Gottesurtheih  der  Indier,  The  fourteen  days' 
limit  as  a  test  of  veracity  after  an  ordeal  invoking  tne 
wrath  of  a  god  is  kept  till  late.*  In  the  Epic  we  have  no  fire- 
ordeal,  properly  speaking,  such  as  we  have  in  the  Rainayana.  In 
the  latter  the  heroine  swears  '  by  her  trotli'  that  she  is  tnie  to  her 
husband,  calls  on  the  fire  to  protect  her,  and  therewith  enters 
fire  (R.  vi.  101.  11,  28  flE.).  In  the  same  scene  in  the  Maha- 
bharata  she  simply  calls  on  all  the  gods  to  '  deprive  her  of  life  if 
she  act  falsely,'  and  begins  the  list  with  the  fire-god  {matari- 
Qoa/n)^  not  employing  any  further  proof  than  the  formula  sa  me 
vi/muficatu  prdridn  ya^i  jpapam  caa*dmy  aham.\  In  all  the 
Epic  poetry  the  custom  is  popularized  by  the  common  unjudi- 
cial forms  of  strong  asseveration.  To  swear  '  by  my  troth'  is 
common,  as  'by  mv  troth  I  will  slay  him ;  by  my  trotli  I 
raise  the  weapon'  (lii.  252.43\  A  colloquial  imprecation  is 
^ruat  caelu7n.{pated  dyauh)  if  my  word  be  not  true ;'  and  to 
this  the  speaker  adds  the  mote  local  imprecation  '  may  Himavat 
burst,  may  the  sea  dry  up,'  etc.  (compare  iii.  12. 130  ff. ;  li.  ii. 
15. 29).  The  great  curse  of  the  seers  as  a  form  of  imprecation 
in  xiii.93. 116  flf.  deserves  notice  as  suggestive  of  ordeals. 
Again,  to  give  more  solemnity,  a  speech  is  introduced  by  the 
speaker  while  touching  water  {vary  upasprqyd) :  evidently  an 
elliptical  form  of  calling  Yaru^a,  the  Epic  god  of  water  and 
of  testimony,  to  observe  the  truth  of  tlie  words  to  follow.;]: 

The  unanimous  treatment  of  one  topic  in  all  the  older  law- 
books leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  a  time  earlier  than  we 
have  been  considering  (with  a  state  so  adjusted  to  precise  for- 
malities as  that  prescnbed  above  the  practice  must  have  been  in- 
compatible), the  king  acted  not  only  the  part  of  a  judge  but 
also  that  oi  the  pumsher.  The  time  would  go  back  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  judge-substitute,  and  represent  a  period  when 
the  king  was  the  head  of  a  small  family  clan.  In  tlie  Epic 
period,  the  practice  could  have  been  one  only  typical  of  the 
royal  death-giving  power,  and  conversely  of  the  pardoning 


♦  A.  P.  254.  48.    Cf .  also  Vayu  P.  ii.  15.  73,  iMda,  100  ;  Mpcch.  Act  ix. 

t  iii.  291.  23.    Compare  Kaegi.  Herkunft  d.  germ.  Oottesurtheils,  p.  51. 

^  So  in  iii.  10. 32,  where  the  speaker  was  angered  through  his  hearer^s 
insulting  him  by  *  scratching  tne  ground'  and  *  beating  his  thighs'  in 
mockery  (although  the  latter  act  is  not  necessarily  an  insult,  being  also 
a  sign  of  grief,  as  when  the  women  *  beat  their  thighs  with  their  hands 
and  lamented,'  as  an  e()ual  sign  of  grief  with  loosening  the  hair  and 
doffing  ornaments :  xvi.  7. 17).  To  swear  by  all  the  gods  is  also  com- 
mon.   Compare  the  oath  in  the  battle-scenes  below,  and  add  R.  ii.  9.  25. 
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power.  For  we  read  in  all  codes  that,  when  a  thief  is  caught 
(and  trial  for  theft  seems  the  eariiest  kind  of  judicial  inquiry  in 
India),  he  shall  bear  a  club  upon  his  shoulder  to  the  king,  and 
when  his  guilt  is  acknowledged  the  king  shall  take  the  club 
and  slay  him,  or  he  shall  let  him  go  free  by  not  slaying  him. 
But  one  code  says  they  shall  bear  him  away  and  then  kill  nim.* 
So  even  in  Brhannar.  P.  the  slave  is  struck,  miisalyah,  by  the 
king  himself,  88. 20.  Not  even  the  members  of  the  king's  fam- 
ily are  to  be  allowed  to  escape  the  just  punishment  of  their 
crime :  '  He  must  punish  even  his  next  of  kin  with  bonds,  tor- 
ture, or  death.'  An  interesting  exception  moderates  this :  *  if, 
however,  these  should  come  to  the  family-priest  and  voluntarily 
confess  their  crime,  saying,  "  we  have  sinned ;  we  will  not  sin 
(again)" — then  they  deserve  to  be  let  go.'  Moreover,  of  priests 
it  18  said:  the  punishment  of  priests  shall  be  graded  progres- 
sively according  to  their  social  standing.  '  The  greater  the 
reverence  they  enjoyed  before  they  sinned,  the  greater  should 
be  their  punishment.'f 

More  specific  legal  functions  of  the  king  are  lacking.  His 
duties  in  peace  are  chiefly  those  of  his  natural  profession. 
Thus,  he  is  expected  to  visit  the  armoiy  or  arsenal  as  well 
as  to  see  to  business  matters.  Only  the  books  on  custom  and 
law  give  us  details  of  his  entering  the  court,  etc.:j:  The  gen- 
eral distribution  of  the  king's  whole  realm  is  put  in  short 
form  under  four  heads,  so  that,  when  one  enquires  briefly  and 
politely  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  he  says  that 

*  This  law  is  older  than  the  present  Epic,  and  may  have  been  current 
at  the  time  of  the  first  poem ;  but  I  have  noted  no  allusion  to  it  in  our 
text.  There  the  king  is  more  a  figure-head  in  the  court.  But  for  the 
Sutra-period  and  law  compare  G.  xii.  43  ;  B.  ii.  1.  1.  116-17  ;  Vas.  xx.41 ; 
Ap.  i.  9.  25. 4  ;  M.  vui.  314  ;  xi.  100  ;  Yajfl.  iii.  257.  The  later  law-books 
limit  this  case,  as  being  very  severe,  to  the  case  of  one  that  steals  gold 
from  a  priest  I  But  it  is  evidentlv  a  survival  of  earliest  criminal  mw. 
The  slaying  of  criminals  ordinarily  may  be  simple  (beheading,  etc.),  or 
*  variegated'  {citro  vadhah) :  that  is,  slaying  by  torture.  The  Epic  al- 
lows robbers  to  be  slain  by  beating  {prahcirdih)  in  its  pseudo-parts 
(xii.  85.  20  ff.),  and  gives  us  a  tale  of  a  saint,  caught  by  the  police,  and 
then  at  the  king's  order  *  impaled  on  a  stake  from  suspicion  of  theft ' 
{cide  protag  cduraqankaya).  His  companions,  real  thieves,  were  also 
slain  in  the  same  way:  i.  63. 92.  Compare  xvi.  1.31,  impalement  for 
drinking.  Priests  are  thus  capitally  punished  also,  and  others  slain  for 
theft,  by  Puranic  law,  Ag.  P.  169.  20  ;  226.  35  ff.  ;  in  ib.  31,  lex  talionis  ; 
but  night  robbers  are  impaled,  also  destroyers  of  houses  and  fields,  ib. 
226.  54-63.  The  first  citation  is  remarkable  as  preserving  the  exact  form 
of  M.  xi.  100  ff.,  the  priest  being  the  thief.  But  in  257.  59  the  priest  is 
branded  where  others  are  slain  (for  abusive  language) ;  ib.  62,  the  stake 
is  appointed  for  murderers  ;  see  also  ib.  173.  2  ff. 

t  xii.  268.  29,  7  ff.  So,  too,  in  xii.  140. 47  :  *  either  a  son,  brother, 
father,  or  friend— whoever  injures  the  property  of  the  king,  shall  be 
slain  ;  even  the  Guru  shall  be  punished.' 

\.  Compare  Par.  G.  S.  iii.  13. 1  ff. :  M.  viii.  1  ff. 
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he  hopes  the  '  kingdom,  treasury,  army,  and  town '  are  faring 
well.* 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  we  are  frequently  told  that  a  king  should  preserve 
his  own  life  even  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  realm,  just  as  he 
should  sacrifice  a  family  to  preserve  a  village,  and  a  village,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  a  town.f 

4.  Modes  of  government. — The  origin  of  the  great  families 
that  gave  kings  to  the  Aryan  invaders  of  India  is  confessed  by 
themselves  to  be  doubtful.  The  diflSculty  of  tracing  back  the 
line,  though  helped  by  fable,  appeared  to  them  insurmounta- 
ble. '  The  origin  of  seers,  rivers,  great  families,  women,  and 
sin  is  not  to  be  found  out '  (v.  35.  72 :  cf .  Paflc.  iv.  49) ;  for 
*  hard  to  discover  are  the  sources  of  rivers  and  heroes'  (i.  137. 
11).  The  multiplication  of  fable,  the  absence  of  all  history, 
make  it  impossible  to  know  to-day  what  was  unknown  then. 
We  can  be  certain  of  nothing  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  any  of 
the  kings  mentioned  in  the  Epic.  We  cannot  snow  that  the 
Dhritarashtra  of  the  poem  was  the  same  as  the  king  of  that 
name  mentioned  in  the  Brfihmai;ia-literature.  Pretense  of  de- 
scent is  openly  acknowledged  in  the  poem.  'The  present 
royal  families,'  it  is  said,  'pretend  descent  from  Aila,  Ikslivaku, 
etc.'  (ii.  14. 1-5).  Of  pure-caste  kings  there  is  not  evien  this 
pretense  in  manv  cases.  The  mother  is  often  lowrbom,  or  the 
father  is  a  'divinity.'  Although  especially  referable  to  the 
Brahmans,  a  remark  in  the  twelith  book  is  interesting  in  this 
connection :  '  There  are  only  four  really  ancient  f amihes,  those 
of  Angiras,  Kagyapa,  Vasishtha  and  Bhrigu ;  all  other  families 
have  become  great  by  virtue  of  works  (no.'  blood).'! 

According  to  the  received  behef  in  the  Epic,  royalty,  though 
a  divine  ordinance,  is  really  the  result  of  an  afterthought  on 
the  part  of  the  Creator ;  for  man  lived  originally  in  a  demo- 
cratic, or  rather  anarchic,  maimer.  '  How,'  asks  the  king  of 
the  PSndus,  'can  one  person  have  such  power  over  others?' 
The  sage  questioned  answers  (xii.  59. 10  ff.):  '  Hear  how  king- 
ship arose :  At  first  there  was  neither  king  nor  kingdom,  nor 
punishment,  nor  one  to  inflict  it;  but  when  man's  sense  of 
justice  was  destroyed,  then  they  laid  hands  on  the  property  of 
others;  this  begot  desire;  desire,  passion;  passion  caused  a 
loss  of  all  knowledge  of  duty ;  holy  Knowledge  was  destroyed ; 

^  papraccha  kugalaih  cd  'sya  rajye  ko^e  bale  pure,  R.  ii.  99. 10. 

1 1. 115.  88 ;  V.  128.  49  ;  compare  ib.  87. 16  ff.  :  let  him  sacrifice  his 
wealth  to  save  his  wife,  but  his  wife  to  save  his  own  life  ;'  and  xii.  57. 
41. 

I  xii.  297. 17-18,  the  mulagotrdni  (aristocratic  through  birth)  and  the 
karmatcUlf>  samutpanndni  (sprung  up  through  works) ;  the  commentator 
takes  the  works  to  be  religious  ceremonies. 
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• 

then  died  the  sense  of  right ;  the  gods  became  frightened ; 
they  created  Law  and  Oraer;  till  finally  one  man,  righting 
the  uneven  earth,  brought  the  worid  into  a  state  of  order, 
blessed  them  by  his  protecting  and  directing  power,  and  was 
thereupon,  on  account  of  his  Kindness,  made  king.*  I  have 
elsewhere  t  given  a  somewhat  similar  legend,  in  which  the 
kingless  world  is  represented  as  begging  God  for  a  protector. 
These  legends  show  that  such  a  state  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
Hindu,  though  they  would  do  but  little  toward  supportii^  an 
argument  for  early  democracies  in  India.  Still,  we  Know  from 
other  sources  that  kingless  peoples,  abrbvofwe^  were  probably  not 
wanting  in  the  later  period.  Megasthenes  plainly  implies  that 
'  self -ruled  cities,'  in  distinction  from  cities  governed  oy  kings, 
were  common  in  his  day.  Indeed,  his  words  take  such  towns  as  a 
matter  of  course.:}:  Yet  none  but  legendary  traces  remain  even 
of  such  a  possibility  in  our  Epic,  though  so  many  passages  are 
aimed  at  '  kingless  people '  tnat  we  might  well  suppose  it  was 
not  a  merely  theoretical  folly  that  was  thus  decried.§  ^Eang' 
and  'warrior'  arc  oometimes  said  to  be  synonymous,!  but  whether 
a  king  of  Aryans  may  belong  to  other  than  the  warrior-caste 
is  not  a  question  answered  (except  in  the  case  of  Kari;ia)  by  the 
liistorical  part  of  the  Epic^^    Tne  didactic  part  speaks  plainly. 


*  ranjitdg  ca  prmd^k  aarvds  tena  rcb'e  Hi  cabdyate,  verse  125. 

f  Manu  in  the  Mahabharata,  on  Mbh.  zii.  67. 17  ff. :  J.  A.  O.  S.  xi.  355. 

I  Compare  Lassen  I.  A.  ii.  727  and  86 ;  Vai^li  was  such  a  city ;  it  had 
a  council  of  five  thousand ;  each  member  provides  one  elephant ;  they 
had  an  upardja  or  under-king,  as  state  officer,  under  whom  was  a  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army ;  they  had  also  a  *  book  of  customs.* 

X  *  Faults  are  always  engenderea  in  a  people  that  has  no  king '  (ardjdke 
janapade),  i.  41.27;  R.  ii.  69.  28;  *in  realms  without  kings  the  people 
having  no  helper  are  destroyed ,'  i.  105. 44  ff . :  cf .  M.  vii.  3.  Less  suggestive 
is  *  like  a  stoneboat  in  a  river  sinks  a  people  ruled  by  a  woman,  a  gambler, 
or  a  child,'  v.  38. 43 ;  here  the  rule  is  directed  against  a  woman  or  child 
being  anuqasitd^  actual  ruler  of  the  state ;  but  immediately  following 
it  is  said  '  grievous  is  the  land  where  there  is  no  king,'  v.  89. 78 ;  as  a 
command  we  find  :  *  one  shall  not  live  in  realms  that  have  no  kings/ 
xii.  67. 4ff.;  with  a  description  familiar  from  the  law  of  what  evils 
would  happen  in  such  a  case  :  *■  women  and  money  would  be  stolen, 
people  would  devour  each  other  like  fishes  ;'•  (and  the  addition)  *  this 
was  the  state  of  the  world  before  Manu  was  made  king ;  previous  to  his 
arrival  people  had  tried  to  make  laws  for  themselves ;  these  laws  were 
"  a  boaster,  a  bully,  an  adulterer,  a  thief  must  be  banished ;"  no  one 
enforced  these  laws ;  so  the  people  were  miserable ;  so  they  asked  for  a 
king.' 

I  The  Nitimayukha  (Raj.  Mitra's  Notices,  No.  2278),  says  that  the  word 
king  refers  only  to  one  of  warrior-caste :  rdja^aJbdasya  k^atriyamdtre 
oaktir  iti  niriipaimrtu  But  this  is  theoretical ;  and  for  the  use  in  the 
book  itself,  I  know  this  work  only  as  mentioned  here  and  in  Weber's 
account,  Monatsberichte  d.  k.  Preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wise.,  Nov.  1873. 

Tl  The  Vayu-Purana  sets  the  evil  period  of  slave-kings  at  a  time  not 
very  long  (relatively)  before  the  ascension  of  Chandragupta  (*  who  will 
reign  for  twenty-four  years ')  and  Agoka ;  but  quite  a  while  before  the 
Yavanas,  who  are  to  reign  for  eighty  years :  Vayu  P.  ii.  87. 321  ff.,  356. 
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however.     We  learn  thence  that  in  emergencies  kings  may 
of  any  caste.     Yudhishthira  asked :     '  Suppose  the  castes  c< 


be 
con-  ^ 
f  osed,  and  a  hostile  army  appearing ;  suppose  the  re^lar  troops 
defeated ;  then  suppose  some  strong  man  should  anse,  even  a 
priest,  a  man  of  the  people-caste,  or  a  slave :  if  he  protected  the 
people  (as  king),  would  ne  do  right  or  not  V  The  sage  replies : 
^He  that  is  a  shore  in  a  shoreless  place,  he  that  is  a  boat  in  a 
boatless  place,  whether  he  be  a  slave  or  whatever  he  be,  is  worthy 
of  honor.  Let  the  people  honor  him  on  whom  when  helpless 
they  rely  and  prosper ;  let  them  honor  him  as  if  he  were  their 
own  blood ;  for  a  priest  without  knowledge  and  a  king  without 
protecting-power  are  but  wooden  elephants.  He  that  protects 
the  good  and  drives  evil  away  should  be  made  king.'*  This 
passage  explains  '  caste-mixture ' ;  it  is  political  confusion,  im- 
plying war. 

5.  Sticcessiony  choice  of  hing^  pri/rnogenitu/re. — The  kingdom 
either  descended  directly  to  the  Icing's  eldest  son  without  ques- 
tion, or  the  new  kinff  was  chosen  by  popular  election.  Such 
were  the  earUest  conoitions  in  India,f  but  the  latter  case  is  at 
all  periods  rare,  and  probably  unknown  in  the  Epic  age.:|:  K, 
however,  the  people  nad  lost  the  right  of  determining  abso- 
lutely the  next  occupant  of  the  throne,  they  still  retained,  as 
we  see  them  through  historical  legends,  in  a  limited  though 
irregular  form,  the  power  of  modi^ng  the  choice  determined 
on  by  the  aristocracy.§  They  have  stiU  the  unchallenged  right 
of  protesting  against  what  seems  to  them  an  unworthy  choice 
for  their  next  ruler,  and  dare  to  deny  any  such  choice  to  the 
present  king,  if  it  does  not  coincide  with  their  views.     And  if 

*  xiL  78. 85  ff.    In  a  later  period,  Pariah  kings  were  recognized. 

I  Compare  Zimmer,  Altind.  Leb,,  p.  162,  172. 
janniatai.  pramdnena  jye^Pio  raja  ytLdhi§thiraJj,y  i.  115.  25.      The 
extraordinary  statement   in  Para<^.  G.  S.  i.  68,  that  *  royalty  does  not 
depend  on  hereditary  right,  but  on  acquisition  by  the  sword  *  is  well 
omitted  by  the  commentator.    It  must  be  a  late  interpolation. 

§  In  the  event  of  an  undisputed  succession,  and  the  crown-prince 
being  a  minor  on  the  king's  death,  the  kingdom  is  kept  for  the  prince 
by  an  older  relative  who  governs  it  as  if  he  were  king,  according  to  the ' 
Eipic  practice  (i.  102. 1 :  hate  citrdiigade  bhi^mo  bale  bhrdtari  .  .  pdlaydm- 
dsa  tad  rdjyath  satyavatydmate  sthital^ ;  but  see  101. 13,  vicitravirydfy .  . 
bhl^masva  vacane  sthital}, .  .  anvagdsat .  .  mtvpditdmaham  padam).  But 
the  boy  had  a  nominal  sovereignty,  and  tne  dowager  queen's  authority 
is  said  to  be  respected.  The  representative  is  here  the  elder  brother, 
who  in  conse(][uence  of  a  vow  could  not  succeed  to  the  throne.  The 
boy-prince  (still  bdla  and  aprdptayduvana)  wais  not  sixteen,  and  con- 
sequently a  minor.  In  the  Ramaya^a,  on  the  king's  death  the  whole 
control  of  government  is  immediately  assumed  by  the  family-priest, 
and  a  session  of  subordinate  priests  (K.  ii.  69).  It  will  be  noticed  that 
no  such  spiritual  guidance  of  the  state  is  found  in  the  interregnum 
recorded  in  the  Mahabharata,  although  we  have  instances  of  kings 
deluded  enough  to  let  the  royal  power  fall  into  the  priests'  hands ;  but 
this  is  emphatically  stated  to  be  a  folly  (see  below). 

VOL.  xm.  18 
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we  find  that  in  no  such  case  the  people  gain  their  point,  it  is 
still  not  less  instructive  to  observe  m  what  manner  thej  lose  it ; 
for  in  each  example  that  legend  has  preserved  we  see  that  the 
king  is  obliged  to  make  good  his  choice  (never  by  force,  but) 
by  arguments  addressed  in  a  respectful  manner  to  the  protests 
01  the  people.  The  inner  meaning  of  such  legends  seems  to  be 
that  the  kmg  was  not  yet  an  absolute  monarch.  The  people's 
constitution  was  the  tradition  of  their  race.  This  the  king 
dared  virtually  to  annul ;  but  he  did  not  yet  venture  to  set  it 
aside  without  a  pretext,  nor  did  he  feel  himself  independent  of 
the  veto  that  the  people  had  the  power  of  declaring.  '  They 
say  that  the  warrior-caste  owes  its  superiority  to  physicfu  might  f* 
but  this  physical  might  depended  on  the  good-will  of  the 
people;  as  its  moral  power  rested  in  the  approbation  of  the 
priest,  to  whom  *  the  warrior-caste  stands  nearest.'! 

A  word  before  giving  the  legends.  The  greatest  sorrow  to 
a  Hindu  was  lack  of  a  son,  since  the  latter's  services  in  render- 
ing oblations  to  the  manes  were  necessary  to  procuring  salva- 
tio  X  for  the  father.  If,  in  addition,  the  father  was  a  king,  and, 
saw  his  power  likely  to  pass  into  another  line  in  default  of  an 
own  son  to  succeed  him,  we  may  imagine  what  distress  was 
that  sonless  king's  who  saw  before  him  at  once  a  prospective 
loss  of  private  happiness  and  of  family  honor.  So  great  seemed 
this  danger  that  a  proverb  arose,  *  one  son  is  no  son ;'  and,  lest 
an  only  son  should  die  and  leave  the  afflicted  and  aged  father 
in  a  worse  condition  than  before,  every  means  was  tried  to 
secure  at  least  two  possible  heirs.§ 


*  hcUajyerthafyf  i.  128.  It ;  kfatriyd^dm  balarh  jye^tham,  i.  137. 11. 

t  iii.  147.  2.  These  tales,  it  will  be  noted,  represent  the  penople  as  a 
whole  (including  as  a  general  thing  the  priests)  against  the  King.  We 
may  say  that  the  legend  was  created  to  honor  the  priest,  but  it  seems  to 
me  more  probable  that  the  general  legend  was  there,  and  the  priest  a 
mere  spokesman.  For  the  legends  are  an  Epic  growth,  as  is  plainly 
seen,  from  an  earlier  form.  Had  the  priest  desired  his  own  glory,  he 
would,  in  telling  the  story,  have  excluded  the  people,  and  represented 
himself  alone  as  the  advocate  of  justice. 

t  i.  159. 5 :  compare  punndmno  narakdt,  e.  g.  R.  ii.  115. 12. 

I  Perhaps  the  most  extreme  case  of  this  national  dread  of  sonlessness 
is  shown  in  the  boy  Jantu,  a  legend  that  may  perhaps  not  be  all  legend, 
and  is  interesting  also  as  adding  another  to  the  few  recorded  stones  of 
human  sacrifice.  The  story  in  orief  is  that  before  the  birth  of  the  boy 
his  father  had  lived  long  and  married  a  hundred  wives,  but  obtained 
only  one  son.  An  accident  causing  the  king  to  reflect  on  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  boy's  life,  he  asked  nis  priests  how  he  could  obtain  more 
children.  They  advised  him  to  sacrifice  the  boy,  promising  that  each 
wife  should  then  bear  a  son.  This  sacrifice  is  determined  on  and  carried 
out,  *  the  mother  shrieking  in  despair  like  a  bird  over  its  slain  offspring.* 
The  boy  is  bound,  laid  on  the  altar,  sacrificed,  and  burned.  Of  course 
the  priests'  prediction  is  realized  :  iii.  127-128.  Compare  the  distress 
of  Rama's  father  in  like  circumstances,  etc.  The  same  idea,  that  one 
son  is  little  better  than  none,  meets  us  in  II.  xxiv.  588-540. 
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The  normal  succession  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Da$aratha  and 
Rama.  The  former  had  several  worthy  sons.  They  grew  up 
and  married.  The  eldest  was  a  model  prince,  beloved  by  the 
people  and  by  his  father.  So  the  king  had  a  consultation  with 
the  sacvva^  or  military  ministers  and  the  family  priests  in 
regard  to  the  time  for  consecrating  the  prince  in  the  '  crown- 
pnnceship'  (yu^ardiya).  These  military  and  priestly  minis- 
ters {mantriTiahj  including  both)  agreed  that  the  time  was  now ; 
and  the  family  priest  was  told  to  make  ready  for  the  ceremony 
(the  'consecration'  of  the  prince  being  a  formal  religious  cere- 
mony). Here  the  king  assumes  the  succession,  and  asks  the 
advice  of  the  ministers  as  to  the  time  for  the  ceremony ;  and 
nothing  further  would  have  occurred,  were  it  not  for  the  mach- 
inations of  a  queen,  who  binds  the  king  to  change  his  mind. 
But  the  indicated  line  of  action  is  the  ormnary  procedure.* 

I  have  now  to  show,  in  so  far  as  legendary  illustration  may, 
1.  That,  if  there  are  two  sound  sons,  the  king  had  no  allowed 
right  to  select  other  than  the  eldest  as  heir,  and  if  he  exceeded 
his  right  in  this  regard  the  people  openly  and  threateningly 
called  him  to  account  for  his  departure;  2.  that  in  a  case 
where,  on  account  of  disease  or  legal  uncertainty,  the  legitimate 
heir  in  the  family  was  doubtful,  the  people  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  selection  between  the  disputed  aspirants ;  3.  that  the 
people  are  said  to  have  elected  a  king,  or  in  another  case  to 
nave  made  king  and  declared  as  such  the  infant  son  of  their 
former  king — tlie  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  in  the  last  case 
being  the  assumed  necessity  of  ratification  on  the  part  of  the 
peoiwe  of  what  we  should  naturallv  suppose  to  have  needed  no 
such  sanction.  But  the  people's  election  is  always  limited  to  a 
choice  from  one  family  (in  the  Epic  tradition)  of  their  own 
people.  I  shall  premise  by  saying  that,  in  general,  the  assump- 
tion is  that  the  eldest  son  is  the  natural  heir,  as  Yudhishthira 
18  virtually  king  alone,  and  has  no  sharer  of  his  regal  dignity, 
high  as  stood  his  brothers  in  his  own  and  in  popular  esteem.f 

*  iii.  277. 1  ff. ;  7,  mantraydntdsa  aacivdir  dharmajfidig  ca  purohitdify, 
f  The  Ramaya^a  of  course  knows  only  direct  succession,  to  the  eldest. 
Any  other  transfer  was  a  crime.  Compare  R.  ii.  7. 18-19  for  a  true  sum- 
mary :  bahundm  am  putrdndm  eko  rdjye  *  hhi^icyate  jye^the^  putrefu 
rdjyatantrdt^i  pdrtkivd  daajanti  (and  these  again  on  their  eldest,  never 
on  their  brothers).  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  in  an  earlier  form 
of  our  poem  the  brothers  shared  more  or  less  in  the  regal  power.  Yu- 
dhishthira is  certainly  treated  very  contemptuously,  and  badgered  a 
good  deal  (even  in  our  present  version),  by  his  two  brothers  (compare 
the  gambling  scene,  and  that  after  Abhimanyu^s  death).  Zimmer  makes 
it  probable  tnat  an  early  family-rule  existed  in  some  cases,  becoming 
an  individual  sovereignty  only  through  the  audaciousness  of  one  mem- 
ber, who  made  himself  *  the  sole  ruler,*  perhaps  with  his  relatives*  con- 
sent. Compare  2^immer,  pp.  176-7 ;  and  for  other  verses  on  the  subject 
from  the  Kamaya^a  see  K.  ii.  86. 10  (of.  88. 12) ;  iv.  17. 80,  where  *  three 
fathers'  are  the  natural  father,  the  teacher,  and  the  eldest  brother. 
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1.  A  king  had  caused  it  to  be  known  that  he  intended  to 
make  his  younger  son  heir,  because  the  eldest  had  revolted,  or 
(in  another  version)  had  not  obeyed  his  wishes.  Thereupon  the 
people,  headed  by  the  priests,  came  en  masse  and  demanded 
now  he  could  do  this ;  protesting  that  a  younger  son  might  not 
'overstep'  the  elder,  and  closing  this  fonnai  address  with  the 
words :  '  Tliis  we  make  known  to  thee ;  see  that  thou  do  thy 
duty.'  The  king  now  mildly  argues  with  the  people,  and  says 
sophistically  that  a  son  who  opposes  his  father  is  by  good  men 
regarded  as  not  being  a  son  at  all, '  and  the  law  of  Qutra  (a  semi- 
divine  authority)  has  induced  me  to  do  this.'  In  consequence 
solely  of  these  arguments,  the  people  retire  and  feubmit :  not 
because  of  the  king's  will,  but  because  of  his  reasoning ;  and  in 
closing  they  say  expressly,  '  and  if  it  is  Qukra  who  has  com- 
manded it,  there  is  no  more  to  say. '  Thus  it  was  that  Yayati 
was  enabled  to  establish  Puru  his  younger  son  as  heir  instead 
of  Yadu,  his  eldest.* 

2.  As  Pfindu  the  younger  son  received  the  kingdom  because 
his  brother  was  defective,  '  for  the  gods  do  not  approve  of  a 
defective  king '  (v.  149. 25),  so  another,  ancient  legend  of  the 
family  shows  in  its  Epic  form  an  otherwise  legitimate  heir  de- 
prived of  the  throne  for  the  same  reason  by  the  decision  of  the 
people.f  Pratipa  (great  grandfather  of  Vasudeva)  had  three 
sons,  Devfipi,  Balhika,  Qantanu.  Although  the  eldest  was  a 
leper,  he  was  yet  much  beloved  by  the  kmg,  by  his  brothers, 
and  by  the  people.  No  one  opposed  his  succession  until  his 
father  (who  had  set  his  heart  on  Devapi's  reigning)  had  made 
all  the  preparations  necessary  to  install  liim  as  heir-apparent. 
But  in  vain  was  the  king's  desire.  For  '  the  priests,  the  sen- 
iors (the  old  councillors),  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  the 
country,  forbade  his  consecration.':]:  This  sudden  uprising 
was  due  to  the  people's  objection  to  having  a  leper  as 
sovereign,    and   their  refusal   succeeded,  without   a  word  of 


*  i.  85. 22  flf . ;  v.  149. 1  ff .     Compare  V.  P.  iv.  10 ;  Vayu  P.  ii.  81. 75. 

f  Compare  the  different  accounts  of  Devapi  in  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts, 
i.  278  ff .  The  Matsya  asserts  that  the  *  people'  in  general  discarded  him. 
The  tale  is  old,  and  found  thus  in  the  Nirukta  (ii.  10),  but  with  the  im- 
portant modification  that  Cantanu  unrighteously  got  the  kingdom  with- 
out mention  of  the  people.  The  V.  P.  (iv.  20.  7  ff.)  coincides  with  the 
Nirukta  version,  except  in  the  return  of  the  elder  as  purohita.  He  is 
here  an  unbeliever.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Epic  we  have  only  the  reli- 
gious zeal  of  Devfipi  given  as  reason  for  his  becoming  a  hermit.  Com- 
pare i.  94. 61 ;  Weber,  Ind,  St  i.  208.  This  king  ^antanu  had  (i.  95. 46) 
the  power  of  healing  age  by  touch.  Compare  Vayu  P. :  yaih  yaih  rajd 
spT^ti  vdi  Jirnarh  samayato  naram,  punar  yuvd  «a  hhavati  tasmdt  te 
cantanurh  vtduQ^  and  thence  in  the  next  verse  his  *  renowned  cantanu- 
tvam';  a  good  instance  of  myth  from  name  (Vayu  P.  ii.  87. 332),  and 
qlokas  from  single  words  (see  Epic  verse). 

X  pdurajdna]^ui&h,  etc.,  nivaray&mdsul^,  v.  149.28. 
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anger  on  the  part  of  the  kin^.     The  eldest  son  soon  retired 
into  the  woods,  and  the  youngest  reigned  at  his  father's  death.* 


♦  Not  the  second  son  ;  for  the  latter,  Balhlka,  long  before  convinced 
that  his  elder  brother  would  succeed  to  the  throne,  had  left  the  realm 
and  gone  to  his  mother's  brother,  by  whom  he  was  adopted,  and  to 
whose  throne  he  ultimately  succeeded,  permitting  his  father's  throne 
to  pass  into  the  possession  of  his  younger  brother.  This  part  of  the 
story  has  also  historical  interest.  It  is  nis  mother's  brother  to  whom 
the  prince  goes.  I  think  the  gradual  rising  of  the  i)erson  called  '  moth- 
er's brother  has  never  been  noticed.  This  relative  is  in  the  time  of  the 
Epic  the  nearest  after  those  of  one's  own  home.  In  the  war-cries,  for 
instance,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  division  of  this  paper,  it  is  always 
the  *  mother's  brother*  on  whom,  next  to  father  and  brother,  an  endan- 
gered soldier  calls  for  aid.  In  fact,  the  mother's  brother  is  the  one 
prominent  uncle ;  no  exception  to  this  general  rule  being  found  in  the 
case  of  Vidura,  to  whom  the  Pandus  say  *Thou  art  our  father's 
brother,'  and  appeal  to  him  for  aid  (ii.  78. 7) ;  since  I  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  pitpyya  (patrutis)  vanishes,  or  that,  when  he  is  pres- 
ent and  offers  aid,  he  is  not,  as  in  this  case,  termed  by  the  suppbants 
*  father's  brother,  like  a  father.'  But  when  no  relative  is  present,  then 
the  *  mother's  brother,'  not  the  *  father's  brother,'  is  invoked  or  spoken 
of  as  the  uncle  par  excellence.  This  is  e.  g.  illustrated  in  fable,  as 
where  the  demure  cat  says  to  the  foolish  mice  *  I  will  be  your  guar- 
dian, I  will  be  a  mother's  brother  to  you'  (v.  160.  33).  The  curious  thing 
about  the  matter  is  that  this  is  a  new,  not  an  old  view  of  uncleship. 
For  after  the  Epic  come  the  Pura^as.  and  here  we  find  this  preponder- 
ance of  the  mother's  brother  to  a  still  greater  extent.  Thus  we  have 
in  the  Brhannaradiya  Purai^a  a  list  of  gurus ^  or  ^  venerable  persons' 
(see  end  of  note) ;  and  among  them,  although  the  '  mother's  brother'  ap- 
pears, we  find  no  *  father's  brother.'  The  Vayu  Pura^a  (ii.  8.  87)  says 
that  '  a  son  favors  his  mother's  brother,  a  daughter  her  fathers,  and 
the  son  is  like  his  mother  :'  as  if  this  were  an  attempt  to  account  for 
the  prominence  of  the  mother's  brother  (*  favor'  is  really  in  a  Yankee 
sense,  and  means  resemble,  as  the  text  shows  :  mdtulam  bhajate  putrdfy 
pxifn  hhagati  kanyakd,  yathd^ld  hhaven  mdtd  tathd^Uo  bhavet  sutal^j, 
j^ut  this  (it  is  curious  to  note)  is-  auite  opposed  to  the  older  law-books, 
in  which  we  find  the  father's  Tbrother  mentioned  first— e.  g.  when 
honor  is  to  be  shown — and  the  mother's  mentioned  last.  Thus  in  Vas. 
zix.  31  (quoted  above,  p.  99)  we  find  that  the  king  is  to  support  his 
queen's  *  father's  l)rother,  mother's  brother  ;'  and  in  G.  vi.  7  Mutation 
is  enjoined  only  for  the  wife  of  the  father's  brother  ;  and  ib.  9,  where 
the  uncles  themselves  are  saluted,  the  patruus  precedes.  The  same  in 
^.pastamba  (i.  4. 14.  It),  where  the  father's  brother  precedes.  So  also  in 
G.  V.  27,  when  the  madhuparka  is  offered,  the  father's  brother  is  men- 
tioned first ;  and  the  same  order  obtains  in  the  house-laws  of  Agvalayana 
ii.  24. 4).  Manu  is  later,  although  in  one  instance,  where  the  mother's 
)rother  is  mentioned  first  (ii.  130),  we  have  afterwards  the  father's  sis- 
ter (ib.  183)  before  the  mother's  sister  (131  reverses  this,  as  does  Vishnu 
xxxii.  8).  But  in  general  Manu  stands  with  the  Epic  ;  thus,  in  iii.  119, 
only  the  mdtula  is  honored  when  returning  from  a  journey  (compare 
ib.  148) ;  and  in  iv.  179  the  only  uncle  one  should  not  dispute  with  is  the 
mother's  brother,  though  in  general  relatives  of  both  father  and 
mother  follow  ;  for  *  a  mother  and  maternal  relatives'  are  the  most  im- 
portant (ib.  183).  Whether  this  change  is  purely  linguistic  {mdtula  be- 
comes uncle  in  general),  or  represents  the  growth  of  *  divided  families ' 
(M.  ix.  Ill),  I  cannot  say.  It  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  mother's 
brother  was  in  the  home  more  than  the  father's  brother,  just  as 
we  see  that  Qakuni,  the  bosom-friend  of  Hastina's  crown-prince 
and  constant  resident  in  his  palace,  was  his  mother's  brother.    The 
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This  story,  given  as  history,  is  interesting,  on  account  of 
the  changes  introduced  into  it  by  the  Epic.  For  in  the  older 
version  of  the  Nirukta  the  priests  alone  state  to  the  younger 
brother,  who  here  takes  the  throne  from  the  elder,  that  his  act 
is  wrong,  and  convince  him  that  he  is  a  usurper.  The  Epic, 
on  the  other  hand,  puts  the  whole  people  forward  as  intro- 
ducing a  democratic  remonstrance,  with  the  priests  as  their 
mouth-piece.  To  the  Epic  compilers,  therefore,  it  seemed  nat- 
ural that  the  people  should  be  m  this  state  of  quasi-revolt ;  or 
they  found  the  legend  changed  thus,  and  representing  such  a 
tone  as  this. 

A^in,  the  case  .of  the  settlement  of  the  claims  between 
the  rfindus  and  Kurus  themselves  —  the  plot  of  the  whole 
play.  The  question  to  the  Hindus  is  exceemngly  complicated, 
bhritarashtra,  the  natural  heir  in  the  first  generation,  was 
bUnd  and  excluded  from  the  throne ;  his  younger  brother, 
Pandu,  reigned,  but  resigned  the  throne  to  become  a  hermit. 
This  obliged  Dhritarfishtra  to  rule  (the  other  possible  heirs  we 
can  overfook  in  this  connection).  The  sons  of  each  grow  up 
together.  DhritarSshtra  installs  his.  nephew  as  heir-apparent, 
either  from  a  sense  of  right  or  through  fear  of, the  people 
(i.  139. 1-2).  And  what  happens  ?  His  own  sons  conspire  to  get 
the  throne.  The  king  changes  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  heir. 
Then  the  people  murmured  against  the  king  (Dhritarashtra), 
and  said  that  his  son  was  not  so  brave  or  so  good  as  the 
nephew ;  and  therefore  they  would  have  the  nephew  for  king. 
They  feared  a  plot,  and  became  even  bolder.  '  They  met  m 
courtyards  and  on  the  streets,  and  in  assemblies,'  and  demanded 
that  tlie  king  should  be  dethroned,  and  liis  nephew  not  only 
installed  as  future  king  but  made  king  at  once.     '  For  how,' 

list  of  (piru8  or  venerable  persons  alluded  to  above,  is,  though  late, 
interestmg  enough  to  auote  in  full.  It  is  from  the  Bfhann&rad.  Pu- 
r&^a,  0.88  if.,  and  is  followed  by  a  foolish  passage  which  maintains 
that  after  all  the  best  gur^  is  he  that  studies  the  Furaijias  (an  evident 
addition  to  the  list,  preceded  by  an  interruption).  This  list  reads  :  *  I 
will  declai*e  to  thee  the  reverend  gurus.  Those  that  read  the  Vedas  and 
those  that  explain  the  meanings  of  the  Vedas  ipdhyetdrag  ca  veddn  ye 
veddrthdjidrh  ca  bodhakdfy);  those  that  explain  tne  meaning  of  the 
codes  on  polity  and  a  teller  of  right  {vaktd  dJiarmdn) ;  rcsolvers  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  holy  texts  and  Vedic  words ;  a  teller  of  observ- 
ances ;  he  that  frees  one  from  danger ;  he  that  gives  or  supplies  one 
with  sustenance,  and  he  that  causes  good  deeds  to  be  done  (or,  v.  1., 
prevents  bad  deeds) ;  a  brother-in-law ;  a  mother's  brother ;  an  elder 
orother ;  a  father ;  he  that  consecrates  or  performs  other  ceremonies — 
these  are  the  people  to  be  revered.' 

On  Balhika.  as  a  type  (Bactrian)  see  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  i.  743.  *  One's 
own  people,  even  if  devoid  of  virtue,  is  better  (than  a  strange  people)' 
says  the  Kamayai;ui,  vi.  66. 18  ff. — a  sentiment  strange  to  the  Epic,  and 
based  on  an  extension  of  the  svadhamuify  greydn  theory  of  the  castes 
{nirgunafy  svajanafy  greydn). 
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they  asked,  '  can  this  Dhritarashtra  now  have  a  right  to  the 
kingdom,  when  he  failed  to  obtain  it  before  on  account  of  his 
blindness?'*  That  these  plans  would  have  succeeded  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  king  seduced  his  nephews  to  a 
distant  town  and  tried  to  bum  them.  The  people,  believing  in 
their  death,  sank  into  passive  acquiescence  to  the  yoke.  But 
again,  far  later  in  the  drama,  when  this  nephew  nas  become 
king  of  a  neighboring  city,  and  returns  to  his  paternal  home, 
and  is  cheated  out  of  the  kingdom  he  has  made,  and  banished 
into  the  woods  by  the  wiles  of  Dhritarashtra's  son,  even  then 
the  people  cry  out  as  before  against  the  Kurus,  and  the  priests 
become  enraged  and  refuse  to  perform  their  duties.f  in  the 
earlier  scene  the  king  is  supported  in  his  schemes  by  his  sons, 
and  the  ministers  give  no  sign  of  disapproval.  But  for  the 
people,  he  would  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  send  his  nephew 
away,  before  putting  his  son  on  the  throne.  The  question  of 
legal  right  is  but  lightly  touched  upon.  The  people  know  that 
it  is  a  disputed  point  which  prince  has  a  technical  right  to 
reign.  They  insist,  however,  on  the  moral  superiority  of  their 
choice,  and  their  right  to  choose.  When  the  technical  point 
comes  up  for  discussion,  Dhritarashtra  himself  acknowledges 
that  the  nephew  ought  to  have  had  the  throne,  and  throws  the 
whole  blame  on  his  son.  His  queen  also  says :  'it  is  the  custom 
in  our  family  that  the  crown  snail  descend  from  father  to  son ;' 
and  therefore  argues  that  the  son  of  the  first  actually  reigning 
monarch  had  the  right  to  succeed.:]: 

•  3.  The  last  case  under  discussion  is  the  election  and  ratifi- 
cation of  the  king  by  the  people.  The  first  case,  of  election,  is 
shown  by  a  literal  translation  of  the  passage  describing  how 
Kuru  came  to  be  king.  Samvarana  had  a  son  called  Kuru. 
He  was  a  virtuous  man.  'This  Kuru  all  the  people  elected 
(sic)  to  the  kingship,  saying  "  he  is  a  virtuous  man."  '§ 

Ratification  by  the  people  is  shown  in  the  following  legendary 
instance.  At  his  father's  deuth,  Janamejaya  was  a  mere  child. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  iristallea  as  king  (there  were 
no  objections  raised).  How  was  this  accomplished  ?  '  All  the 
people  inhabiting  the  city  collected  together,  and  this  boy,  the 
lormer  king's  son,  they  made  king  (sic) ;  and  this  Janamejaya 
whom  the  people  had  declared  king  (sic)  governed  the  kingdom 
with  his  councillors  and  priests.'!     As  if  to  emphasize  the  fact, 

*  1.141. 28  ff. 

t  ii.  80. 28-26 ;  81. 22. 

t  rdjyaih  kuruT^m  anupurvabhojyaih  kramdgato  nafy  kutadhanna 
efah,  V.  148.  80. 

is  (kuruTh)  rdjatve  tarn  prajdi.  sarvadharmajHa  iti  vavrire :  i.  94. 49. 
nnnirh  giguih  tasya  sutam  pracakrire  sametya  puravdsino  jandl),, 
fifpam  yam  dhas  tarn  janamejayajh  jandff,,  etc.,  i.  44. 6.    The  Purohita 
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the  statement  is  repeated.  These  may  be  nothing  but  legends, 
but  they  are  certainly  instructive.  We  may  say  that  'the 
people'  imply  priests  in  each  case.  But  we  see  that,  though 
the  priests  sometimes  head  the  uprising,  they  are  not  always 
implied,  and  (as  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  electing  the  Pandu)  they 
are  not  probably  meant  at  all  when  'the  people'  alone  are 
spoken  of.  Even  where  the  priests  head  the  remonstrating 
people,  we  have  the  people  as  a  whole  protesting  against  the 
royal  design ;  for  the  priests  in  these  legends  never  undertake 
to  face  the  king  separately,  but  are  represented  as  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  popular  wish. 

As  to  the  disability  arising  from  physical  defects  (debarring 
eunuchs,  lepers,  and  even  morally  imperfect  sons,  such  as 
drunkards),  although  insisted  upon  m  the  law,  and  urffed,  when 
useful  to  urge  it,  m  the  Epic,  it  is  plain  that  no  such  bar  was 
felt  to  be  infrangible  in  the  early  period;  this  is  shown  by 
Dliritarashtra's  succeeding  his  brother,  and  by  the  blind  king 
(whose  power  is  described  in  another  story  as  usurped)  being 
reinstated  by  the  people.  The  usurper  was  slain  by  the  'coun- 
cillors ;'  the  people  then  insisted  that  the  former  king  should  be 
installed  again  as  monarch,  saying :  '  Blind  or  not  blind,  this 
man  shall  be  our  king.'  * 

The  royal  laws  especiallv  recommend  that  a  king  shall 
'make  his  son  sure  in  the  Kingdom  before  his  own  death' 
(xii.  63. 19);  and  this  is  also  enjoined  in  Manu's  law-book. 
From  the  account  of  Yudhishthira's  sudden  leap  to  fame  on 
being  chosen  crown-prince  (i.  139. 1  ff.),  and  from  the  power  of 
the  subsequent  heir,  it  seems  as  if  the  king,  in  thus  installing 
his  successor,  virtually  handed  over  to  him  most  of  the  govern- 
ing power.  At  the  court  of  Dhritarashtra,  all  is  done  by  com- 
mand of  his  son,  who  (as  in  the  gambling  scene)  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  insist  that  the  old  monarch  shall  revoke  a  sentence 
passed  against  his  own  (the  crown-prince's)  will.  Nevertheless, 
when  Yudhishthira  iinally  obtains  the  kingdom,  he  makes  a 
formal  offer  of  submission  to  the  old  king.  But  practically 
the  heir-apparent,  when  chosen  ero^vll-prince  by  his  father, 
seems  to  have  thereby  become  participator  in  the  ruling  power, 
and  the  old  king  sinks  gradually  into  the  background.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Dhritarashtra  is  still  alive  when  his  son  is  called 
the  rdjd.\ 

and  counciUors;  in  the  verse  preceding,  attend  only  to  the  ceremonies 
appropriate  to  the  decease  of  tne  old  king.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
they  are  included  in  the  subject  {puravdsinah)  oi  the  next  verse.  But 
they  cannot  exclude  these  (as  they  do  in  the  Ramayaij^a). 

♦  iii.  299. 5.    This  is  professedly  a  legend. 

t  e.  g.  XV.  10. 20.  The  old  king  is  a  rdjar^i  in  ib.  12. 1  (where,  bv  the 
way,  Arjuna  calls  Bhima  *  his  elder  and  his  Guru  :'  a  curious  instance 
of  the  reverence  for  age,  even  when  the  eldest  is  not  implied). 
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The  king  is,  however,  formally  bid  to  banish  the  heir-appar- 
ent if  he  does  anything  worthy  of  such  punishment ;  in  connec- 
tion with  which  rule  this  interestinff  tale  is  related  :  '  The  son 
of  Bahu's  son,  Asamailjas,  whose  father  was  wise  and  good, 
had  to  be  banished ;  for  he  caused  the  children  in  the  city  to 
be  drowned.  Therefore  he  was  abandoned  by  his  father,  and 
was  banished  (vivasitah),  even  as  Qvetaketu  was  abandoned 
by  Uddalaka  the  seer,  because  he  treated  the  priests  badly ' 
(xii.  57. 8-10).  Whether  the  people  compelled  the  prince's  ban- 
ishment is  not  stated. 

6.  Royal  Consecration. — The  royal  consecration*  was  per- 
formed by  a  bath  and  baptism  of  water,  as  an  accompaniment  of 
a  religious  service.  Suitable  hymns  and  a  Vedic  ceremonial  of 
course  characterized  the  occasion.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
simple  event  of  a  prince's  succeeding  a  deceased  father  the 
repetition  of  Vedic  verses,  with  the  application  of  water  at 
the  hands  of  the  priest,  granted  the  consent  of  the  people,  was 
suflScient :  such  as,  for  instance,  in  the  succession  as  described 
in  the  Ramfiya^a.t  The  assent  of  the  people  is  obtained  to 
the  succession  in  the  first  place.     After  the  king's  death,  the 

E nests  and  council  meet,  decide  which  prince  shall  be  called 
ing,  baptize  him,  and  he  becomes  king.  In  the  event  of  a 
king's  recovering  his  lost  kingdom,  we  have,  as  in  Yudhish- 
thira's  case,  more  formality.  The  ceremony  itself,  as  here  de- 
scribed, is,  however,  essentially  the  same.J  The  king  and 
Krishna  sit  together  on  two  smooth  jewelled-crowned  thrones. 
Krishna  rises,  takes  the  consecrated  horn,  and  pours  water 
upon  the  king,  proclaiming  him  at  tlie  same  time  '  lord  of  the 
earth.'  This  ceremony  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  an  assem- 
bled multitude  of  all  th«  citizens,  to  whom  gold  and  other 
gifts  are  given.  The  '  sacred  vessel  of  consecration'  (dbhise- 
canikam  ohdridam)  is  richly  adorned  with  gems.  Krishna 
gives  next  the  word  to  the  priest,  who  completes  the  consecra- 
tion with  suitable  verses  (xii.  40.  3  ff.). 

This  king  has  already  long  before  passed  through  the  rdiar  \ 
suya^  or  consecration  of  king  as  emperor.§     When  the   kmg 

*  '  To  be  consecrated,  to  sacrifice,  and  to  protect  the  people,  are  the 
chief  duties  of  a  king,^  says  the  Ramaya^a  (u.  118. 28). 

f  Accompanied  of  coui*se  by  music,  singers,  etc.:  R.  ii.  12. 11. 

t  In  the  Kamaya^a,  the  priestly  council  meet  in  the  aabha  (assembly- 
hall),  and  the  chief  priest  makes  an  address,  explaining  the  death  of 
the  king  and  the  necessity  for  having  a  new  one  consecrated.  The 
elder  son  being  banished,  the  younger  must  reign,  for  many  ills  ensue 
to  a  kingless  people.  The  older  councillors  say  *■  even  when  the  king 
was  alive,  we  stood  at  your  orders  {gaaane) ;  proceed,  then,  give  your 
orders'  {sa  na?,i  gddhi).  After  this  the  election  is  practically  over,  and 
there  remains  only  the  ceremony:  R.  ii.  60.  1  ff.,  88;  from  70.1,  the 
councillors  are  all  priests,  as  usual  in  later  legal  assemblies  {pari^d). 

^  A  detailed  account  of  this  ceremony  will  be  found  in  the  seventh  1 
volume  of  the  J.  R.  A.  S.,  by  Wilson,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  ) 
R&jendralala  Mitra's  ludo- Aryans. 
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has  conciuered  enough  to  make  Inmself  think  that  he  can  as 
sume  to  De  emperor  over  his  surrounding  neighbors,  reducing 
them  tliereby  to  the  condition  of  tributaries,  he  must  send  out 
armies  to  verify  liis  claim.  All  must  be  subdued  and  made  to 
give  tribute,  though  some  are  prevailed  upon  to  own  them- 
selves inferior,  and  send  tribute,  without  an  actual  conquest 
having  taken  place.  Friends  and  relatives  mav  be  exempted 
from  this  necessity ;  and,  at  least  in  the  case  oi  relatives,  the 
superiority  of  the  claimant  appears  to  be  waived,  as  he  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  family,  and  his  honor  is  shared  by  those 
of  the  same  blood,  althougli  ruling  over  a  different  city.  If 
his  claim  to  universal  sovereignty  is  not  successfully  disputed, 
the  ambitious  king  proceeds  to  proclaim  himself  lord  of  Kings, 
or  emperor,  by  holding  high  festival  in  his  own  honor,  and 
making  a  feast,  to  which  all  decent  })eople  in  his  own  state 
and  the  nobility  from  neighboring  states  are  invited,  the  con- 
quered kings  appearing  as  undenings,  bearing  the  promised 
tribute.  A  ceremony  of  consecration  is  gone  through  with 
similar  to  that  above,  and  seems  to  Ihj  ar  ratification  of  the  first 
perfonnance,  subsequent  to  a  new  war  occurring  some  years 
after  imperial  power  had  been  j)roclaimed,  which  obliged  the 
once  acknowledged  emperor  to  reinforce  his  claim,  and  show 
that  it  was  allowed.  In  the  second  consecration,  we  find  a  new 
assembly  of  kings ;  in  the  first,  the  king's  and  the  emperor's 
brothers  serve  as  attendants.* 

Confirmative  of  imperial  powder  is  the  formal  rite  prelimi- 
nary to  the  famous  horse-sacrifice.  This  ceremony  as  a  reli- 
gious rite  absolves  from  sin ;  politically  it  proclaims  the  suc- 
cessful ends  of  the  would-be  emperor's  desires.  The  rajamya 
appears  to  be  a  very  old,  but  naturally  a  rare  rite ;  the  horse- 
sacrifice  consummates  the  same  wish,  but  may  also  be  employed 
merely  as  a  religious  rite  by  any  king,  without  any  such  claim. 
The  names  of  ten  kings  that  have  held  a  mja^uya  are  pre- 
served in  the  Aitareya  Hrahmana  (viii.  15) ;  the  consecration 

*  The  first  ceremony  is  described  in  ii.  32  ff.  The  account  is  here 
confused  by  a  relij^ious  interjiolation  :  apropos  of  Vishnu's  divinity, 
the  later  redactors  inserted  (if  the  wliole  account  l)e  not  a  late  inser- 
tion, whicli  is  iiujirobable)  the  statement  that  an  arghya  was  offered 
to  Krishna.  Pro!)ably  the  same  water-ceremony  as  in  an  ordinary  con- 
secration took  place.  It  is  formally  stated  that  slaves  were  not  admit- 
ted to  see  the  consecration ;  but,  as  the  text  shows,  they  were  all  in- 
vited if  respectable.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  them  excluded  ; 
for  an  o])en-air  ceremony  was  always  Kirt  with  crowds  of  vulgar  gaz- 
ers, who  were  perhaps  kept  out  of  hearing  of  the  Vedic  verses.  Tlie 
later  text  kept  them  out  as  unsuitable  to  the  gorgeousness  of  the  occa- 
sion. See  Wilson's  view,  and  Riijendralala  Mitra's,  loc.  cit.  ii.  p.  14. 
Later  still,  a  slave-ofiicer  even  takes  part  at  a  consecration  before  the 
Purohita  l>egins  :  compare  Ag.  P.  218.  lS-20  :  jnfnmayeiia  Jaleno'dak 
giidrdmatyo  *bhi^€cayet. 
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and  horse-sacrifice  after  a  year's  wandering  are  reflected  again 
in  the  late  dramatic  literature,  and  in  the  l^uranas.* 

An  interesting  account  of  the  horse-rite  as  a  claim  to  empire, 
concluding  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  conauerine  steed,  is  given 
toward  the  end  of  the  Epic  story.  The  King  that  desired  rights 
eously  to  possess  the  whole  earth,  and  after  his  victories  to 
purify  himself  from  all  sin,  in  order  to  get  the  name  of  '  All- 
conqueror,'  must  loose  a  white  horse,  and  send  an  anny  to  ac- 
company it.  Wherever  the  horse  went  the  army  went.  Of 
course,  if  the  king  was  not  able  to  support  his  claim,  the  differ- 
ent peoples  into  whose  lands  the  steed  wandered  drove  it  off 
and  beat  the  army  back.  If  no  resistance  was  offered,  it  was 
a  sign  of  sovereignty  te  the  king  that  had  sent  the  horse  forth. 
If  resistance  was  offered,  and  the  horse  slain  or  the  army  de- 
feated, that  ended  the  matter.  This  part  of  the  affair  being 
symbolical  of  an  already  settled  superiority  on  the  part  of  an 
ambitious  king  or  emperor,  it  made  little  difference  now  many 
men  were  sent  out.  They  were  only  to  serve  as  a  type  of  the 
forc«  behind.  When  Yudhishthira  sends  forth  his  steed,  the 
anny  has,  however,  te  contend  with  strange  foes  not  yet  ready 
te  acknowledge  the  assumed  supremacy.  For  a  year  the  horse 
wandered,  ana  was  then  led  back  to  be  sacrificed  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.t  Such  a  sacrifice  as  this  is  considered  so 
rare  and  great  that  it  is  equal  to  many  more  ordinary  sacrifices.:]: 
The  initiatory  consecration  here  takes  place  under  full  moon 
{cditrydm  pduTnamidsyanri)  in  spring-time.  The  king's  chari- 
oteer and  the  best  'understanders  of  horse-science,'  together 
with  the  priests,  select  a  pure  hor8e,§  which  is  freed  after  an 
ordinary  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  allowed  to  stray.  Qn  the 
successful  return  of  the  horse,  the  sthapatayah  and  other  arti- 
zans  {Qilpinah)  announce  the  order  of  sacrifice  to  the  king,  who 
prepares  everything.     Bejewelled  seats,  pots,  fans,  ete.,  with 

S olden  posts  of  sacnfice,  are  made.||     After  a  number  of  cattle 
ave  been  sacrificed,  the  horse  is  seized  and  killed;  beside  it 


*  Compare  the  horse-sacrifice  in  the  fourth  act  of  Utt.  R.  Carita  ;  the 
inauguration-scene  in  the  last  act  of  VikramorvaQi ;  and  the  horse  sent 
out  for  a  year,  guarded  by  a  boy  and  a  hundred  rajputs,  in  the  fifth 
act  of  MSiavikagnimitra,  where  the  steed  is  to  be  brought  home  in  a  year 
(updvartaniyaf  v.  15).  See  also  Ag.  P.  219  (the  northern  Kurus  protect 
the  king  in  consecration,  54) ;  and  Vayu  P.  ii.  26. 148 :  agvaih  vicdra- 
ydmdsa  vdjimedhdya  dik^tai>. 

t  It  does  not  lie  in  my  present  purpose  te  describe  in  detail  the  relig- 
ious rites  at  these  ceremonies. 

X  xiv.  71. 15 ;  ib.  73. 4  flf.  But  of  course  the  original  rite  was  less  puri- 
ficatory than  ambitious. 

^*  medhyam  agvam ;  the  a^^vavidyd  is  the  same  as  Jmyagikfd,  in  ib.  79. 
17. 

I  yupdh ;  six  of  bt7fa,  khadira,  and  paldga  wood,  two  of  devaddru, 
one  of  gle^mdtaka,  etc.    The  posts  were  therefore  gilded. 
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sits  the  new  All-conqueror's  wife.  According  to  rule  thev  next 
drag  out  part  of  the  entrails.  This  the  king  and  his  followers 
kiss  (smell).  The  sixteen  priests  present  bum  the  steed's 
limbs.  Gifts  are  then  bestowed  on  the  priests,  and  on  all  the 
castes.*  Thus  the  king  verifies  religiously  his  right  got  by  the 
rdjdmya  to  be  an  '  All-conqueror '  or  emperor,  and  is  further- 
more freed  from  the  sin  of  taking  human  life  involved  in  his 
wars.  As  described  in  the  Epic,  tlie  whole  ceremony  is  for 
two  purposes :  to  make  certain  nis  earthly  power,  and  to  secure 
heaven  hereafter. 

I  have  here  noted  only  the  consecration  by  sprinkling.  A 
bathing  ceremony  is  also  described  in  the  Epic,  but  the  formal 
mrdjcma  is  not  a  part  of  the  ceremony.  This  rite,  according 
to  tne  later  usage  alluded  to  in  the  Harivaii9a  and  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  Brnat  Samhita  and  the  Puranic  literature,  con- 
sists in  sprinkling  the  king,  his  steeds,  elephants,  etc.,  even  the 
arms  being  included.f  But  the  wife  shares  the  sprinkling  in 
the  Epic  (li.  67. 30). 

7.  The  Assemhty  and  Council. — Tlie  earliest  assembly  for 
adjusting  poUtical  aflFairs  in  Aryan  India  was  the  clan-assembly, 
called  s^ML  (compare  German  Sippe),  In  the  legal  literature, 
the  «aJM  is  a  court  or  judicial  assembly  presided  over  by  the 
king  as  chief  judge,  and  only  the  councillors,  judges,  and  police 
oflScers  take  part  as  men  of  authority  over  witnesses  and  ac- 
cused.J  In  the  Epic  we  find  the  scibfid  to  be  an  assembly  of 
any  sort.  It  may  be  a  judicial  one,  a  court  of  law ;  it  may  be  a 
royal  one,  the  king's  court ;  it  may  be  a  social  gathering  for 
pleasure ;  and  finally  it  may,  in  its  older  meaning,  be  a  political 
assembly.  In  such  a  case  as  that  mentioned  above,  where  the 
people  met  '  in  assemblies '  to  discuss  political  matters,  we  may 
perhaps  see  a  trace  of  the  original  function  of  the  people's  as- 
sembly, though  such  a  meeting  had,  of  course,  long  since  ceased 
to  be  what  the  sahha  had  been — a  village  assembly  for  counsel 
— and  corresponds  neither  to  the  regular  scibhd  of  old  nor  to  the 
antique  state  council  in  which  the  king  took  part  (.samiti),  the 
latter  having  now  become  a  meeting  of  the  nobles  and  king. 


*  Gifts  as  usual  of  jewels,  umbrellas,  etc.  '  A  king  ought  to  be  gen- 
erous,' it  is  naively  remarked  here,  *  for  priests  love  money  : '  hrdh- 
mand  hi  dhandrthindh.  In  regard  to  these  points,  the  divison  of  spoils, 
and'  the  gifts  to  the  people,  compare  xiv.  85.  25  ff . ;  88. 27  ff . ;  89.  4  ff . 

t  Compare  Varfih.  B.  S.  43 ;  Ag.  P.  267,  vidhih  ;  see  P.  W. ;  add  Ag.  P. 
288. 32  (cf.  K.  Nit.  4. 66)  nlrdjitalmyadvipah ;  ib.  268.  38-89  :  vataare  rajho 
^bhi^ekafy  kartavyah  purodhasdy  with  the  '  victory-words '  to  horse, 
sword,  etc.,  in  the  following  ;  compare  also  ib.  218. 3  tf.  The  consecra- 
tion in  the  Ramftyana  is  described  m  vi.  112. 76  ff. 

t  The  pari^ad  was  here  a  priestly  council  of  ten  members,  convened 
to  settle  rules  of  that  order.    Compare  Vas.  iii.  20  ;  M.  xii.  111. 
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A  legal  bon-mot  on  the  sahhd^  preserved  in  the  Epic  and 
law  alike,  points  to  the  use  of  the  term  as  a  judicial  assembly 
such  as  the  law-books  know :  '  that  is  no  assembly  where  there 
are  no  elders ;  those  are  not  elders  who  do  not  declare  the  law.'* 
As  a  general  term  for  a  convivial  assembly,  it  is  used  in  the 
(title  of  the)  second  book  of  the  Epic:  so  in  the  Rig-veda 
(x.  34. 6),  describing  a  like  scene  of  gambling ;  and  it  is  converti- 
ble with  samsadj  with  which  in  the  Epic  it  is  connected.  So 
the  sabhdscul  '  frequenter  of  assembly '  is  in  the  Epic  merely  a 
courtier,  one  of  the  nobles  in  the  king's  court  (as  in  ii.  78. 3) ; 
while  the  sahhdstdra  seems  to  be  only  one  who  is  at  the  court, 
or  a  lower  officer  in  the  position  o'l  dice-master.  Thus  Yu- 
dhishthira  takes  the  part  of  a  gambler,  and  goes  disguised  to 
Virata's  court.  He  is  then  a  sahhdstdra  (iv.i.  24) ;  but  when 
the  native  courtiers  give  judgment  on  Draupadi,  they  are 
called  sabhdsadah,  I  do  not  know  whether  a  difference  can  be 
maintained  here,  as  Yudhishthira  becomes  practically  a  courtier 
playing  dice  with  the  king — though,  to  be  sure,  very  ignomin- 
lously  treated.  In  the  Ramayana,  the  sabhdsadah  are  simply 
courtiers  attending  an  assembly.  They  sit  together,  and  rise 
respectfully  at  the  instance  of  the  cliiei-priest.f  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  popular  '  assembly '  became  the  kingly  '  court ' 
{rdjasamiti)y  so  the  duties  of  that  assembly  became  transferred 
to  the  *  councillors '  or  private  ministers  of  the  king,  some 
account  of  whom  I  have  given  above  in  treating  of  the  military 
officers  of  the  reahn.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  in  the  eyes  of  the  Epic  writers  were 
we  to  pass  over  without  more  complete  examination  the  closer 
relations  existing  between  the  king  and  his  advisers. 

*  na  8d  aabhd  yatra  na  santi  r^ddhd  na  te  vfddhd  ye  na  vadanti 
dharmam ;  here  v^ddhdli  is  a  pun  on  vadanti  dharmam ;  sahha^  on  aanti 
vfddhdl),:  v.  35. 58.  The  use  or  vrddha  is  illustrated  by  v.  5. 5  (cf .  vi^fa, 
lb.  6. 8) :  hhavdn  vfddhatamo  rmUdrii  vayasd  ca  gnUena  ca^  'eldest  (most 
advanced)  art  thou  in  age  and  learning.' 

t  R.  ii.  4. 24.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  establish  any  fixed  meaning 
for  the  8abhd  here.  It  may  be  a  council  of  *  advisers,'  where  the  king 
sits,  to  which  and  to  see  whom  the  people  are  not  admitted  formally, 
but  crowd  out  of  curiosity  (R.  ii.  83. 11);  or  it  may  comprise  all  the 
Aryans  {dryctfana,  rdjapraKxiayaJ},),  and  be  synonymous,  in  the  Epic 
sense,  with  pari^ad,  an  assembly  where  the  priest  addresses  the  king 
and  ministers:  that  is,  a  state  council  of  king  and  upper  castes 
fR.  ii.  88. 1-2,  28).  Ck>mpare  R.  ii.  114. 1,  where  the  king  speaks  *in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly'  {madhye  pari^adaly,  i.  e.  sabhdydfy),  and  ib.  118. 
But  even  this  part^aa  may  include  the  *  town  folk'  or  elders  of  the  city 
(pdurc^anapcuidJ^),  along  with  the  councillors  {mantrinafy),  ii.  121. 12. 
Exactly  similar  to  this  is  the  nomenclature  in  Mbh.  xvi.'3. 17,  where  a 
kindly  assembly  is  held,  and  the  injury  to  Bhurigravas  is  discussed 
pan^ado  madhye ;  alongside  of  ib.  T.  7,  where  one  wishes  to  see  the 
amdtyaa  at  once,  and  rushes  into  the  aabhd ^  and  tam  daanagatam 
taira  sarvdJf,  prakctayas  tathd,  hrdhmand  ndigamds  tatra  panvdryo 
*pat€uthire  ib.  8). 


i 
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Here  we  have  perliaps  the  inoHt  etriking  antithesis  between 
legend  and  history.  The  lieroes  of  the  ifahahharata  are  not 
what  they  (by  later  interpolations)  are  exhorted  to  be.  They 
act  from  their  own  wishes,  not  from  ministerial  advice.  They 
consult  their  brothers  and  friends,  not  their  priestly  advisers. 
Bhishma,  Vidura,  and  Droria  are  great  sages,  and  high  minis- 
ters of  the  king;  but  the  two  first  are  relatives,  and  of  the 
warrior-caste;  and  the  last  is  an  ally  and  a  fighting  priest; 
if  the  figment  of  priesthood  be  closely  examined,  perliaps  not  a 

Kriest  at  all.*  Bhishma,  the  sage,  leads  the  army,  and  long 
efore  had  seized  three  girls  in  Ka§i  and  fought  for  their  pos- 
session with  all  contestante.f  Kanika  and  jibali  are  in  them- 
selves rarities,  and  the  fonner  is  not  necessarily  a  priest.  The 
king  of  Indraprastha  has  as  little  to  do  with  ministerial  or 
priestly  advice  as  his  uncle  in  Ilastina.  When  resolved  to  im- 
peril his  kingdom,  he  does  so  because  he  wills  it.  He  seeks  no 
advice  from  a  ])riest.  Dhaumya's  name  is  familiar  only  as 
religious  officiator,  yet  he  is  the  chief  priest.  The  king  does 
not  employ  him  as  councillor,  nor  has  he  an  officer's  place  of 
any  sort  till  left  in  charge  of  the  city  with  Yuyutsu  in  the  late 
fifteenth  book  (see  above).  The  king's  haughty  cousin  consults 
the  priests  as  to  the  best  manner  of  raising  a  required  sum  of 
money,  but  not  otherwise.  Resolving  on  war,  trie  kings  and 
allies,  both  of  Ptodus  and  of  Kunis,  consult  together,  and, 
though  priests  are  present,  with  themselves  alone  (v.  1  and  148- 
150).  All  is  practically  done  by  a  court  of  nobles  and  princes. 
Duryodhana,  being  resolved  on  war,  goes  against  his  will  to 
hear  the  consultation,  and  retires  as  determined  as  before, 
although  the  advice  of  the  council  is  against  his  wish.  More- 
over, in  this  council  the  real  priests  are  mere  figures.  When 
the  prince  retired,  all  those  that  had  opposed  his  measures 
followed  him,  '  resolved  to  die  for  him.'  The  council  is  mili- 
1  tary.  J  The  meaning  is  clear.  The  assembly  of  the  people  had 
I  become  an  assembly  of  nobles.  The  military  power  of  the  people 
had  quite  become  the  possession  of  the  king.  In  all  pulnic 
matters  appertaining  to  the  story  itself,  the  priests  are  as  good 


*  Compare  J.  T.  Wheeler,  History  of  India,  i.  77. 
/      f  Bhisniua  is,  as  we  see  him,  more  warrior  than  sage.    Compare  his 
I  exploit  with  the  three  girls  (i.  102. 3  ff.)    He  becomes  later  the  samt  and 
sage,  and  perhaps  is  wholly  a  later  interpolation. 

t  So  in  the  Ramaya^^a,  lust  before  the  battle  begins,  Havana  enters 
the  sobha  for  a  hasty  deliberation ;  then,  coming  out  with  hjs  sacivas^ 
a  suite  of  ministers,  makes  a  speech  and  gives  his  final  orders  at  once  : 
*  quick  with  the  drum,  lead  the  forces  up,  there  is  no  time  for  delay.* 
The  sabhCi  here  is  simply  an  assembly  for  military  deliberation  (R.  vi. 
8. 42-45) ;  the  sacivdh  may  be  nothing  more  than  comites  in  battle  (as  in 
H.vi.  21.41'.  That  is  to  say,  saciva  was  a  minister  or  helper  of  any 
sort,  sabhd  was  any  assembly. 
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as  silent,  and  the  people  are  suppressed.  It  is  only  in  such 
older  legends  as  are  related  above,  and  told  in  our  story  as 
'  ancient  tales,'  that  the  power  of  the  people  seems  to  linger, 
and  then  not  in  military  but  in  civil  matters.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  third  period,  represented  by  the  late  didactic  parts  of 
the  Epic,  is  one  when  the  priests  assume  the  right  to  be  the  ' 
king's  advisers  in  all  particulars.  A  cabinet  council  of  the 
greatest  secrecy  is  always  recommended.  But  in  the  assembly 
of  nobles,  as  shown  in  the  history,  no  secrecy  is  thought  of.  ^ 
We  have  thus  three  diplomatic  stages  reflected  in  our  poem : 
the  popular  assembly,  already  restricted  to  protestation  in  civil 
matters ;  the  public  aristocratic  assembly  on  war  matters ;  the 
privatef  priestly  council  on  all  matters. 

The  last  of  these  councils  is  most  fully  illustrated,  of  course, 
owing  to  the  priestly  interpolation  ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  council  of  priests  is  only  didactically  urged,  and  is  not , 
a  part  of  the  story.  Doubtless  the  king  in  the  last  period  of 
the  Epic  consulted  (on  military  as  well  as  civil  and  spiritual  af- 
fairs) chiefly  with  his  priestly  prime  minister.  The  import- 
ant evidence  of  the  Epic  story  is  negative.  The  plans  for  war 
are  conducted  and  completed  without  asking  the  advjce  of 
priests.  Even  Bhishma  is  regarded  as  an  elder  warrior,  not  as 
a  priest,  when  heard  in  the  assembly  ;  and  the  Pandus  consult 
only  their  allies.  The  growth  of  the  '  priestly  council'  will  be 
seen  in  the  next  paragraph. 

f>.  The  Royal  Purohita  and  the  Priestly  power. — Before 
examining  the  intimate  connection  between  king  and  priest, 
assumed  (by  the  priest)  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  a  number  of 
cases  are  recorded  of  early  antagonism  between  the  warrior  and 

*  There  is  an  interesting  example  of  this  in  the  speech  made  by  king 
Drupada's  ambassador  to  the  Kurus.     He  is  exhorted  to  appeal  to  the 

Imnces  and  to  the  generals,  and  to  represent  to  the  elders  the  *  family 
aw '  as  infringed.  When  he  arrives,  however,  the  speech  is  made  only 
in  presence  of  the  royal  family  and  leaders  of  the  army  (v.  6. 15 ;  20. 2 : 
9aTwi9enapTanetxryam  madhye  vdkyam  uvdca  ha).  Tins  is  in  the  first 
instance  a  reminiscence  of  the  older  ^assembly,'  and  the  elders  are 
those  of  the  town  inhabitants ;  as  is  expressly  stated  in  a  proposed 
embassy  mentioned  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Pandus, 
who  urge  that  an  ambassador  shall  be  sent  to  declare  the  matter  in  the 
presence  of  the  court  and  the  assembled  elders  of  the  town  (pduiesu 
vfddhe^  ca  samdgate^),  v.  2. 7.  In  i.  221. 89  *  citizens '  (pdurdh)  are  dis- 
tinguished from  priests. 

f  Absolute  secrecv  in  council  is  a  late  practice,  but  as  a  rule  is  strongly 
urijed.  The  kin^  should  go  to  the  house-top  or  a  Mil-top  when  he  con- 
sults with  his  ministers,  who  according  to  the  text  may  live  in  the 
galace,  but  according  to  the  details  of  the  story  have  separate  abodes, 
ome  forms  of  the  rule  specify  *a  secret  chamber'  as  the  place  for 
council  (xii.  83. 57 ;  80.  23 ;  v.  38. 17  ff.,  etc.).    See  above. 
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priestly  castes.*  It  is  probably  because  the  priest  had  in  mind 
the  earlier  independence  of  the  king  that  he,  even  in  the  latest 
period,  insists  so  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  reciprocal  support. 
For  in  that  latest  period  no  orthodox  king  would  have  dared  to 
resist  the  representative  of  the  spiritual  power.  Let  us  now 
see  what  were  the  claims  of  the  full-fledged  priest  in  relation 
to  his  sovereign's  councils. 

'A  king's  power  is  five-fold,'  says  the  pedant  priest :  '  brute- 
force,  the  first ;  second,  that  derived  from  his  ministers ;  third, 
from  his  wealth  ;  fourth,  from  his  descent ;  fifth,  the  best, 
wherein  all  lie,  wisdom.'f  And  this  wisdom  is  the  hoard  of 
the  priests.  ^  The  king  should  not  eat  alone,  nor  think  about 
things  alone,  nor  walk  alone,  nor  be  awake  alone'  (v.  33. 46). 
He  should  never  part  from  his  advisers,  but  do  in  the  ideal 
state  as  is  recorded  in  a  legend  of  the  first  book,  where,  when 
the  king  went  into  the  wood,  he  was  accompanied  by  all  his 
ministers  and  the  family-priest.':}:  At  this  period  the  King  de- 
pends on  the  advice  oi  Ids  ministers  and  the  accounts  oi  his 
spies.§    For  council,  as  for  war,  let  him  appoint  officers  (xii.  91. 

*  Vi^vamitra  and  Vasishtha ;  Kritavirya^s  sons,  etc.  This  subject  is 
discussed  by  Lassen,  Ind,  Alt,  i.  703  ff .  The  Epic  has  three  kings  that 
are  especially  noted  as  having  had  contentions  with  the  priests:  vi^vS- 
mitra,  Nahusha,  and  Pururavas.  The  last,  for  example,  *  made  war  on 
the  priests,  and  robbed  them  of  their  jewels*  (i.  75. 20).  Manu  and  the 
Harivafiga  add  amon^  others  Vena ;  but  the  former  does  not  include 
Pururavas,  who  was  m  older  texts  reckoned  a  good  king.  Compare 
Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  i.  296  flf.,  with  M.  vii,  41:  cf.  Mbh.  xii.  60.  89. 

t  yad  baldndm  balaih  gre^tham  tat  prajndbalam  ucyate:  v.  87.  62  ff.; 
55 ;  cf.  ib.  89.  70  :  tapo  halaih  tdpasdndin  brahma  brahmaviddm  balam, 
etc.,  repeated  in  84.  75,  with  the  addition  rdjndiih  dai}4o>vidhir  balam, 
^gru^d  tu  balafh  strlndm  (daiujia  here  as  in  ill.  150.  82,  dan4o.nitim  fte 
nirmaryddavi  idam  hhavet  *  a  system  of  punishment  is  necessary  to  the 
conservation  of  law').  Compare  i.  175. 29,  *  a  warrior's  power  is  anger ; 
a  priest's  is  patience ;'  altnough  in  ib.  45-46  such  warrior-power  is 
scorned  :  dhig  hcUaih  k^atriyabaXam  brahmatejo  balam  bcUam^  tapa  eva 
param  balam,  *  fie  on  a  warrior's  power ;  the  priest's  power  is  the  only 
true  power.' 

i  8dmdtya1}>  .  .  purohitasahdyag  ca :  i.  70.  85. 

§  Of  these  latter  the  country  was  full.  '  A  king  may  learn  wisdom 
from  a  fool,  as  one  gets  gold  from  a  rock,  .  .  and  should  glean  infor- 
mation from  spies,  as  a  gleaner  gets  ears  of  corn'  (v.  84.  82).  They 
are  employed  in  town  and  countrv.  *  Surroimded  by  good  min- 
isters, the  king  governs  with  his  rod  {gdsti  daiujiena,  metaphorical), 
and  employs  spies  both  in  every  district  and  every  fort'  (iii.  150. 87,  98 
flf. ;  cf .  42,  48).  These  spies  are  partly  military,  partly  civil.  They  are 
the  king's  verv  eyes  ;  for  *  cows  see  by  smell,  priests  by  knowledge, 
kings  bv  spies  (v.  84.  84  :  compare  the  verses  in  the  last  act  of  Mfc- 
chaka^ika).  Even  the  ministers  he  must  have  watched  by  spies  :  '  to 
guard  against  conspiracy,  let  him  have  old  houses  and  such  places  care- 
fully watched'  (xii.  58. 7  ;  cf.  58. 10 ;  69. 1  ft.).  Specially  recommended  as 
dangerous  are  the  assemblies  {samugaina)  of  priests,  four-crossroads, 
public  assemblies,  market  places,  etc.  Compare  also  i.  140. 68 ;  v.  192, 62, 
where  tlie  spies  are  disguised  as  beggars  and  blind  men  (M.  ix.  864). 
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29),  since  the  voice-power  {vdghdiram:  v.  144.  21)  of  the  priest 
is  as  important  as  the  army-power.  Everything  and  every- 
body must  now  '  stand  imder  the  order  of  the  priests'  {gdsane : 
i.  140.  54),  and  worship  them,  as  they  liave  tauglit  the  people 
to  do  for  themselves  and  the  king.* 

The  kings  themselves  recognize  the  objective  point  of  their 
priests'  endeavors :  'AH  priests  liave  spent  their  strength  to  ac- 
quire fame,  .  .  become  followers  of  teachers  just  in  order  to  win 
glory'  (i.  124. 12-13).  The  Guru  or  teacher  of  holy  knowledge 
was  always  to  l>e  venerated,  and,  being  always  a  priest,  must 
still  have  had  an  intellectual  hold  upon  the  king's  mind.  In 
ordinary  xBases,  a  pupil  may  not  only  do  nothing  tliat  the  Guru 
forbids,  but  may  not  do  anything  unless  this  teacher  commands 
it  (i.  161. 18) ;  and  though  with  royal  pupils  the  teacher  may  well 
have  been  on  his  guard,  yet,  as  legends  relate,  neither  he  nor 
the  ordinary  priest  hesitated  to  turn  their  wrath  against  the 
royal  house  on  trifling  occasions.  The  morality  of  Kanika 
is  of  a  very  utilitarian  sort.  Power,  in  the  teaching  of  this  ad- 
viser, is  the  aim  of  life.  What  is  virtue  ?  'A  hook  to  reap 
fruit  with'  (i.  140.  20  :  anku^am  ^ucam,  ity  ahuK).  '  The  or- 
der given  even  by  a  sinful  priest  is  good'  (ib.  54).  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  note,  however,  that  such  advice  is  from  the  moral  point 
of  view  opposed  to  the  general  tone  of  priestly  doctrine,  as  are 
some  of  the  practical  rules  in  the  same  passage.f 

*  The  king  also  now  becomes  dttnea :  compare  janako  janadevas  tu 
mithildydrh  janddhipah  (xii.  218. 8 ;  219. 1).  He  is  the  incorporate  god 
of  right  and  law  (i.  113.  24  ;  180. 9  ff.  and  4 ;  49.  8).  His  touch  is  like 
fire  ;  one  must  endure  all  that  he  does  (iii.  41. 20  ;  i.  41.  28-24 ;  iii.  161. 11). 
The  king  as  divinity  is  often  spoken  of  in  a  Homeric  wajr :  *  serve 
the  king  like  a  god,'  devavat,  vedv  wc  rifiijaovaiv  (iv.  4.  22 ;  xiv.  68.  24). 
With  the  identification  of  Dharma  and  king,  of.  Manu,  vii.  18  and  our 
text  again  (Raja  =  DaiQKJla^)  xii.  16.  84  (the  personified  punishment  re- 
minds us  of  the  Eumenides  :  *  He  wanders  about,  splitting,  chopping, 
causing  bursting,  causing  rending,  causing  slaying,  pursuing  ;  thus 
wanders  even  the  god,  punishment,'  xii.  121. 19).  (Godlike  characteris- 
tics of  a  good  king  are  given  in  i.  64. 18  ff.  ;  he  is  identified  with  the  crea- 
tor, i.  49. 10  ;  *  like  the  moon,'  or  *  is  the  moon,'  is  a  common  compar- 
ison, i.  222.  9  ;  ib.  49. 12  ;  which,  with  the  Indra  comparison,  may  Imve 
given  rise  to  the  ultimate  identification  of  the  king  with  all  the  divin- 
ities, as  in  iii.  185. 26-30 ;  xii.  68. 10  ff.,  40  =  M.  vii.  8,  etc.,  40  ff.,  all  the 
gods  ;  139. 108  ff.,  father,  mother,  guru,  and  all  the  gods.  Compare  R. 
ii.  122. 17  ff.,  and  R.  ii.  111.  4  :  rdjdnam  mdnufam  dhur  devas  tvaih  sani- 
mato  mamay  yasya  dharmdrthasahitaih  vfttam  dhur  amdnu§am.  The 
deification  thus  portrayed  was  the  king's  reward  for  his  exalting  of 
the  priest.  For  the  priest  did  not  scruple  to  deify  the  king  so  long  as 
he  could  himself  maintain  the  claim  of  being  '  the  god  of  the  gods  : '  xiii. 
152. 16  (M.  ix.  816  ff.;  Ag.  P.  225. 16,  18  ff.). 

t  The  whole  chapter  is  an  interesting  one  ;  part  of  it  is  a  reflex  from 
the  law  :  thus,  8  =  M.  vii.  106,  and  14  =  M.  vii.  106.  Other  advice 
given  is  that  no  mercy  should  be  shown  to  refugees  {^randgata). 
Verse  52  recommends  that  the  Guru  himself  be  killed  if  he  be  a  traitor 
(usually  only  banished).    Bribery,  poison,  and  witchcraft  are,  further, 
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That  a  priest  may  be  killed  ifi  in  direct  eontradietion  to  the 
law.  There  a  priest  may  on  no  account  be  slain,  unless  he 
tries  (with  a  weapon)  to  till  another  man.  If  that  other  then 
slay  him  in  self-defense,  it  is  pardonable.  But  the  Epic  gives, 
surely,  even  in  late  passages,  a  contradictory  sentiment.  A 
recreant  priest  may  always  be  slain  if  he  takes  to  fighting,*  and 
Uganas  says  that  even  a  priest  who  draws  on  you  may  be  killed 
with  impunity,  for  the  meed  of  wrath  is  wrath  ;t  but  other- 
wise he  ought,  as  highest  punishment,  to  be  banished.:|:  In  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  state  officials  it  is  said :  '  The 
ofllcer  that  lives  at  court  shall  not  dress  like  the  king ;  he  shall 
not  multiply  royal  edicts;  he  shall  not  when  ofScially  em- 
ployed appropriate  roval  property ;  bv  so  doing  he  incurs  im- 
prisonment or  death'  (iv.  4. 48  ff.).  The  priest  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  here,  but  would  be  implied,  except  we  allow  the 
general  rule  against  killing  to  take  precedence.§ 

The  true  basis  of  kingly  power  is  the  priest's  power ;  of 
priestlv  power,  the  king^s  power.  Their  union  is  perfection. 
This,  in  a  word,  is  the  one  view  taken  by  the  later  writers: 
or,  we  may  sav,  by  the  didactic  writing  even  of  ancient  times ; 
for  the  acts  of  the  Epic  descriptions  are  of  older  tone  than  the 
words  of  earlier  homilies.  I 


recommended  against  enemies,  while  false  devotees  and  heretics  are 
to  be  employed  as  spies.  Note  here  the  didactic  tone  also :  *  let  thy 
Hpeech  be  dull,  let  thy  heart  be  as  a  razor' ;  '  the  house  of  one  who  has 
b^n  executed  is  to  be  destroyed  by  fire' ;  *  the  beginning  is  the  attain- 
ment of  the  fruit'  (  — a/j;^')  '/,"'<"^  jravroc,  phaldrtho  *yaiii  sanidrambliah^  21). 

*  aa  radhyah,  vii.  160.  88. 

f  xii.  56.  2»-30 ;  in  ib.  34. 18  attributed  to  Veda  :  cf.  Vas.  iii.  16 ;  B. 
i.  10  18.  12-18 ;  etc. 

X  ib.  56. 31-34 :  viprasya  vi^aydnie  visarjanaih  mdhiyate  na  {^drlraiU 
darufain  esdm  kaddcana  {kllbatvam  dri^anit  N.). 

^The  best  passage  forbidding  a  priest's  execution  is  found  in  v.  82. 
16 If.,  where  it  is  also  stated  that  a  warrior  may  be  executed  by  royal 
order  (the  following  description  of  the  courtier,  amldno  halavdii  chu- 
rah  .  .  Hatyavddi  mi'dur  ddntahj  applies  to  the  warrior).  No  one  un- 
acquainted with  Revelation  (holy  scripture)  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the 
king's  formal  council  (v.  38.  24).  The  ninth  act  of  the  Mrcchakatika  has 
an  amusing  illustration  of  the  difference  in  opinion  in  regard  to  kill- 
ing a  priest.  The- rule  is  quoted  that  a  priest,  as  it  is  forbidden  by 
Manu,  ought  not  to  be  *  killed' ;  the  Brahman  is  then  carried  out  to  be 
impaled  I 

I  ubhayam  cvn  brahma  kftatrarh  cd  ^varundhe  rdjd  Hann  f^V  bhav<i{ti) 
ya  evmh  t^eda (Jaiminiya-Brahma^a.  BumelKs  MS.,  p.  562).  Samsf^iavi 
brahmand  knatraih  ksatrena  brohma  satiihitam  {perfection) ^  \.S\,  19  ; 
compare  i.  75. 14:  *  born  of  Manu  were  the"  priest,  the  warrior,  and 
other  men  ;  then  united  the  priestly  with  a  warrior  jwwer' ;  compare 
also  iii  185.25;  xiii.  59.  24,  36.  The  oft-found  allusion  to  the  warrior 
as  bom  of  the  priestly  caste  is  explained  by  the  le^nd  that,  when  the 
earth  had  lost  all  her  warriors  in  war,  the  priests  united  with  the  women 
of  the  warrior-caste  and  recreated  warriors  (i.  104. 5  ;  64.  5  ;  vii.  70.  20). 
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When,  however,  distinction  is  instituted,  the  priest  is  best  of 
ail :  '  From  one  divine  body  came  the  four  castes ;  separate  are 
their  duties ;  separate  their  purifications ;  of  these  the  priestly 
caste  is  best'  (i. 81. 20).  'The  king,'  says  the  priest,  'is  de- 
stroyed if  he  turn  against  the  priest' ;  but  tlie  same  was  wise 
enough  to  say  :  '  there  are  three  men  tliat  possess  the  earth,  a 
warrior,  a  wise  man,  and  a  courtier' ;  and  he  made  it  his  task 
to  be  both  the  wise  man  and  the  courtier,  and  so  keep  a  double 
hold  of  earth.* 

Especially  sacred  are  always  three  priests :  the  Guru  who 
has  taught  the  king  his  '  sacred  learning,'  and  whom  we  see, 
e.  g.  in  the  MudrarSksasa,  as  the  venerable  minister  that  super- 
cedes the  king  himself  in  administering  the  kingdom ;  the 
sacrificial  priest;  and  the  family-priest  (though  the  first  and 
last  may  be  identical).  Now  the  later  didactic  Epic  endeavors 
not  only  to  insist  on  the  time-worn  rule  of  immunity  for  these 
sacred  characters,  but  also  to  make  the  Guru  and  the  family- 
priest  the  controllers  of  the  king's  mind  and  council.f  Such  a 
priest  should  be  in  authority.  He  should  be  as  important  as  all 
the  other  ministers  put  together.  As  to  punishing  him,  there 
are  certain  men  infatuated  enough  to  affect  the  ^ankha-Likhita 
school,  and  say  a  bad  priest  ought  to  be  slain ;  but  let  not  a 
king  slav  such  a  priest '  even  if  a  great  number  of  villages  de- 
mand it  ;  even  to  revile  him  is  a  sort  of  treason  {pdigunam); 
those  that  demand  punishment  after  the  ^ankha-LiKhita  model 
(summary  retaliation  for  slight  offenses)  are  actuated  by  selfish 
motive;  there  is  no  Vedic  authority  for  such  a  thing.;]: 

Such  is  the  Epic  view,  as  the  later  priests  laid  it  aown.  And 
yet  how  different  not  only  fi'om  the  whole  tone  of  the  free  early 
tale,§  but  from  the  moral  character  of  most  of  the  priests  them- 
selves. For,  except  for  the  court-priests,  the  caste  was  one  of 
pious  if  foolish,  humble  if  narrow  men.     The  hermitage  pro- 

♦v.l5.84=M.  ix.821;  so  v.  38. 13.  Compare  i.  137. 12;  xii.78.  21  flf. 
The  last  quotation  ends  ya^  ca  jdndti  sevitum— reference  lost. 

t  The  person  usually  mentioned  is  the  Purohita  or  family  priest,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  the  Guru  or  tutor  of  his  youth,  but  who  is 
ex  officio  his  Guru  or  venerable  advisor  /car*  e^ox^v.  when  an  appointed  or 
inherited  minister. 

X  xii.  182. 10  ff.  The  twenty-third  section  of  the  same  book  gives  the 
reason  of  those  that  are  Cahkha-Likhitapriydfy  in  a  tale — extremists  in 
their  view  of  punishment. 

§  It  is  this  early  tone  that  strengthens  belief  in  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  original  poem  over  against  the  acknowledged  lateness  of  huge  por- 
tions of  the  present  Epic.  The  priest  does  not  here  represent  the  advance 
made  even  in  the  Brahmanic  period  by  his  caste  ;  for  there  also  we  find 
the  priest  not  only  sharing  tne  power  with  the  king  {ubJie  vtrye),  but 
superior.  *  The  king  that  is  weaker  than  his  (Brahman)  priest  is  stronger 
than  his  foes/  is  the  epitome  of  this  view  (both  from  the  Qatapatha  Br., 
Weber,  Ind.  St.  x.27. 30).  In  the  last,  ahallydn  evidently  implies  'as- 
sumes less  authority'  (v.  4. 4. 15). 
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duced  those  whose  moral  uprightness  and  noble  pride  in  learn- 
ing and  literature  was  imitated,  and  falsely  stamj>ed  as  genuine 
nobility  of  soul,  by  those  whose  servile  life  led  only  to  desire  of 
upward  growth  in  material  prosperity.  What  braver  and  mor- 
ally loftier  woixis  could  we  seek  than  those  of  the  priest  (if) 
Matanga :  '  Press  only  up ;  bend  not ;  for  upward  striving  alone 
is  manliness :  break  even ;  but  bend  not.'* 

Such  words  as  these  were  caricatured  by  the  court  priest's 
worldly  mind  to  mean  '  get  as  high  up  as  you  can  in  the  world ; 
get  as  much  wealth,  as  high  a  social  position,  as  possible ;  assert 
yourself  as  superior  to  everyone  else.' 

We  have  found  negative  evidence  that  the  priest  is  not  active 
in  state-council  except  in  didactic  portions  of  the  Epic.  What 
does  this  didactic  portion  teach  in  regard  to  the  chief -priest  espe- 
cially %  PracticaUy,  the  chief  of  the  king's  councillors,  though 
private  in  office,  stands  the  Purohita  or  family-priest.  The 
king  is  advised  to  have  ministers.  He  must  have  a  Purohita. 
'  The  king  must  have  a  good  family-priest ;  this  man  must  not 
only  be  just  and  upright,  but  he  must  understand  the  principles 
of  desire  and  gain,  and  know  the  true  essence  of  things.'f 

Moreover,  besides  being  conversant  with  sacred  literature  and 

tossessed  of  moral  virtues,  this  priest,  '  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
ing  victory  and  heaven,'  must  be  eloquent  and  skillful,  '  for 
his  use  is  to  gain  (for  the  king)  gain  as  yet  ungot,  and  to  guard 
what  has  been  already  got.'J  For  this  purpose  a  king  is  direc- 
ted to  get  his  family-pnest,  and  abide  by  his  judgment.  01)- 
serve  his  extended  duties  and  simultaneous  power.  He  became 
the  confidant,  the  adviser  of  the  king  naturally.  He  must  be 
so,  said  the  later  priest.§  Thence  the  transfer  to  the  whole 
caste :    '  A  kingdom  devoid  of  priests  to  help  the  king  will 


♦  This  verse,  attributed  by  N.  to  Matanga  in  v.  137. 19-20,  is  given  in 
ib.  184. 89  to  *  the  ancients,*  i.  e.  a  priestly  proverb.  In  the  original 
('  break  at  the  knotted  joints '),  the  metaphor  is  from  the  bamboo.  Its 
application  to  a  warrior  (where  *  bend  to  the  priest  *  is  added)  is  forced, 
though  the  warrior  has  his  own  oft-repeated  verse,  *  manliness  I  deem 
the  highest  thing* :  xii.  56. 15. 

f  The  quotation  is  from  i.  174. 14-15  ;  the  Purohita  is  insisted  on,  and 
required  to  be  an  astrologist  and  prognosticator  in  ii.  5. 40  ff .  Compare 
xii.  72. 1,  where  he  is  to  *  guard  the  good  and  suppress  the  bad,'  etc.; 
and,  to  give  pre-Epic  authority,  Ait.  Br.  viii. 24(pMro  dadhita)\  G. xi. 
12 ;  Vas.  xix.8. 

X  Compare  iii.  26. 16  ff.,  and  11-14  :  '  the  sight  of  the  priest,  the  strength 
of  the  warrior— each  is  unequalled ;  the  world  is  at  peace  when  these  are 
much  together ;  then,  to  gam  what  is  yet  ungotten  and  to  increase  what 
is  gotten  already,  let  a  king  seek  knowledge  among  the  priests.'  We 
have  the  '  far  sight  of  the  priest'  again  in  iii.  29. 16. 

g  It  is  as  necessary  that  the  Purohita  should  know  the  art  of  polity 
[djOLn^anxti)  as  that  he  should  know  the  Veda.  Compare  e.  g.  Ag.  P. 
288.' 16. 
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never  conquer  the  earth  through  mere  bravery'  ;*  and,  again : 
'  even  a  debauched  king,  if  he  put  a  priest  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
will  conquer  mortal  and  spiritual  enemies ;  therefore  let  kings 
employ  family-priests  in  every  act,  if  they  wish  to  obtain  happi- 
ness from  it '  (i.  170. 72  ff.).  In  fact,  the  knight 'is  only  a  sham- 
hero  ;  '  the  one  and  only  liero  is  the  wise  man '  (i.  232. 3) ;  and 
'  the  way  in  which  the  warrior  obtained  his  power  was  by  the 
priest's  deputing  it ' ;  for  it  was  originally  the  latter's.f 

But  f urtner,  tne  assumption  of  a  spiritual  power  greater  than 
the  physical  might  of  the  king  is  always  maintained.  The 
priest  can  destroy  the  realm  by  his  magical  power  and  through 
sacrifice :  '  an  archer's  arrow  kills  but  one  ;  the  dart  of  knowl- 
edge slays  a  realm' ;  '  neglect  kills  a  cow,  a  (neglected)  priest, 
when  angered,  kills  a  realm.':}:  The  combination  of  priestly 
and  knightly  knowledge  in  Drona  is  a  combination  of  which  it 
is  said  '  that  is  a  union  of  which  we  have  never  heard  in  anyone 
before.'§ 

The  priest  will  always  support  the  king  if  the  latter  does  as 
the  former  wishes,  and  especially  if  he  pays  him  sufficiently. 
There  was  an  unfortunate  king  wno  tried  to  compel  the  priests 
to  do  as  they  ought  in  the  matter  of  sacrificing ;  he  tried  to 
compel  them  by  iiis  mode^y,  by  his  mildness,  by  his  gener- 
osity. He  failed.  His  gifts  were  not  large  enough  (i.  223.  25). 
It  is  worth  while  to  complete  the  picture  of  these  latter-day 
saints,  and  show  the  real  aim  of  the  priestly  courtiers.  Cows 
and,  later,  land,  the  priest  always  covets.  He  demands  them  as 
a  sacrificial  fee.  They  are  the  key  to  heaven  for  the  king. 
•^  When  the  king  dies,  if  he  expects  to  gain  future  happiness, 
he  had  better  bequeath  considerable  land  to  the '  priests.  |1  '  By 
giving  land  and  cows  to  the  priests  a  king  is  freed  from  all  sin  ; 
whatever  sins  a  king  commits  in  acquiring  new  realms,  he  casts 
them  all  off  if  he  makes  sacrifice  and  large  gifts  to  the  priests ' 


*  i.  170. 75-80 :  compare  the  character  of  the  Purohita,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  hifi  being  honored,  in  xii.  78.  5  flf. ;  and  the  royal  f^vij  in  xii.  70. 1  flf. 

f  iii.  Ib5. 29 :  power  that  is  now  concealed  in  the  •  buttery  heart  of  the 
priest'  as  compared  with  his  razor-like  voice ;  while  the  knight's  voice 
IS  buttery  and  his  heart  a  knife,  i.  3. 123. 

X  V.  40. 8 ;  cf .  ib.  88. 43 ;  in  45,  mantraviplava  does  the  same.  Those 
that  hate  the  priests  (the  three  castes  are  mentioned)  become  demons 
when  they  die  (rdk^asal)),  ix.  48. 22.  The  priest  was  not  to  sit  on  the 
same  seat  with  a  warrior  :  '  only  these  may  sit  down  together  :  a  father 
and  his  son ;  a  priest  with  a  priest ;  a  warrior  with  a  warrior'  (v.  85. 16). 

%ndi  Hat  aamastam  ubhayarh  kaamihQ  cid  anuQugruma,  i v.  51.9; 
kftdstratvam  and  brahmavedafy  are  meant. 

I  vii.  110. 50.  Compare  (xii.  12. 30)  grdmdn  janapaddhg  cdi  'ra  k^etrdni 
ca  gfhdf^i  ca,  apraddya  dvijdtibhmil),  .  .  .  (beside  horses  and  cattle) 
vajjaih  te  rdjakatayo  hhavi^dmafy  (29 :  agarat^yai^  prajdndth  ydfy  sa  rdjd 
kcuir  ucyate) ;  on  the  other  hand,  yo  naff.  garanada$  .  .  .  bhavei  is  a  syn- 
onym of  king,  R.  vi.  74. 41. 
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(iii.  33. 78,  79).  In  the  latest  portion  it  in  pitiful  to  see  the  deg- 
radation of  the  priest.  He  grovels  for  gifts^*  His  rapacity 
breaks  every  barrier  that  niorality,  religion,  and  philosophy  haa 
striven  to  raise  between  his  soul  and  the  outer  world.  He 
becomes  a  rncre  perictdorum  prcBim^ptiTiiqy^  ostentator.f 

Terrible  tales  are  told  of  those  that  dared  to  brave  the  priestly 
power;  but  even  in  the  stories  most  redounding  to  priestly 
glory  there  lies  a  germ  of  ancient  contempt  for  the  priest. 


*  The  priest*s  attitude  toward  God  is  the  same  as  toward  the  king : 
he  looks  on  the  divinity  mainly  as  a  means  of  wealth.  In  Ag.  P.  12l752 
we  find  a  characteristic  verse  illustrating  this :  orh  dhanaa&ya  sarva- 
(ihmiegxiya  dehi  me  dhanaih  svdha, 

\  The  claim  of  the  priest  to  higher  spiritual  power,  ending  in  the  assiunp- 
tion  of  divinity,  precedes  the  growing  claims  of  gifts.  Tne  one  reached 
its  highest  point  while  the  other  was  still  behind  its  complete  develop- 
ment. As  early  as  the  Brahmanas  the  priests  are  deified,  but  the  last 
extravagance  of  gift-claiming  is  to  be  found  in  the  latest  portion  of  the 
Epic.  The  priest  in  view  of  his  own  claim  would  even  debar  the 
king  from  receiving  gifts."  The  priest  stands  in  place  of  the  fire-god ; 
therefore  it  is  the  same  as  if  one  made  offering  to  the  god  when 
the  king  gives  gold  to  the  priests  (xiii.  85. 147-8).  This  is  but  one  verse 
in  a  shameless  chapter.  The  original  duty  (as  preserved  in  xiii.  61. 4  ff.) 
is  for  the  king  to  give  the  priest  sustenance;  but  it  is  extended  to 
wealth  of  every  sort ;  for  the  King's  *  horrible  deeds*  {r&udrarh  karma  : 
compare  ('unirabhdva,  used  of  warriors)  may  be  cleansed  by  sacri- 
fice and  gifts  to  the  priests :  '  the  king  is  made  pure  if  he  sacrifice 
with  rich  sacrifice,'  and  *  gifts  to  a  priest  are  better  than  sacrifice.' 
It  is  said  that  priests  should  not  take  from  a  bad  king;  but  greed 
denies  it;  *they  may  take  even  from  a  bad  king'  (ib.  and  62.11). 
Priests  are  of  such  sort  that  neither  gods  nor  men  can  prevail  against 
them ;  and,  if  not  honored,  they  would  make  new  gods  and  destroy 
the  old  (the  parallel  in  Manu  shows  again  the  fact  I  pointed  out  in 
another  essay,  that  the  latter  belongs  to  the  period  of  this  Parvan) ; 
all  the  mixed  castes  have  become  so  through  disregard  of  priests  (83. 1  ff., 
21 ;  35. 18-21 ;  47. 42,  the  priests  are  the  gods  of  the  gods).  Cf .  with  this 
also  31.34,  and  62.92:  nd  ^sti  hhumisdmaih  ddnnm,  etc.,  as  in  the 
Inscriptions.  In  the  priests'  gifts  it  is  noted  that  the  king  should 
not  give  to  an  apdtra,  and  not  refuse  a  pdtra  ;  these  are  two  possible 
errors  in  giving  (xii.  26. 81)  that  destroy  its  worth.  To  confiscate  a 
priest's  property,  or  '  steal  it,'  brings  down  another  imprecation  often 
found  on  the  land-grants  in  Inscriptions  (the  thief  goes  to  thirty  hells, 
and  lives  on  his  own  dung,  xiii.  101.11  ff.).  A  list  of  fit  recipients  is 
given  in  xiii.  23.  83  ff. :  cf.  22. 19ff.-23.  In  xii.  321. 148  there  is  a  story  of 
a  king  who  gave  away  so  much  to  the  priests  that  he  broke  his  treas- 
ury; *and  he  became  a  miserable  wretch.'  On  the  whole,  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  priest  of  this  book  and  of  the  fifth,  at 
least  in  impudence.  Cf .  the  modesty  of  v.  83. 15  ff . ;  85. 73,  etc.  It  is  only 
in  a  sort  of  s^nritual  exaltation  that  we  find  in  the  late  portions  a  dis- 
tinct abnegation  of  worldly  benefits,  in  order  to  a  proper  *  deliverance,' 
and  find  that  the  receipt  of  presents  is  sinful,  *  since  the  silkworm  is 
destroyed  by  what  it  feeds  upon  ;'  where  one  is  advised  even  to  give  up 
*  truth  and  falsehood,'  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  nirvana  (xii.  330. 
29 ;  332. 44 :  340. 60 :  a  passage  where  the  ka  hvmn  is  imitated  ;  ahimd 
is  the  rule  of  sacrifice ;  and  Brahmaism  is  unitea  with  Vishnuism,  335. 4 ; 
338. 4  fT.;  340.115.125:  a  pure  purdryi  section,  840.128;  848.78;  but 
even  here  gifts  come  again  to  their  right). 
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The  might  of  king  Vi§vfimitra  availed  little  against  the  power 
of  the  priest  V^ishtha;  but  the  fact  that  the  king  in  the 
story  goes  to  the  priest  and  demands  his  beloved  Nandini  and 
(when  she  is  refused)  threatens,  saying,  '  If  you  do  not  give 
me  NandinI  I  shall  not  abandon  the  character  of  a  warrior,  but 
take  her  by  force,'  shows  if  anything  disdain  for  the  priest. 
So,  too,  in  the  Nahusha  tale.  His  was  an  awful  fate,  because 
'  he  harnessed  the  seers  like  horses '  and  made  them  drag  him, 
exclaiming  exultantly:  'No  man  of  little  power  is  he  who 
makes  the  sages  his  steeds ;'  but  that  a  legend  survives  to  show 
that  a  king  did  such  a  thing  is  more  useful  than  his  legendary 
fate.*  The  king  becomes  so  thoroughly  docile  to  the  priest  in 
the  ideal  world  of  what  should  be  (a  great  part  of  the  Epic)  that 
he  receives  the  same  approving  epitnet  bestowed  upon  a  well- 
trained  horse  or  elephant,  and  is  termed  '  obedient '  or  '  gov- 
emed.'t  Summarizing  priestly  functions  as  enjoined  by  the 
later  Epic,  we  may  cite  the  following :  '  (Priests)  learned  in 
revelation  should  be  employed  by  the  -king  in  legal  and  busi- 
ness affairs  •(vyoAjalidresu  dhat*mesu) ;  one  man  cannot  be 
trusted  to  control  such  matters ;  let  the  king,  therefore,  employ 
the  learned  priests  (to  see  to  these  things);  for  a  king  is  called 
"  unffovemed,"  and  sins,  if  he  does  not  properly  guard  his  sub- 
jects' interests,  and  claims  too  much  from  tliem,  etc. ;  since  he 
takes  on  himself  the  sins  committed  by  his  ill-protected  people.':j: 

*  Nahusha  is  mentioned  by  Manu  also  as  an  ' unruly  king*  (vii.  41). 
The  Epic  story  is  given  in  v.  15ff.;  and  in  i.  75.  29  it  is  added  that  he 
was  a  powerful  monarch,  who  conquered  the  barbarian  hordes,  and 
made  the  seers  imy  taxes  as  well  as  harnessed  them  *  like  cattle.'  The 
seers  {muni,  f^)  were  probably  the  priests  of  his  day.  The  oft-rei>eated 
Vasishtha  story  is  told  in  i.  175 ;  the  quotation  above  verse  20,  ety- 
mology being  subverted  to  the  purpose  of  the  tale,  indriydndrh  va^akaro 
vasiftha  iti  co  'cyate  (174.6  (b)  B.  omitted  in  C.  6689  =  6  (a)  and  7). 
The  vdsi^fham  dkhydnam  purdnam  in  regard  to  the  famous  vdiram 
vi^^vdmitrai^siiflJiayoJf,  closes  as  usual :  (48)  hrdhinaiiatvam  avdptavdn 
apibac  ca  tatah  somam  indre\ia  aaha.  The  king  became  a  priest.  Such 
interchange  of  caste  is  not  unique.  '  A  priest  who  has  been  a  king ' 
(rdjar^)  is  several  times  alluded  to.  Compare  muniputrdu  dhanur- 
dhardu  in  xiii.  6.  33,  *  priests'  sons  bearing  bows ; '  and  see  the  appendix 
to  this  section. 

f  V.  34. 12  :  compare  ib.  39.  43 ;  also  M.  vii.  89-40.  The  same  expres- 
sion is  used  of  the  people  when  properly  subjugated  by  the  king,  xii. 
181. 13.  The  Ramayai^a  remarks  that  the  priest  might  desert  the  king 
if  the  latter  did  not  obey  him,  just  as  Ricika  did  Qunahgepa  (R.  ii.  116. 
10),  implying  of  course  a  melancholy  fate.  Vinaya  is  used  also  in  R. 
of  a  son's  obedience  to  his  mother  (ii.  17. 10),  but  also  of  restraint  im- 
posed by  wisdom  :  rdmo  vidydvinitag  ca  vinetd  ca  pardn  rane  (R.  v.  82. 
7  ;  in  9,  vedavinitalif  *by  wisdom  governed  and  governing  all  in  war'). 
Later  still,  compare  e.  g.  Ag.  P.  224. 21 :  nagyed  avinaydd  rdjd  rajyaih  ca 
vinaydl  laibhet ;  also  ib.  237.  3. 

X  xii.  24.  18  ff.  The  victories  of  a  king  depend  on  the  advice  of  the 
priest  pro|)erly  followed,  R.  ii.  109. 11  ;  he  must  attend  to  the  words  of 
the  diviners  and  astrologers  (G.  xi.  15).     The  privy  councillors  in  R. 
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What  the  effect  of  this  jdelding  to  the  priestly  ministers  was, 
the  priests  are  frank  enough  to  tell  us  by  a  legend  :  '  There 
wjis  once  a  king  of  the  Magadhas,  in  the  city  of  Kdjagriha, 
who  was  wholly  dependent  on  his  ministers.  A  minister  of  his 
called  Long-ears  {inahdkat'nhi)  became  the  sole  lord  of  the  realm 
{ekepmra).  Inflated  by  his  power,  this  man  tried  to  usurp 
the  throne,  but  failed  solely  because  of  Fate'  (i. 204. 16 ff.). 
Scarcely  an  encouraging  legend  for  those  that  are  told  to  be 
'  priestly  dependents,'  as  were  the  kings  of  this  later  age.*  By 
an  extension  of  their  own  importance,  the  priestly  caste  grad- 
ually represented  themselves  not  only  as  worthy  subjects  for 
moneyed  favors,  but  as  the  subjects  xut''  i^o^i/;  and  when  we 
read  "  let  tiie  king  be  content  with  his  name  and  his  umbrella 
(royal  insignia) ;  let  him  pour  out  his  wealth  to  his  dependents,' 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  priest  means  by  dependents  none 
but  the  priests.  Almost  ironically  is  added  the  proverb:  'a 
priest  knows  a  priest;  a  husband  knows  his  wife;  a  ruler 
knows  his  ministers ;  a  king  knows  a  king '  (v.  38. 27-28). 
The  teaching  of  the  king's  dependence  is  worked  out  with 
utter  thorouglmess ;  and  Test  any  deluded  Idng  should  fancy 
that  priests,  from  their  more  theological  studies,  might  be 
unable  to  understand  special  political  matters,  this  broad  doc- 
trine is  laid  down :  '  They  that  have  made  themselves  closely 
acquainted  with  general  principles,  not  with  special  topics,  are 
the  tnily  wise;  special  knowledge  is  seeondary.'f  For  these 
priests  have  now  mdeed  become  '  like  unto  the  gods ;'  they  are 
the  'gods  of  the  gods,'  and  can  destroy  the  king  that  does  not 
believe  in  them.:]: 

And  yet,  side  by  side  with  such  assumptions,  we  And,  even 
in  late  passages,  the  old  military  impatience  cropping  out :  '  the 

are  priests,  and  they  precede  in  processions,  etc.  (R.  ii.  124. 2 ;  127. 3).  In 
council  R.  gives  as  the  result  of  a  debate  dikamatya  (unanimous  vote), 
or  ^adjusted  divergence,'  or  *no  agreement:'  perhaps  technical  terms, 
R.  V.  77. 7ff.  The  expressions  UFed  of  the  king  in  the  Epic  quotation 
above  are  durddnto  *rakifitd  durvinita?^.  For  the  moral  compare  xiii. 
32.  Compare  R.  ii.  1.30,  where  the  same  words  are  applied  to  those 
whom  the  king  should  hold  in  control  (niyantd  durvinitdndth 
vinltapratipxijakah). 

*  Mantribdjidliava  is  the  expression  used  of  kings  in  v.  34. 38 ;  they 
are  as  dependent  UT>on  their  councillors  as  wives  are  upon  husbands,  and 
the  priests  are  the  king's  '  protectors,'  as  the  god  Parjanya  is  the  pro- 
tector of  cattle !  This  reduces  the  king  to  a  puru^ddhama  from  a 
puru^a  (cf.  V.  163. 8ff.). 

\  prayojane^  ye  saktd  na  vige^e^  hhdrata^  tan  aham  pai}4itdn 
manye  viqe§d  hi  prasanginaJf^ ;  or,  reading  ^ktd  with  C,  *  they  that  are 
capable  in  ^eneml  principles '  (ib.  44). 

%  lb.  41  ;  lii.  200. 89 ;  xiii.  35.  21.  More  practical  destruction  than  that 
by  means  of  Vedic  rites  is  often  attributed  to  the  priests.  The  king  is 
now  and  then  warned  that  they  may  destroy  him  by  poisoning  his  food, 
by  curses,  etc.  (i.  43. 28,  30 ;  182. 13  ff.). 
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place  for  priests  is  in  the  hall  of  debate ;  good  are  they  as  in- 
spectors ;  they  can  oversee  elephants,  horses,  and  war-cars ;  they 
are  learned  in  detecting  the  faults  of  food — ^but  let  not  the 
(priestly)  teachers  be  asked  for  advice  when  emergencies  arise ' 
(iv.  47.  28  ff.).  And  with  this  is  the  extraordinary  position  occu- 
pied by  the  Purohita  in  the  next  world,  according  to  Manu — 
and  in  this,  according  to  the  oath  of  Vigvfimitra,  where  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  Qurse  to  be  the  family-priest  of  a  king.* 

But  the  general  tone  of  advice,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
prince  of  priests,  the  king's  Purohita,  is  far  diflEerent.  Whence 
arose  this  formidable  personage  ?  He  is  nothing  but  the  last 
development  of  that  singer  of  the  king's  praises  whom,  as  we 
shall  see,  even  the  early  Vedic  age  possessed.  The  king,  or  a 
priest,  or  even  a  man  of  the  people,  originally  sacrificed,  made 
son^s  to  the  gods,  and  also  songs  of  praise  for  kings.f  But 
graaually  this  practice  became  a  right  usurped  by  the  priest. 
The  family-priest  of  the  king  was  now  alone  entitled  to  sing  a 
proper  hymn  to  the  gods,  whereby  the  king  was  glorified  at  a 
sacrifice.  The  Guru  or  teacher  remained  the  tutor.  He  took 
care  of  earthly  as  well  as  of  heavenlv  matters.  The  worldly 
portion  was  amalgamated  with  the  spiritual.  Both  were  claimed 
by  the  priest.  In  place  of  new  songs  at  sacrifices,  the  old  were 
ntualized,  and  became  stereotyped,  sacred.  The  king  who  had 
taken  to  himself  a  special  man  to  sing  these  hvmns  and  perform 
sacrifice  for  him  found  himself  indissolubly  J  united  to  a  ser- 
vant with  whose  service  he  at  first  could  not  and  then  after- 
wards dared  not  dispense.  The  servant  edged  ever  nearer  to 
the  throne.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  it  as  ii  to  uphold  it ;  in 
reality,  he  made  it  a  step-ladder  to  his  pride.  He  became  more 
arrogant  as  he  became  more  secure ;  and,  seating  himself  above 
the  king  to  whose  height  he  had  mounted,  he  claimed  control 
of  the  sceptre.  He  became  a  prime-minister ;  to  disobey  him 
was  to  imperil  the  soul ;  to  obev  was  to  imperil  the  throne. 
The  king  feared  for  his  soul.  He  abandoned  the  throne.  The 
servant  ruled  his  ma8ter.§ 

♦  M.  xii.  46 ;  Mbh.  xiii.  93. 180.    Compare  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  i.  128. 

t  Compare  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  i.  i80, 

I  Add  to  this  that  the  office  of  priest  was  often  hereditary ;  the 
prmce's  adviser  is  the  adviser,  perhaps,  of  his  father ;  that  adviser's 
father  the  adviser  of  the  prince's  grandfather.  Thus  a  deeper  venera- 
tion. 

^  The  scene  (from  the  eleventh  century)  in  the  third  act  of  the  Mudra- 
r^c^a  would  lead  us  to  suf^pose  that  the  kine  did  not  dare  to  make  his 
minister  resign,  but  first  waited  for  him  to  offer  his  resignation,  daring 
to  provoke  him,  but  allowing  him  to  offer  back  his  badge  of  office, 
which  is  at  once  accepted  (82).  We  see  from  the  same  play  (25)  that  the 
acvddhyak^a  and  gajhdhyak^a,  or  officers  appointed  over  the  horses  and 
elephants,  are  mamtained  in  this  period  on  a  salary  fixed  not  by  the 
king  but  by  the  minister. 

VOL.  zm.  21 
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We  can  almost  trace  tliis  development  in  the  different  layers 
of  our  poem.  Set  aside  the  didactic  epigram,  and  look  at  the 
narrative.  The  priest,  powerful  even  in  ttie  Vedic  age,  reflects 
that  power  in  the  stories  of  his  unbridled  insolence— but  not  at 
first  as  an  adviser,  only  as  a  private,  impudent  fellow.  The 
Epic  Purohitas  of  the  story  are  servants,  not  masters,  of  the 
kmg.  The  assembly  is  still  comparatively  free  from  priestly 
influence.  The  family-priest  is  a  private  admonisher  wnen  Ins 
opinion  is  requested,  not  a  public  holder  of  state  polity. 

We  may,  perhaps,  sketch  his  growth  somewhat  thus.  His 
influence  began  in  the  secret  council.  As  his  power  grew,  he 
ruled  the  king's  thoughts,  and  persuasively  governed  the  assem- 
bly. His  next  step  was  to  restrain  the  speech  of  the  assembly, 
through  inspiring  fear  of  contradiction.  When  the  meeting  of 
the  people  passed  into  a  conference  of  warriors  and  priests,  and 
the  king  sat  at  the  head  of  the  deliberative  assembly,  ne  was  still 
a  humble  auditor.  But  he  was  a  declaimer,  a  trained  speaker,  a 
skilled  logician.  He  defeated  the  knights  in  aj^ment;  he 
overawed  the  king  by  his  religious  lordliness.  The  people's 
assembly  became  a  priestly  conclave.  The  secret,  council  be- 
came a  whisper  from  priest  to  king.  So  the  discrepancies  l)e- 
tween  the  early  story  and  the  late  teaching  become  reconciled. 
Only  thus  can  we  understand  the  grotesque  difference  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  Epic* 

9.  The  Amhassador. — Beside  the  Purohita  stands  in  military 
importance  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  His  duties 
will  be  explained  below.  A  third  high  oflicer  on  whose  posi- 
tion the  text  spends  much  care  is  the  ambassador.t  He  may 
be  either  a  priest  or  an  officer  of  military  caste.  In  the  fonner 
case,  the  Purohita  is  chosen.  Thus,  Drupada  sends  his  Puro- 
hita as  ambassador  to  Hastina  (v.  6. 1  ff.).  But  if  not  priest, 
any  high  military  hero  standing  near  the  throne  is  sent.  Thus 
Dhritarashtra  sends  his  charioteer  as  ambassador  (v.  22  ff.),  or  his 
younger  brother  (ii.  58).  The  allied  forces  send  Krishna  as 
ambassador  from  Upaplavya.  In  the  KHmayana,  however,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  ambassador  will  be  a  wise  priest  {pamliUi : 


*  The  view  here  given  of  what  the  priest's  position  really  was,  in  the 
time  when  the  story  of  tlie  Epic  was  the  main  poem,  is  based  on  what 
the  Epic  narrative  shows  us  to  have  been  the  ruling  power  in  council 
and  debates,  and  this  is  not  the  priestly  power :  the  view  of  what  the 
compilers  and  redactors  thought  it  ought  to  be  is  based  on  didactic 
statements  and  tales  woven  into  the  narrative  (earlier)  portion,  and  the 
claims  made  by  the  priests  in  outside  literature.  Tins  latter  includes, 
indeed,  as  acknowledged  above,  pre-Epic  works ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  kings  of  the  Brahmanic  period  were  so  ^  under  the 
thunu)'  of  the  priests  as  the  latter  asserted  to  be  desirable.  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  points,  the  Epic  narrative  is  older  than  its  literarv  form. 

f  The  threefold  division  of  the  Niti,  Kam.  Nit.  xii.  8,  is  not  yet  known. 
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R.  ii.  109. 44).  This  officer  is,  of  course,  a  temporary  one, 
whereas  the  ordinary  herald  is  generally  the  charioteer,  as  if 
this  were  a  iixed  duty  connected  with  that  profession.  To  the 
perfect  ambassador  eight  qualities  are  assigned  as  needful.  He 
must  be  active,  manly,  speedy,  compassionate,  clever,  faithful, 
of  good  family,  eloquent.*  That  is  to  say,  he  must  be  a  clever 
man  of  the  world,  with  ability  to  conduct  the  affairs  entrusted 
to  him ;  and  especially  a  good  speaker.  Such  we  iind  liim 
practically  represented.  Internationally  of  interest  is  the  rule 
that  to  slay  an  ambassador  is  (bad  policy  and)  the  height  of  im- 
piety. '  He  that  slays  an  ambassador  shall  go  to  destruction  ; 
and  his  ministers  also.'f  The  treatment  of  the  war-ambassador 
sent  by  the  Pandus  to  Hastina  shows  the  state  and  ceremony 
accompanying  such  occasions.  The  ambassador  is  received 
with  gracious  words  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  escorted  to  the 
palace.  No  word  is  said  of  the  object  of  his  coming.  Greet- 
ings and  familiar  conversation  being  over,  he  is  assigned  an 
apartment,  and  goes  to  rest.  Not  till  the  next  day  does  he  de- 
liver his  message.  At  sunrise,  ushered  into  the  council  hall,  he 
reports  to  the  assembled  court  of  prince  and  nobles  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  had  been  charged  to  say.  In  another  case, 
however,  the  ambassador  gives  a  verbal  report.:|: 

A  verbatim  report  of  the  message  entrusted  to  the  ambassa- 
dor is  attempted  now  and  then ;  but  when  the  communication 
is  very  long,  either  the  text  fails  to  reproduce  the  poet's 
intent,  or  a  certain  latitude  is  permitted  to  the  speaker.  We 
find,  for  instance,  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  lengthy 


*  V.  87. 27 :  astabdJia  may  mean  *  modest/  rather  than  *  active.' 
t  xii.  85. 26.  In  this  passage  seven  qualities  are  given  (28) — good 
morals,  aristocratic  family,  eloquence,  adroitness,  agreeable  speech, 
*  speaking  exactly  as  was  told,'  and  good  memory  (cf.  vs.  7 ;  further 
rules  in  the  following  verses).  (Compare  M.  vii.  68  n.  The  official  title 
of  the  ambassador  is  duta  *  messenger.' 

X  The  description  is  from  v.  89.  Iff.  The  hospitable  reception  ought  to 
come  first  (krtdtithyafyj  v.  89. 25  ;  compare  ib.  91. 18,  and  the  fact  that 
the  ambassaaor  had  adready  been  the  guest  of  Vidura).  But  this  for- 
mality is  sometimes  passed  over.  So  in  the  case  of  Drupada's  priestly 
embassy,  and  the  visit  of  Sanjaya  to  the  P&ndus.  The  latter  goes 
rather  as  a  friend,  and  the  etiquette  of  high  Ufe  is  shown  first  on  his 
return,  when,  although  anxious  to  deliver  his  message  at  once,  he  is 
obliged  to  send  a  formal  notice  of  his  arrival  to  the  king,  and  announces 
himself  ready  to  deliver  the  answer  he  has  received  (v.  82. 1  ff.).  Al- 
though the  ambassador  is  bv  his  office  secured  from  harm,  yet  we  find 
evidence  that  his  rights  in  this  regard  were  not  always  maintained  ;  for 
Drupada  thinks  it  necessary  to  encourage  his  ambassador  by  calling  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  *  being  an  ola  man  and  a  priest,'  as  well  as  a 
formal  legate  (dutakarmani  ywetdfy^  he  will  not  be  injured  by  those 
that  are  to  hear  his  message  ;  the  weight  lies  on  '  priest '  and  *  old  man,' 
rather  than  on  *  legate'  (v.  6. 17).  The  rule  of  safety  is,  however,  implied 
in  V.88. 18  {dutafy  .  .  apapal),  katham  handham  arhati),  and  is  often  ex- 
pressed. 


Iti4 


K,  ir.  ifoji^kots^ 


iiios>iiin\  hut  TowanI  the  oiul  rerniiii  variations  occur  in  our 
text.  The  ease  of  Th'ika  seems  to  show  that  the  anihassador 
was  more  at  raid  to  ivturn  than  ti»  gt>,  if  the  answer  he  earned 
l>aek  was  likelv  to  ntisi*  his  hinl's  an^rer.  Those  to  whom  he  is 
St* lit  irive  him  a  rouirli  me?isaire  to  take  to  his  king,  hut  jx»rson- 
allv  tivat  him  kindlv.  and  irrant  him  fiirmal  j>erniission  to  stay 
witli  tluMiK  if  he  diKS  not  wi^h  to  ri^turn  with  such  a  i*eport.* 
As  a  ireiieral  thiiisr,  the  aml>assador  ditfersfrinn  a  mere  rewater 
liketlie  herald  in  l>eiiiir  jHTinitted  to  exereise  judirment  and  skill 
in  tivatiiiir  with  the  eiiemv.  As  a  resident  amltassador  I  find  no 
examples  oi  the  n>e  y^i  the  '/^/^^  who  setmis  intendeil  to  tjo  and 
ivturn  at  oiuv:  hut  wlio  itn^lmlijv  was  often  retaiiieil  reiriilarlv 
in  the  eapaeitv  »«f  statesiir^»nt,  liahle  at  anv  lime  t«i  l»e  sent  on 
sueli  erraiuU.  From  the  use  in  the  Ejue  I  should  donht 
whether  this  otlire  was  not  als«'  a  later  ereati«.»n.  meant  t<.»  ei.mi- 
plemeiit  other  ne*ileil  otfiees  in  a  irivat  ivalm :  for  the  des^^rip- 
tion  would  apply  as  well  to  an  iKvasloiial  messeuirer  as  to  a 
siateil  otKi'iT,  and  the  |H.'rs«»ns  etnployed  in  the  Lnie  are.  as 
shown  alH»\e,  iv!ative>  or  the  family  prit-st.  In  the  ease  of 
Viduni  wo  tiiid  ii'.i  anihassiulor  wiii*.  oii»'s<»n  fi»r  a  meseiaire  dis- 
ta>refu':  t"  :ii!ii.  i:«vs  tiin»Ui:h  tiie  fi»r!ii  ••!  ileliveriiur  it  a>  an 
\»tliwv  of  lii-i  kin^r  •  .iPiH'inTiHl  a^rain^r  Iii^will'  , /*»///?/•  fitj'tktt'hu 
and  rii*^!  i:i\e-  rlio  messiiire  "as  told'  uiUh«'Ui:h  in  his  own 
w».i>i^  ,  }»;::  tiu'!!  !\!tiaiu<  silent  iinr:!  ^uesti'*Tie«.l.  and  there- 
uiH'!i  ^■\*>'.;i'!i>  'liiiT,  f. 'V  i'.is  r»wn  parr,  !ie  di-t-s  not  appn.'Vf  *^i 
rlu'  y'''\\'r  f. •:•  w- ■.!..■:!  !-.e  was  -^eti:.** 
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have  no  friendship.  The  unlearned  loves  not  the  learned ;  he 
that  drives  a  chanot  is  no  friend  to  him  that  has  none ;  friend- 
ship is  the  fruit  of  similarity.'*  So  in  war  kings  are  not 
allowed  to  contend  with  low  persons.f  So  it  is  urged  (xii.  56. 
48  ff.^  that  a  kinff  should  not  joke  with  his  dependents,  or  be 
too  lamiliar  with  them.  '  The  dependents,'  it  is  said,  '  really 
hate  him,  being  envious  of  a  supporter.  They  do  not  like  to 
be  dependent ;  they  betray  his  secrets ;  they  multiply  his 
wishes  bv  bribing  and  deceiving ;  and  if  a  king  is  too  gracious, 
he  will  nnd  that  the  subjects  divide  his  realm  and  corrupt  his 
women;  they  will  even  yawn  and  spit  in  his  presence,  and 
shamelessly  make  known  his  private  words ;  and  when  he  has 
entered  the  assembly  {parisad)^  they  will  mock,  saying  *'  thou 
hast  done  ill ;"  and  when  he  is  angry,  they  will  laugh  ;  and  when 
he  is  generous,  they  will  not  be  thankful ;  they  will  mount 
elephants  and  liorses  without  regard  to  his  presence ;  if  he  is 
fond  of  pleasure  and  adornment,  they  will  blame  him ;  and  they 
will  play  with  him  as  thev  would  with  a  bird  on  a  string.':}: 

Of  social  rule  but  little  is  said.     The  king,  though  leader 
of  society  and  state,  may  not  do  just  as  he  pleases ;  '  he  may 
do  as  he  pleases  if  he  does  not  offend  against  public  opinion  (the 
world).'     Precedent  should  always  be  a  main   factor  in  his 
movings.     Activelv,  he  should  be  'enterprising;'  passively,  he 
should  '  avoid  un- Aryan  ways.'    Let  him  not  hesitate  to  sin  for  ( 
the  sake  of  conquest  or  for  the  sake  of  his  realm — such  in  brief  i 
should  be  his  private  social  code  as  ruler.     In  the  first  rule  we  i 
note  the  Aryan  conservatism ;  in  the  last,  the  influence  of  the 
later  sopliistic  priest.§ 

The  more  common  side  of  the  king's  life  has  been  discussed 
above  under  the  head  of  vices.  A  word  or  two  more  on  the  sub- 
ject may  here  be  added.  The  king  may  not  associate  with  com- 
mon people,  but  in  strictness  this  refers  to  men ;  he  is  surrounded 
by  common  women  all  the  time,  such  as  dancers  and  singers  and 
half-respectable  prostitutes,  with  whom  he  has  what  conversa- 
tion he  pleases.     We  have  further  evidence  that  the   inner 

*  samyad  dhi  sakhyam  hhavati  (similes  similibus),  1.131.5,11,67: 
cf.ib.  131.66, 71 ;  138.69,  araja  kila  na  rdjflafy  sakhd  hJiavitum  arhasi: 
cf.  also  ib.  166. 15  and  23,  repetition. 

+  vfthdJetdasamdcdrdir  na  yudhyante  nfpdtmajdfy,  i.  136. 33 ;  xii.  96. 7. 

I  So  Brihaspati  says  that  a  tcK)  merciful  king  would  be  beaten  as 
an  elephant's  head  is  beaten  by  a  trainer,  xii.  56. 37-39,  B. 

^  xii.  56. 41  (compare  M.  xii.  105) ;  58. 1  -30.  The  statement  elaborated 
in  this  passage,  to  the  effect  tliat  a  man  of  enterprise  (an  active  king)  is 
*  better  than  a  voice-hero*  (vdgr-vira),  is  ludicrously  offensive  to  the 
commentator,  who  rightly  supposes  a  priest  to  be  meant  by  the  latter 
epithet.  He  therefore  wrongly  interprets  the  *man  of  enterprise'  as 
•one  having  great  priestly  wisdom,'  and  therefore  better  than  a  *  voice- 
hero,'  who  is  an  ordinarily  wise  priest  (one  is  a  pandit ;  the  other  has 
maJidpdrj^lityam) ! 


I*>>  E,  \\\  Hoplh.^. 

\A^ft  v^  fu]]  '.«f  Mich  women,  and  eren  fniards  of  the  kinfi: 
"XirT*',  w#!ijeti»fj<-r  'Vtii-timte'!  of  women  in  later  tale?,*  Althoi^ii 
t)j*?  ]<»wer  '-bi-jHes  -  ^lav^r-r-ai^te,  people-carte »  namrallv  do  not 
AihT^'.  ill  tlic  n»ya]  revt^t  when  thesriie  are  of  a  private  nature, 
ilj'rv  do  fMnii  a  i>a/'kgr>^und  to  the  pnhlic  social  dir^plars.  At 
;rr*3at  f<A-t-.  ^•^^ronatioiLs.  we^Jdinps,  and  the  like,  and  eren,  as 
we  have  -^r^rri.  at  a  pnhhV-  nfligious  sernce,  the  citinmon  people 
anr  on^w'iit.  a-  it  were  on  the  ont^ikirti^  of  go<:>d  societr.  Tliey 
ri^^'k  aU»ijt  and  r^*  what  i*  d«ine.  Thev  are  represented  br  their 
-iniffrj-  and  iiin<>ician>,  althuuirh  these  are  pnoUaUy  the  onlr 
n-pHf^f  11  tat iv«>  uf  the  real  plelKfian  clasres  in  actual  contact  with 
tlieir  ?»iJii<;rior^.  Tiieir  like,  the  artisans  and  workniea.  the 
r Mia II  {^.''rple  in  ^'neral.  l«^»k  on  and  admire. 

In  only  one  f-ax-  liave  we  the  upj>er  and  lower  cartes  on  a 
-^K'ial  plane  for  a  moment,  and  this  incident  seems  more  a  reflec- 
tion of  an  old  f'nstom  than  one  practiccfd  at  the  time  it  is 
d«fp^'ri!i<f*l.  I  refer  to  the  verv*  interesting  annual  heyday  that 
<KV'iir?- at  the  M^randin^  of  the  cattle/  What  we  have  in  the 
h'jr*Mid  ir-  simjily  an  account  of  such  a  picnic  (for  such  it  was) 
lit-  explanation  of  a  kinjr's  stratagem.  Nevertheless,  the  descrip- 
tion i^  vahiahle  and  unique:  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
though  the  '-rown-prince  used  the  fete  as  a  ruse,  it  yet  appears 
to  have  lH.*en  an  actual  celebration.  The  prince  wants  to  get 
out  of  town  with  a  large  nuiiil)er  of  i)eople,  but  without  his 
father^  knowing  for  what  he  goes.  To  explain  the  departure  of 
a  fon'c  of  men  from  the  city,  he  hits  on  this  plan.  Feigning 
an  interest  in  the  pnx'eedings  of  the  ranchmen,  he  goes  to  the 
king,  an<l  savh  that  he  wishes  to  attend  the  *  marking  of  the 
r-attle.'  a^  it  is  now  the  time  for  this  work.  The  reply  of  the 
kin^  shows  that  this  H])pears  a  natural  rec^uest.  'Certainly/ 
he  wiys,  *  one  rniglit  to  attend  to  the  cattle-marking:  go,  if  you 
wi^ll/  The  prince  leaves  the  towni  with  the  large  escort  he 
d<*Ki^*^  to  take,  and  accom])anied  by  the  ministers.  Thev  go 
to  ^ll|M?rinf(MHl  the  counting  and  branding  of  the  cattle.  £ach 
licarj  of  fatth;  was  l)ninfled  at  the  age  of  three  years.  At  the 
ranr'h  tlu;r(f  i>  great  gaiety.  All  the  cattle  are  counted,  and  the 
proper  lM»ad  are  niarke<l.  The  cowherds  dance  and  sing  at  the 
closr  of  the  work.  The  little  court  looks  on,  and  patronizes  the 
plra^sure  of  the  laborers.  I  mention  the  scene  because  it  is  a 
rare    idyl    in  our  Epic,  and  corresponds  to  court-and-country 

♦  111  Vikraiiu)rva4j-r  (Act  iii.),  lamp- women,  but  respectable,  are  at- 
ti'iidnritH  on  tlie  kinji^ ;  in  Vayu  P.  ii.  26. 178-9  is  mentioned  a  king 
('ataratha,  Hon  of  Mfilaka,  'always  girt  with  women  through  fear  of 
Kama'/  inarlkai'acaih)  trdnam  icchnn  *  women  were  his  breiistplate. 
(Jala-,  I)a<ja-.  an<l  Nava-ratha  occur  as  names  of  kings.  The  last  is 
Uk*  fathiT  of  I)a<;aratha.  acconling  to  Kurma  P.  xxiv.  p.  355  (Bib.  Ind., 
rIokaH  not  nunilM'nMlj. 
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relations  more  primitive  than  the  pobition  generally  atwiuned 
for  the  king  in  the  Epic  would  make  possible  (iii.  240). 

11.  Royal  Marriage. — Having  thus  examined  the  recorded 
ideal  life  of  a  Hindu  monarch,  and  tried  to  discover,  as  far  as 
legendary  history  helps  us,  the  real  character  of  the  ancient 
king  as  contrasted  both  in  moral  parts  and  public  functions 
witn  that  ideal,  we  have  now  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  events 
in  the  royal  life  that  are  of  a  more  personal  nature — though  in 
these  also  we  see  the  king  always  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
whole  kingdom. 

Marriage  was  permitted  to  the  warrior-caste  in  general  either 
in  accordance  with  a  received  ceremonial,  or  without  any  rite 
whatever.     The  legal  rite  by  which  the  actual  wedding  took 

Elace  differs  according  to  caste.  In  the  case  of  a  warrior,  the 
ride  holds  in  the  hand  a  bunch  of  arrows,  and  the  two  walk 
around  the  fire-altar,  while  a  marriage  hymn  is  sung.  At  the 
seventh  step  they  become  man  and  wife.*  The  preceding  cere- 
mony consists,  in  the  case  of  a  king,  either  of  a  joust  where  the 
maiden  elects  her  lord  by  adjudging  her  hand  to  the  king  who 
carries  himself  best  in  the  lists,  or  who  l>est  fulfils  some  stipu- 
lated condition  (as  when  Arjuna,  the  chief  hero  of  the  Epic, 
performs  a  difficult  feat  in  shooting,  and  so  wins  his  wife  from 
many  royal  competitors) ;  or,  as  in  legendary  accounts,  there  is 
no  joust,  but  the  royal  maid  to  be  given  m  marriage  is  con- 
ducted into  a  hall  where  the  assembled  suitorsf  are,  and,  having 
been  led  alx>ut  from  one  to  the  other  and  having  had  all  their 
names  and  virtues  explained  to  her,  makes  on  the  spot  her  choice. 
This  latter  was  the  real  and  only  '  self-choosing '  {nvaijamvara) — a 
tenn,  however,  loosely  applied  to  the  decision  by  tournament 
as  well ;  though  there  the  maid  had,  it  would  apj)ear,  only  the 

f)rivilege  of  excluding  from  competition  sucli  as  did  not  suit 
ler.     The  Epic  mentions  casually  several  cases  of  smiyaihvara^ 
but  describes  only  (me  of  each  kmd  with  any  fullness. 

The  nmch  simpler  method  of  marriage,  which  appears  U) 
have  obtained  largely  among  knights  or  kings,  was  for  the 
knight  to  find  the  girl  and  vm\  away  with  her.  Thus  Bhishma 
ran  away  witli  three  girls  at  once,  and  challenged  any  to 
recover  tliem.  So  Arjuna,  when  he  found  that  his  brother  the 
king  had  absorbed  his  first  wife's  existence  (such  is  the  real 
interpretation  of  the  Krishna  relations  between  Arjuna  and 
Yudhishthira),  stole  another,  in  accordance  with  knigfitly  laws. 
In  fact,  this  method  is  especially  approved,  as  an  evidence  of 
prowess  and  survival  of  the  *good  oM  warrior  custom;'  though 


*  In  the  ritual  the  steps  are  pro  forma ;  the  wedding  is  performed  by 
rites,  verses,  symbolic  movements,  etc. 
t  The  9aciva  attends  the  wedding  also,  in  R.  vi.  40. 18. 
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such  approval  is  generally  registered  as  an  exculpation  and 
defense  of  the  foregone  deed,  rather  than  as  an  impartial 
decision  between  different  modes  of  marriage.  In  the  case  of 
rape  of  this  sort,  no  religious  rite  initiatory  to  connubial  con- 
nection was  regarded  as  necessary ;  but  if  the  deed  was  con- 
doned, the  adventurer  returned  with  the  girl,  and  the  marriage 
ceremonv  was  gone  through  with.*  In  tliese  cases  caste  weds 
caste.  With  the  lower  classes,  the  king  had  what  connection 
he  pleased ;  and  though  he  is  advised  not  to  succumb  to  sensual 
pleasure,  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  extent  of  his  liarem.+ 
Even  with  high-caste  girls — that  is,  with  girls  of  the  priestly 
caste — the  king  is  fond  of  connecting  himself  without  formal- 
ity. Such  are  generally  represented  as  the  innocent  daughters 
of  ascetic  priests  who  live  m  the  woods.  The  usual  thread  of 
the  love-story  is,  that  the  king  hunting  sees  the  hermit's  hut, 
finds  the  girl,  who  at  once  faUs  in  love  with  him  as  he  with 
her,  and  pursuades  her  easily  to  a  marriage  without  rite  or 
delay.  The  old  priests,  too,  were  continually  doing  the  same 
thing ;  and  thus,  as  legend  says,  arose  most  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies in  Hindu  society.  Out  of  the  mass  of  fonnal  law  and 
very  informal  legend  we  may  gather  this.  The  early  king, 
at  a  time  when  his  chief  occupation  was  cattle-lifting  and 
pillaging  from  his  neighbors,  such  as  the  growth  of  In- 
draprastlia  and  the  records  of  cattle-raids  preserved  in  the 
live  Epic  show  to  have  been  the  primitive  royal  means  of 
life,  was  accustomed  to  tako  his  wife  or  wives  as  he  did 
his  cattle,  from  whomever  he  wished  and  however  he  wished. 
As  an  exhibition  of  strength,  an  additional  excitement  to  his 
own  pleasure,  and  a  means  of  getting  what  he  desired  without 
tedious  fonnality  (there  is  no  trace  of  real  exogamy),  he  ran 
across  the  border,  ravaged  a  petty  principality,  aimexed  it, 
drove  the  cattle  home,  and  took  the  woman  that  pleased  him 
for  his  wife.  When  political  life  became  complicated,  and 
peace  was  the  present  condition  of  the  land,  a  king  with  a 
daughter  to  wed  made  a  feast,  invited  the  neighboring  kings 
to  it,  and  bade  such  as  chose  to  contend  for  the  honor  to  be 
assembled  in  his  hall.  When  all  were  collected,  in  came  the 
king  and  his  daughter,  who  had  had  no  fonnal  acquaintance  with 

*  In  the  case  of  Arjuna.  Here  note  that  the  girl's  brother  connives 
at  the  deed,  but  the  people  do  not. 

\  But  the  lowest  classes  are  formally  forbidden.  Some  of  the  great 
sages  are,  however,  the  sons  of  slave-women.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  the  formal  law  is  particularly  severe  on  the  Vy^li  (a  low  woman 
of  the  mixed  castes).  Her  touch  is  contamination  for  the  priest,  and  is 
forbidden  to  all  the  twice-born.  The  Vj^ala  is  so  much  a  synonym  for  the 
Qudra  or  slave  that  in  enumerating  the  castes  it  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted. Compare  Vayu  P.  ii.  16. 29 :  hrdhjiiandh,  IcHatriydh,  vdi^dfi, 
vi^aJag  cdi  'va  (see  just  before,  vr^). 
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men,  and,  scanning  the  number  assembled,  she  bashfully  picked 
out  a  husband.  She  testified  her  choice  by  kissing  the  hem  of 
his  garment.  Rejoicing,  feasting,  and  the  religious  rite  then 
followed.     Such  is  the  pretty  tale  in  the  Nala  story. 

More  ceremonious  is  the  pseudo-self -choice,  where  the  maid's 
'  choice '  is  conformed  to  stipulations  made  by  her  guardian,  or 
at  the  most  is  a  choice  not  of  an  individual  but  oi  the  condi- 
tions on  which  she  binds  herself  to  accept  anyone  among  sev- 
eral. At  a  tournament  or  joust,  where  the  election  de|)ended 
on  the  strength  of  the  aspirants,  there  was  really  no  choice  left.* 
Besides,  at  tnis  time  the  affair  was  practically  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. The  marriage  of  Virata's  daughter  and  Arjuna's  son 
is  a  pure  marriage  of  convenience.  V  irSta  wants  to  bind  the 
two  nations  together.  He  offers  his  daughter  first  to  Arjuna, 
who  declines.  Virfita  is  somewhat  disappointed,  but  saj^s  that 
perhaps  Arjuna's  son  would  do  just  as  well,  and  oners  his 
daughter  again  to  Arjuna  for  liis  son.  Arjuna  consents  to  this, 
and  the  two  parents  tell  the  two  young  people  that  they  are  to 
be  married  immediately ;  and  they  are.  It  is  to  this  period,  I 
think,  that  the  jousting  election  {svayamvara)  belongs.  There 
is  nothing  primitive  about  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  modem 
throughout.  Arjuna's  rape  of  Subhadra  is  the  only  form  of 
'primitive  marriage,'  except  it  be  such  accidental  connubial 
connections  as  form  the  basis  of  his  'ad ventures.'! 

As  matter  of  formal  preference,  the  svayamva/ra  is  declared 
to  be  the  proper  marriage  for  warriors;:]:  but  this  is  only  a 
general  rule,  as  '  rape  is  also  recommended.'§  We  read  of  a  king 
reaching  the  age  of  thirty-six  without  marriage.  ||  Usually  the 
age  is  about  half  of  that,  as  Abhimanyu  marries  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  the  Pandu  brothers  could  not  have  been  much 
older  when  they  wedded  Krishnfi.  The  wife's  '  legal '  age  was 
from  three  to  twelve ;  but  this  modem  view  does  not  corres- 
pond with  the  early  accounts  of  marriages  (see  below  on 
women). 

The  sub-wives  of  the  king  were  not  wives  but  concubines. 
A  later  marriage  with  a  woman  of  higher  caste  should  reduce 

*  Compare  the  self -choice  of  R.  iii.  4. 80  :  ya  idarh  dhanur  udyamya 
sajyam  ehena  panind,  kari^ati  sa  aitdyd  bhuvi  hhartd  bhavi^ati, 
*  Srta*B  husband  shaU  be  the  man  that  can  draw  this  bow  with  one 
hand.*  In  this  ceremony  a  messenger  was  sent  to  issue  invitations 
(ib.81). 

f  These  are  also  late,  as  adventures.  The  Citragupta  incident  is  a 
peculiar  application  of  levirate  laws  in  their  final  evolution  into  a  sub- 
stitution of  a  daughter's  son  instead  of  the  true  son  of  the  levirate. 

X  8vayafhvarall^lc§atriydnd7h  vivdhaff>,  i.  319. 21. 

fprasahya  haraiyiih  cd  pi  k^atriydridrn  praqasyate,  ib.  23. 
'  Sixteen  and  eight  summers,  and  four  and  eight  aUo^  he  had  not 
enjoyed  pleasure  of  women  :*  i.  100. 20. 
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♦  . 
the  former  wife  of  lower  custe  to  the  position  of  a  menial.  This 
is  probably  true  only  for  the  period  that  originates  such  a  formal 
rule.  The  law-codes  require  in  all  marriages  that  the  husband 
should  marry  his  highest  wife  first.  Afterwards  he  may  marry 
'  down.'  Thus  a  warrior  should  marry  a  girl  of  the  warrior- 
caste  first.     Then  he  should  marry  a  girl  of  the  people-caste. 

Marriages  were  celebrated  by  general  public  rejoicings, 
where  music  is  a  predominant  feature.  In  regard  to  these  con- 
stant descriptions  of  festival  processions,  we  may  say  that  by 
reading  one  we  know  all.  Like  exhibition  of  joy  celebrates  the 
return  of  a  conaueror  to  his  native  city.* 

For  further  details  of  marriage,  see  the  general  appendix  on 
the  status  of  women.  Polygamy  witli  the  king  and  royal 
family  was  the  rule.  Polyanory  is  unknown  except  in  legends 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Pandus  themselves,  who  all  married  one 
wife.  '  The  law  of  having  only  one  consort 't  is  in  the  case  of 
women  respected,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  man  of  warrior-caste 
was  thought  the  better  of  on  account  of  its  observance.  As  far 
as  sentiment  went,  a  devoted  husband  is  praised  for  fidelity ; 
but  if  he  grew  tired  of  his  wife,  he  '  over-married '  her  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  law  demands  a  second  wife  if  the  first 
fails  to  bear  a  son.:]: 

12.  RoyaJ'  BuAdl.% — Of  the  two  old  methods  of  disposing 

*  A  charming  account  of  this  sort  is  given  in  iv.  08. 34  ff.  The  king 
hears  of  his  son's  victory  and  immediate  return.  lie  bids  the  courte- 
zans and  heads  of  the  army  go  out  and  meet  the  victor.  The  bell-man 
mounts  an  elephant  and  proclaims  the  victory  at  all  the  cross-roads 
{gfngd\dkem).  The  daughter  of  the  king  puts  on  her  holiday  clothes 
(i^rhgdrave^d  bharaiid) ;  and  when  the  city  had  heard  the  proclamation, 
all  the  people,  to  greet  the  prince,  go  out  before  the  king  with  their 
hands  crossed  for  good  luck  {sarvam  puraih  svastikapdiyibhutam),  ac- 
companied by  the  sound  of  drum  and  flute  and  shell  {vdrija)y  and  thev 
are  all  dressed  in  their  best  clothes  (ve^dih  pardrdhdih).  And  with 
them  go  the  praisers  and  the  singers  and  the  encomiasts,  who  also 
play  on  the  drum  and  the  flute  (sufa,  mdgadha,  ndjidivddya) ;  and  the^ 
rejoicing  welcome  him  home.  Compare  further  the  account  (in  xii. 
37. 41  ff.)  of  a  procession  advancing  to  Hastinapur.  The  women  drove 
in  front  on  lofty  cars ;  the  king  was  praised  by  clapping  of  hands  as 
well  as  music.  The  city  was  adorned  with  white  wreaths,  flowers,  and 
flags.  The  main  street  was  ornamented,  and  incense  was  burned  in  it. 
Flowers,  incense,  and  waterpots  also  adorned  the  palace.  In  iv.  71.  33 
the  king  offers  his  whole  kingdom  to  the  Pandus  just  before  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  (cf.  ff.).  The  suta,  mdqadluiy  etc.,  are  professional 
players.  Compare  the  section  on  music,  nelow,  and  ziv.  64. 2,  '  praised 
oy  suta,  mdgadha,  and  bandin.^  They  are  generally  accompanied  by 
wrestlers,  boxers,  mimes,  granthikas,  and  those  that  ask  how  one  has 
slept  (sdukhyacdyikdfy).    Compare,  too,  v.  36.  55  ff . 

!  in.  20^.  ^y,  eteapatnyali  .  .  .  striynJjf,;  R.  y,2»  21  y  ekapatnivrata. 
Ap.ii.5. 11.12;  M.ix.81. 
i$  Compare  Roth.  Todtenbestattung,  Z.  D.  M.  G.,  viii. ;  Mtiller,  Ueber 
Todtenbestattung,  etc. ,  ib.  ix.  1  ff . ,  and  India,  p.  238  ff . ,  on  the  cere- 
mony for  the  dead ;  Zimmer,  Altind,  Leben,  p.  400  ff . ;  Raiendralala- 
mitra,  Indo- Aryans,  ii.  114ff.;  Caland,  &ber  Totefiverehrungbei  einigen 
der  indo-germanischen  Volker  (1888). 
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of  the  dead,  the  perhaps  later  form,  cremation,  had  in  the  Epic 
age  superseded  earth-burial.  The  king  was  burned  in  the  midst 
oi  his  sorrowing  subjects,  who  came  together  to  witness  the 
pageant.  Only  children  of  not  more  than  two  years  of  age 
were  buried  in  earth.  These  two  forms,  earth  and  fire,  are  the 
only  ones  recognized.  Embalming  is  not  described.  The  re- 
markable trick  of  the  Pandus  on  entering  TJpaplavya  in  dis- 
guise would  imply  a  monstrous  imitation  of  Persian  exposure 
to  birds,  were  we  able  to  imagine  that  the  pretext  suggested 
could  really  have  been  preferred.  It  occurs  in  a  late  book  that 
the  Pandus  hide  their  arms  in  a  tree,  and  agree  to  say,  if  any 
one  should  try  to  investigate  the  spot,  that  it  is  holy  and  must 
not  be  toucned,  because  'accordmg  to  the  family  custom, 
practiced  by  our  ancestors,  we  have  hung  up  in  yonder  tree  the 
body  of  our  old  mother,  recently  deceased  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty.'*  The  formal  death-procession  is  for  the 
king  alone,  or,  if  slain  in  battle,  for  the  king  and  his  dead  com- 
rades. When  the  royal  household  goes  forth  to  mourn  for  the 
king,  we  find  that  his  old  father  and  the  women  of  the  city 
proceed  to  the  battlefield,  followed  by  all  the  artizans,  the 
merchants,  the  people  (agriculturists  and  cattle  dealers),  and,  in 
short,  all  the  laborers.  Then  arises  the  sound  of  lament,  each 
wailing  his  lost.  And  they  sing  the  songs  of  praise  above 
their  slaughtered  heroes.f  Or,  again,  in  another  scene,  the 
king  dies,  and  the  four  castes  go  out  in  procession  and  watch 
the  burning  of  the  king's  body.  After  the  royal  funeral,  the 
people  mourn  twelve  days,  priests  and  all  lamenting  the  dead 
King  and  sitting  upon  tlie  ground.:}:  Then  follows  the  cere- 
mony for  the  dead  (ffrdddha).  A  short  abstract  will  describe 
the  funeral.  The  body  of  the  king  is  covered  with  flowers 
by  relatives  and  friends.  The  bodies  of  the  king  and  his  wife 
are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  friends.§     All  the  royal  insig- 


*  iv.  5. 82-33.  I  find  not  the  slightest  trace  of  such  a  mode  of  burial 
elsewhere,  though  it  was  an  extraordinary  statement  to  invent,  if  the 
custom  appeared  as  peculiar  to  the  writers  as  to  the  historian.  This 
book  is  late — but  so  late  as  to  be  infected  by  Persian  custom  ?  Yet 
*  family  custom  *  eoAld  cover  any  oddity  in  India. 

f  xi.  10. 16.  The  dead  are  heaped  by  rank  on  piles  (pyres)  and  burned. 
Compare  ib.  26. 30 :  citdl),  kfivd  prayatnena  yathdmukhydn  narddhindn^ 
ddhaydmdsur  avyagrdff,  gastradf^tena  karmand.  Compare  R.  iL  88. 80. 
Arrian  recounts  that  the  Hindus  have  no  tombs,  but  '  smg  songs '  over 
the  dead  {Ti&evTcu  rdlatv  air<r^avovai  .  .  koI  rag  t^a^  at  avrbioiv  kir^dovraty 
c.  10). 

t  i.  127. 20, 32 :  compare  xv.  89. 16. 

g  i.  127. 9  :  that  is,  in  a  litter,  as  I  suppose  in  a  similar  case  to  be  the 
meaninc;  of  ydnena  nfyuktena  bahumulyena  mahatd  (a  lar^e  litter, 
costly,  orawn  by  men) ;  as  elsewhere,  ydna  may  refer  to  anything  that 
carries,  but  is  different  from  the  common  palanquin  (xv.  22.  I9ff.), 
unless  here  we  have  really  a  wagon  drawn  by  men  (xvi.  7. 19). 
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nia  {cdmara,  vyajmxa,  and  the  umbrella)  are  borne  along.* 
Music  accompanies  the  procession.  The  members  of  the  court 
and  the  royal  oflScers  with  the  sacrificial  priests  lead,  dressed  in 
white ;  and  honey  and  butter  are  carried  in  a  sacred  fire-vessel. 
All  the  castes  follow,  grieving.  Gifts  are  strewn  among  the 
people  by  the  courtiers  and  members  of  the  royal  house ;  they 
repeat  always  tlie  mourning  refrain  'alas!  whither  goeth  our 
king  I't     Men  of  the  people  and  slave-castes  take  part  in  the 

Procession.  Also  the  wives  of  the  warriors  join  the  crowd, 
'hey  come  at  last  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  body  of  the  king  is 
bathed  in  the  holy  river.  It  is  then  clothed  anew,  and  adorned 
with  sandal-paste  and  white  robes  *  made  in  that  land.'  The 
bodies  are  then  burned  with  sandal-paste,  and  the  people  show 
their  grief  by  sleeping  upon  the  ground.:}:  The  religious  cere- 
mony in  memory  of  the  dead  is  called  the  durdhvdckhikay  and 
must  always  be  accompanied  by  gifts  to  the  people  and  to  the 
priest8.§ 

The  question  of  widow-burning  implied  above  resolves  itself 
for  Epic  usage  thus.     Madii  bums  herself  with  her  royal  hus- 

*  The  burial-hjmn  of  the  Rig- Veda  (x.  18)  assumes  a  time  when  each 
man  bore  the  bow,  and  had  it  broken  on  his  funeral  pyre.  The  Bnih- 
manic  rulQS  make  a  distinction  of  caste,  and  keep  the  dow  for  the  war- 
rior, while  a  goad  (a^ird)  is  laid  in  the  hand  of  a  man  of  the  people. 
Compare  Weber,  Ind,  Stud,  x.  85. 

t  To  answer  this  question  very  literally,  we  may  refer  first  to  xvi.  7. 
28,  where  in  burying  a  king  we  find  the  place  chosen  for  his  body  was 
'  the  place  that  was  dear  to  him  when  he  lived  ;'  and  as  to  the  destina- 
tion of  his  soul,  compare  the  list  of  places  where  dead  heroes  go  in  xv. 
38. 13ff. 

t  The  burning  of  the  bodies  is  here  represented  as  having  already 
taken  place  I  The  king  died  •  in  the  forest,  and  the  wife  mounted 
the  funeral  pyre  and  was  burned  with  him  (i.  125. 81).  After  this 
the  bodies  are  brought  to  Hastina,  and  the  ceremony  takes  place  as 
described  above — where,  from  the  description  of  the  anointing  and 
dressing  of  the  'king^s  body/  it  is  clear  that  no  former  burning  is 
imagined,  and  that  the  queen  is  only  brought  in  as  an  appendix  :  once 
when  they  bear  the  king  '  with  the  queen,'  and  again  at  the  end,  where 
they  place  the  *  bodies '  on  the  fire.  Evidentlv  two  accounts  are  here 
confounded.  After  the  king  had  been  burned  with  Madri  on  the  pyre, 
there  could  not  have  been  much  corpse  left,  or  not  enough  to  dress  and 
smear  with  sandal-paste. 

g  xii.  42. 7.  Such  gifts  free  the  soul  from  sin.  A  list  of  them  is  ^ven 
in  the  late  books.  The  recipients  in  these  descriptions  are  the  priests. 
Compare  xiii.  186. 10,  etc.  Here  '  shoes  and  umbrellas  *  are  added  after 
other  gifts,  though  generally  they  are  to  be  of  great  value,  cattle,  gold, 
gems,  land,  tanks,  etc.  Compare  also  xiv.  14. 15,  where  *  great  gifts ' 
are  bestowed.  In  xiv.  14. 4  ft .  the  religious  ceremony  lasts  ten  days, 
during  which  time  the  king  makes  presents  to  the  nriests :  the  cere- 
mony beinga  general  warrior-funeral  for  kings  and  knights  fallen  in 
the  war.  The  surviving  king,  for  whose  sake  the  war  was  fought, 
becomes  by  this  means  *  free  of  debt.'  Even  villages  are  given  away  by 
him  (compare  also  xv.  11. 10 ;  18. 11;  xiv.  62. 2ff.,  where  *  thousandis  of 
priests '  are  feasted,  and  garments,  gold,  and  cows  are  given  away). 
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band.  Four  wives  are  burned  witli  Krishna,  ^antanu's  funeral 
shows  no  such  custom.  Elsewhere  in  the  didactic  portions  the 
custom  is  enjoined  (see  appendix  on  women).  Lassen  savs 
{Ind,  Alt.  i.  592)  that  absence  of  widow-burning  is  found  in  tne 
RdmdyaQa  alone.  Tliis  is,  therefore,  not  quite  correct.  More- 
over, the  mention  in  the  Ramayaijia  of  a  woman  '  adorned  and 
wanting  to  die  and  obtain  final  happiness,'  and  the  heroine's 
own  remark  that  she  is  not  satl  (the  technical  word  denoting  a 
woman  willing  to  undergo  suttee)  shows  the  custom  known  here, 
although  not  taking  place  in  the  case  of  the  chief  characters.* 
The  royal  burial  in  the  Kamaya^a  is,  except  in  unessentials, 
the  same  as  in  the  Mahabharata.  At  sunrise  all  the  people 
assemble ;  the  perfumes,  oils,  etc.,  are  used  as  described  above. 
The  king's  body  is  borne  on  a  palanquin  {QiMkd\  and  is  carried, 
adorned  and  clothed,  in  procession,  while  in  front  the  praisers 
go,  chanting  the  usual  eulogy.  After  ten  days'  mourning,  on 
me  twelfth  and  thirteenth  days,  the  grdddha  or  funeral  feast  is 
given.t     The  non-Epic  but  legal  code  gives  us  the  statement 


♦  Both  the  warriors'  widows  being  provided  for  by  the  king  (see 
above),  and  the  Ramd.yai^'8  word  a  '  woman  is  called  (scornfuUv)  '*a 
widow  "  just  the  same,  though  she  be  rich '  (R.  iv.  22. 17),  show  that  in 
general  the  widows  of  warriors,  both  in  the  Mahabharata  and  in  the 
K&maya^a,  are  not  thought  of  as  dying  with  their  husbands.  Qn  the  other 
hand,  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  not  allowing  women  to  live 
when  deprived  of  their  husbands  seems  to  me  to  be  implied  in  the  above- 
mentioned  quotations.  In  the  first  case,  a  woman  parted  from  her  hus- 
band exclaims  :  *  fie  upon  me,  un- Aryan  and  bad  wife  that  I  am  ;  since 
I  live  even  for  a  moment  when  separated  from  him,  and  (in  so  doing) 
live  an  evil  life '  (R.  v.  26.  24-25).  Compare  the  like  words  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  our  Epic,  where  the  reference  is  (without  anv 
doubt)  to  widow-burning :  patihind  tu  kd  ndri  sati  jivitum  utsaheiy 
evaih  vilapya  .  .  .  pativratd  sampradiptam  pravivega  hutdganam  (xii. 
148. 9).  In  both  we  have,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  same  exposition  of 
the  sail  (Anglo-English  suttee)  or  'good  wife.'  The  practice  touched 
probably  onlv  the  chief  wife  of  a  king  at  first,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  to  tne  wives  of  warriors  not  royal.  It  appears  to  be  a  south- 
em  custom.  In  Bali,  according  to  Friederich,  widow-burning  is  con- 
fined idmost  entirely  to  princely  families,  and  here  salt  is  distinguished 
from  bekty  the  latter  being  a  separate  fire  for  the  wife  without  the 
crease  (which  was  used  in  sati),  J.K.  A.  S.,  N.  S.,  ix.  The  second  quota- 
tion given  above  contains  a  reference  to  the  same  subject,  and  reads : 
*  then  they  saw  in  astonishment  the  (doomed)  city  of  Lafika,  adorned 
like  a  woman  that  wishes  to  die  and  obtain  final  happiness  *  {dadfgu^ 
te  tadd  laiiJedrh  vihasanto  hy  alaihkrtdm,  pagdmdrh  griyam  dpanndrh 
nartm  iva  mumurfattm)  R.  vi.  15.  27.  (Perhaps  pagcirndTh  kriydm  is  in- 
tended as  in  R. vi. 96. 10,  meaning  'the  death-ceremonv.')  Compare 
Mbh.  xvi.  5. 4 :  dadarga  dvdrdkdih  vlro  mftandthdm  iva  striyam.  Final 
happiness  is  a  wife's  portion  when  she  dies  with  her  husband.  A 
late  work  like  the  Par.  G.  S.  both  allows  re-marriage  and  praises  the 
satly  since  she  saves  her  husband  from  heU,  and  dwells  in  heaven  as 
many  years  as  she  has  hairs  on  her  bodv  (three  and  a  half  crores) : 
iv.  28,  80-81.    Compare  also  R.  vi.  68. 88  flf. 

tR.ii.88.1flf.,26;  86.  Iff.  Compare  ib. ii.  68. 47-56  (three  days  of 
mourning). 
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that  at  the  king's  death  all  interest  on  borrowed  money  stops, 
and  Vedic  study  js  suspended.  Both  are  resumed  on  tne  con 
secration  of  the  new  king.* 

13.  The  Imperial  City, — There  is  no  part  of  Hindu  litera- 
ture so  old  that  walled  cities  are  not  mentioned  in  it.t  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  purely  Hindu  ruins  antique  enough 
to  prove  that  stone-walled  cities  were  known  before  Alexander. 
From  each  fact  arises  a  contradictory  theory.  Investigators 
have  been  prone  to  lay  weight  on  one  or  the  other  of  these 
proofs,  and  discredit  the  force  of  the  other.  The  arch»ol- 
ogist  stands  opposed  to  the  literary  student.  Native  scholars 
have  naturally  preferred  to  make  the  Vedic  allusions  to  walled 
towns  over-reach  tlie  negative  evidence  of  lack  of  remains. 
They  also  lay  stress  on  the  frequent  mention  of  walls,  ram- 
parts, gates,  etc.,  in  the  MahabhSrata  and  Ramdyana.:^  Giving 
due  regard  to  both  claims,^  it  seems  to  me  that  a  fair  and 
middle  possibility  presents  itself.  Since  the  Vedic  literature 
names,  we  may   assume  that  the  period   represented  knew, 


*  Vas.  ii.  49  ;  G.  xvi.  32.    But  see  BQhler's  note  to  Vasishtha. 

t  Compare  the  castles  of  the  Dasyus,  etc.,  made  of  iron  and  very 
numerous,  a  list  of  which  is  given  from  the  Rig- Veda  in  Muir,  Sanskrit 
Texts,  ii.  378  ff. 

X  One  point  in  the  latter  quotations  has,  I  think,  not  been  brought 
out :  it  is  the  standing  epithets  applied  to  the  towns  in  the  R&m&ya^a. 
Strictly  speaking,  we  have  no  descriptions  here ;  we  have  one  set  of 
phrases  constantly  repeated  with  slight  variations.  Comnare  aaprokdrd 
aatorand  in  R.  vi.  i.  34, 40 ;  2. 14 ;  16. 57  ;  25. 33 ;  aaHaprakdratorai^,  ib. 
v.  35.  35  ;  51.  24  ;  56.  142  (8d{{atora7id).  A  slight  variation  occurs  in  ib. 
vi.  14.  19  ff.  (the  prCikara  is  of  iron,  ib.  v.  72. 11).  These  walls  shake  with 
a  noise  (saprdkard{{dlaka,  aatorand,  vi.  16. 53-54  ;  %o  prdkdrds  torandni 
ea,  vi.  46. 136 ;  notice  saprdkdrd  aatorand  in  16.  58,  in  57,  and  compare 
22,  all  in  one  section),  and  shake  with  the  pounding  of  fists  {prakdra 
and  torana,  ib.  17.8).  Now  this  phrase  occurs  in  various  ways  in  the 
Mahabharata.  as  in  iii.  284.  2  (describing  Lanka),  df<}haprdkdraiorar^ ; 
viii.  33. 19.  gi'hdftdlakasaih^uktam  bahuprdkdratoranam  (describing  the 
city  in  the  skyi;  xv.5. 16,  puraih  ca  te  suguptaih  sydd  df^haprdkdra- 
toranam,  a(tdtfdlaka8a7nbddha)h  ^a\padam  sarvatoaigam ;  xvi.  6. 28-24, 
imdih  nagarlm  .  .  *.  prdkdrdtfdlakopetdth  samudrah  pldvayi^ati,  etc. 
But  it  occurs  in  all  cases  in  places  which  would  otlierwise  be  thought 
late — as  here,  in  the  Rama  legend  ;  in  a  fanciful  tale  woven  into  the 
battles  ;  in  the  didactic  recommendations  of  one  of  the  latest  books ;  in 
the  proplieoy  of  the  flooding  of  Dvaraka,  a  still  later  addition  ;  even  the 
commentator  takes  the  inner  defense  to  be  of  barbed  wood  {upagalya^ 
iii.  15. 6).  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  without  prejudice  we  might  aflSrm 
that  walled  cities  are  known  in  early  times ;  strong  stone  walls  and  bat- 
tlemented  towers  belong,  however,  to  thelate-Mahabharata-Ramaya^a 
period,  and  are  there  predicated  of  cities  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  poet  even  then  did  not  describe  wliiat  often  existed, 
but  what  had  been  set  as  a  poetically  correct  method  of  description, 
and  preserved  as  a  model.  Thus  also  Ag.  P.  238.  28  describes  a  town  as 
iiccaprdkdratoranam.  Compare  also  Vayu  P.  i.  88. 13  ;  39.  36,  51 ;  40. 
6, 10, 14, 16.     In  ail  these  cases  we  find  the  same  standing  epithet. 

}$  And  to  the  Greek  account,  Arrian  (c.  10)  saying  that  coast  cities  are 
of  wood,  inland  of  brick.     He  describes  also  the  size  of  the  moats^  etc. 
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walled  towns.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  assume  that  these 
walls  were  of  more  permanent  material  than  hardened  earth, 
protected  perhaps  by  ditches  and  palisades.  Such  is  the  vapra^ 
a  wall  of  earth  nung  up  for  fortifications,  and  often  spoken  of, 
even  in  the  Epic,  and  amid  the  pompous  descriptions  of  *  iron 
walls'  and  otner  highly  improbable  latenesses.  Such  too  is 
the  caya^  which  is  found  in  the  Maliabharata  as  a  city  defense, 
a  mere  bank  of  earth.  These  two  are  sometimes  joined  in  one 
description.* 

But  if  the  accounts  of  full  fortifications  must  be  regarded  a« 
foreign  to  the  first  form  of  the  poem,  this  is  exactly  what,  in 
accordance  with  a  reasonable  theory  of  the  origin  of  tlie  poem, 
we  should  expect  to  find.  Descriptions  of  cities  belong  to  the 
latest  amplification  of  the  original. 

With  full  consciousness,  tlien,  that  the  city  described  be- 
longs to  the  imperial,  not  to  the  regal,  period  of  the  poemf — 
that  is,  to  that  period  when  the  acts  of  the  heroes  were  finally 
exalted  a£  much  as  possible  by  the  last  revisers — we  may 
examine  the  general  plan  of  a  Hindu  city,  as  it  is  represented 
perhaps  not  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  after  the  Christian 
era.  It  had  high,  perhaps  concentric  walls  about  it,  on  which 
were  watch-towers.  Massive  gates  with  strong  doors,}:  pro- 
tected chiefly  by  a  wide  bridged  moat,  the  latter  filled  with 
crocodiles  and  armed  with  palings,  guarded  the  walls.  The 
store-house  was  built  near  the  rampart.  The  city  was  laid  out  in 
several  8quares.§    The  streets  were  lighted  with  torches  and 


♦  Compare  R.  ▼.  9. 15  :  vaprdify  gvetacaydkdrdiJ^,  *  by  walls  of  earth 
and  heaps  of  white  earth  ;*  and  Mbh.  ill.  100. 89 :  prdkdrena  .  .  .  gdildd 
abhyucchrayavatd  caydtt^Uakofohhind.  The  commentator  on  the  last 
explains  caya  as  the  foundation-bank  of  the  real  wall ;  affdlaka  is 
the  house  on  top  of  the  wall  (cf .  nirvyuha) :  a  necessary  explanation,  as 
the  wall  is  here  mountain-high  and  golden.  I  imagine  such  heaps 
{cava)  and  banks  of  loose  earth  (vapra)  were  first  used.  Then  came  the 
defense  of  palisade  and  watch-tower.  Long  after  came  solid  masonry. 
In  fact,  all  the  Epic  descriptions  of  solid  walls  are  late.    Neither  Indra- 

f»rastha  nor  EUUttma  could  nave  had  stone  walls  in  the  earliest  account, 
t  is  evident,  too,  that  in  Mbh.  i.  185. 6,  where  the  Pandus  come  to 
PaAc&la  and  *  see  the  town  and  headquarters  {skandhdvdra),  and  live 
in  a  potter's  house,'  outside  the  town,  only  an  open  unwalled  town  is 
thought  of,  lying  like  a  camp,  round  a  fort  (pura),  and  with  head- 
quarters :  though  at  once  the  place  of  tournament  is  elaborately  de- 
scribed as  built  with  walls. 

t  We  find  later  rules  for  building  prdsdcUt,  nagaravdatUy  etc.,  in 
Ag.  P.  104, 105 ;  and  careful  estimates  and  rules  for  houses  in  Br.  Saih- 
hit&,  58,  not  comparable  with  the  Epic.    See  further  reference  below. 

t  In  XV.  16. 8 :  '  the  king  left  Hastinapur  by  a  high  gate '  («a  vardha- 
mdnadvdrei^  niryaydu  gajasdhvaydt) ;  and,  as  usual,  the  people  ascend 
the  roofs  to  look  at  the  procession. 

g  The  Mbh.  recommends  six,  but  I  find  only  four  mentioned  in  the 
R&m&ya^a,  ii.  48. 19.  Compare  purarh  §atpadam  aarvatodi^m,  Mbh. 
XV.  5. 16.    N.  thinks  that  this  implies  seven  walls  :  not  necessarily. 


v%rtUM\HL*  The  traders  and  the  king's  court  made  this  town 
ih\)it*  rtwidenee.  The  fanners  lived  m  the  country,  each  di&- 
uiot  );iiardeil,  if  not  by  a  town  modelled  on  the  great  city, 
tU  U*«iiit  h\  a  fort  of  some  kind.  Out  of  such  forts  erew  the 
U»wiiM.  fti)und  the  town,  as  roimd  the  village,  was  the  'com- 
tuoii  lun<l '  to  some  distance  (later  converted  into  public  gar- 
doiiH,  tut  we  see  in  the  Mudrardksasa).  In  the  city  special 
i4ihi<H^M  oxisteil,  for  the  king,  the  princes,  the  chief  priests,  min- 
iHt(M*H,  \\\\i\  militAry  oftieers.  Besides  these  and  humble  dwell- 
ihgH  (the  larger  houses  being  divided  into  various  courts), 
\\\K^v\^  wen^  various  assembly-halls,  dancing-halls,  liquor-saloons, 
g»uiil)ling-haU8,  courts  of  justice,  and  the  booths  of  small 
trudors,  with  gt)ldsmiths'  shops,  and  the  work-places  of  other 
lirtisaiiH.  The  arsenal  ap{)ears  to  have  been  not  far  from  tlie 
king's  apartments.  Pleasure  parks  abounded.  The  royal 
imluoe  (siH»  alH>ve,  p.  11 8"!  appears  always  to  have  had  its  danoe- 
liall  attm^hed.t  The  city  gates  ranged  in  number  from  four 
to  olovon,  and  were  guaraeii  bv  squads  of  men  and  single 
waiHlons4  niH>rkiH.*f>ers  guardei)  the  courts  of  the  palace,  as 
woll  tis  tlie  citv  gates.§ 

In  tlio  woll-liid  inner  court  the  king's  secluded  life,  as  repre- 
ritMited  in  tlie  later  luxurv,  enabled  him  to  pass  the  time  ^on 
soft  couches  and  lulleil  l>y  music'  ^^v. 36. 55).  Interesting  is 
the  fact  that,  witli  all  its  extravagance,  the  city  does  not  seem 
\\\  bo  tliat  of  the  time  of  Varahamilura,  Wliere  aU,  as  in  these 
(U^rriptions,  is  explaineii  minutely  down  to  small  detail,  we 
niiMs  tho  nthSkil  and  «////#f/«i  terraces,  ><»  carefully  described  by 
the  hrlmt  Saiiilutil,  and  tind  for  the  exact  statement  of  many- 
Mttiriinl  l»o\isos  in  the  hitter  only  a  vague  allusion  to  stairs  or 
liuhlors  in  tlie  Kpic  y^^khimi :  i.  1S5.  2<»»:  just  as  we  miss  the 
tnniitunt  oeriMuonv,  and  anv  allusion  in  the  life  of  the  charac- 


*  l\.  \  I,  I  ixV  4^  :  .vlA*f(lnlf^if«lN^1nl|)«lNfl.  As  the  watering  of  the  streets 
in  iniht'i'  unit|\it\  it  uu^y  W  well  t««  give  a  special  inference  for  this 
jioihi  :     IntlruprtiTttlui    is    lU^s^^ril^    as    Aim*n9^Uifikfapanthd,   Mbh.  i. 


I  tint ^lM<1J^flM,  i\ . \h.v  WtT. 

1'  lh«»  UmI\  Is  hko  ti  ti»\vn  with 


a  tow  I)  with  eleven  paie^  as  a  potssibilitT 
UmI\  Is  hke  ti  ti»wn  with  eleven  }::»t<^*>  Nine  iiraies  are  giren  to 
tilowii  ih  V{iiAhti  )\A^,  A:  HitiM^mi rtt ««  .  .  ^i>K«/<i«iiM«]M  eatHjfpatham. 
l.<U)kA  Imn  i\\\\\  hrul^xsl  );^to>  \oi^ht  in  all.  and  ei^t  walls  :  see  Rvi. 
Ull  !,  iiu«l  hole  lvlo>\  \  Four  irAt«>s  an^  unph«\l  in  the  sixth  act  of 
M|«t'li<ikiittkn,  >s  heiv  the  men  aix^  toKl  to  jjv^  to  the  four  qoanexs  to 
Ihi^  Urtlt^**  The  |oke  in  Mf\vh  A\*t  v  or.  the  ^larxl  of  the  town  being 
JH  Hii  un|^he>  ,'»  lav>ix^  miht^4i>  torvv  n>si*ie:a  in  the  town,  this  being 
lh«»  \%^%\  i^\\tk\y\  \\\y^U\ik\\  of  tho  \»,o^nst^al  pTv^t<\*toTs,  the  squads  of  military 
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tere  to  dramatic  entertainment  other  than  dance  and  mime- 
shows  (as  in  ii.  33. 49,  pagyanto  ^laianwrtakdn)* 

The  imperial  city  is  represented  as  supplied  with  everything 
necessary  to  withstand  a  siege,  from  elephants  and  horses,  in 
case  of  anning  at  the  last,  to  doctors  for  the  wounded ;  as  well 
as  with  all  kinds  of  food,  grain,  etc. ;  and  combustible  material, 
such  as  resin,  pitch,  etc.,  which  is  to  be  furnished  to  the  soldiers 
for  army  uses.  The  gates  have  two  doors,  and  cross-bars,  while 
loopholes  are  mentioned  in  the  walls.  They  are  defended  by 
heavy  machines  placed  over  the  gates,  probably  for  projecting 
large  shafts  at  the  foe,  or  dumping  rocks  upon  them,  as  they 
cross  the  moat.  It  is  reconmiendea  that  kings  should  suppress 
drinking-shops,  bawds,  peddlers,  sodomites,  and  gamblers: 
which  seldom  appears  to  have  been  done.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  also  told  to  have  stores  of  liquor,  and  dancers  and  actors  to 
amuse  himself  with.f 


_-*     


*  Although  a  kind  of  drama  is  known  to  the  latest  lists  of  literature 
(see  above,  p.  113,  and  below  on  music).  This  would  fix  the  terminus  ad 
quern  ^  including  as  a  whole  the  pseudo-Epic,  but  not  necessarily  the 
following  books  or  even  earlier  sporadic  rebgious  outcries,  the  insertion* 
of  which  latter  might  be  put  at  any  date  without  much  affecting  the 
poem.  The  Harivanga  shows  its  posteriority  to  the  Epic  in  many  ways 
(as  e.  g.  nirdjanS)y  and  this  was  known  in  the  seventh  century. 

t  Besides  xii.  86. 4ff.,  and  69. 14  ff.,  compare  for  descriptions  of  cities 
(although  they  all  agree  closely,  and  differ  mainly  in  extent  of  descrip- 
tion) the  short  but  comprehensive  account  in  iii.  15  (Dv&rakd.);  i.  207. 80  ff. 
(Indraprastha) ;  iii.  178. 8  (floating  city) ;  207. 7  (Mithil&) ;  288.  8  and  284. 
4-80  R&va^a's  Lank&) ;  viii.  88. 19  (skytown) ;  x^.  5. 16  (ideal  town).  In 
the  R&m&ytma  we  find  nearly  the  same  descriptions  as  those  in  this  later 
part  of  the  Epic.  The  strong  gates,  machines,  etc. ,  with  lighted  lamps 
and  other  modem  features,  in  R.  i.  5. 8 ;  ii.  5. 11  ff.  Lanka  has  four  gates, 
with  four  iron  bridges  crossing  the  moat,  each  gate  consisting  of  two 
doors.  Drinking  halls  (dpanaqdla),  flower-stores  {pv.^pagfhani),  etc., 
abound  (R.  v.  72. 8, 18 ;  15. 8 ;  ii.  108. 12  ff.).  The  broad  streets  {pratolX), 
mansions,  and  palaces  (fiarmyaprdsdda)  are  generally  described  as  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  flags  and  protected  by  machines  (ii.  87.  22  ;  94. 19). 
The  walls  here  are  furnished  with  battlements  {prdlcdrava^CLbhl,  vi.  14. 
22)  on  which  the  defenders  stand.  Squads  {gvlmali)  are  placed  above  the 
city,  vi.  81. 8  (all  R.).  The  countersign  (literally  *  seal ')  given  at  the  city 
gate  is  alluded  to  in  Mbh.  iii.  15. 19  ('  no  inhabitant  goes  in  or  out  with- 
out the  seal,'  amudralj) ;  and  in  i.  42. 15  we  have  the  dvdt}.8tha  or  palace 
door-keeper  (dduvdrika  in  the  drama)  at  each  leaked,  court.  Several  of 
these  courts  in  one  palace  are  mentioned,  even  as  many  as  seven  in  the 
Rftmftya^a,  where  they  are  guarded  by  joun^  men  armed  with  knives 
and  bows  (R.  ii.  18. 1).  The  antalj,puram  is  behind  the  third  kakfyd,  and 
contains  a  play-ground  {dkrt^m)  with  flowers  and  fountains,  where 
the  women  amuse  themselves  {tframaddvanam),  xii. 825. 29 ff.  The 
enterer  must  be  announced  {niveditdl)).  Compare  with  this  iii.  188. 18, 
where  a  new-comer  savs  to  the  porter :  *  I  want  to  see  Bandin  in  the 
assembly  room  (rdjasamsadi) ;  take  my  name  to  the  king  at  once,  door- 
keeper *  {nivedaycLsva  mdrh  dvdi^tha  rdjfle).  Compare  R.  ii.  8. 5,  dvd- 
sthmd  ^vedita,  and  R.  vi.  8. 87,  etc.  The  keeper  of  the  gate,  R.  ii.  78. 26. 
The  land  around  the  town  is  full  of  farmers  and  artisans :  that  is,  in 
peace,  they  live  outside  as  well  as  within  the  great  cities  (i.  109. 4).    In 
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I  believe  the  relative  size  of  buildin£C8  and  width  of  roads  is 
not,  as  in  Puranic  literature  and  the  Brnat  Samhitfi,  established 
by  any  rule.  Absence  of  such  rule,  where  all  is  so  carefully  de- 
lined  as  in  the  Canti,  should  have  weight  in  discussing  the  age  of 
the  latter.*  Not  unworthy  of  notice  in  connection  with  tiiese 
almost  modem  towns  is  the  older  statement  concerning  a  king's 
proper  '  forts'  or  defenses,  incongruously  welded  into  the  late 
portion  of  the  Epic.  They  are  six-fold :  viz.,  a  defense  consist- 
ing of  a  desert,  of  water,  of  earth,  of  wood,  of  a  hill,  or  of 


attacking  the  walls,  elephants  were  emDloyed,  hence  purabhettdrafy  or 
*  town-breakers/  ii.  61. 17.  So  the  Greeks  say.  Compare  Aelian,  xvii. 
29  (strong  walls !  perhaps  evidence  of  lack  of  stone).  The  '  four  kinds 
of  physicians'  employed  are  for  cases  of  poisoning,  arrow-wounds, 
sorcery,  and  general  practice  (xii.  69.  «50-60).  Wealtn  of  a  palace  is 
described  ii.  34,  and  51. 3  ff. :  blankets,  skins,  cloth  of  wool,  catskin, 
ratskin,  'gold-thread,  mantles,  as  well  as  gems  and  jewelry  of  every 
kind.  Trees  of  all  sorts  are  kept  in  town,  esi>ecially  the  edible  milktree 
(xii.  89. 1).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  besides  regular  spies  the  king 
has  unmilitary,  in  fact  priestly  squads  stationed  in  outlying  towns,-  as  a 
refuge  in  case  he  has  to  flee  his  capital  (xii.  86. 29 ;  140. 40).  For  vices 
to  be  cast  out,  compare  xii.  88. 14-16.  In  case  of  siege  (for  fear  of  fire), 
the  thatch-covered  nouses  are  to  be  mud-plastered.  The  list  of  weapons 
in  xii.  69  is  unexpectedly  simple ;  but  we  note,  what  has  often  been 
denied  (M.  yii.  90 :  see  below),  that  poisoned  (digdha)  arrows  are  recom- 
mended :  just  as  we  saw  above,  p.  Ill,  that  the  king  is  told  to  be 
acquaintea  with  *use  of  poison.'  In  regard  to  the  *  battering  rams' 
and  *  catapults'  generally  understood  by  the  machines  (yantra)  spoken 
of  in  the  text,  compare  more  particularly  below ;  note  here,  however, 
from  the  Ramaya^a,  that  these  machines  are  not  battering  rams  and 
probably  not  catapults,  but  are  primitive  and  awkward  contriyances 
placed  oyer  the  city  gates  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town  (which  should 
oe  full  of  them)  for  the  purpose  of  casting  arrows  of  great  size  and 
stones.  They  are  *  strong  and  firm,'  but  appear  to  be  of  little  use ;  for, 
though  carefully  adjusted  at  the  beginning  of  the  confiict,  they  do  not 
do  harm  enough  to  be  mentioned  m  connection  with  actual  damage 
inflicted :  oyer  the  gates,  R.  y.  72. 8 ;  town  full  of  them  {yantrdffhydm 
iirdhvaprdkdratorarjidm),  R.  vi.  16. 22 :  to  cast  rocks  {yantrotk^ptapald 
iva)y  R.  y.  64. 24 ;  strong  and  firm,  R.  y.  78. 1-12 ;  carefully  aajusted, 
R.  ii.  109. 52.  That  they  cast  arrows  or  heavy  shafts  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that,  like  bows,  they  are  furnished  with  (bow)  strings,  sajjayantra, 
R.  yi.  14. 20,  to  be  literally  translated :  compare  the  *  strong  bows ' 
{yantrdU),  .  .  .  d(^adhanvibhi?^),  R.  y.  72. 13.  (Compare  R.  y.  9. 19, 
adyudlia,)  There  is  not  a  single  indication  that  they  could  have  been 
worked  by  explosive  powder.  I  have  purposely  taken  all  these  citations 
from  R.  alone,  as  the  lat^r  work.  Even  the  Pur&^a  era  knows  yantrds 
as  general  projectile  weapons,  the  best  being  the  bow.  Compare  the 
laud :  yantrdndih  dhanur  eva  ca  in  Vayu  P.  i.  30. 234. 

*The  Puranic  rule  is  found  further  in  V.P.i.6;  Vayu  P.i.8.  96ff. 
(distance  of  kheta,  etc.).  The  Puranic  city  may  be  illustrated  by 
Varaha  P.  xi.  32  ff. ,  a  city  built  by  a  priest  much  like  these  of  the  later 
Epic.  Of  great  historical  interest  are  the  'stories'  in  the  house  de- 
scribed in  the  Paiicada](L<jlAchatraprabandha  (ekcuivibhumi  atikramya, 
etc. ,  ch.  3,  as  compared  with  the  eight  level  courts  described  in  a  courte- 
san's house  in  the  Mrcchakatika  (Weber's  note,  153  a) :  though  I  doubt 
if  this  description  {dvitiyabhumydiii  jagdma,  etc.)  warrants  our  assum- 
ing a  seven-story  house,  with  the  bath-room  on  the  sixth  floor.  Per- 
haps the  hhumis  sloped  up-hill. 
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men.*  A  reference  to  the  Mann-8tatute  shows  that  the  six  are 
understood  of  the  best  places  where  a  capital  city  might  be. 
^  He  should  live  in  a  city  fortified  by  a  desert,  by  an  earth  ' 
(wall),  by  water,  by  trees,  by  men,  or  by  a  hill ;  but  best  of  all, 
let  him  occupy  a  hill-fort  (town  set  on  a  liill).'  This  would 
imply  that  stone  walls  were  not  known.  It  is  the  commentator 
who  adds  to  the  wall  'of  earth'  the  words  'or  of  stone  or 
brick.' 

14.  Note  on  caste-^oochange. — In  the  last  act  of  the  Vikram- 
orva^i  and  first  of  the  Uttara  KSmacarita,  we  find  the  king  pre- 
paring to  desert  his  throne  and  become  a  hermit,  leaving  the 
crown-prince  to  rule.  This  is  a  le^timate  imitation  of  the  old 
stories.  But  in  the  Epic  the  i^it  to  do  tliis  is  not  conceded 
without  a  strife.  The  aesire  of  King  Yudhishthira,  mentioned 
twice  in  our  Epic,  to  give  up  his  royal  life  and  become  a  hermit 
like  the  old  sages,  leads  to  an  interesting  discussion,  the  more 
so  as  his  own  father  did  the  like.  Here  the  propriety  of  the 
act  is  called  in  question,  and  the  arguments  advanced  on  each 
side  are  worth  quoting.  They  show  that  Pfindu  either  did 
not  give  up  his  throne,  as  generally  assumed,  or  did  so  for 
other  than  simply  religious  reasons :  perhaps  because  he  was 
fond  of  hunting,  or  perhaps  because  he  w^as  a  leper,  though  the 
latter  supposition  is  from  many  points  of  view  improbable. 
The  proposal  to  leave  the  throne  is  especially  disagreeable  to 
the  priests,  as  a  king  pious  enouffh  to  renounce  his  kingdom 
would  be  just  the  one  they  would  prefer  to  have  on  (trieir) 
throne.  Tney  admit  that  in  ancient  times  a  few  cases  of  kings' 
doing  this  are  recorded :  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Vigvftmitra 
and  others,  who  being  kings  became  priests  ;t  but  to  resort  to 
a  hermitage  is  the  duty  of  a  priest,  and  not  of  a  king ;  for  protec- 
tion is  the  duty  of  a  King,  and  is  so  recorded  bv  the  ancients ; 
but  by  doing  penance  in  a  wood  he  wins  no  worlds  (hereafter) ; 
for  he  whose  soul  is  given  up  to  nothing  but  (religious)  duty 
does  not  conquer  the  earth.  Begging  (another  mark  of  the 
priest's  vocation)  is  no  more  his  business  than  living  like  a 
farmer  or  a  slave ;  his  duty  is  to  be  strone.' J  Again : §  'all  the 
orders  say  that  a  warrior  should  not  practice  (priestly)  begging.' 
Although  the  king  of  the  Pfindus  is  aware  of  this  rule.  Tie  is 
equally  familiar  with  the  tales,  alluded  to  above,  of  kings  who 
have  provided  a  precedent  for  him  by  becoming  hermits :  that 
is  to  say,  practically  Brahmans  (one  of  these  even  gaining  priest- 

♦  xii.  56. 85 ;  from  the  legal  literature,  M.  vii.  70-71 ;  Ip.  ii.  10. 25. 2-8. 

t  ye  Jdtd  h^atriyebhyag  ca  brdhmai;^  te  ca  te  grutdi,,  i.  187. 14  :  cf . 
ix.  w.  86£f.  Sindnudvipa,  Dev&pi  are  among  the  few.  Another  ac- 
count of  ViQv&mitra  is  in  xii.  4  (see  above,  pp.  78,  159). 

t  iii.  52. 14  and  ib.  88. 72  ff.,  with  ib.  61. 

%  V.  78. 8 :  compare  xv.  4. 5. 
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hood  '  by  force').*  Tliat  the  act  was  really  common  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  thini;  of  which  a  king  weary  of  reign- 
ing thinks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reigning  king  in  the  ninth 
book.  In  tliis  passage,  the  kingdom  Yuonishthira  desires  is  freely 
offered  him,  tJie  reigning  king  proposing  to  '  enter  the  wood, 
clothed  in  deer-skin/  i.  e.  as  a  hennit;  but  Yndhishthira  re- 
pUes  :  '  To  receive  presents  is  not  permitted  to  a  knight ;  I  will 
light  for  your  throne,  not  take  it  as  a  gift.'t  Having  fought 
and  conquered,  he  too  grows  weary  of  the  kingdom  and  desires 
to  become  a  hermit.  The  following  summarizes  the  argument, 
conducted  on  the  one  hand  by  the  pious  king  and  on  the  other 
by  (the  priest  speaking  through)  Arjuna,  his  warrior  brother, 
and  Drdupadi,  the  queen.  The  king :'  So  far  as  I  can  se^, 
there  is  no  such  good  for  a  man  as  renouncing  the  world ;  for 
revelation  says  that  such  a  man  can  not  sin  again.'  Arjuna : 
'  What  a  weak  and  unmanly  idea !  what  is  a  king  if  he  re- 
nounces the  world  ?  He  is  a  worthless  man.  He  has  no  prop- 
erty ;  and  what  is  life  without  wealth  '^  Love,  happiness,  heav- 
enly joy  depend  on  wealth.  Wealth  is  necessary  for  the  glory 
of  the  family ;  yes,  even  for  the  increase  of  religious  and  other 
duties ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  a  king  to  have  wealth ;  a 
man  without  wealth  possesses  neither  this  w^orld  nor  the  next ; 
he  that  takes  a  man's  wealth  takes  away  his  religion  (means  of 
right  acting).  Do  not  the  gods  themselves  seek  to  slay  their 
own  relatives  to  get  their  wealth?  Why,  even  robbery  is 
approved  of  in  the  Veda.  What  do  the  priests  teach  and  make 
saeriiices  for  ? .  To  get  wealth.  Kings  must  have  wealth  in  order 
to  provide  sacrifices.  Do  not  therefore  give  up  your  throne 
and  wealth.'  The  king :  '  Is  wealth  nee&ul  \  All  wealth  is 
not  good :  for  instance,  a  man  would  not  be  happy  if  he  were 
to  steal  the  property  of  the  gods.'  Arjuna :  *  Not  every  one 
that  goes  into  tne  wood  is  a  true  renouncer  of  the  world ;  but 
he  that  lives  a  holy  life  is  the  true  hermit ;  moreover,  it  is  a  priest's 
business  to  be  a  hermit ;  the  sages  say  so.  The  priests  ought 
to  have  gifts  from  the  king ;  but  if  tne  kiiig  becomes  a  priest, 
there  will  be  no  one  to  enrich  the  priests.  Besides,  a  king  that 
has  conquered  the  earth  and  then  get*  no  enjoyment  as  fruit  of 
his  trouble  lives  a  fruitless  life.'  The  ciueen :  ^  a  warrior  that 
cannot  inflict  a  blow  is  not  splendid  (im  hhatl^  non  fulget) ;  he 
does  not  get  land ;  to  be  mild  to  all  creatures,  to  take  gifts,  to 
study,  and  to  do  i)enance,  ought  to  be  a  priest's  duty,  not  a 
king's ;  for  a  king  ought  to  protect  people,  and  punish  people. 
Punishment  wakes  wlien  men  sleep,  and  raises  his  staff ;  he 
(Punishment)   guanis   three   things:   gain,  piety,  and   desire. 

♦i.71.29. 

t  ix.  31 .  52,  57.     His  victory  was,  however,  already  assured. 
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Therefore  a  king  that  cannot  punish  is  guilty  of  sin  in  regard 
to  gain,  piety,  and  desire.  You  call  it  doing  penance  to  re- 
nounce tne  world,  but  a  brave  king's  renunciation  of  the 
world  is  dying  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  king :  '  I  know 
the  ordinances;  I  know  the  double  opinion  of  those  that  say 
on  the  one  hand  "  act,"  on  the  other  "  forsake  the  world."  1 
know  all  the  (radical)  arguments  thought  out  by  the  roots,  and 
I  know  the  divine  rule ;  thou,  my  brother,  hast  no  need  to 

3 note  the  sages'  law  to  me.  Thou  knowest  only  weapons.  The 
elicate  meaning  of  the  law  thou  canst  not  see;  thou  hast 
learned  to  fight,  but  not  to  think;  some  saints  go  into  the 
wood ;  some  go  north,  and  some  go  south ;  but  no  one  yet  can 
show  the  one  road  that  goes  to  deliverance,  though  the  priests 
point  out  many  ways  of  salvation.  Some  revere  and  some 
scorn;  some  inflict  corporal  pain  nnon  themselves;  some  rely 
on  ceremonies;  others  deny  the  emcacy  of  such  things,  and 
they  are  logical  and  hard  to  convince.  Moreover,  there  are 
seomers  that  speak  much  in  assembUes  and  are  fond  of  talk- 
ing ;  they  run  over  the  earth  to  persuade  men.  But  at  the  end 
the  wise,  the  learned,  the  great,  the  best  knowers  of  the  law 
are  in  doubt.'* 

The  final  view  as  adopted  by  the  king  (xii.  21. 11  ff.)  is  that 
'  some  men  slay,  and  some  philosophize ;  but  Manu  says  that 
one  should  be  mild  and  do  no  harm ;  consequently  even  a  war- 
rior may  pursue  such  a  life  and  yet  gain  heaven  with  its  fruits ; 
althougn  nirycma  is  very  hard  to  wm.'f 

IV.     The  MiLrrAKY  Position  of  the  Ruling  Caste. 

1,  Philosophy  of  War, — It  has  long  been  popular  to  dwell 
upon  the  religious  and  meditative  nature  of  the  Hindus.  We 
think  of  them  as  priests,  not  as  soldiers.  In  general,  this  is  not 
wrong ;  but  in  so  doing  we  ignore  an  important  element  in  the 
constituents  of  the  Ilindli  character.     This   theosophic  vein 

♦  xii.  7. 87flf. ;  refutation,  ib.  26. 36flf. ;  also  ib.  12. 14 ff. ;  14. 14flf. ;  19. 
1  ff.  Much  of  this  section  belongs  with  Manu.  Except  for  *  punishment/ 
birds  and  beasts  would  devour  men ;  the  pupil  would  not  study  nor 
milk  the  beautiful  cow  (for  his  teacher) :  the  girl  would  not  marrv/etc. 
(16. 45  SR  M.  vii.  21) ;  dan^a  from  damandt  and  darj^ndt  {aadntdn 
damaycUy  a^fdn  dan^yaty  apt) ;  the  rest  compare  with  M.  vii.  25  ff . 
Concise  end  of  caste-argument  is  given  in  15. 28 :  yathd  srfto  '  si  tathd 
bhavitum  arhasif  *he  what  thou  art  created.*  The  *  double  opinion/ 
ubhayaih  vacananif  of  19. Iff.,  is  expressed  thus:  kuru  kamia  tyaja 
(iti)  ca,  *  do  acts,  forsake  acts.' 

t  The  last  shows  the  Buddhistic  influence  not  more  than  the  ahi^d 
doctrine  preceding.    The  Manu  quotation  (M.  iv.  2)  is  perverted :  see  my 

Eiper  on  Manu  in  the  Mahftbh&rata.    The  whole  passage  is  of  course 
te ;  but  the  later  it  is,  the  more  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  modem  castes. 
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was  neither  original  nor  universal.  Our  earliest  literature  is 
indeed  religious,  though  with  but  little  mysticism.  But  the 
religious  element  did  not  penetrate  deeply  into  unpriestly  classes. 
One  is  too  apt  to  dispose  ox  the  general  Hmdu  as  Max  Mliller  does 
with  the  words :  '  To  the  Greek,  existence  is  full  of  life  and 
reality ;  to  the  Hindu,  it  is  a  dream  and  a  delusion.'  (Ancient 
Sanskrit  Lit.,  p.  18.)  If  we  mean  by  the  Hindu  the  Hindu 
philosopher  ana  priest,  this  is  true ;  out  if  we  apply  it  to  the 
Hindu  at  large,  it  is  as  misleading  as  to  interpret  the  spirit  of 
our  earlier  Europe  by  the  writings  of  a  Thomas  a  Kempis  or 
a  Molinos.  The  priest  certainly  came  to  believe  in  life  as  an 
illusion,  and  his  doctrine  has  had  its  great  and  bad  effect  upon 
■  the  Epic  poetry ;  but  if  we  study  the  coarse,  sensual,  brutal, 
strife-loving,  blood-hungry  Hindu  warrior ;  if  we  revert  to  the 
Vedic  ancestor  of  this  ferocious  creature,  and  see  what  joy  in 
life  as  life  is  portrayed  in  battle-hymn  and  cattle-hymn,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  admit,  I  think,  that  through  the  whole  history 
of  the  Hindu,  from  the  early  Vedic  until  the  pseudo-Epic  pe- 
riod, there  reigned  the  feeling,  in  the  larger  class  of  the  native 
inhabitants,  that  existence  is  full  of  life  and  reality.  I  would 
not  cavil  at  Miiller's  distinction,  because  it  is  plain  he  means 
that  injgeneral  aspect  such  a  difference  is  perceptible.  But  this 
is  a  difference  that  would  fall  to  pieces,  were  we  to  eliminate 
the  literary  class,  from  whose  works  we  form  such  a  jud^ent. 
The  Hindu  soldier's  view  of  existence  must  be  got  mainly  by 
inference,  for  the  priest  lias  done  his  best  to  inspire  the  kiught 
with  the  thouffht*  of  the  priest ;  but  if  we  study  even  priestly 
delineations  oi  military  life,  we  shall  see  that  philosophy  and 
even  religion  lay  far  from  the  soldier's  heart.  His  life  was 
l)ent  on  tne  material  things  of  this  world,  as  was  the  farmer's. 
He  was  no  dreamer,  till  the  priest  retouched  his  portrait. 

I  turn  now  to  a  study  of  tliis  warrior  feeling.  To  subdue  an 
enemy,  three  means  are  popularly  quoted.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
conciliation,  the  last  is  war.  This  introduces  us  fitly  to  the 
theoretical  as  opposed  to  the  practical  side  of  the  military  senti- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  'conciliation'  has  little  part  to 
plav  in  the  early  story ;  but  in  the  later  development  of  the 
Epic  drama,  the  first  means  of  attaining  political  ends  is  faith- 
fully carried  out.* 


*  Brihaspati,  in  xii.  69. 23,  gives  only  conciliation,  bribery,  and  dis- 
sension as  the  three  legitimate  means.  But  elsewhere  we  And  other 
lists,  making  the  '  means '  four  in  number,  or  even  more — five,  or  seven 
being  adduced  (compare  ii.  5.  21,  and  ib.  61;  Elam.  Nit.  xvii.  8;  z.  10; 
viii.  70).  '  Polity*  is  made  a  means,  as  in  v.  182. 31-82,  where  a  king  is 
thus  exhorted  to  recover  his  kingdom  :  *  to  beg  is  not  allowed  thee ;  to 
till  the  soil  is  shame :  a  knight  thou  art,  and  livest  by  might  of  arms 
alone :  then  take  again  thy  kingdom,  by  any  means  thou  canst — by 
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Peace  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  happy  kingdom  ;  but  through- 
out the  Epic  peace  is  presupposed  as  an  anomaly  in  life.  Con- 
stant strife,  with  insidious  citizens  and  with  open  foes,  must 
always  be  carried  on.  '  Through  force  and  punishment  is  peace 
attained ;  no  coward  can  do  right ;  no  coward  does  his  duty. 
On  the  king  depends  all  virtue ;  on  virtue,  heaven ;  on  heaven, 
the  gods ;  on  gods,  the  rain ;  on  rain,  plants;  on  plants,  men — 
that  King  who  (by  completing  the  causal  nexus)  is  the  creator 
of  men  is  equal  to  ten  learned  priests.  So  says  Manu '  (i.  41. 
28  ff.).  For  this  oft-given  reason  the  king  is  enjoined  to  re- 
cover a  lost  kingdom,  or  def  eiid  a  threatened  one,  in  any  way  he 
can.  The  kingdom  belongs  to  him  by  hereditary  right  {van^ 
hhqiyam)^  and  ne  must  never  despair  (iii.  78. 9 ;  v.  136. 1).  We 
fina  of  course  a  number  of  platitudes  against  vengeance :  '  The 
good  think  not  of  vengeance,  but  to  do  good  to  tneir  enemies ; 
tne  highest  sort  of  men  are  patient'  (ii.  73. 6ff.).  But  the  Epic 
heroes  are  (as  Duryodhana  is  described  to  be) '  razor-hearted,' 
and  let  even  their  friends,  as  Vidura  sadly  remarks,  be  punished 
in  their  wrathful  folly  (i.  128. 46 ;  ii.  64. 12).  Vengeance  is  the 
mainspring  of  the  whole  drama.  If  the  king  is  unable  to  sub- 
due his  foes  openly,  he  must  be  a  hypocrite  and  pretend  love  till 
the  time  is  ripe  for  vengeance.  This  is  the  essence  of  royal  pol- 
ity in  '  cases  of  distres?  (xii.  140. 9  ff.).  '  He  must  be  suave 
and  agreeable  till  he  can  crush  his  foe ;  he  must  pattern  himself 
after  the  tricks  of  animals ;  like  a  cuckoo  should  he  watch,  like 
a  boar  should  undennine,  like  a  mountain  be  steadfast,  and  in 
all  cases  possess  impassibility  {anullanghanlyatvani\  anxious 
to  get  good  luck  like  an  empty  house ;  capable  of  many  dis- 
guises &e  a  player ;  now  drawing  himself  in  like  a  turtle,  or 
being  fierce  as  a  wolf,  swift  as  an  arrow,  etc.,  as  occasion  shall 
demand;  trusting  no  one,  but  keeping  himself  informed  by 
means  of  spies.     No  dry  enmity,  but  fruitful  hate,  should  be 


kindness  or  dissension,  by  bribery,  force,  or  guile  ^  (k^atriyo  '«t  k§atdt 
trdtd  bdhwnryopafivitd,  etc.).  The  five  are  here  sdmnd  bhedena  ddnena 
daif4end  Hha  nayena  vd ;  and  naya  is  political  intrigue.  But  in  vi.  8. 
8t  we  find  pacification,  dissension  among  foes,  and  open  war  quoted  as 
the  'three  means;*  where,  since  ^numoers  do  not  give  victory,*  the 
two  first  should  be  tried  before  the  third.  The  regular  three  appear 
in  ▼.  82. 18,  and  seem  implied  in  v.  88. 62,  where  we  read  :  trayopdydlif. 
.  .  .  grUyante  .  .  .  kanlydn  madhyamdh  gre§tha^  {iti  vedatndo  mdufyi, 
if  we  permit  the  commentator  to  read  updydJ^,  and  to  resolve  into  war, 
dissension  and  bribery  (as  one),  and  conciliation;  but  apdydlf^,  refer- 
ring to  desire,  duty,  and  greed,  may  be  the  meaning,  or  trayo  nydydfy 
may  be  read  (N.  7).  Three  means  appears  the  oldest  form ;  four  means  is  a 
later  idea,  as  kept  in  xii.  356. 6  (conciliation,  dissension,  bribery,  force), 
and  M.  vii.  107-109.  The  pseudo-Epic  also  employs  the  caturmdham  or 
'  four-fold  means/  in  a  loose  way,  for  means  to  any  accomplishment, 
and  makes  the  group  refer  thus  to  doing  anything  '  by  flight,  thought, 
voice,  or  act  :*  xii.  291. 16, 
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his;  let  him  not  use  his  arms  when  he  can  have  a  boat; 
let  him  not  attempt  the  impossible,  for  it  is  no  use  trying 
to  eat  a  cow's  liorn ;  but  when  he  can,  let  him  go  straight  to 
killing  men,  destroying  houses,  spoiling  roads,  and  mining 
his  foe  as  best  he  may.  Let  him  corrupt  his  foe's  ministers, 
appeal  to  his  own  people's  weaknesses,  win  the  coniidence  of 
the  heads  of  guilos,  and  endear  his  ministers  by  favoring 
their  families.  Only  a  learned  priest  he  had  best  avoid  to 
cjuarrel  with,  for  long  are  the  anns  of  a  wise  man ;  but  other- 
wise, whatever  foe  he  has,  for  that  foe's  destruction  let  him 
toil.'* 

This  mode  of  procedure  is  particularly  for  outward  foes ;  but 
like  means  must  guard  against  inward  discontent,  since  the 
worst  condition  of  '  distress '  is  where  weak  and  low  men  have 
lK)wer  in  a  kingdom  (iii.  35. 17).  No  respect  whatever  is  due 
to  a  king  that  does  not  somehow  or  other  subdue  his  enemies, 
lie  sinks  like  a  cow  in  the  mud,  and  is  helpless  as  an  ant 
(iii.  35. 7 ;  ii.  15. 11).  With  such  teaching,  the  motto  '  Peace  I 
think  the  best  thing '  (ii.  15. 5)  is  a  supernuous  addition.  There 
was  no  peace  till  all  were  cnished. 

2.  Ths  general  ji-ahting  force  and  military  s&iUivient. — The 
whole  business  of  the  whole  warrior  caste  was  fighting.  Mem- 
bers of  other  castes  fought  also.  '  Except  in  some  wildly  super- 
natural legends,'  says  Wheeler  (Hist.  Ind.  i.  77),  '  the  Brahmans 
are  not  represented  as  warriors.'  He  refers  to  Dro^a,  the 
priestly  warrior.  But  the  legend  is  of  great  importance,  and 
shows  us  plainly  that  it  was  conceived  as  possible,  even  if  ex- 
traordinary, that  a  priest  should  be  a  leader  in  war.  Another 
legend  pomts  to  the  fact  that  priests  were  only  in  the  later  time 
regarded  as  unfitted  for  martial  practices.  When  the  Pfindus 
go  disguised  to  Krislma's  self -choosing,  they  assume  the  dress 

*  The  allusion  to  the  empty  house  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  house 
not  yet  occupied  is  glad  to  have  its  first  inmate  make  a  lucky  entrance ; 
so  the  inception  of  his  plan  he  should  strive  to  have  done  under  fa- 
vorable auspices.  The  reference  to  the  boat  is  drawn  from  an  antique 
law  forbidding  a  man  (avoiding  toll)  to  swim  a  river  where  a  ferry  has 
been  placed.  So  a  king  should  wait  for  the  proper  means  to  convey 
liim  to  his  goal  (Compare  V&s.  xii.  45,  h&hubhydih  na  nadirh  taret  ; 
M.  iv.  77,  etc.).  The  Manu  code  has  also  many  of  the  comparisons 
drawn  from  the  acts  of  animals.  Compare  vs.  24  with  M.  vii.  105 ; 
25  (a)  =  M.  vii.  106  (a),  etc.  The  spies  are  here  recommended  as  usual  for 
parks,  halls,  and  places  where  priests  meet.  Compare  above,  p.  152.  The 
allusion  to  the  cow*8  horn  (anarthakam  andyunfath  govi^dnagya  bhak- 
^anam,  56)  is  explained  bj  the  addition  '  the  teeth  touch  it,  but  no  food 
is  obtained.'  Compare  with  these  mottoes  Kdm.  Nit.  v.  1 ;  Ag.  P.  2H,  27, 
etc.  The  heads  of  guilds  mentioned  in  vs.  64  are  the  same  as  those 
already  discussed  aboye,  p.  82.  With  ys.  69  ff.  compare  Bohtlingk^s 
Spnl^^he,  muhate  yo  and  na  tat  taret ;  with  the  last  proverb,  68,  com- 
pare V.  37. 56 :  88. 8. 
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of  priests.  As  apriest  Arjuna  steps  out  and  performs  wonders 
witn  the  bow.  Tne  warriors  present  are  incensed  that  a  priest 
can  surpass  them  in  shooting ;  but  the  incident  shows  the  not 
impossible  attitude  of  the  priestly  caste  in  respect  of  handling 
weapons.  It  is  only  after  tne  deed  is  done  that  the  angry  and 
defeated  warriors  make  a  rule  that  no  priest  hencefortn  shall 
enter  the  lists  to  contend  in  feats  of  arms  with  the  knights. 
In  spite  of  Wheeler's  cutting  dismemberment  of  'the  poem, 
there  remains  nothing  wildly  supernatural  or  even  improbable 
in  this  legend.  Again,  compare  a  king's  universal  challenge : 
'  Is  there  one  that  bears  a  weapon  and  is  equal  unto  me  in 
fight,  either  slave  or  farmer  or  knight  or  priest'  (v. 96. 7). 
Even  the  son  of  Droi;ia,  who  was  one  of  the  bitterest  warriors 
in  the  Epic,  retains  so  much  of  priestly  character  that  he  is  re- 
proached for  using  a  weapon,  and  called  a  '  priest  but  in  name :' 
an  indication  of  tne  soldier-priest's  rarity,  but  a  proof  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  priest  still  as  priest  (as  member  of  the 
caste)  fought  on  the  field  (see  below,  §  4).  Further,  it  was  the 
formal  law  that  any  priest  might  serve  as  a  soldier  if  imable  to 
support  himself  as  a  priest.  In  view  of  legend  and  law  it 
seems  wrong  to  say  that  'priests  are  never  represented  as  sol- 
diers save  in  wildlv  improbable  legends.'  That  one  of  the  law- 
givers disputes  this  law  shows  again  that,  while  not  imiversal, 
it  was  not  uncommon.* 

The  mass  of  the  army,  the  despised  conglomerate  array 
useful  only  for  a  wall,  is  composed  of  all  the  lowest  castes,  mixea 
with  barbarians  and  foreigners.  Among  these  too  fought  the^ 
men  of  the  people-caste,  when  necessity  called  them  into  the 
field,  as  the  quotation  from  a  battle-chapter  given  below  shows : 
where  it  is  also  stated,  were  the  proof  needed,  that  the  slave  too 
obtains  heaven  by  fighting  and  dying  in  battle.  In  general, 
therefore,  we  may  say,  reverting  to  the  earliest  period,  that  first 
of  all  the  whole  people  fought  on  the  field ;  that  in  the  Epic 
period  the  knights  fought  as  the  main  soldiers ;  that  some  rem- 
miscence  remains  even  of  the  priests'  use  of  arms ;  that  the  ag- 
ricultural caste  rarely  but  reaUy  fought  in  battle  (against  the 
statement  of  the  Greek  historians),  and  that  the  slave-caste  with 
other  un- Aryan  elements  of  the  state  went  to  make  up  the  pro- 
jectile force  as  mass  in  the  battle  array,  but  were  without 
mdividuality.  No  low  man  gets  a  reputation  for  bravery  or 
even  for  cowardice.  He  is  but  a  brick  in  a  row.  The  common 
warriors,  however,  those  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  cars  or 
good  arms,  were  retainers  of  the  kings  and  lords,  and  (probably 
according  to  their  wealth  or  bravery)  were  appointed  to  the 
positions  of  under-oflScers,  or  led  the  van  in  charges. 

♦  Compare  G.  vii.  6  ( but  see  Bfihler's  Intr.  p.  Hi) ;  Vfis.  u.  22  ;  M.  x.  81. 
VOL.  zm.  24 
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'  The  essence  of  warrior  duty  lies  in  fighting '  is  the  hondred- 
times-repeated  axiom  and  motto  of  all  the  caste.  A  few  of 
their  own  expressions  will  show  how  deep  a  moral  hold  this  law 
of  their  fighting  caste  had  on  the  Hindus.  It  is  indeed  no  ill 
to  die  in  battle  when  one  has  been  challenged  to  the  fight ;  but 
forever  noblest  is  the  death  of  those  that  fight  straigntly  and 
turn  not  aside.*  Not  a  pleasure  only,  but  the  highest  duty  is 
i  it  to  die  in*  war :  '  Fight  now,  be  firm ;  no  other  duty  has  a  Kng 
'  than  slaying  foes'  (v.  160. 71).  No  matter  how  challenged,  the 
warrior  must  respond.  So  a  suddenly  challenged  king  answers 
at  once  to  a  peremptory  challenge  by  speedy  preparation: 
'Mindful  of  the  warriors  duty,  he  laid  Ins  crown  aside  and 
braided  up  his  liair,'  the  formal  beginning  for  the  fight.t 

In  fact,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  one  expects  to  kill  or 
to  be  killed  in  the  contest,  he  must  fight ;  and  in  either  case  he 
gets  his  reward ;  for  '  crooked  is  war  always ;  who  strikes,  and 
IS  not  struck  again  ?  But  it  is  the  same  if  one  be  slain  or  not, 
for  he  that  dies  in  battle  wins  victory  from  death ;':]:  for  'death 
in  battle  is  the  womb  of  heaven'  (ii.  22.18).  Even  the  pun- 
ning etymology  of  the  word  warrior  is  called  upon  to  deiend 
this  view*  Not  to  kill  the  foe  is  a  sin ;  the  warrior  is  called 
'  he  that  saves  from  destruction  ;§  therefore  he  lives  by  destruc- 
tion.' All  a  warrior's  superiority  lies  in  force,  as  does  the 
priest's  in  texts,  the  farmer's  in  wealth,  and  the  slave's  in  his 
age  alone  (v.  168. 17).  The  same  idea  is  often  repeated.| 
*  Soldness  alone  is  the  hero's  own  law.'T^  '  There  is,'  it  is  said 
again,  ^absolutely  no  rule  but  conflict  for  one  of  the  warrior 
caste '  (iii.  35. 35).  '  To  escape  is  a  disgrace ;  to  die  in  battle  is 
best ;  to  ask  for  mercy  is  a  sm ;  sweet  is  it  to  die  in  battle ;  the 
path  to  heaven  lies  in  fighting.'**  Wherever  we  find  the  topic 
touched,  it  is  handled  m  the  same  way.+t     One  should  tight 


♦  iii.  83. 16-17  ;  dJuive,  so  the  verb  dhtmyad  dvdirathend  ^dw,  xii.  5. 1 
etc.,  'called  out '  to  a  duel  (see  below  in  battle). 

f  ieegdn  aamanugfhya^  ii.  2H.  5  ff. 

X  V.  72. 53,  cf .  £f.  Compare  R.  vi.  93. 24-25 ;  pardir  vd  hanyate  vir(^ 
pardn  vd  hanti aaihyuge,  iyarh  hi purvanirdi^td  gati}}  k^atriya^gvatt,  fir. 

8  k^atatrdtd  k^atajjivan,  vii.  197. 4, 88 ;  148. 66 ;  above,  p.  114. 

I  Compare  ii.  21. 50£f.,  and  with  52  cf.  v.  182. 7,  the  *  arm-power'  of  the 
warrior  against  *  voice-power  *  of  the  priests. 

1[  stxLko  hi  dharmafy  gurdndih  mkramafy  ;  and  if  the  *  three  means' 
fail,  conquer  by  boldness,  i.  202. 18. 

♦♦  iv.  88. 29 ;  V.  8. 20flf. ;  185. 11 ;  viii.  98. 55ff.  =ix.  19. 68  (ib.  69  =  ib.  64). 

tf  The  exliortations  just  before  the  great  war  opens  are  not  more 
expressive  than  those  in  mid-fight.  They  all  breatne  the  same  spirit, 
that  it  is  pleasant  and  holy  to  die  fighting,  and  that  this  assures  heaven 
hereafter.  *  The  best  death  is  on  the  field  of  battle ;'  *  either  victory  or 
a  battle-death — this  is  the  eternal  law  proclaimed  by  the  creator,*  (v.  51. 
51 ;  78. 4 ;  ix.  81. 84).  Compare  also  v.  75. 28 :  *  a  warrior  does  not  own 
what  he  does  not  win  by  his  strength '  (yad  ojasd  na  labhate  k^atriyo 
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strongly  and  unselfishly  {nirahamkdra)y  for  fighting  is  the 
eternal  law ;  and  one  may  slay  an  elder  and  a  better  who  comes 
to  attack  him,*  for  one  should  'show  no  mercy  to  the  foe/ 
Such  determination  in  warfare  naturally  gave  rise  to  proverbial 
expressions  embodying  the  comparison  with  others  less  bloody 
by  nature.t  It  was  even  regarded  not  alone  as  a  disgrace,  but 
as  a  sin,  for  a  warrior  not  to  die  (as  we  should  say)  4n  his 
boots.'  '  To  die  of  disease  in  a  house  is  a  sin '  is  more  than 
once  emphatically  said  (vi.  17. 11 ;  xii.  97. 14r-23).  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  of  battle,  all  caste-rules  were  laid  aside. 
The  knight  might  kiU  anyone  that  attacked  hun.  Not  even  the 
priests  were  sacred.  :|:  The  psycliical  reason  added  to  this  rule 
might  have  applied  to  other  cases,  had  the  priests  seen  fit ;  for 
'  the  soul  is  not  killed ;  it  seeks  a  new  home ;'  and,  after  all,  '  it 
is  not  the  slayer  that  slays,  but  fate.'§  So  it  is  said  distinctly 
'  if  one  sees  a  priest  among  those  raising  arms  against  him,  a 
priest  acting  just  like  a  warrior,  and  kills  him  when  he  is  thus 
nghting,  that  is  not  '  priest-murder '  at  all :  that  is  the  decision 
in  the  works  on  duty.'l  This  is  a  clear  indication  that  the 
rules  on  duty  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  a  very  possible 
contingency  oy  exculpating  the  slayer  of  a  priest  in  advance. 

So  overwhelming  appears  to  the  Epic  poet  the  moral  force 
back  of  the  warrior's  physical  might  that  we  have  one  sad  state- 
ment in  respect  of  tnat  might :  '  Right  is  that  which  a  strong 
man  understands  to  be  right/Tf     Above  all,  the  natural  mourn. 


na  tad  agnute)^  for  what  he  does  win  belong  to  him,  except  for 
the  share  deducted  for  the  king.  Compare  M.  vii.  96-97  and  G.  x.  20-28 : 
the  victor  has  all  the  spoils  of  battle  except  cars  and  riding-animals, 
which  fall  to  the  king;  as  does  also  a  special  share  of  all  the  booty 
saving  what  a  knight  has  thus  gained  oy  a  duel;  all  other  things 
won  in  battle  are  diyided  among  the  army ;  compare  also  Kam.  Nit. 
xix.  21.  Death  in  some  holy  spot  is  particularly  desirable,  such  as 
'  kuruk^etra,  the  all-holy '  (v.  141. 58).  '  To  fight  as  long  as  life  shall 
last,  to  bow  to  priests  and  duty '  is  the  summary  of  a  warrior's  code 
(v.  184.40;  127.  I6ff).  Sometimes  the  priest  comes  after  duty,  as  ib. 
127. 20.    This  is  a  perverted  quotation. 

♦  vi.  122. 87 ;  107. 101  flf . :  the  Divinity  speaks. 

txiL  14-15;  22.4;  iii.22.28;  27.87,89;  28.7;  v.88.29:  conversely  we 
find  '  tender-hearted  as  a  priest  *  (iii.  86.  20). 

X  For  '  wrath  obtains  wrath '  as  its  reward.  This  is  the  proverbial 
dtcUdyin  doctrine  kept  in  the  law-codes,  of  which  different  forms  exist : 
xii.  15.  55 ;  84.  19 ;  56.  80 ;  iii.  29. 27 ;  M.  viii.  851 ;  Ap.  1. 10.  29. 7,  quoted 
from  a  Pur&^a ;  V&s.  iii.  17 ;  B.  i.  18. 18.  It  refers  to  a  secret  assassin 
or  an  open  foe.  Curious  is  manyus  tarn  manyum  fccJiatissipt^  S  kptv 
avTifvreieiy  Pseudo-Phocyl.  78. 

g  '  Fate  I  deem  the  highest  thine ;  manliness  is  no  avail,'  ii.  47. 80, 
etc. ;  V.  159. 4, 14, '  man  is  worked  by  fate  like  a  wooden  machine '  {ddrti- 
yantravath 

Lv.  178. 51 ;  note  the  conclusion :  one  may  act  toward  another  as  that 
er  acts  toward  him  (58). 
Y  ii.  69. 15 :  said  by  Bhishma. 
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in^  for  the  dead  is  forbidden.  Formal  monming  with  appro- 
priate rites  is  tit  service  at  the  funeral  of  a  warrior;  but  one 
should  not  lament  long  in  his  heart  for  those  that  are  slain  in 
battle.  First,  because  he  that  does  so  *  gets  only  woe  on  woe,' 
since  fighting  and  being  slain  is  to  the  warrior  what  penance  is 
to  the  priest  and  service  to  the  slave,  and  the  dead  have  obtained 
happiness ;  next,  because  one  should  console  himself  by  him- 
self, and  not  allow  useless  grief  to  cloud  his  mind ;  naught  is 
better  to  the  warrior  than  war;  to  avoid  it  is  to  lose  place  on 
earth  and  in  heaven ;  to  flee  is  un- Aryan,  ungodly.* 

So,  in  spite  of  some  melancholy  objection  to  death,  and  the 
thought  that  posthumous  fame  is  no  better  than  ^a  wreath 


*xL  2. 20 ;  9. 21  ff.;  26. 4ff.;  xr.  31. 4 ;  is.  31. 24.  These  passages  are  easfly 
mnltiplied.  I  select  but  a  few  of  epigrammatic  or  special  moral  inter- 
est :  '  We  know  not  wheth<;r  death  comes  by  day  or  oy  night ;  bat  this 
we  know — that  nothing  immortal  lies  in  peace '"(ii.  1712).  *The  palace 
of  Indra  is  for  them  that  seek  their  death  in  battle*  (ii.12.21).  *For 
war  was  the  warrior  bom,  victor  or  vanquished  he  goes  to  Indra's 
heaven '  (v.  135. 13).  'A  knight  *s  rule  is  "  the  weapon  forever  T  he  should 
not  seek  to  be  a  priest ;  for  Indra  was  a  warrior,  and  slew  his  sinful 
kin'  (xii.22.5ff :  although  in  the  same  book  Vasishtha  has  to  exhcwt 
Indra  to  *  make  up  his  mind  like  an  Aryan  and  slay  his  foes.*  ib.  9^. 
24).  '  A  pious  priest  and  a  warrior  dying  face  to  the  foe  both  <  attain 
the  same  end,  and)  split  the  disk  of  the  sun'  (v.  33. 61).  *  Face  to  the 
foe—who  dies  thus,  endless  his  heaven'  (iii.  54. 18).  'Do  not  grieve,  my 
friends/  says  even  the  sinful  Durvodhana.  '  for  if  the  Vedas  be  any  rule 
to  you,  I  have  conquered  the  world  to  come,  in  that  I  have  not  swerved 
from  knightly  law'  <ix.65.28ff. :  cf. iii. 52. 25,  yadi  recfdA  pramanaV) 
So  it  is  said  (xL  26. 12ff.) :  *  They  that  die  slaughtered  (by  chance)  go  to 
worlds  of  gods  and  kings :  thev  that  die  with  the  thought  *'I  will  die*' 
join  the  angels ;  thev  that  hold  out  against  all  odds,  these  go  to  the 
home  of  Brahma :  while  even  those  that  have  begged  for  mercy,  if  they 
still  die  with  their  faces  to  the  foe.  go  to  the  ffuhyaka  world :  moreover, 
those  that  die  anyhow  on  the  field  of  battle,  even  if  killed  by  accident 
(not  slaaghtered  by  the  sword),  go  to  the  Kurus  of  the  North  after 
d<Ath  *  (12 :  hutdni  ^rirdni  B.,  hatdni  C.  767  :  cf.  xii.  98). 

The  hero-king  of  the  Epic  is  told  that  he  may  make  his  mind  easy  for 
the  slaughter  of  so  many  human  creatures  bV  performing  a  penance 
-  *  even  a  little  penace,*  it  is  contemptuously  addra.  The  whole  passage 
shows  disdain  for  the  weak  sorrow  of  a  king  who  could  grieve  for  the 
deaths  caused  by  his  glorious  wars,  and  adduces  the  constant  argument 
that  a  king  should  *  protect  :*  or.  as  here  applied,  should  *  protect  his 
rights;*  for  the  king's  duty  is  to  slay  anyone  that  turns  right  into 
wrong,  even  if  it  be  a  son  or  a  priest :  the  axe  is  not  the  slaver  of  the  tree 
it  is  the  woodman  :  the  king  is  not  the  slayer  of  the  men  t)iat  die  in  bat- 
tle, it  is  fate ;  even  the  gods  once  filled  the  earth  with  bloody  oceans, 
when  they  fought  with  the  demons :  if  it  lies  on  the  king's  conscience 
that  manv  have  been  slain  for  his  sake,  let  him  do  penance :  or,  if  he 
will,  let  liim  perform  the  great  horse-sacrifice,  which  will  certainlv 
relieve  his  soul  of  all  evU  (xii.  32. 2  ff.— 33. 25 :  97. 1  ff. :  cf.  ib.  28,  '  it  is  a 
sin  to  die  in  bed,'  and,  therefore,  a  virtue  to  die  in  battle).  The  meta- 
phor of  the  ocean  of  blood  is  elsewhere  fuUy  carried  out.  Compare  the 
oattle-scenes  below,  or  e.  g.  xii.  55. 18 :  the  bodies  are  islands :  the  flags, 
the  sea-foam :  one  waters  earth  with  blood :  g^sses  it  with  hair :  huls 
it  with  corpses. 
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adorning  a  dead  man,'*  the  usual  and  effective  spurs  to  courage 
are  duty  and  glory.  '  I  elect  glory  even  at  the  cost  of  life,'  says 
the  Kurus'  cliief  hero  ;t  for  *  victory  is  the  root  of  right,  and 
death  is  better  than  lack  of  fame.'J  But  fear  inspired  courage 
also ;  for  according  to  the  Epic  rule  a  deserter  is  killed,  and 
may  even  be  burned  to  death.g 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  far  the  formal  expression 
of  opinion  reflects  here  the  true  spirit  of  the  soldiers.  To  this 
the  answer  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  chiefs  are  rightly  rep- 
resented as  preferring  death  to  defeat,  and  as  delighting  in  the 
fierce  shedding  of  blood ;  wliile  the  masses  need  tliese  exhorta- 
tions to  encourage  them.  Every  hero,  of  course,  because  he  is  a  ' 
hero,  exults  in  the  battle ;  only  the  king  of  the  Pfindus,  by 
what  in  each  case  appears  to  be  interpolation,  is  made  to  grieve 
and  sorrow  over  the  result  of  war ;  and  the  greatest  knight, 
Arjuna,  is  made  to  feel  a  moral  fear  of  killing  before  the  fight 
begins. 

Sut  the  common  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  mercenary  troops, 
are  supplied  with  these  sentiments  as  exhortative  pills  to  stimu- 
late their  slower  valor ;  and,  too,  oftentimes  in  vain.  That  al- 
most Mohammedan  outburst  referred  to  above  ('  sweet  it  is  to 
die  in  battle ;  the  path  to  heaven  lies  in  fighting,'  viii.  93. 55  ff.) 
is  the  last  desperate  call  of  a  great  chief  seeking  to  rally  his 
frightened  troops.  But  the  call  has  absolutely  no  effect ;  it 
does  not  stimulate  the  churls  behind  him  to  love  of  glory  at  the 
expense  of  life.  They  run  away.  As  we  shall  presently  see, 
this  is  no  exception  to  the  general  order  of  events.  The  true 
warrior  by  caste  is  really  indoctrinated  with  these  sentiments 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  willingly  dies  for  glory's  sake  as  well 
as  for  duty's ;  but  the  mass  of  the  army  was  cowardly,  trum|)ed 
to  battle  at  the  outset,  and  eagar  to  avoid  danger  whenever  it 
arose.  I 

Interesting  as  the  exliibition  of  moraU  given  by  the  quotations 
above  may  be  (and  it  seems  to  me  that  tne  poets  have  enabled 
us  to  get  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  this,  and  portrayed  the  fight- 
ing force  with  what  we  may  assume  to  be  a  tnie  imitation  of 

*  iii.  801. 7 ;  mftasya  Tcirtir  marivasya  yatha  mala  gatdyu^aJji, 

{iii.  800. 81 :  vriyynti  kirtiih  loke  hijtvitend  ^pi. 
xii.  100. 8flu40.* 

^  xii.  97. 22.  The  same  kind  of  punishment  with  the  same  kind  of  fire 
is  nere  decreed  for  the  deserter  as  that  which  the  law-codes  enjoin  for 
a  warrior  or  man  of  the  people-caste  that  has  dishonored  a  woman  of 
the  priestly  caste.    Compare  v as.  xxi.  1-8 ;  M.  viii.  877  {katdgnind), 

I  As  I  have  already  observed,  the  common  soldiers  are  led  into  the 
battle  on  the  principle  that  quantity  is  more  important  than  quality. 
*An  army  with  a  mass  of  foot  solaiers  becomes  solid*  [paddzibahU' 
Id  send  drdhd  bhavati)^  xii.  100. 24  (or  ^trufl  jayati  in  Ag.  P.  227. 7) :  cf . 
Epic,  ib.  99. 18,  na  hi  gdurydt  param ;  aarvarh  gure  prati^t^itam. 
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the  actual  conditions  obtaining  in  Hindu  warfare),  it  only 
brings  out  the  more  strongly  our  lack  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  real  war-life  of  the  king's  common  soldiers.  What  we 
do  know  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  here,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  subject  of  military  tactics.  As  to  the  primitive  Hindu 
soldier  of  the  pre-Epic  period,  how  he  was  supported,  what  he 
did  in  peace,  etc.,  we  know  next  to  nothing  save  by  inference, 
and  by  works  too  late  to  be  considered  as  valid  for  the  Epic 
period.  We  judge  that  his  pay  was  a  part  of  the  booty  ;  that 
at  first  he  was  a  faction  of  tne  common  folk,  and  in  peace  was 
not  different  from  his  neighbors  ;  tending  cattle,  offering  sacri- 
fice, repelling  assaults,  making  foravs,  as  times  and  wishes 
twirled  his  inclination.  But  graduallv  the  cattle  were  left  to 
others  that  preferred  a  quiet  life  ;  agriculture  arose,  and  caste 
gratings  separated  thenceforth  and  lorever  the  hired  soldiers 
from  the  ranchman  and  the  farmer.  Now  he  1)elonged  wholly 
to  the  king,  and  drew  his  pay  from  his  valor,  or,  later  still, 
from  a  regular  stipend,  plus  wliat  (with  certain  exceptions)  his 
individual  bravery  enabled  him  to  seize  as  private  booty  on  the 
field  of  war.  In  the  Epic  period  (and  the  reports  of  the  Greeks 
support  the  native  authorities)  he  lives  a  life  in  part  beautifully 
resemblii^  that  of  the  German  soldier.  In  war  he  fights  as  he 
is  bid.  m  peace  he  amuses  himself,  and  does  nothing  else. 
He  receives  a  regular  wage  (which  ought  to  be  paid  in  advance), 
but  is  not  employed  by  the  king  on  the  strength  of  this  support 
to  attend  to  civil  business.  His  life  must  be  iree  from  business 
affairs,  and  his  w^fe  is  supported  by  a  pension  when  he  is  slain. 
His  position  theoretically  is  inferior  only  to  the  priest's,  and  in 
social  practice  inferior  also  only  to  his  aristocratic  superiors  of 
the  same  caste.* 


*  These  points,  incidentally  touched  on  already,  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following :  ^  the  daily  allowance  and  (monthly)  wage  of  the  army 
to  be  paid  as  stipulated  and  at  the  time  agreed  upon '  (kctccid  bakuya 
bhaktath  ca  vetanaih  ca  yatho  'citam^  sainpraptakale  ddtavyaih  daddsi 
na  vikar^asu  ii.  5. 48,  and  the  same  in  R.  li.  109. 41) ;  *  support  the  wives 
of  those  that  for  your  sake  liave  gone  to  death*  (ii.  5.  54 :  cf.  xii.  86. 24 ; 
of.  also  Nitipra.  vi.  106-107) ;  '  one  must  not  engage  in  business  affairs 
with  a  king's  soldier  *  (rajahhi'tyafj.  ....  ae^wjivl  ca  .  .  .  vyavahdrefu 
varjaniyafyf  v.  37. 30).  Tne  rules  for  booty  have  been  g-iven  above. 
Ease  and  pleasure  were  the  fruits  of  })eace.  Compare  the  Greek's  ac- 
count (Diodor.  xli.  :  'trifiTrrov  fif  arpariDTiKhvy  elg  to\>^  7co?.lfjiotfg  ev^eroWf  r^ 
fiiv  nAifdei  6evTEpo\\  aveaet  6k  Kal  nauUg,  Tr/^eiarrf  ;^;p<j^fi'ov  £>»  rale  elp^cuc 
Tpi^crai  d'  €k  tov  (SaaiXtKov  ledi'  to  irh'/^o^  Tfbv  arpaTiuTdv  nal  rCw  'iro?Jfii<TTQV, 
iKirui'  re  kqI  //.f^airwv.  Arrian,  Ind.xii.,  fills  this  out  a  little:  irifiirrov 
de  yh'og  fotIv  'Iffio'taw  ol  Tro^^fnarat^  r?.^^ti  /jev  Aevrepov  /lera  Toxrg  ytupyov^, 
TrXeiary  6e  e'/.ev^epitf  re  kqI  evx^vfiirf  F7riXf)€6fieiw  koI  oiroi  aoK^al  fiohvQv 
ruv  KoAcfUKidv  ipyuv  eioi  He  adds  that  they  make  their  own  arms  and 
have  servants  to  attend  them  in  camp,  and  proceeds  :  avrol  6k  iar"  av  fiitv 
7ro?^fiht  Sir)  TTOAEfikowjiVy  e'lpjjvij^  6k  yevofieviiq  eir^vfiiovrai  •  Koi  a^iv  fua^dg  ck  tov 
Koivoi'  Toc6g6e  Ipxerai  wf  kqi  a2?.ovi  Tpk^tv  ott'  avTov  evfiapki^.  Compare  Strabo, 
above  p.  124. 
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3.  Military  Ta/itics, — The  formal  account  of  possible  mili- 
tary manoeuvres  ffiven  in  the  Manavic  code  is,  as  compared 
with  the  Epic,  boSi  redundant  and  deficient.  Enough  remains 
of  exact  similarity  to  show  that  the  code  speaks  of  movements 
well  authorized  by  tradition  as  bv  precept.  Probably  both  the 
Manavic  law  and  the  Epic  are  mdebted  for  their  full  facts  to 
the  military  codes  published  by  the  two  greatest  authorities  on 
such  matters,  Brihaspati  and  Ujanas.  That  is  to  say,  the  com- 
pleting Epic  supplied  itself  with  descriptions  from  the  usually 
recognized  possibilities  of  warfare,  and  the  Manavic  code  copied 
the  current  military  rules  (yuddhadharma)  ascribed  to  these 
men,  and  which  may  well  have  been  existent  in  some  form  or 
other  ^as  a  manual)  before  our  present  Manu  was  composed. 

If  tne  king  is  resolved  on  going  out  to  attack  a  neighboring 
kingdom,  he  should  make  the  expedition,  if  he  can  select  his 
time,  either  in  the  moon  corresponding  to  the  time  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  December,  or  during  the 
two  moons  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March.*  These  are  the  months  most  suitable  for  a  campaign ; 
but  he  should  not  regard  this  as  a  rule.  He  may  go,  adds  the 
pseudo-Epic,  at  any  other  time,  if  it  suits  his  purpose  better.f 
In  what  way  the  line  of  march  is  to  be  taken  up  we  are  not 
particularly  told.  The  army  advances  in  an  irregular  body, 
led  by  the  chief  generals,  the  king  being  in  tlie  middle. 
The   baggage-wagons  and   provision-wagons   and  the  women 

• 

With  this  account  from  Megasthenes  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
Tacitus :  Quotiens  bella  non  ineunt,  multum  venatibus  plus  per  otium 
transigunt,  dediti  somno  ciboque.  Fortissimus  quisque  ninil  agens 
dele^ta  domus  et  penatium  et  agrorum  cura  feminis  senibusque  et  in- 
firmissimo  cuique  ex  f amilia ;  ipsi  hebent ;  mira  diversitate  natursB,  cum 
iidem  homines  sic  ament  inertiam  et  oderint  quietem  (G.  15).  Holtz- 
mann  (Epos,  s.  5,  with  notes)  has  compared  many  of  the  points  wherein 
the  Hindu  Epic  *  is  often  the  best  commentary  on  tne  Germania.* 
There  are  so  many  points  of  contact  between  the  ethnographic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Germania  and  the  life  of  the  Hindu,  both  in  the  original 
texts  and  in  what  remains  of  Megasthenes,  that  the  question  has  risen 
in  my  mind  whether  Tacitus,  in  representing  an  ideal  opposed  to  the 
rank  life  of  the  Roman  Imperial  period  (as  some  have  assumed  to  be  the 
cause  of  his  writinK)f  did  not  fill  out  his  lacunse  of  information  with  the 
reports  of  an  equally  foreign  and  more  unknown  folk,  and  help  himself 
from  the  descriptions  of  Megasthenes  (of  which  we  have  now  but  part). 
The  position  of  the  great  chiefs,  the  fondness  for  dice,  the  description 
of  the  soldier-life,  all  correspond.  What  information  concerning  the 
Germans  the  writer  really  had  would  supersede  the  worth  of  imagina- 
tion or  of  borrowing.    Where  he  had  none,  he  might  have  borrows. 

*  The  P&ndus  sent  their  embassy  to  the  Kurus  in  the  month  kaumnda, 
after  fall.  It  was  seven  days  before  the  new  moon  when  the  ambas- 
sador, failing  to  procure  terms  of  peace,  agreed  that  hostilities  should 
begin  when  the  seven  days  were  over :  v.  88. 7  ;  142. 18. 

f  xii.  100. 9flf. :  cf.  ib.  69. 20 ;  M.  vii.  182 ;  Nitiprak.  vii.  51 ;  Ag.  P.  827. 6. 
The  passage  here  quoted  from  the  later  Epic  gives  details  on  roads,  the 
suitable  ground  for  horses  to  fight  on,  etc. 
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follow.  The  headquarters  of  the  king  are  guarded  by  troops 
stationary  and  movable.  Behind  come  other  generals.*  On 
arriving  at   the   place   where   the   conflict   is   likely   to  take 

5)lace.  the  king  or  commander  encamped  the  armv  {nirecarh 
xirai/dmd^i  or  nive^ydmdsa  sendm)  npon  a  level  place 
of  broad  extent,  and  the  soldiers  pitched  their  tents  (vecd); 
while  the  headquarters  of  the  general  commander  (skan- 
t1hdvdra\  were  guarded  by  squads  of  men  {guhndh\  as  on  a 
march.  The  tii^t  care  was  to  clear  the  ground,  and  for 
tills  puqxise,  anv  outlying  pi>sts  of  the  enemy  Ksdinil'd  gulmdk) 
having  been  driven  off,  the  C(.»mmander  with  the  help  of  his 
generals  had  the  camp  limits  marked  out  i^'biram  ma^aydm- 
'jj^iiK  and  a  trench  dug  alK»ut  it  {kftdNat/dMo^t  pankham\ 
which,  f«>r  the  sake  of  greater  pn:»tection  {^upfgajr(/iam\  was 
guan.le«l  by  tT«x»ps.  The  camp  itself  (^"/A^ai  or  ^ndnivffa) 
ci>nsiste«.l  i.»f  separated  tents  storeil  with  arms.+  Such  a  camp 
is  descrif»e<l  as  Wking  like  a  city :  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the 


*  V.  151. 5i>ff.  In  the  abstract  of  this  portion  of  my  paper  as  already 
reported  iPriKeedinss.  May.  1(^7 1.  I  have  sugsrested' that  the  ManaTic 
orders  of  march  really  refer  to  battle-arrays.  They  do.  but  I  should  have 
put  the  oa^tf  ditTeren'tly.  What  is  described  in  the  Manavic  code  is  a 
serit^  of  battle-arrays  and  at  the  same  time  of  march-arrays.  In  other 
words,  the  law-book  implies  that,  from  the  time  the  king  leaves  his 
capital,  he  shaU  draw  out  his  forces  in  full  preparation  tor  conflict. 
Thinking  of  long  marches.  I  overlooker!  this  po^bility.  and  was  thence 
led  to  lufliew  that  the  'battle-arrays'  of  the  code  were  only  for  the 
field  of  i*t>iidict  with  instant  pn>$pect  of  tighting.  And  in  fact  the  fight- 
ing i<  siippt>5**\i  to  Iv  immediate.  All  is  here  described  as  on  a  battle- 
field. Hfiioe  an  imminent  fc»e  must  be  intendeii.  and  the  'march'  is 
fp.nu  its  liegimiing  an  advancv  against  a  p^^ssibly  mstantaneous  attack. 
VyOl.t  is.  1  think,  not  nserl  fv^r  a  long  march.  Senai/oga  or^fni  is  the 
pn«p»erterm  for  that  or  y'}trih.im,  xii.  UX».  10:  <49.  *J»» :  10.3.40'.  Thus. 
in   V.  i.'^l.  ."irt.   we  find  an   irre*:ular    Kxiy   of    the    Paudus  ad\~ancing 

pr-M/V'W* 'ifjn  towarvl  Kunik>hotra,  their  only  care  beim:  to  keep  the 
kiui:  in  the  niuKlle.  But  when  they  arrive  on  the  field,  they  are  spread 
out  at  onvv  in  a  :ynfui,  which  is  not  the  cast*  l^efore  -'.iAl<iyii  tu  irurif- 
ky. t n t lii  '.'y Ct iUi '} II ihl h  pi\'hO. ria :th.j m h lia ? > » A  Aim adi\yii n t*i  na nlanto 
rr<>.ib^''  i:\i,  ih.  rvS  .  S^»  in  xv.  7.  I'J n.  the  kiuj;  is  first  to  march  yitram 
g*ui-f  -::  .  and  then  to  s<'t  his  army  In:- fore  the  f*.^  in  pn.^j»er  order,  using 
thv  •  \vagv>n.'  -lily.*  or  'thunderMt'  array,  as  explained  by  Ui^anas. 
LV»uii.<ir\'  als«.>  K.  ii.  Vv».  I*.  !9  :  '^T.  1.4.  where  the  genera  I -in-i*  hie  f  goes  in 
advanv-e  v»n  a  march  :  and  n^vidmakt-rs.  ditoh-^liggers.  machine-makers, 
etc  .  t'to.,  i:o  U'for*^  the  army  to  facilitate  the  journt^y.  I  said  that 
mr.nj.A  was  nian'.eiivre  in  the  >Iauavic  jKissiige.  I  was  wrong  :  it  is  the 
n.uite :  ust-vl  as  e.  >;.  the  wi.»rvi  ap^var^  in  tiie  story  of  Rduia.  Mbh.  iii. 
•>;^.  4«»:  **9l.>>*'.  an' I  in  R.  ii.  y« ».;$:?,  ;il-sfrt!.rrsf?/ia  fm'ziy^fui.  But  here, 
t«^\  the  r.iute  i<  takvn  bv  tJie  arniv  arrauge^l  as  if  for  battle:  for  such 
is  the  meaning  -.'f  the  i\' Rowing  won.l>  :  brhKiSj.Kitui^ytn.ii  :\i,  '  accord- 
ing t*>  the  rule  of  Brilia<v^iti'   explainc^l  (.vi«»w-. 

♦  B«.»W';,  K.^\v>:r I :;*:>,  cv»rselets.  swon.ls,  honey,  butter.  lac.  f«.xlder. 
arp'W<.  a.\t>.  ^ivar>,  'iuivtrs,  tvsides  j»«.>uden.ms  maohii'es.  are  promi- 
nent anit.'U^  rlit^  stores  of  iiw  y.'ixii\\\  The  us<'  t.-f  s-^uie  o(  thetjie  will  be 
des*.Ti'vd  Fvl'.'w.  rh.ir.v't>,  ari-jtrl  tlr  L>hant>,  eto, .  are  in  all  jviirts  of 
th**  ■.'amp. 
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poet  does  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that,  besides  the  fighting 
men,  all  the  artizans,  bards,  traders,  and  prostitutes  deemed 
necessary  had  also  their  residence  inside  the  camp-limits,  we 
may  well  believe  the  comparison  corresponds  to  truth.*  Watch- 
words and  secret  signals  by  which  friends  may  be  recognized  are 
given  out  before  the  battle  begins  {ahhijndnani  or  samjfidh^  vi.  1. 
11  fF.).  Fighting  does  not  begin  till  morning.  The  array  for 
the  day  is  decided  upon,  and  the  troops  advance,  being  in  general 
stationed  in  such  propinquity  that  each  soldier  shall  feel  him- 
self surrounded  by  riis  own  relatives :  that  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  clan  and  family  divisions  are  to  be  observed.  '  Death  in  a 
house  is  not  approved  of  in  the  case  of  warriors ;  that  would 
be  destructive  of  the  pride  of  proud  heroes;  that  would  be 
wrong  and  pitiable  indeed ;  .  .  .  such  a  death  ought  no  hero 
{vircbh)  to  endure.  But  a  warrior  ought  to  die  causmg  destruc- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  war,  surrounded  by  his  kin,  hewn  down 
by  sharp  weapons.  .  .  .  Fired  by  love*  and  pride,  a  true  hero 
dies  thus,  ana  goes  to  Indra's  heaven.'f  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that,  before  the  advance  to  the  field  of  conflict,  a  relig- 
ious fire-service  is  performed.  This  ceremony  is  doubtless  the 
same  on  the  part  of  the  Kunis  as  that  alluded  to  as  performed 
by  the  Ptodus :  viz.,  a  devotion  of  the  foes  to  destruction  over 
a  war-fire.  Probably  we  are  to  imderstand  a  formal  rite,  in 
which  the  gods  are  called  upon  to  destroy  the  foes  of  the  sacri- 
ficer.  The  ceremony  is  perfonned  by  tne  family-priest  of  the 
Pfindus.:{: 

The  special  tactics  employed  on  entering  the  field  will  now 
be  given,  and  then  tlie  use  of  anns.  These  subjects  should  be 
studied  solely  by  the  light  of  the  military  movements  described 

♦  V.  151. 58 ;  152. 1  ff. ;  161. 1 ;  195. 12ff.  Five  yojanas  is  the  size  of  the 
Karufl'  camp  (ib.  15). 

f  rane^  Jeadanath  kftva  jiidtihhify  parivdritaJf,,  tikfi;f>dify  gastrdir 
abhikii^t^^  Ic^atriyo  mftvum  arhati,  xii.  97. 28  ff. ;  gau(ira  (25),  vira  (27), 
Qura  (29).    In  vi.  94.  37  siiao  jUdtibhify  parivdritafy, 

t  V.  195. 1  ff.  Compare  v.  1 26.  2 ;  and  purohitdh  gatruvadhaih  vadan- 
tculf.,  in  vi.  22. 7.  The  first  passage  represents  the  Kurus  marching  out  to 
the  field  against  the  Pandus,  adornea  with  garlands  and  clothed  in  white 
(verse  2).  Like  the  Spartans,  the  Hindu  soldiers  were  careful  to  attend  to 
their  hair  before  a  battle,  binding  it  up  about  their  heads.   As  a  further 

Sreliminarv,  they  arrange  their  beards  (or  shave,  klptaQniagru)^  viii.  58. 
8.  CJompare  the  ceremony  (repeating  Vedic  verses)  enjoined  in  A^va- 
l&yana  (GT.  S.  iii.  12. 1  ff . )  for  the  Purohita  to  perform  when  the  king  goes 
into  battle.  I  may  mention  in  this  connection  that  the  king  instead  of 
the  priest  mav  say  the  verses  (ib.  20) ;  and  that  the  only  vyuhaa  known 
are  those  of  Aditi  and  U^anas  (ib.  16),  if  this  lies  in  the  words  ddityam 
dvganasarh  vd  ^vasthdya  prayodhayet  (dsthdya  is  the  Epic  word).  The 
Ait.  Br.  has  directions  lor  consecrating  the  chariot  as  a  means  of  victory 
(viii.  10 ;  Weber,  Ind.  Stud,  x.  31).  In  later  times  compare  Ag.  P.  126. 
49  ff . ,  a  fire-sacrifice  at  the  beginning  of  battle  to  insure  victory,  where 
animals  are  sacrificed  {juhuydn  (nf-l)  rndftsam,  50). 

VOL.  xra.  25 
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in  the  Epic*  Tlie  '  arrays '  mentioned  by  the  earlier  code  of 
Mann,  however,  correspond  so  closely  to  the  Epic  usage  that 
for  preliminary  understanding  of  the  term  the  legal  forms  may 
be  here  mentioned.f  The  army  may  be  formed  mto  an  oblong 
colmnn ;  a  wedge ;  a  rhombus ;  a  body  like  two  triangles  with 
apices  joined   (the  bases  forming  the  van  and  rear) ;  one  long 


*  And  not  bj  the  darkness  of  later  formal  codes  on  war.  The  mate- 
rials for  Hindu  antiquities  must,  it  seems  to  me,  first  be  drawn  exclu- 
sively from  the  classical  or  older  literature,  and  not  from  the  late 
didactic  works  until  the  Epic  has  declared  itself.  Such  modem  explan- 
atory books  as  the  *  Politys  *  form,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  age 
and  the  wholly  theoretical  character  of  the  contents,  rather  an  obscura- 
tion than  an  elucidation  of  the  facts  we  seek.  They  are  instructive  only 
as  illustrating  the  Epic,  and  help  us  when  they  confirm  the  data  drawn 
from  real  literature ;  but  when  they  contradict  such  data,  they  are  to 
be  ignored — unless  one  seeks  to  form  a  continuous  chain  from  the  Epic 
period  to  the  latest  age,  and  to  do  so  will  arrange  the  didactic  material 
after  that  drawn  from  the  Epic.  But  to  confound  and  mix  the  two,  to 
quote  a  Niti  on  military  matters  as  if  entitled  to  like  consideration  with 
tne  Epic,  is  to  allow  a  succeeding  age  to  interpret  a  former,  and  ignore 
a  possible  development  bridging  the  two.  Thus,  besides  the  simple  Epic 
sprinkling  of  the  king  at  the  consecration,  the  universal  *  sprinkling  of 
all  the  king's  arms,  the  nirajan&xndhi  (Ag.  P.  267  ff.),  the  raising  of  the 
dan4a,  so  elaborately  described  with  the  triumphal  arch  and  lustration 
in  Bfh.  Samh.,  chap.  48-45,  have  no  meaning  for  the  Epic  period,  inter- 
esting as  they  are  for  that  of  the  Hariva&ca  and  following  epochs. 
Hius  also  it  is  from  no  wish  to  exclude  outside  aid  that  I  here  put  aside 
the  technical  divisions  of  the  Nitis&ra  of  K&mandaki  and  of  the  "NUA- 
prakaga ;  but  a  glance  will  show  the  Epic  student  what  false  guides 
these  are.  Everything  is  here  on  a  modem  footing.  The  older  order 
has  been  not  only  increased  but  changed.  Tlie  formal  divisions  of 
arms,  arrays,  employments  do  not  accord  with  the  more  ancient  rec- 
ords. I  regard  such  works  (including  the  Agni  Purapa)  as  useful  solely 
for  giving  us  light  on  a  later  period  ;  and,  wliile  thinking  an  interest- 
ing parallel  to  the  Epic  to  be  worth  noting,  do  not  consider  the  state- 
ments of  such  literature,  when  more  detailed,  as  explanatory  of  the 
Epic ;  nor,  when  opposed,  as  authoritative.  The  four  great  divisions 
of  the  Niti's  vyuhas  have  no  parallel  in  the  Epic ;  and  e.  g.  the  ^ena  as 
a  subdivision  of  the  dan^a  is  misleading:  nor  are  the  names  of  the 
divisions,  dan^a^  bhaga,  aaarhhata,  man4JUtla  (Nitiprak.  vi.  Sff.),  known 
as  such  to  the  Epic ;  while  the  relegation  of  tlie  vardha,  makara, 
adru4cij  krdunca,  padma  to  an  extra  class  not  contained  under  any  head 
18  merely  a  reflex  of  the  fact  that  these  are  among  those  established 
by  Epic  tradition.  Details,  like  those  on  the  size  of  the  dan^a  (Ag.  P. 
61. 85ff.),  do  not  necessarily  oppose  the  Ej>ic,  but  may  be  ouoted  only  as 
modem  specifications.  So,  too,  of  the  Bfliat  Saihhita.  My  objections 
to  this  class  of  literature  I  explain  rather  fully,  since  it  might  well  be 
asked  what  need,  in  the  light  of  Wilson's  work  and  the  texts  published 
by  later  editors,  we  have  of  another  investigation  on  military  matters, 
especially  on  arms,  etc.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  if  we  follow  even 
Wilson's  results,  who  has  based  his  researches  on  the  imitative  Puranas, 
we  obtain  many  statements  contradicted  by  the  usage  of  the  Epic.  It  is 
the  latter  that  is  most  important.  Still  greater  discrepancies  occur  in 
comparing  the  formal  war-codes  with  our  poem,  m  each  case  the 
codes  reflect  a  later  period,  although  they  nave  of  course  inherited 
much  that  is  old  and  common  with  the  didactic  parts  of  the  older  work. 

t  M.  vii.  187  ff .      For  later  works,  compare  Ag.  P.  285  (rai.iadt/b{id)  ff . ; 
Kftm.  Nit.  xix.  ^seventeen  forms  are  given) ;  and  Nitiprak.  vi.  8-9. 
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slender  line ;  a  rhomboid  with  extended  sides  ;*  one  long  heavy 
phalanx.  One  should  encamp  in  a  circle,  with  the  King  in 
the  center.f 

To  return  to  the  Epic :  At  simrise,  or  before,  the  king  holds 
a  short  conference  with  the  commander-in-chief,  and  either 
selects  a  battle-array  himself,  or  directs  the  commander  to  do 
so.  There  is  of  course  at  times  a  doubt  as  to  which  form  is 
preferable ;  and  we  find  in  one  instance  that  the  king  himself 
insists  on  the  long  and  slender  line,  while  his  best  knight  re- 
commends the  solid  phalanx ;  for  the  chief  officers  are  present 
at  the  conference.  There  seem  to  be  no  party  or  national 
orders.  Each  side  selects  one  of  the  current  forms,  occasion- 
ally choosing  one  day  the  form  that  defeated  them  when 
chosen  by  the  other  the  day  before.  If  anticipated,  the  com- 
mander scrutinizes  the  foe  s  orders  before  deciding  his  own. 
After  a  selection  has  been  made,  the  troops  advance  in  differ- 
ent companies  and  regiments.:]:  We  must  pause  here  to  aak 
what  is  the  assumed  distribution  of  the  lorces.  We  have, 
according  to  tradition,  two  different  arithmetical  progressions 
in  differentiating  the  number  of  forces  in  the  various  bodies. 
According  to  a  report  which  seems  entirely  theoretical  (xii. 
100.31),  the  men  are  subdivided  into  groups  of  a  thousand 
witli  a  general  at  the  head ;  of  a  hundred  with  a  captain ;  of 
ten  with  a  sergeant.  This  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  royal  officers  throughout  the  realm,  the  names 
being  similar.  In  the  one  case  we  have  '  a  lord  of  a  thousand 
villages,'  'lord  of  one  hundred,'  and  ^ord  of  ten;'  in  the 
other  '  lord  of  a  thousand  men,'  etc.  This  distribution  is  not 
known  in  the  fighting  scenes,  but  neither  is  the  following ;  and 
we  can  draw  no  definitive  results  as  to  the  antiquity  of  division 
in  either  case.  Vasishtlia's  division  (see  the  note  below)  would 
imply  that  a  decimal  arrangement  was  the  base  of  the  army's 
make-up.  The  other  arithmetical  progression  is  mainlv  by 
three,  instead  of  ten.  Here  we  also  find  that  the  names  desig- 
nating the  different  bodies  are  not  known  as  such,  technically 
speaking,  in  tlie  battle-scenes.  What  is  called  a  company  may 
mean  a  whole  division  or  a  whole  army.  Moreover,  the  num- 
bers are  in  quantity  absurd,  when  we  remember  that  the  Kurus 


*  Btihler's  translation  of  the  Manavic  Terse. 

t  Daf^,  gakafa,  vardha,  makara,  ftlci,  gartufUf  vajraypadma,  lit- 
erally *  staff,  wagon,  boar,  sea-beast,  needle,  huge  bird,  thunderbolt,  lily,' 
are  given  as  names  of  arrays,  and  the  last  of  camp  order. 

X  The  commander  *  draws  up  the  order '  (vyuharh  cakre),  or  draws  up 
*  a  counter-order '  (against  that  of  the  foes,  prativyuha).  Drawn  up, 
the  foe  is  vyv4hdnika,  '  with  face  (acies)  in  battle  oraer.'  It  is  usual  to 
'  counter  against  the  foe '  {gatrun  prativyuhya),  though  the  verb  abso- 
lute is  also  common  (of.  vii.  6.  8 ;  19.  88).  One  dn^ws  out  the  different 
acies :  cf .  v.  164. 4,  anikdni  vyakar^ata. 
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are  said  to  have  put  upon  the  iield  eleven  times  the  highest 
number  in  the  list,  whicii  should  make  an  army  of  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  chariots,  as  many  elephants,  more  than 
a  million  men,  and  over  half  a  million  horses.  Such  exag- 
geration is,  however,  common  in  the  Epic ;  and,  by  comparing 
several  accounts  of  the  immbers  wounded  in  different  cases,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  often  have  to  divide  by  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  to  reach  a  reasonable  limit.  The  same  absurdity  is 
repeated  at  the  end  of  our  war.  After  almost  countless  hosts 
had  been  slain,  the  poor  remnant  on  each  side  was  as  follows : 
On  the  Kuru  side  there  remained  eleven  thousand  chariots,  ten 
thousand  seven  hundred  elephants,  fully  two  hundred  thousand 
horses,  and  thirty  million  men.*  The  Pfindu  army  (originally 
seven  'whole  armies')  now  consisted  of  six  thousand  chariots, 
as  many  elephants,  ten  thousand  horses,  and  ten  million  foot- 
soldiers.  Such  was  the  hdlma  qesain^  '  remnant,'  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  last  day  (ix.  8. 41.).  The  opening  forces  are  found 
in  as  extraordinary  sums ;  where,  to  instance  only  one  case,  the 
number  of  vagavarti^iah  (or  soldiers  brought  into  the  field  by 
one  aUy)  implies  one  hundred  thousand  chariots  (vi.  17  and 
18).  The  systematic  scheme  of  what  an  army  is  to  be  can, 
therefore,  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  very  late  attempt  to  make 
technical  divisions  of  wiiicli  the  true  Epic  knows  nothing.  The 
list  may,  however,  be  of  interest.  The  name  of  the  force  stands 
to  the  left. 


Chariots. 

Elephants. 

Foot-men.  (cavalry-men) 

patti 

^ 

1 

1 

5                     3 

sendmukha 

^ 

3 

3 

15                     9 

gvlma 

^ 

9 

9 

45                   27 

gana 

^ 

27 

27 

135                   81 

vdhini 

=r 

81 

81 

405                 243 

pfiana 

IS 

243 

243 

1215                 729 

camu 

ss 

729 

729 

3645               2187 

anVcini 

^ 

2187 

2187 

10985               6561 

ak^duhint 

=: 

21870 

21870 

109350             65610 

Each  division  is  thrice  its  preceding,  except  in  the  last 
example,  where  the  dksduhini  or  complete  anny  is  ten  times 
the  amJcinl.  Other  authorities  make  gulma  the  same  as  gana^ 
and  sendrnulcha  also  thrice  its  present  size.  But  even  the  Epic 
itself  formally  contradicts  this  division,  and  makes  one  army- 
corps  (86)10)  consist  of  five  liundred  elephants  and  the  same  nmn- 
ber  of  chariots;  while  ten  of  these  make  a  j/rtand;  and  ten 
of  these,  a  vdhini;   the  pattl  has  five  and  fifty  men;  the 


*  Literally,  'tlireeArofw  of  foot-men'  {pattikotyas  tathd  tisral}) :  cf. 
R.  vi.  4. 56,  gatarh  catasahasrdi^dih  kotirn  dhur  mam^ii^ah,  Patti  must 
here  be  the  foot-soldier.  There  would  thus  be  more  men  at  the  end  of 
the  war  than  at  the  beginning. 
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gvlma^  one  hundred  and  sixty-five;  three  gulmas  make  a 
gana  ;  and  there  is  no  difference  between  apatti  and  a  send- 
mukha*  We  have  here  a  mixture  of  three  and  ten  multiples. 
The  earliest  mention  of  formal  anny-divisions  in  the  codes 
appears  to  point  to  a  squad  of  ten  factoids  as  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment ;  these  factors  being  perhaps,  as  above,  cavalrymen,  foot- 
soldiers,  war-car,  and  elephant:  though  no  explanation  of 
the  'ten'  is  given  in  the  nile  of  Vasishtha  containing  this 
divi8ion.t 

The  Epic  proper  has,  however,  no  definite  terminology  for 
divisions  of  the  army.  The  same  force  has  different  names. 
Certain  appellations  denote  a  relatively  large  force;  certain 
others,  a  relatively  small  one.  Any  of  the  names  of  the  larger 
divisions  may  indicate  the  whole  army  without  distinction. 
The  only  formal  division  recognized  is  that  of  the  four-fold 
array ;  not  a  quantitative,  but  a  qualitative  distribution.  '  The 
four-fold  army,'  everywhere  alluded  to  as  such  in  the  early 
Epic,  consists  of  an  army  divided  according  to  kind  into  four 
groups  :  of  foot-men,  horse,  chariot,  and  elephant  (the  last  three 


*  V.  155. 24  ff . ;  the  table  above  is  from  i.  2. 19  ff . 

1 1  do  not  understand  how  *  one  elephant,  one  chariot,  two  horsemen, 
and  three  foot-soldiers  *  make  '  ten  parts,'  and,  as  I  have  not  the  text 
of  the  commentator,  must  suppose  a  clerical  error  in  Bt^hler's  note  to 
Vfis.  xix.  17.  While  the  first-mentioned  method  of  dividing  the  army 
into  groups  of  regiments,  companies,  and  squads  (of  one  thousand,  one 
hundred,  and  ten  men  respectively),  each  with  its  commander  {adhipati ; 
the  commander  of  one  thousand  being  also  called  gura\  appears  a  late 
invention,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  based  on  an  old  unit  of  ten.  If  we 
compare  the  words  of  Vasishtha  {sarhydne  dagavdhavdhini  dviguna- 
hdrfQl  sydt)  with  the  late  Epic  distribution  of  officers,  in  which  all 
those  that  can  divide  the  foe's  force  and  re-establish  their  own  dis- 
banded force  are  coimted  equal  and  worthy  of  eating  and  drinking 
together,  and  receiving  double  pay  {dvigunavetand^),  as  applicable  to 
all  officers ;  and  then  find  certain  special  officers  called  ^  leaders  of  ten ' 
{daQddhipataydl})j  *  leaders  of  a  hundred,'  etc. — we  might  almost  be 
tempted  to  transfer  the  meaning  here  to  Vasishtha's  words,  and  trans- 
late vdha  as  *  dux ' :  *  in  an  attack  {sarhydne )f  the  army  led  by  its  lead- 
ers of  ten  shall  be  employed  in  the  double  (duty  of  breaking  the  foe's 
ranks  and  holding  its  own).'  But  this  may  seem  far-fetched,  and  leaves 
no  better  meaning  for  the  next  verse  than  we  had  before ;  whereas,  if 
we  take  vdha  as  squad  (=patti),  with  Bfihler,  we  may  give  a  better 
sense  to  18  {pratyekam  prapdIjL  Ryuh)  by  reading  (instead  of  prapd^) 
praqdl^j  authorized  by  Pacini,  and  a  natural  error  in  writing,  and 
rendering  *and  each  squad  shall  have  its  fore-fighters,'  which  was  the 
practice  m  actual  battle  (compare  pvrogama).  The  following  verse  of 
Vasishtha  {puHisdnh  gatdvardrahyam  cd  'havayet)  I  take  as  an  indication 
that  the  division  of  one  hundred  was  the  next  to  the  division  of  ten  in 
his  system.  I  ought  to  add,  however,  that  prapdlj  is  authorized  by  the 
like  Epic  text,  xii.  69. 58.  The  passage  above  from  the  Epic  gi^'es  us  the 
word  {bala-)  mukhydfy  *  captains '  as  the  general  term  for  officers,  and 
shows  us  in  the  following  verses  that  the  king  ought  to  call  these  men 
together  {mukhydn  aannipdtya)  and  exhort  them  before  the  battle  (xii. 
m.  80-82). 
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implying  those  that  ride  on  them).     Fuither  characteristics  of 
these  groups  will  be  spoken  of  below.* 

♦  The  four-fold  army  (balarh  cafumfigam  or  vahini  caturarigini  or 
'Sdinya,  e.  ^.  i.  69. 4 ;  v.  5. 17 ;  ib.  19. 1 ;  vii.  164. 9 ;  iv.  68. 18 :  in  iy.  63. 17 
caturbhdga  is  merely  a  quarter  of  the  army)  is  composed  of  all  the  men 
making  the  day's  battle-order :  vihito  vyiifiah  paddtyagvarcUJiadvipdi^ 
(vii.  20. 14,  cf .  9).  In  later  portions  the  army  is  spoken  of  as  *  six-fold  * 
{^(jlaii^nl),  where  to  the  fighting  force  is  added  the  'treasure*  and 
*  machmes/  brought  to  the  camp  {ko^a  and  yantra^  M.  vii.  185 ;  Mbh.  ▼. 
96. 16 ;  xii.  108. 88),  although  the  two  additions  are  by  some  commentators 
explained  as  the  *  general  and  workmen,'  or  even  *  carts  and  camels  :* 
thus  showing  the  lateness  of  the  change  (compare  the  commentators  on 
Manu,  loc.  cit.)  In  the  Puranic  literature  we  have  four-  or  six-fold 
indifferently  (Var.  P.  10. 61 ;  27. 12 ;  Ag.P.10.7;  14.9;  241.2,  etc.),  but 
generally  four-fold.  In  the  battle-scenes  (below)  the  army  is  assumed 
to  be  four-fold.  An  eight-fold  division  of  all  the  forces  is  given  in  xii. 
121.  44  (compare  l>elow,  and  above  p.  108).  A  three-fold  division  (frwi- 
dJiambalam)  is  only  found  of  force,  not  forces  (i.  e.  the  realm's  resources 
in  council,  wealth,  and  oflBcers :  ii.  5. 57).  Unexplained  by  our  text 
is  *the  army  of  four-fold  forces  composed  of  eight  members,*  but 
the  commentator  thus  explains  this  a^tdhgasaHiyuictd  caturvidhabaUi 
camufy  (ii.  5. 68,  with  whiqh  compare  xv.  7. 7 :  nidiUa,  mitral  afavibcUam, 
bhrtam,  qrenibalavi) :  *  the  **  four-fold  force"  means  the  native  veterans 
imdnla),  the  allied  troops  (m«tfra),  the  hired  men  (servants,  slaves,  etc., 
hhftya),  and  foresters  (who  help  clear  the  roads,  etc.,  d^avika).  The 
army,  again,  is  distributed  into  eight  parts,  chariots,  elephants,  horses, 
fighters  (vodhdh,  i.  e.  all  but  the  foot  ?),  foot-soldiers,  workmen,  spies,  and 
topographical  leaders  (those  that  can  tell  about  places,  ddigikamukhyd]j^)/ 
A  comparison  of  the  epithets  given  to  the  army  in  the  Ramaya^a  snows 
that  the  'four-fold'  army  is  here  also  the  more  common,  if  not  the 
onlv  term  employed  {caturahgabdki :  R.  i.  28. 14 ;  aiiga  or  aiigini  also  ib. 
i. 71.8,  6;  76.6;  78.3;  79.26;  ii.83.7;  36.2;  48.7;  78.11;  78.22;  86.18; 
94.9;  (100.54,  cawm;)  106.9:  iii.42. 18;  v.78. 12;.81.28;  in  83.2  defined 
scujUiiigini :  i.  52. 21,  v.  1.  Bomb.  51.21:  variithinl).  Comparing  M.  vii. 
185  and  Kaui.  Nit.  18. 2,  22,  we  see  that  this  last  division  of  *six'  is  not 
unknown  to  late  Epic  and  later  literature ;  but  it  is  very  rare  against 
the  common  use  of  'four.'  The  comparison  points  again  (as  I  have 
shown  on  another  theme)  to  the  synchronic  completion  of  the  Manavic 
code  and  the  Qantiparvan  of  the  Epic.  The  commander's  proper  title  is 
sendpiiti;  his  office  is  sdindpatya.  The  title  vdhinipati  is,  however, 
common.  The  whole  army  is  designat^jd  by  camu  (* four-fold')  as  well 
as  by  the  j[)rox)er  name.  Thus,  Dhritarashtra's  whole  force  of  eleven 
ak^duhinl  is  called  vlratamd  nuihdcamuli  (viii.  60. 92;  ix.  64.  9).  Other 
irregular  names  for  the  whole  army  are  found  vi.  72.  84  \vdhini) ;  vi. 
112. 2  (pftaiid) :  vi.  73. 22  {varuthinh.  For  camu  compare  further  vi.  86. 
50  :  KM).  24,  34  ;  105.  I5{pd\idavi  cajniVj);  vii.  161. 18 ;  168. 1  (maJiAcamufy 
and  camiVi  of  Kurus) ;  pitandpati  is  the  same  as  aki^duhinlpati  (viii.  78. 
15;  vi.  87.15).  Poetical  names  abound:  dhvajinl,  vii.  92.  5;  vi.  54. 91; 
ripuvdJtim,  vi.  109. 10,  etc.  The  'lines'  deserve  notice,  although,  as 
far  as  I  have  olnserved,  no  use  or  effect  of  orderly  lines  is  perceivable 
in  the  battle-scenes.  The  rule  that  fighting  must  cease  when  a  priest 
ai)i)ears  between  two  lines  of  battle  {anlkayoJj)  means  of  course  only 
the  opposing  acies  (xii.  96.  8) ;  anlkaceldydm  (where  a  brave  should 
fight)  18  *  on  the  van  of  the  front  line '  (ib.  97. 18).  The  real  unit  of 
battle-order  is  not  the  line,  but  the  group,  ^rei}it  viii.  78. 16.  The  battle 
itself  is  called  samkhya^  smhgara,  samgrdma  (collision,  conflict)  or 
simnly  *  fighting'  (ywldha,  or  yndh,  e.  g.  i.  19. 14  :  cf.  R.  ii.  94. 12,  gakydfy 
soifnum  yudfn\  etc.),  but  has  also  its  poetical  side,  and  is  termed 
dhava,  dkranda,  dmardaf  'challenging,'  *  advance,'  *  crush  ;'  or,  still 
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The  troops  having  started  with  a  blare  of  drums,  trump- 
ets, and  coneli  shells,  the  hosts  stream  out  'like  flamingos 
crossing  a  great  lake,'  each  chief  making  for  his  particular 
adversary,  against  whom  he  has  been  pitted  by  the  commander 
before  the  fight  began.*  The  crowd  follows  the  leaders. 
£ach  hero  plunges  into  the  fray,  scattering  the  base  herd  with 
a  commotion  ^  like  that  caused  by  a  huge  sea  fish  leaping  into 
the  sea,'t  and  is  soon  at  arrow's  point  with  his  chosen  adver- 
sary, or  is  doubling  and  twisting  about  for  position,  or  rushing 
any  whither  at  need  of  a  friend.  His  base-bom  adherents  and 
his  high-born  following  keep  close  to  his  heels.:]:  The  proceed- 
ings at  the  end  of  the  day  (for  with  sunset  the  armies  gener- 
alfy  stop  fighting)  depend  on  whether  the  commander-in-chief 
has  been  slain  or  not.  If  not,  the  forces  are  simply  drawn  off 
the  field,  the  men  going  to  bed  as  soon  as  they  can — some- 
times eating  and  going  at  once  without  conversation,§  although 
stopping  to  salute  each  other,  care  for  tlieir  wounds,  see  to 
the  sentinels,  or  even,  in  the  case  of  the  knights,  taking  a  bath 
and  listening  to  some  music  {gitavaditra)  while  eating  before 
sleeping.!  The  singers  and  praisers  always  welcome  them 
back,  however,  if  merely  as  a  sign  of  good  luck,  as  they  also 
open  the  day  with  their  music ;  since  not  to  have  glad  music 
in  the  morning  shows  fear,  and  is  a  sign  of  ill-luck.^f 

But  if  the  commander-in-chief  is  killed,  the  oflicers  collect  at 
headquarters,  and  elect  a  new  commander  for   the   following 


prettier,  dyuta,  *  gambling,'  vi.  59. 89  (93. 42,  '  they  fought  as  if  in  a 
svaya'Aivara'' \) ;  vii.  8o.  27;  rane  prdnadyutapane,  viii.  160. 48.  The 
warrior  not  only  looks  on  the  battle  as  *  gambling  for  life,'  but  goes 
*  playing'  and  *  dancing'  to  his  sport  (krl^ann  iva  rtftyan,  iii.  280. 64-65  ; 
VL 114. 26,  et  passim).  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  the  vocabu- 
lary, but  these  are  the  terms  chiefly  employed. 

♦v.  164. 5;  the  knights  are  pitted  *by  force  and  courage'  {yathd- 
bcilarh  yathotsdJiaiii  rathinah  snmupddicat^  arjiniafh  sutapntrdya,  etc.) 

\  pravivega  mahdsendm  makarcih,  sdgaraih  yathd,  LloS.SO;  viii.  77. 
10 :  compare  ix.  18. 10,  k^obhuyanti  sma  tdih  sendm  makardh  sdgaraih 
yatkd ;  and  R.  vi.  77. 6,  id. 

X  The  Homeric  figure  of  the  goose  or  flamingo  is  often  found,  vi.  46. 
80;  iiOA9  (utpetufy  sahasd  .  .  .  haiisd  iva  mahodadhdu) ;  110.45-45 
(nyamaJjMiis  te  .  .  yathd  hansdly) ;  but  the  hero  '  stands  like  an  island,' 
ib.  46.  Trhe  glance  and  shimmer  of  arms  makes  the  army  look  as  if  it 
were  *  a  wheel  of  fire'  (aldtacakravadbalamY\\,l.^\  89. 6,  etc.:  used 
also  of  a  single  bow,  vii.  1 19. 82).  Compare  lohitakardame  saiiigrdmef 
viii.  27. 40. 

^  *  Then  in  a  twinkline  it  grew  still  as  heaven,  for  they  did  not  talk 
about  the  fight,'  vi.  86.  56  {na  hi  yuddhakathdrh  kdih  cit  tatrd  ^kurvan), 

I  pujayantdi),  parasparam  .  .  .  rak^dih  kfivd  ^rd  nyasya  gulmdn 
yathdviahiy  ib.  58  ff.  (bath  and  bandin), 

1[  Thus  '  the  sound  of  the  bowstring  and  sacred  song '  being  absent 
betrays  fear  in  vii.  85. 19.  A  night  conversation  is  recorded  in  vi.  80, 
and  a  council  is  held  {mantrarh  cakruh)^  vi.  97. 2 ;  the  chief  knight  has 
his  own  council,  although  he  is  neither  a  king  nor  commander-in-chief, 
vii.  75. 31  (mantraj^hdili  sacivdih). 
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day.  At  this  time  also  formal  vows  to  slay  are  given,  and  con- 
spiracies are  formed  against  any  prominent  hero  on  the  other 
side.  A  detailed  description  of  the  election  of  commander  will 
be  found  below.  The  chiefs  and  common  people  alike,  it  may 
he  observed,  all  appear  to  sit  up  and  wait  for  the  decision,  and 
hail  the  new  commander — as  it  is  somewhere  said,  '  thinking 
no  more  of  their  commanders  slain,  they  greeted  with  great  joy 
their  new  commander.'  That  the  post  of  commander-inncm^ 
was  much  coveted  is  seen  throughout  the  play,  and  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  Kan;ia  is  so  jealous  l)ecause  another  is 
chosen  in  his  stead  that  he  will  not  nght  at  all  at  first,  but  sits 
sulking  in  his  tent  till  his  rival  is  slain  and  the  post  of  honor 
then  ottered  to  him.* 

The  time  of  beginning  the  fight  is  not  always  the  same. 
Sometimes  the  hosts  rise  at  daybreak  and  wait  for  the  sun  to 
rise  in  order  to  (pray  and)  begin  then  the  battle ;  sometimes 
they  do  not  rise  till  tlie  sun  doe8.t 

The  time  for  closing  battle  is  not  always  the  same.  If  noth- 
ing prevents,  the  soldiers  fight  till  sunclown ;  but  if  they  are 
badly  beaten,  they  retire  early  in  the  day ;  and  once  they  light 
torches,  and  fight  right  on  into  the  night.J 

It  may  be  said  in  advance  that  guards  accompany  each 
knight  into  the  field  a«  escort,  and  that  sentinels  watch  the 
tents  at  night.§ 


•  V.  156-168.  The  commander-in-chief  in  the  Epic  is  of  course  a  war- 
rior actively  engaged  in  battle.  The  same  title  {%e^u\pati\  given  in  Ag.  P. 
220. 1  to  an  officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  and  designated  as  of 
military  or  of  priestly  caste  must  indicate  rather  a  minister  of  war  than 
a  general.  Likewise  the  rules  Ag.  P.  285. 82-38,  that  a  king  must  not 
fight,  and  that  one-third  of  tlie  force  is  held  as  a  reserve,  are  entirely 
un-Epic. 

fvi.  19. 86-9:  but  16.4,  udati^t^iat  (sdinuom)  suryodaye.  Getting  up 
as  late  as  the  sun  was  always  thought  too  late  (R.  ii.  97. 2).  if  not  wrong, 
as  it  was  proper  to  greet  the  sun  with  prayer. 

i  See  below.  The  absurd  scene  in  vi.  107  (cf.  48. 11  ff.)  is  too  palpably 
an  interpolation  to  permit  its  use  as  usage.  Instead  of  going  to  bed,  the 
Pandus  march  over  to  the  enemy,  and  interview  their  dearest  foe  (who 
is  at  the  same  lime  their  uncle  and  the  leader  on  the  other  side)  as  to 
the  best  means  of  killing  him.  This  inartistic  blot  is  due  to  the  horror 
felt  by  the  later  compilers  at  the  idea  of  the  Pandus  killing  their  espe- 
cially holv  uncle  without  his  permission  (Holtzmann). 

j5  Individual  guards  are  called  raksiu ,  a  statio  or  squad  for  guard  (drak^a) 
is  called  raksyd  or  gulmah.  Thus,  duryodhano  nive^ya  bafath  sam- 
mdnayitvd  n^rjxitln  nya»ya gulmdhs  taihdi  'va ca,  drak^asya  vidhiihkctvd 
yodhdndm  just  before  he  assembled  his  council  (v.  160. 2).  The  spies, 
always  part  of  a  camp,  and  frequently  sent  across  (early  in  the  morn- 
ing, V.  194. 2),  may  have  made  i)art  of  the  '  protection.'  Sometimes  an 
advance  squad  is  meant  by  giUma.  Tlius  utkifipta-gulma  is  a  s<|uad 
sent  on  ahead  (iii.  15. 11).  The  tent-guards  appear  to  be  of  little  use 
(x.  8.  2).  Some  technicalities  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  word  for 
'make  an  attack  on  one'  is  generally  apasavyam  karoti  (vii.  187. 51, 
etc.:  anyonyam  apasavyaih  ca  kartunlvirdu  tad  e^atuli^  vii.  188.27),  or 
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The  position  of  the  commander  depends  on  the  array.  He 
has  not  a  fixed  position,  as  has  been  asserted  (on  Quranic 
authority).  Generally  he  fights  in  the  van;  but  he  may  be 
more  needed  rearwards,  as  in  an  early  battle-account  before 
the  great  war,  where  the  leader  says :  '  and  I  of  all  the  army 
will  stand  and  guard  the  rear'  (iv.  52. 22  ff.).  Or,  again,  the 
commander  goes  ahead,  fighting,  but  is  soon  left  behind  by  one 
of  the  knights.* 

The  van,  rear,  flanks,  wings,  center  of  the  army  in  the  field 
{randjira^  e.  g.  xi.  16. 4^,  all  have  their  proper  names.  Fore  wing 
and  l)ack  wing  (or  flanK)  are  also  described. f  Worth  noting  is 
the  fact  that  the  nominal  commander-in-chief  is  displaced  by 
some  of  his  friends,  never  with  contempt,  but  by  liis  own  con- 
sent. Thus,  it  is  Yudhishthira  who  gives  to  the  Pfindus  the 
final  order  to  array  at  the  opening  of  the  war ;  and  he  is  here, 
though  the  leading  spirit,  not  the  commander,  nor  even  the 
chief  of  the  allied  forces  (v.  154. 17).  So  Kari;La,  though  not 
commander,  sends  to  the  Kurus  the  order  to  'harness  oef ore 
sunrise '  through  the  camp  by  a  herald.! 

To  return  to  our  orders.  Only  one  distinct  quotation  seems 
to  be  current  from  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  in  regard  to  the 
best  occasions  for  applying  the  different  vyunas  (battle-orders). 
This  rule,  that  a  small  force,  in  order  to  compete  with  a  large 
force,  should  charge  in  one  long  narrow  column,  concentrating 
all  its  strength  at  one  point,  is  applied  at  the  opening  of  the  war, 
but  afterwards  only  in  a  hastily  made-over  array,  wnen  another 
had  failed.  Of  the  other  battle-orders  mentioned,  the  double 
triangle  with  apices  joined  (maka/ra)  is  employed  by  the  Pandus 
once,  by  the  Kurus  twice ;   the  wedge  {galcata)  twice  by  the 

samprahdram  {pracakriret  vi.  99. 21 ;  pradkar^rjM  and  abhipradhar- 
9a^ ,  iii.  248. 3,  are  personal  attacks).  *  To  withdraw  to  camp '  is  regularly 
avahdrarh  kurutCf  with  adinydndm  sometimes  added  (vi.  49. 58 ;  96. 79 ; 
107.5,  etc.).  The  subject  is  the  commander-in-chief  (vi.  74. 87-89).  In 
this  case  there  was  an  orderlv  retreat,  although  both  sides  were  *  badly 
broken  up*  (te  Bene  hhx^asamvigne  yayatufy  [sic]  svanit^eganamt  tata}f> 
svagibiram  gatvd  nyamgan ;  nivegana  is  the  camp,  gibira  here  tent  or 
camp,  as  in  vi.  86. 46  ff. ;  vii.  17. 1).  According  to  rule,  each  general  pro- 
tects his  own  troops  in  a  retreat  (vi.  79. 64 ;  80. 2).  The  sentinels  are  set 
i^ter  sunset  through  the  cam^  (gtUmdfy  pariirxutdff,  surye  cd  *8tamite 
sati,  ix.  29. 64).  A  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  technical 
paritrdya  or  trdycLUva  yoddhdn  *  come  to  the  rescue  *  (vii.  158. 5,  ib.  2), 
and  parivdrya  *  defend'  or  *  attack  by  surrounding,*  'surround*  being 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  last  (vi.  79. 28 ;  94. 87 ;  vii.  185. 85). 

*  ix.  8. 80-86.  The  commander  s  title  of  honor  is  agrarfir  np^dm^  *  fore- 
leader  of  men,*  sometimes  applied  to  any  chief :  ix.  61. 87. 

fpurato  *pi  ca  PT9t^€  capdrgvayog  ca^  vi.  90. 87 ;  the  flank  and  fore- 
flank,  pak§a  and  prapak^a,  are  common  (see  below),  also  called  kaJe^a 
*  border  *  {sendkakfam  daddha  aamare  kaJc^am  agnir  yathd  vane,  viii. 
55. 28) ;  the  same  figure  is  thus  applied  in  R.  v.  85. 24. 

X  V.  168. 56-57  :  yogal),  prdg  udaydt, 

VOL.  xm.  26 
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Kums  (found  again  later  in  the  fifteenth  book),  once  with  a 
wheel-  (fidkra)  addition ;  the  krd/unca  {ffaruda  f  rhomboid)  is 
used  by  Pandus  and  Kurus,  once  as  a  reserve ;  the  maaujala 
(circle)  is  not  only  the  Kums'  choice,  but  oddly  enough  (consid- 
ering the  relative  numbers)  the  PSndus',  though  it  may  be  only 
a  '  crescent '  here.  The  dinerence  in  forces  makes  no  difference 
in  choice,  apparently,  except  at  the  outset.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  PSndus  have  only  seven  '  whole  armies '  (aksd/Ur 
hinls) ;  the  Kurus,  eleven. 

A  word  here  on  the  military  authorities.  Manu  (in  spite  of 
his  code's  military  advice)  is  unknown  as  a  military  adviser. 
That  is  to  say,  the  seventh  book  of  the  Manava-dharma  was  ex- 
panded to  its  present  form  after  the  battling  parts  of  the  Epic 
were  written,  as  other  portions  of  the  Epic  show  that  no  slight 
was  intended  to  tliis  authority.  The  main  sages  are  Uganas  and 
Brihaspati.  With  the  latter  Manu  has  many  a  question  of 
priority  to  settle.*  Another  authority  (celebrated  later)  men- 
tioned in  the  third  book,  Qalihotra,  as  '  wise  in  the  knowledge 
and  pedigree  of  horses,'  appears  to  have  confined  himself  to 
this  specialty,  and  is  not  quoted  as  a  guide  on  broader  military 
affairs.  But  the  rules  of  the  two  inseparables,  Brihaspati  and 
Usanas,  are  quoted  often  enough  to  make  us  certain  tliat  a  mil- 
itary code  must  have  been  composed  by  them.  The  one  mili- 
tary strategy  formally  cited  (as  given  above)  is  from  Brihaspati  ;t 
and  the  same  author  invented  the  impregnable  vyutia  called 
krduncdruria.X  Again,  the  'king  of  battle-orders'  is  declared 
to  come  from  the  same  6age.§  The  first  of  these  is  probably 
meant  in  the  Brihaspati-naya  of  the  Kamaya^a.||  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  rules  of  Brihaspati  and  U5anas,Tf  and  these 
occur  again  as  a  manual  of  instruction  in  the  war-part  of  the 
Epic.**  Their  names  have  become  typical  of  military  and  phil- 
osophical leaming.ft  But,  although  Uyanas  shares  the  name  and 
the  honor,  his  friend  appears  to  have  been,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  more  inventive  genius  in  the  science  of  war :  as  the  citations 


♦  The  quotation  from  the  former's  gdstra  in  xii.  188. 193-194  ;  189.  70- 
74,  etc.,  are  not  devoted  to  this  topic. 

faaihhatdn  yodhayed  alpdn  kdmaih  vistdrayed  bahiin,  sucimukham 
anikarh  aydd  alpdndm  bahxibhil),  saha,  *if  you  have  a  small  force, 
make  them  fight  aU  together  ;  you  may  extend  a  large  number  as  you 
please,  but  if  a  few  men  have  to  fight  with  a  great  many,  they  ought  to 
present  a  needle-front '  ( vi.  19. 4 ;  xii.  100. 47,  confirmed  by  vi.  48. 102  :  cf . 
M.  vii.  191 ;  Ag.  P.  285.  27). 

t  vi.50.40;  51.1. 

§  vyuhurdja  in  viii.  46.  27  is  bdrhaspatya. 

I  ii.  90.  82 ;  see  abov^,  p.  192. 

H  Page  115  (iiL  160.  29). 

*•  bftia^pater  iiganaao  no  ''padegal),  grutas  tvayd,  *  have  you  not  heard 
B.  and  U.'s  instruction  ?'  (ix.  61. 4b). 

tt  naye  brhaspatyuganoi^  (sic),  viii.  37. 20  :  compare  iv.  58. 6. 
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already  given  and  to  be  given  show.  The  battle-orders  called 
gakata,  padma,  vajra  are  explained  in  Ujanas'  code,  according 
to  XV.  7. 15.*  The  science  oi  the  battle-orders  was  opposed  as  a 
special  study  to  all  other  branches  necessary  for  a  warrior  to 
Know :  '  I  am  wise  in  military  affairs,  and  in  the  battle-orders/ 
says  a  chief ;  '  I  can  make  the  mercenaries  and  those  not  mer- 
cenaries do  their  duty ;  in  respect  of  marching,  fighting,  etc.,  I 
know  as  much  as  did  Brihaspati ;  I  know  all  the  battle-orders 
of  gods  and  of  men,'  etc.  (v.  165.  8  jBf.).  The  special  points  of 
an  officer's  knowledge  seem  to  be  these :  how  to  break  through 
into  the  foe's  advancing  battalion,  and  how  to  maintain  order  m 
his  own ;  as  the  passage  quoted  above  enjoining  double  pay  for 
officers  able  to  do  this  well  would  indicate.  Though  we  should 
antecedently  assume  this  as  the  greatest  need  m  a  general 
(given  the  Hindu  troops  and  a  battfe  under  way),  it  deserves  to 
be  emphasized,  from  the  negative  evidence  it  furnishes  that 
generalship  was  regarded  mainly  as  fighting-ability  confined  to 
tne  actual  conflict ;  or,  in  other  words,  no  strategic  ability  in 
choosing  position,  hemming  in  a  foe,  preserving  free  passage  to 
the  base  of  supplies,  and  other  such  matters,  is  lauded.  Only 
knowing  how  to  act  when  springing  at  the  foe  is  praised; 
though  universal  directions  for  suiting  the  ground  to  me  kind 
of  force  employed  are  casually  given. 

*  In  the  account  of  Rama's  war,  compare  iii.  285. 6, 7,  (rdvanafy)  yud- 
Istravidhunajna  uqand  iva  cd  ^parah,  yyuhya  cdu  ^canasaih 
lih  harin  abhyavahdrayat ;  rdghavas  tu  vinirydntarh  vyudndntkath 

igdnanam,  hdrhaspatyaih  vidhwi  kftvd  pratyavyuhan  niqdcaram. 
As  to  Valmiki's  own  account  of  militaiy  arrays,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  war  we  obtain  very  little  information  in  regard  to  the  vyuhaa.  The 
first  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  a  mass  drawn  up  in  order  (R.  vi. 
16. 2,  reading  vyuhya),  and  we  find  the  gartufa  mentioned  before  this 
(ib.  6. 11 ;  padma  is  a  cognomen  of  Rama,  8. 19) ;  but  the  war  is  mainly 
a  siege,  and  the  battle-arrangements  amount  to  nothing.  The  military 
proverb  preserved  in  {phalgu  sdinyaaya  yat  kiihcin  madhye  vyuhaaya 
tad  bhavet)  *  put  the  weakest  force  in  the  middle  of  the  general  array' 
shows  us  the  technical  sense  of  phalgu  as  distinguished  from  the  sdra 
or  picked  troops,  as  the  term  is  employ^ed  in  describing  the  forces  in  the 
Mahabh&rata  (see  below).  The  technical  meaning  is  of  course  current. 
Compare  R.vi.  81.88  {iryuhena  ahorena);  ib.  89. 28,  tvayd  devdljf,  prati- 
vyvxfhdl), .  .  yudhi;  ib.  71. 16,  bcuavyuhena  mahatd  pdlttah.  It  may  be 
parenthetically  remarked  that  a  number  of  impossible  and  inexplicable 
•orders'  are  alluded  to  in  the  Epic,  under  the  titles  *  mortal,'  *  godly,' 
'  angelic,'  and  so  forth,  usually  called  (e.  g.  vi.  21. 4) '  impregnable,'  and 
usually  without  reason  (45. 4).  They  are  not  used  definitely,  nor  ex- 
plained, but  are  current  on  the  lists  of  possible  orders  (e.g.  v.' 57. 11 ; 
165. 10  ff.;  vi.  19. 2, 18  ff.) ;  and  the  ofiicers  are  expected  to  know  them. 
They  are  probably  merely  the  ordinary  orders  in  relation  to  their  ori- 
gin ;  thus,  the  common  order  called  '  thunderbolt '  is  called  *  the  un- 
shakable,' and  was  invented  by  the  Holder  of  Thunderbolts.  This  then 
would  be  a  *  godly '  order  (vi.  19. 7),  acalaih  ndma  vajrdkhyam,  the 
usual  boast:  cf.ib.84,  vajrondvia  .  .  .vyuhonirbhayafysarvaiomukhaljf,; 
21. 2,  abhedya ;  4,  ak^obhya  massed  against  this.  The  irresistible  force 
was  always  meeting  the  immovable  body  on  the  Hindu  battle-ground. 
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I  pass  now  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  devices  employed 
in  the  actual  battles  of  the  great  war,  the  stratagems  (in  narrow 
sense)  used  in  the  field. 

The  first  battle  began  in  the  first  hours  of  the  first  day  after 
each  anny  had  arrivea  at  its  respective  camping-ground.*  The 
Pandus  are  encamped  in  the  West;  the  Kurus,  in  the  East 
The  battle-field  lies  near  the  city  of  the  Kurus,  Hfistinapur. 
The  latter  stand  on  the  defensive.  Each  force,  with  its  general 
soldiers  (yodhdh^  adinikdh)  and  officers  (b<il4i^niukliydhj  etymo- 
logically  equivalent  to  '  captains,'  mukha  meaning  here  caiput\ 
has  its  grand  commander-in-chief  {sendpati  or  vdhinipati)^f 
under  wiiom  stand  the  generals  that  command  the  different 
'  whole  armies,'  or  hosts,  complete  in  themselves  and  so  consid- 
ered, brought  by  the  allies.  Such  an  arrav  within  an  army  was 
call^  the  aksduhinl^  and  its  general  was  the  pati  or  lord  oi  that 
division,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  commander-in-chief 
himself.  The  commander-in-chief  was  in  fact  nothing  but 
an  'army-lord'  raised  to  the  position  of  general  superinten- 
dent, and  temporarily  exalted  over  his  equals,  the  *  lords' 
of  each  special  army.  For  the  special  generals  were  usually 
simply  the  kings  who  had  come  as  allies,  and  each  commanded 
his  own  home  force,  which  he  had  brought  with  him.:j:  An 
honorary  title  of  either  a  king-general  or  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  also  yvikapa^ '  guardian  of  troops,'  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  the  army  was  parcelled  into  generic  troops,  the  ele- 
phants apart  from  chariots,  the  foot-soldiers  by  themselves. 
This  is  often  the  arrangement  made ;  and  the  more  artificial 
combination,  by  which  each  car  was  surrounded  by  so  many 
men,  and  so  many  cars  were  distributed  to  so  many  elephants, 
each  squad  of  this  sort  containing  all  the  fighting  elements  and 
making  no  longer  troops  in  kind,  I  think  a  later  as  a  more  arti- 
ficial formation.§ 

*  The  whole  of  the  BhagaTadgita,  the  absurd  scene  following,  vi.  43. 
12-lO^in  reality,  from  the  end  of  section  twenty  to  the  beginning  of  the 
forty-fourth  section,  where  the  question  asked  after  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  section  is  repeated— aU  this  is  an  interpolation  unnecessary 
to  prove.    The  position  of  the  forces  is  given  in  vi.  20. 5. 

f  Dhrishtadyumna  is  sapian&ia  netd  sendnam  pravibhagavit^  v.  151.  7. 

X  When  we  read,  therefore,  that  the  Pandus'  commander-in-chief  was 
the  *  leader  of  seven  complete  armies.'  we  must  take  this  literally.  The 
Pandus'  force,  as  a  whole,  comprised  seven  distinct  armies.  But  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  we  may  term  those  armies  in  relation  to  the 
whole  *  army-divisions.' 


begi] 

rathi  (ratfia)^  atiratha,  nuzhdratha,  terms  applied  loosely  to  denote, 
not  technical  distinctions  between  the  ^nerals,  but  their  comparative 
ability  in  leading  the  forces  and  slaying  foes.  The  terms  mean  that 
such  a  one  is  either  a  *  good  charioteer,'  or  a  *  superior  charioteer,'  or  a 
'  surpassingly  good  cluurioteer.' 
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The  Pandus,  being  the  smaller  force,  wait  (in  spite  of  Brihas- 
pati's  rule)  to  see  what  order  will  be  taken  by  the  Kurus. 
Those  on  the  defensive  are  thus  obHged  to  take  the  initiative. 
The  Kurufi'  commander-in-chief  now  masses  liis  troops  in  heavv 
bodies.  He  himself  takes  his  place  in  the  van.*  Various  chiefs 
and  princes  of  high  rank,  ten  of  whom  are  especially  named 
(16. 17),  aid  him ;  these  guard  the  van  of  the  different  battal- 
ions, or  act  as  '  wheel-guards ' '  to  others.  Each  greater  chief 
has  commonly  a  pair  oi  these  wheel-guards  (cakraraksdu) :  an 
indication  that  the  chariot  had  not  four  but  two  wheels  in  the 
earlier  time.  They  are  often  the  yoimger  princes,  who  are 
thus  winning  their  name  of  hero  by  useful  service  under  some 
renowned  knight.  They  drive  in  chariots,  and  are  really  inde- 
pendent knie^hts,  but  their  strategic  position  was  close  to  the 
war-car  of  the  leader  whom  they  were  first  bound  to  protect.t 
The  Kuru  conunander,  Bhishma,  was  recognizable  by  his  stand- 
ard, a  golden  palm-tree,:j:  and  colored  flag,  each  leader  having 
some  such  ensign.  Bhishma's  general  appointments  were  white, 
and  even  his  war-car  was  silvered  (vi.  20.  8 ;  16.  23).  Besides  the 
wheel-guard,  a  special  band  of  fore-fighters  (mirogamdh)  went 
in  advance  with  the  leader  and  *  protected '  him.§  The  king  of 
the  Kurus  is  stationed  in  the  centre,  and  enters  the  fight,  not  m  a 
war-<»r,  but  on  an  enormous  white  elephant  with  net-armor. 
Him  guarded  thousands  of  war-cars  in  front.  ||  His  maternal 
uncle,  the  great  villain,  (j^akuni,  was  especially  charged  to  look 
after  the  kmg,  and  accompanied  him  with  hosts  of  GSndharas 
and  mountaineers.*!  The  too  careful  arrangement  of  the  troops 
spoken  of  above  is  given  (in  a  passage  that  appears  late)  as  fol- 
lows :  one  hundred  cars  support  each  elephant ;  one  hundred 
cavalry,  each  car ;  ten  archers,  each  horse ;  one  hundred  shield- 


*affranii>,  vi.  16.  21 ;  20. 18  ;  agrataJf.  aarvaadinyasya,  ib.  20. 9. 

t  VI.  19. 17  ;  for  position  see  the  whole  of  this  section,  and  48. 102 ;  44. 
Iff. 

i  hematdla :  of.  vi.  17. 18,  tdlena  mahatd  .  .  pancatdrena,  ketund, 

i^  As  this  term  has  been  occasionally  misunderstood,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  that  in  Hindu  warfare  the  protectors  drove  before  the  army 
in  general,  but  behind  the  protected  leader,  and  were  really  supporters 
(vi.  17. 23,  seven  kings  take  this  part :  cf.  18. 10,  pi'^ihagopcu), .  .ohl^ma' 
sya  putrds  lava  rarSk^ify  pitdmaham).  Of  course  the  whole  line  is  *  pro- 
tected '  by  the  chiefs  ahead  as  well  as  behind.  This  is  anikam  pdlitam 
(vi.  22. 4). 

I  vi.  17. 26,  dhvaja  ;  20. 7.  In  the  following,  until  the  end,  or  unless 
the  book  varies,  I  shall  quote  by  sections  only,  the  book  once  intro- 
duced beingunderstood. 

1[  20. 8.  The  presence  of  this  man  of  Elandahar  (qdndlidra),  and  his 
origin  in  the  north-west  country,  \&  one  of  the  indications  of  the  Aryans* 
original  locality.  Dhritarashtra,  the  king  of  the  Kurus,  took  his  wife 
from  the  old  family  country,  and  her  brother  lived  as  a  courtier  in  Has- 
tinapur,  in  accordance,  perhaps,  with  that  rule  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  a  king  to  support  all  his  wife's  relations. 
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men,  each  archer.*  Such  altogether  was  the  Kurus'  order  of 
battle.  No  special  name  is  given  to  it,  but  I  fancy  it  was  the 
*  circle.' 

Opposed  to  this  the  Pfindus,  under  the  direction  of  Ar juna  (for 
we  notice  here,  as  said  above,  that  the  king  or  one  he  selects  is 
practically  commander,  while  the  advadpatya  consists  less  in 
ordering  than  in  arranging  forces),  to  whom  the  king,  Yudhish- 
thira,  has  appealed  for  advice,  form  in  a  prati/oyuha  or  '  coun- 
ter-array,' by  making  themselves,  on  the  general  principle  re- 
ferred to  above,  into  a  'needle-shaped'  modification  of  the 
'thunderbolt'  or  long  column  (19.34,35).  At  the  head  {(igre 
^qranik)  was  Bhima,  'swift  as  wind,'  and  Dhrishtadyumna, 
the  official  commander,  who,  strange  to  say,  is  neither  chief  leader 
nor  director.  The  king  for  whom  the  war  was  undertaken  was 
behind,  or  rather  'in  the  middle'  (19.24V  surrounded  by  ele- 
phants ;  while  his  younger  brothers  and  nis  chief  ally,  V  irata, 
stood  just  behind  the  leaders  Bhima  and  Dhrishtadyumna. 
Bhlma's  special  wheel-guards  were  his  younger  twin  brothers, 
and  his  rear-guards  were  his  nephews,  to  whom  in  turn  Dhrish- 
tadyumna was  '  protector ; '  and  there  behind  this  van  was  Qi- 
khandin,  '  protected  by  Arjuna,'  who  was  the  chief  knight  of 
this  side.  Others  stood  stiU  further  back.  The  right  van  was 
guarded  by  Yuyudhflna.  According  to  the  position  shown  in 
22.  3,  Dhrishtadyumna  was  ahead,  guarded  by  Bhima ;  and 
^ikhandin  was  in  the  middle,  guarded  bv  Arjuna. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  the  rule  enjoins,  a  short  en- 
couraging speech  is  really  made  by  the  leader  to  the  chiefs  be- 
fore tliey  go  their  respective  stations,  wherein  they  are  reminded 
that  death  in  battle  is  the  door  of  heaven,  an^  that  they  are 
treading  the  path  of  warriors,  *the  path  trod  by  your  fore- 
fathers, and  by  their  fathers  too'  (17.  6  if.);  as' well  as  the 
fact  that  the  Pandu  king  is  much  disc6uraged  at  the  sight  of  the 
vast  array  before  him,  and  has  to  be  cheered  by  his  brother, 
with  the  words :  '  often  the  few  conquer  the  many  ;  where  the 
right  is,  there  is  the  victory.'^ 

When  the  battle  really  begins,  it  is  not  the  real  commander, 
but  Phima,  one  of  the  Pandus,  that  leads  (44) ;  and  at  once 
(45.  8)  Bhisluna  makes  a  dart  at  Arjuna ;  whereupon  the  battle 
becomes,  almost  immediately,  irregular,  and  shortly  fades  into 

♦  See  section  20  ;  the  anachronism  of  the  *  conspirators '  condemns  this 
passage.  The  dhdnu^ke  ^taih  carminafy,  *  hundred  shield-men  to  each 
archer/  is  absurd.  Mention  of  *  mortal,'  *  divine/  *  angelic/  *  devilish' 
orders  occurs  20. 18.  The  Puranic  literature  gives  rules  for  keeping  one 
third  of  the  army  as  a  reserve,  but  no  reserve  is  kept  in  the  battle  as  de- 
scribed ;  all  the  troops  march  into  the  field  (except  when,  as  in  Kar^a's 
case,  a  special  personal  feeling  prevents).    See  Ag.  P.  235. 82. 

t  yato  dhamias  tato  jayah;  emended  to  *  where  Vishnu  is,'  etc.:  21. 
11-14. 
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a  confused  fight  {tumula^  tumultns).*  The  first  day,  after 
many  duels  and  much  '  tumult,'  ends  re^ultless  at  sundown.f 

The  second  day :  At  the  Pandus'  suggestion,  their  comman- 
der forms  his  forces  into  the  array  of  Brmaspati  (50. 40)  already 
alluded  to,  called  krdunca  ^reat  bird ' — a  battle-order  appar- 
ently new  to  the  warriors.  The  Pandus  thus  take  the  initiative, 
and  the  Kurus  make  a  counter-array  that  is  not  more  nearly  de- 
fined, but  described  as  '  huge.':]:  The  Kurus'  leader  is  in  CTont, 
but  surrounded  on  all  sides,  as  he  leads  the  great  array.§ 
In  this  encounter  the  Kuru  king  is  stationed  in  the  middle ;  the 
Pfindu  king,  in  the  rear.  The  metaphor  of  the  bird-order 
(Jcrdunca)  is  kept  up  in  the  details.  Thus,  the  Pfindus'  com- 
mander with  one  of  the  Pandus  make  the  back-wings  {paksdu 
prsthaiah) ;  the  twin  Pandus  are  on  the  left  wing ;  Arjuna's 
son,  with  others,  on  the  right  wing  ;  while  other  heroes  were  on 
the  '  neck,'  and  still  others  made  the  '  eyes ' ;  the  king  of  the 
P&ndus  in  the  back  {prstham^  though  'tail'  is  often  used),  sur- 
rounded by  Nishadas ;  the  father  oi  the  commander-in-chief  is 
on  the  '  head.'  The  elephants  are  here  disposed,  not  at  all  in  the 
artificial  order  spoken  of  above,  as  centerpieces  to  war-cars,  nor 
yet,  as  the  Greets  describe,  as  a  line  in  front,  but  on  the  tips  of 
the  wings.  I 

Before  the  Kurus  advance,  the  king  makes  them  an  encour- 
aging speech,^  exhorting  to  courage  and  care  of  the  leader. 
Then  the  Kuru  commander,  with  the  help  of  Droi;ia  and  tlie 
princes,  'drew  up  a  great  (counter-)  array ,^  to  which  no  special 
name  is  given ;  but  right  and  left  flank  and  the  king's  position 
in  the  middle  are  mentioned  (51. 10 ;  52. 3).  The  battaRons  are 
massed  one  behind  another.  Sign  that  all  is  ready  is  given  by 
drum  and  shell.  Again  the  description  becomes  one  of  '  fore- 
fighters  who  led  the  van,'**  with  a  general '  horrible  tumultuous 
battle'  as  the  ranks  meet  (52. 5) ;  but  here  Arjuna  singles  out 
Bhislima  for  a  first  attack.  The  second  day  ends,  as  before, 
with  no  decisive  result. 

The  third  day :  On  this  dav  (56. 1  ff.  to  59)  Bhishma  leads 
off  with  the  rhomboid  array  called  the  garuda^  a  mythological 
^ 

*  Bbishma,  considering  their  relative  position,  must  have  flung  every- 
thing into  confusion  by  his  direct  onslaught  upon  Arjuna.  Qikhandm 
has  suddenly  disappeared. 

•f  pr&vte  cd  ^stam  dinakare,  avahdram  aktirvanta,  49. 52-58. 

t  50-4>5  :  the  krduncdrui^andma,  or  simply  krduAca  (51. 1),  was  unseen 
before  this  {adf^^apurva,  50.  41).  The  Kurus*  array  is  simply  mahd- 
vyuha  (51. 10). 

fprahar^an  mahatifh  vdhimmy  51. 11. 
pak^kotiprdpak^e^u  pak^dntefu  ca  vdrarid/^,  jagmuh  parivftdh 
(50. 55). 
^  prdhe  ^dafh  vacanarh  kdle  har^ayafis  tanayas  tava,  51. 4. 
♦♦  praharatdrh  gre^thdi^  samprahdram  pracakrire,  52. 1  flf. 
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bird  whose  outstretched  wings  give  the  name.  Here,  too,  the 
metaphor  is  preserved.  The  commander  is  on  the  beak  (tunde) ; 
two  chiefs  on  the  *  head,'  two  more  make  tlie  *  eyes,'  otheris  are 
on  the  '  neck.'  The  king  is  in  the  rear,  surrounded  by  hofits. 
The  allies  are  on  the  '  right  wing '  and  *  left  flank ' — the  meta- 
phor failing,  as  it  often  does.^  Against  this,  Arjuna  and  the 
commander  draw  up  an  array  made  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent 
{ardha€andra)j  on  tlie  '  right  horn '  and  *  left  flank '  of  which 
stand  Bliima  and  Arjuna,  while  the  commander  with  other 
great  knights  is  in  the  center,  as  is  the  P&ndus'  king.  The  day 
ends  undecided.  Each  commander  fights  in  front,  as  we  are  told 
(57.31).  The  counter-array  is  quite  interesting.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  as  the  Kurus'  garvda  advanced,  the  van,  being  the 
apex  of  a  triangle,  was  met  by  a  semicircular  enclosing  host 
(crescent)  on  the  part  of  the  Pandus,  so  that  the  Kurus'  leader, 
standing  on  the  apex,  met  the  Pfindus'  leader,  standing  half-way 
between  the  two  horns  of  his  own  army.  But  the  attempt  of 
the  seven-armied  Pandus  to  enclose  the  eleven-armied  !Kums 
seems  ludicrous. 

The  fourtli  day :  No  especial  description  enlivens  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  irregular  combats.  'An  arrav  like  a  cloud'  and  ' an 
array  unseen  before '  (60. 7, 11)  explain  themselves  but  vaguely. 
Sections  sixty  to  sixtjr-nine,  embracing  this  day,  are  largely  in- 
terpolated (65-68)  with  religious  passages. 

The  fifth  day :  After  the  Vishnu  interruption,  the  array  of 
the  fifth  day  is  described  (69. 2  flf.).  Bhishma  now  employs  the 
exact  reverse  of  that  used  on  the  third  day,  namely  the  viaJcara^ 
or  array  consisting  of  two  triangles,  with  apices  making  the 
centre;  bases,  rear  and  van.  The  Pfindus  'made  their  own 
array'  against  this;  each  side  drew  out  aU  its  forces,  chariots, 
foot,  elephants,  and  cavalry.  Beholding  the  ereat  double-trian- 
gle-array of  the  Kurus,  the  Ptodus  orougnt  against  it  the 
gyena  or  '  hawk,'  another  bird-order,  '  a  very  king  of  battle- 
orders  : '  on  the  front  of  which  stood  Bhlma ;  the  eyes  of  which 
were  the  commander  and  ^ikhandin ;  on  the  neck  Arjuna,  ete. 
The  king  is  again  in  the  rear,  and  various  allies  on  the  wings. 
Bhima  makes  the  first  onslaught,  plunging  into  the  raakara. 
Again  on  the  part  of  the  Pandus  we  find  a  clever  attempt  to 
pierce  the  broad  oncoming  van  of  the  foe,  as  they  had  before 
tried  to  enclose  the  sharp  van.  Arjuna's  position  on  the  neck 
enables  him  to  rush  at  once  to  the  rescue  of  Bhima,  whose  on- 
slaught upon  Bhishma  is  sudden  and  direct,  showing  that  the 
'  hawk'  order  was  intended  to  facilitate  a  sharp  attack  at  the 
centre  of  the  foe.  The  king  of  the  Kurus  urges  Drona  on,  and 
appears  to  be  near  the  front  soon  after  the  battle  begins.     All 

*  (iak^itiam  pak^am  dsddya  vdfnam ;  pdrgvam  avasthitdl^f  56.  S-9, 
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details  are  passed  over.     The  contest  ends  undecided.     This 
fifth  day  ends  with  section  seventy-four. 

The  sixth  day :  The  Pandus  now  imitate  the  array  of  their 
foes  chosen  on  the  preceding  day,  after  they  liave  all  '  drawn 
out  again  for  battle  as  soon  as  night  had  passed'  (75. 1  ff.).  The 
commander  is  again  told  by  the  Pandu  king  what  to  lead  out, 
the  latter  recommending  the  rtiakara^  whicn  is  got  ready  just 
before  sunrise.*  Drupada  and  Arjuna  are  near  the  van  of  this 
array ;  the  latter's  younger  brothers  stand  beside  him ;  Bhima 
is  again  the  '  mouth,'  and,  passing  over  others,  the  commander 
and  Virata,  the  chief  ally,  are  here  found  in  the  rear.  '  Two 
guards  of  the  battle-array'  form  the  right  flank,  and  five  other 
allies  occupy  the  left.  Two  others  are  on  the  feet,  and  Ar- 
juna's  son  with  Qikhandin  are  on  the  tail  {pucche).  The 
makara  is,  therefore,  here  imagined  to  be  weatest  at  the  mid- 
dle flank,  which  has  special  guards.  Noticeable  is  the  especial 
valor  of  Bhima,  who  mcites  Tiis  commander  to  follow  him  (77. 
32).  The  Kurus,  to  meet  this,  their  own  array,  come  out  in  the 
kraunca  (already  adopted  by  the  Pfindus  on  the  second  day,  and 
not  needing  here  another  description,  but  that  the  Kuru  lang  is 
on  the  neck,  while  in  the  corresponding  position  of  the  second 
day  the  Pandu  king  was  stationed  in  the  rear).  In  the  further 
description  we  have  a  mixture  of  technical  terms,  whereby  ap- 
pears that  this  makara  was  of  a  '  thunderbolt'  pattern :  that 
IS,  probably,  that  it  was  as  solid  a  body  as  the  phalanx.f  It  is 
stated  here  that  tlie  soldiers  aU  fought  with  their  like  (in  ac- 
cordance with  the  formal  law) :  that  is,  each  horseman  f ouglit  a 
liorseman,  each  footman  a  footman.  This  law  practically  held 
good,  however,  neither  for  the  lowly  nor  for  the  exalted.  Every 
knight  kills  footmen  ;  every  footman  attacks  knights.  A  very 
interesting  making-over  of  the  array  diversifies  this  day.  At 
noon,  when,  as  usual,  everything  is  in  confusion,  a  portion  of 
the  Pandus  make  themselves  up  into  an  entirely  new  array, 
with  reversion  to  their  first  principles ;  and,  forming  a  'needle,' 
they  charge  the  heavy  phalanx  of  the  foe,  successfully  break  it, 
and  rescue  their  imperiled  leaders,  who  have  allowed  themselves 
to  become  caught  in  the  enemies'  centre  (77. 59).  The  sixth  day 
ends  with  the  seventy-ninth  section. 

*  The  commander  has  his  orders  from  Yudhishthira  again  in  87. 16, 
when  told  to  get  up  a  prativyuha.  In  fact,  though  *  commander'  is  bet- 
ter than  *  leader'  as  a  translation  of  pati  here,  this  generalissimo  is  con- 
stantly commanded  by  more  experienced  knights  and  kings.  The  king 
tells  what  to  do ;  the  ^  commander/  how  to  do  it.    Thus  the  commander 

*  directs  the  knights'  {vyadideqa  rathinal},,  75. 5)  how  to  form,  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  his  chief  business. 

\vyuhaih  tarn  makararh  vajrakcUpam  pravi^a :  compare  the  regular 

*  thunderbolt'  on  the  seventh  day. 
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The  seventh  day :  Bhishma,  still  commander,  '  skilled  in  bat^ 
tie-orders'  (vyahavi^rada)^  draws  out  now  a  complete  circle, 
filled  with  iighters,  elepliants,  footnsoldiers  and  chariots.*  This 
array  is  '  very  hard  to  break,'  being  bordered  by  war-cars,  spear- 
men, and  knife-men.  The  kinc  is  here  on  a  chariot,  as  he 
usually  is ;  the  first  day's  elephant-riding  for  a  king  app^rs 
anomalous  and  late.  Against  this  the  King  of  the  Ptodus 
brings  the  'thunderbolt/  not  further  described  {vajrani  atarotj 
81. 21, 23).  The  attack  of  the  thunderbolt  succeeds.  Tlie  fight 
again  becomes  almost  that  instant  a  melee.  Dro^a's  son  attacks 
Qkhandin,  and  "all  the  chiefs'  attack  Arjuna  (25  and  27). 
Here  also  ten  horses  are  said  to  accomj>any  one  elephant ;  ten 
archers,  one  horse ;  a  hundred  shield-men,  one  archer  (81. 14). 
The  dav  ends  with  the  eightv-sixth  section.  One  nmst  again 
admit  t^e  correctness  (I  speak  as  one  unlearned)  of  the  tactics 
said  to  be  used  by  the  Pandus.  Against  an  advancing  force 
formed  in  a  circle  bordered  with  war-cars  and  spear-men  (it  will 
be  observed  tliat  here  the  elephants  are  not  on  the  fiank)  they 
placed  a  solid  phalanx  deep  enough  to  break  the  line  (of  equal 
strength  throughout)  opixwed  to  tiiem,  and  yet  broad  enougn  to 
maintain  their  ground  without  danger  of  l>eing  surrounded  when 
once  an  entrance  had  l)een  effectea.+ 

The  eighth  day :  Asrain  a  new  array  appears,  but  without 
enlightening  name.  The  Kurus  (87.  l-i3)  make  an  array  *  like 
the  sea.'ij  At  the  head  of  tliis  huge  bodv  stands  the  com- 
mander, surrounded  as  usual ;  the  king  witli  his  brothers  far 
behind.  On  the  Pandu  v^ide,  their  king  directs  the  commander 
to  make  a  counter-arniv,  ]>ut  does  not  suirgest  the  form.  The 
latter  disi)oses  the  tnH>ps  in  an  entiivly  new  order — I  am  doubt- 
ful whether  to  call  it  a  triangle  or  a  s((uare.  Its  name  is  frw- 
yataka  "the  horned  array';  of  the  horns,  the  two  mentioned 
are  filleil  bv  Hhlnia  and  Siltvaki,  with  their  'several  thousand 
war-cars,  steeds,  and  foot.'  Arjuna's  p«.>sition  is  between 
them ;  the  kin^r  alsi>  occupies  the  middle  position,  while  brave 
warriors  who  Know  the  statutes  on  arravs  fill  the  battle-onler.jj 
Others  are  in  the  ivar.  From  the  commentator  this  would 
seem  to  l)e  an  array  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross  watuspatha- 

*  The  cin»le  cimi^>loto  is  oalltni  maniUihi.  distinguisheii  fn)m  the  half- 
mixm  ab*>ve  descTibeii,  hut  not  fixnu  the  synonyms  of  man^aia,  viz. 
padma  or  padmahi  ilily).  cahni  » wheel). 

f  My  teiiip|.>rary  ci^uteniplation  of  these  battle-arrays  as  if  historical 
formations,  instead  of  |>oetic  fancies,  is  of  course  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
venient"^. The  much  aihioii-to  ami  lonjr  elalK>rated  descriptions  of  the 
war-scenes  are  lx»trayers  of  their  own  non-primitive  character :  under- 
lyinjiC  which  we  have,  however,  certain  ancient  battle-orders  preserved, 
and  many  Om  iin^yi.-:  from  an  earlier  perioil. 

i  migarojHtma  or  sCujanijtratiimt.  ih.  -"i  and  13. 

J;  ryuha^tlitttttn'^-iinKWih,  >*7.  IV*.  *,^0. 
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ka/ra\  but  the  description  would  more  imply  a  triaiigle^rray 
with  the  base  as  van.  Immediate  confusion  prevents  further 
analysis  of  this  order.  The  eighth  day  ends  with  the  ninety- 
sixth  section. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  days  :  These  present  no  technical  names, 
but  the  ordering  of  the  array  is  instructive.  After  a  conver- 
sation and  dispute  between  the  Kuru  king  and  commander 
(97),  the  former  describes  to  his  brother  the  Pandu  array. 
Two  heroes  form  a  left  and  right  wheel-guard  as  protectors  of 
Arjuna;  he  in  turn  is  the  protector  of  Qudiandin.*  The  king 
now  bids  his  brother  see  to  it  tliat  Qikhandin  shall  not  kill 
Bhishma.  Accordingly  the  prince  puts  Bhishma  before  him, 
and  so  advances  {bhlsmam.  pramukh^ah  krt/vd  prma/udu^  50) ; 
on  which  Arjuna  calls  out '  put  ^ikhandin  before  Bhisnma,  and 
I  will  be  his  protector'  {goptd^  hl\  The  Kuru  commander  had 
refused  to  kill  Qikhandin.  This  being  arranged,  the  array  is 
completed  on  the  Kurus'  side,  and  met  by  one  on  the  part  of 
the  Pfindus.  The  position  of  different  forces  is  given,  but  no 
name  of  the  arrays  is  mentioned.  The  Kuru  king  is  in  the 
centre,  the  Pandu  in  the  van,  of  his  array  (99. 1-10)..  With 
section  one  hundred  and  seven  this  day  ends ;  and  on  the  tenth 
day  (108. 3  ff.),  after  the  extraordinary  interpolation  of  the 
night  visit  to  Bhishma,  the  PSndus  put  ^ikhandin  ahead  and 
make  the  battle-order.  Bhima  and  Arjuna  are  his  wheel- 
guards.  The  commander  is  here  in  the  rear,  but  not  so  far 
back  as  the  king  of  the  Pandus  and  Virata.  The  Kurus,  anx- 
ious to  protect  Bhishma,  after  putting  him  in  front,  follow 
him  close.  He  appoints  the  infernal  battle  orders,t  not  ex- 
planatory through  their  names.  Arjuna  is  as  usual  the  fore 
hghter,  except  that  he  guards  the  wheel  of  Qikhandin.:}:  Ar- 
juna has  to  encourage  Qikhandin  by  shouting  '  do  not  fear,  I 
will  kill  Bhishma'  (110.  2).  The  Kurus  all  attack  Arjuna  as 
he  seeks  to  kill  Bhishma :  '  He  was  wounded  often,  but  was 
not  afraid,'  it  is  said ;  and  again  :  'Arjuna  alone,  warding  off 
many,  routs  the  Kurus.'  It  is  he  who  '  makes  the  king  oi  the 
Kurus  fly  and  crushes  his  army'  (111.  56). 

The  end  of  the  tenth  day  closes  the  sixth  book.  The  first 
decided  victory  is  gained  oy  the  Pandus.  The  Kuru  com- 
mander is  slain.  Tnis  evening,  therefore,  the  Kuru  king  se- 
lects a  new  commander  in  the  person  of  Droi;ia,  the  old  teacher 
of  both  the  families  (but  pledged  to  support  the  Kurus,  and  the 
natural  foe  of  the  Pfindus'  alhes). 

*  The  last  is  rak^yamdna ;  Arjuna  is  goptar :  98. 47-48. 
t  Bhl^maJlf  .  .  dsurdn  akarod  vyuh&n  pdigdcdn  atha  rdk^asdn^  16. 
^  Compare    arjunapramukhdh    pdrihdfy    puraskftya   ^hhar^inam 
bhipnaih  yuddhe  ^bhyavartantaj  18. 
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The  eleventh  day :  This  is  the  first  day  of  Dro^a's  general- 
ship, and  begins  with  the  seventh  book — which,  as  the  elder 
Holtzmann  said,  is  replete  with  repetitions  and  additions. 
The  new  commander  usually  discards  the  arrays  used  by  his 
predecessor,  and  shows  considerable  skill  in  combining  aiffer- 
ent  orders.  The  Pandus,  however,  from  now  on  strike  out 
nothing  new,  but  either  use  old  forms  or  imitate  those  of 
Dro^a.  The  latter's  novelties  are  the  wedge,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  the  wedge  and  wheel.  Besides  these  lie  uses  the  rhom- 
boid, under  the  technical  name  of  suparna  (for  garuda\  and 
the  circle,  here  called  cakra  (wheel).*  On  the  first  day  no 
new  details  of  warfare  appear.  Droi;ia  makes  the  wedge  array, 
and  it  is  met  by  the  Tcrdunca^  '  bird-array,'  already  describe. 
This  day  ends  with  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  seventh  book. 

The  twelfth  day  (conspirators'  day):  The  warfare  of  this 
day  is  divereified  by  the  conspirators  (who  have  sworn  to  kill 
Ar juna)  making  their  own  '  battle-order'  in  the  shape  of  the 
moon,  and  advancing  with  this  'array'  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  men.f  In  like  manner,  after  Droi;ia  has  sud- 
denly advanced  'drawn  up  in  full  array'  {vyudhdnlka\  the 
Pfindus  as  suddenly  (20.4)  make  up  a  counter-array  in  the 
shape  of  a  semi-circle  {mcmdcLldrdha)^  probably  the  same  as 
the  '  crescent'  that  they  used  (to  meet  a  similar  attack)  on  the 
third  day.  The  Kuru  king;  is  in  the  van  with  his  brothers. 
Droi;ia's  order,  so  suddenly  Drought  against  the  Ptodus,  is  in- 
cidentally mentioned  under  the  name  of  the  '  bird'  {»uparna\ 
employed  by  Bhishma  long  before.  This  scene  is  probably  an 
imitation  of  the  earlier  one,  as  the  seventh  book  as  a  whole  is 
later.  We  are  told  that  a  whole  aksduhinl  guarded  the  right 
flank  (9).  It  is  rather  remarkable  to  find  the  important  posi- 
tion of  the  '  neck'  taken  by  (^^akas,  Yavanas,  and  KSmbojas. 
The  whole  day  is  rather  tumultuous  (tumula^  sukaliia,  32.  75), 
though  an  attempt  at  order  is  pretended.  This  day  ends  with 
the  thirty-second  section. 

The  tfiirteenth  dav :  Another  '  circle'-arrav  is  formed,  noted 
as  especially  hard  to  penetrate.:|:  The  king  here  is  in  the  mid- 
dle, tiie  commander  in  the  van  {jrraynukhe  or  a^re).  The  '  fol- 
lowers' {anugdhj  socii)  as  usual  attend  the  princes.  The  Pan- 
dus have  no  mentioned  form.  They  seem  especially  to  dread 
the  circle.§  The  princes  royal  guard  the  king  s  chariot-wheels 
on  the  Kuru  side,  and  make  much  ado  about  it.||  The  day 
ends  with  the  eighty-third  section. 

*  The  cakravyuha  is  prophesied  for  the  war  :  e.  g.  i.  67. 118. 
f  fyyuhyd  ^nikajh  canarakdram,  18. 1 :  compare  7. 
1  durhhida,  abhedya ;  cakravyuha :  vii.  83. 14,  19  ;  34.  13. 
§  Compare  the  hurried  colloquy  of  the  chiefs  before  Abhimanyu's 
death,  and  Arjuna's  remark  in  72.  20. 
I  ardstfidne^  innyastdff,  kumdrdJ),,  34.  14. 
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The  fourteenth  day :  ThiH  begins  with  the  eighty-seventh 
section.  The  night  has  been  spent  in  grief  on  the  part  of  the 
Pandus,  the  son  of  Arjnna  having  been  basely  killed,  for 
which  Arjuna  swears  revenge.  This  day  alone  continues  into 
the  night.  Torches  take  the  place  of  the  sun.  The  battle- 
array  IS  indicated  in  advance.  It  shall  be  composed  of  a 
'  wedge  and  circle' :  *  that  is,  as  the  following  explanation 
shows,  the  wedge  forms  the  front,  the  circle  the  rear,  of  the 
whole  combination.  The  object  of  thi»  array  is  twofold :  first, 
to  f onn  an  offensive  front ;  and  secondly,  to  make  a  posterior 
order  impenetrable  enough  to  restore  to  courage  the  frightened 
Jayadratna  (whom  Arjuna  has  swoni  to  slay),  and  enable 
him  to  go  into  the  fight.  The  two  portions  are  described  in 
double  metaphors :  the  '  wagon'  and  '  needle'  on  the  one  hand, 
the  '  wheel'  and  '  lily'  on  the  other.  It  is  the  most  ponderous 
and  unwieldy  of  all  the  arrays  described,  and  is  represented  in 
our  account  as  follows  (87. 20  ff.).  After  the  troops,  with  a 
by-play  of  skilful  manoeuvres  with  sword  and  bow,t  have  ad- 
vanced, some  of  the  royal  princes  station  themselves,  with  half- 
a-thousand  elephants  beanng  soldiers,  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
standing  in  the  extreme  van  {dgrd/nlJce^  21),  to  protect  Jayadiu- 
tha.  The  array  was  invented  and  personally  arranged  by  i)roi;ia. 
It  has  two  parts :  the  first  consists  of  a  force  twelve  gavyutis 
in  depth,  and  at  the  back  of  this  stands  a  '  hinder  part,'  five 
gavyutis  long.i  The  array  includes  the  common  infantry,  the 
chariots,  the  elephants,  and  the  cavalry.  The  officers  were  ar- 
ranged '  here  and  there'  (23).  '  Now,'  it  is  said,  '  in  the  back  of 
this  (whole  combination^  was  a  lily,  an  embryo-array,  very  hard 
to  pierce ;  and,  again,  tliere  was  made  a  concealed  array  sta- 
tioned in  the  middle  of  this  lily-with-a-needle-array.'  Tnat  is, 
the  lily,  or  circular  array  at  the  back  of  the  wedge,  was  an 
enclosure  for  another  needle-shaped  array.  At  the  head  of 
this  '  needle'  were  stationed  Kritavarman ;  next  came  two  allies 
with  their  forces ;  next  to  these,  Duryodhana  and  Kar^a ;  then, 
a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  stationed  in  the  '  wedge'  and  guard- 
ing the  front  (that  is,  the  fore-part  in  general).  Back  of  all 
these,  on  the  flank  of  the  needle  and  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
rear  of  the  lily  (cf .  75. 27),  stood  Jayadratha.  But  on  the  van  of 
the  whole  '  wedge'  (the  general  array  enclosing  the  '  lily'  and 
*  needle')  stood  the  commander,  Dro^a.§    There  are  then  three 

♦  qdkatdfy  padmakag  cd  ^rdho  vyuhal}.,  vii.  75. 27. 

icarantoB  tv  asimdrgdng  ca  dhanurmdrgdfiq  ca  gik^apd,  5. 
Compare  with  this  (22)  the  statement  in  14  that  the  warriors  sur- 
rounded Dro^a  gavyfitiiu  trimdtrdsu, 

^  suctpadma  must  be  interpreted  '  lily  enclosing  a  needle/  as  in  22 
cakraQ€uea{a  means  the  wedge  enclosing  the  lily  (wagon  and  wheel) ; 
otherwise  we  should  have  Jayadratha  on  the  flank  of  the  outer  array  ; 
whereas  the  whole  arrangement  is  made  in  order  to  hide  him  in  as 
deep  a  mass  as  possible. 
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arrays  :  an  all-including  wedge-shaped  order  (at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Drona) ;  a  circular  array  in  the  back  part  of  this 
wedge,  extending  five-twelfths  of  the  distance  from  the  rear  to 
the  van  of  the  wedge ;  a  secret  hidden  arrav  (inside  the  circular 
array)  shaped  like  a  needle,  the  flank  of  which  was  in  the  rear- 
centre  of  tliis  circular  array ;  and  here  the  man  to  be  defended 
stood. 

To  oppose  this  arrav,  the  Pandus  formed  another,  but  of 
what  sort  we  are  not  told,  the  numl)er8  only  being  indicated. 

Interesting  as  is  the  array,  more  interesting  is  the  scene  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day.  So  undecided  is  the  conflict  that 
when,  witn  the  setting  of  the  sun,  darkness  comes,  the  troops 
are  ordered  still  to  tight  on,  and  later  still  commanded  to 
pause  only  to  supply  themselves  with  lights.  The  army  is 
withdrawn,  a  new  array  is  made.  It  is  like  the  arrays  made 
by  the  gods  and  demons.*  It  is  now  near  midnight  {ni^the 
hhdirave  satL  1<>5.  20 ;  1(>8.  26),  when  the  king,  seeing  all  order 
gone,  reforms  the  anny,  and  after  doing  so  cries  '  cast  aside 
your  weapons,  seize  the  glowing  torches.'  This  they  do.  Five 
lanterns  {vidlpaka)  are  fastened  on  every  war-car,  three  torches 
(pradljxika)  are  attached  to  every  elepnant,  and  one  to  every 
horse.     Thus  the  Kurus. 

The  Piindus  placed  seven  torches  on  each  elephant  and  ten 
on  each  car  (163. 16, 17,  28),  and  two  on  the  back  of  each  horse, 
before  and  behind,  while  others  were  hung  upon  the  standards 
of  the  war-cars.  The  infantry  carried  oil-lamps  {pavakatdUor 
/tasfffk^  IS  ;  jvaJitdgnihastdh^  29).     It  was  light  as  day. 

The  order  of  fighting  is  as  confused  as  ever.  Yuahishthira 
ap[)ears  in  advance  witli  Qikhandin  behind  him  (183) ;  Droi;ia 
divides  the  army  into  two  part** ;  and  the  Pilndus'  aim  is  to 
'  split  tlie  front  ranks' f  by  forcing  Arjuna  to  the  front  («;r- 
fu'sa)  to  '  burn  his  foes.'  The  ease  with  which  he  breaks  the 
great  array  and  kills  Jayadmtha  is  not  less  than  that  with 
which  most  of  the  arrays  are  disposed  of.  No  matter  how 
large  or  skilfully  planned,  they  were  nothing  but  masses  ready 
to  flee,  headed  ])v  a  few  knights.  And  Arjuna  happened  to  be 
the  best  knight. 

This  long  contest  weakens  the  Kurus.  Arjuna  has  his  re- 
venge; the  Kurus'  leader  Drona  is  also  slain  (184  to  193), 
while  the  Piindus'  commander  and  the  best  knights  are  still 
alive.  Worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact  that  on  the  morning  of 
this  second  day  the  soldiers  stop  fighting  at  sunrise  to  offer 
the  orison  (1S6. 1-4).  Nothincr  of  immediate  interest  breaks 
the  monotony  of  tedious  recital,  except  still  more  tedious  inter 

*  Apparently  referring  to  the  lij^ht :  cf.  ulkd^'ata,  164.  5  ;  tlie  descrip- 
tion is  from  1H3.  10  ff. 

t  hhuidhy  anikam,  apasai^yam  iiudn  kuru,  180.  11,  VS. 
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polated  tracts ;  and  the  tight  drags  slowly  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  book,  completing  here  at  last  the  fourth  and  fifth 
days  of  Droi^ia's  commandership,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
of  the  whole  war. 

Dro^a,  although  as  strong  as  if  he  were  but  sixteen,  was 
eighty-five  years  of  age  (193. 43),  and  a  younger  man  is  now 
chosen  commander  to  take  his  place.  No  better  description  of 
this  ceremony  occurs  than  the  scene  at  the  opening  of  the 
eighth  book.  The  Kurus  hold  a  consultation  after  the  Pandus 
are  in  battle-order  (10. 1  fE.)  The  regular  ministers  of  civil  affairs 
are  present  at  the  council,  but  scarcely  share  in  it,  as  all  is  done 
by  the  knights.  The  prince  makes  a  speech,  and  expounds  the 
need  of  the  hour.  AjvatthSman  follows,  and  proposes  Karna 
as  the  new  commander.  The  prince  compliments  Karna,  and 
says :  ^  I  know  thy  valor  and  thy  love  for  me ;  be  thou  our  com- 
mander.'* The  King  continues  (to  encourage  this  youngest  of 
commanders^ :  *  Our  former  commanders,  Bnlshma  and  Droua, 
were  old  ana  weaker  men  and  were  (therefore)  slain ;  Bhishma 
being  dead  and  Dro^a  being  dead,  Karna  shall  conquer  the  P£ln- 
dus'  (24, 25, 38).  Karna  replies :  '  I  have  said  that  1  would  slay 
thePfindus.  I  will  be  thy  commander.'  Then  the  formal  con- 
secration is  performed.  W  ater  is  poured  upon  the  knight,  and 
this  act  is  r^;arded  as  a  religious  ceremony.f  The  vessels  used, 
of  earth  ana  gold,  have  been  previously  made  holy.  The  ex- 
ercises are  such  as  accompany  a  coronation.  The  seat  is  of 
vdv/inhara  wood,  the  cover  is  linen,  the  performance  'is  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  Qdstra^  and  'with  one  mind  the 
priests,  the  knights,  the  men  of  the  people-caste,  and  the  slaves 
rejoiced  over  the  consecrated  knight'  (47).  The  priests  that 
aided  the  ceremony  are  then  fed,  and  they  unite  with  the  reg- 
ular '  praisers'  in  extolling  the  new  commander. 

We  might  pause  here  to  ask  whether  this  was  not  originally 
a  coronation  service :  whether  the  similarity  between  the  elec- 
tion to  generalship  and  that  to  kin^liip  does  not  lie  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  at  first  identical ;  whether,  as  royal  power  grew 
to  be  dinerent  from  battle-power,  the  king  did  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  choose  a  (practical)  chief,  another  king,  of  the  fighting 
class,  incapable  himself  of  directing  the  soldiers'  power  on 
the  field ;  whether,  therefore,  this  ceremony  is  not  simply  a 
survival ;  whether  the  mention  of  all  the  castes  rejoicing  does 
not  indicate  a  former  assembly  of  the  people  at  large.     But  l)e- 


*  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the  tutoyerot  10.22  followed  by  the  for- 
mal '  Sir'  in  24,  32,  and  then  again  by  *  thou*  in  84.  Elsewhere,  in  choos- 
ing a  commander,  the  king  says  *  Sir*  until  the  ceremony  is  over,  and 
then  drops  again  into  the  usual  *  thou* :  see  below. 

f  abhifi^icuJ^  karnarh  vidhidTftena  karmaif^,  43. 
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yond  tlie  suggestion  there  is  nothing.  No  proof  of  tliis  ex- 
cept that,  in  combination  with  the  electoral  legends  8j>oken  of 
in  a  former  paragraph,  there  exists  no  a  priori  reason  for  re- 
jecting what  appears  at  once  as  the  simplest  explanation  of 
the  historical  significance  of  this  election  to  generalship.* 

The  sixteenth  day  (viii.  11. 13  ff.):  With  the  noise  of  horns 
and  the  usual  nmsical  accompaniment  of  forming  the  order  of 
the  day,  the  new  commander  draws  out  the  double  array,  con- 
sisting of  two  triangles,  of  which  the  apices  form  the  centre, 
and  tlie  bases  make  the  van  and  rear,  respectively  {mnkiira). 
This  has  already  been  employed  by  the  Kurus  on  the  fifth,  and 
by  the  Pandus  on  the  sixth  day.  The  commander  stands  on 
the  '  snout'  of  the  sea-beast  witli  which  this  array  is  compared. 
The  Hawk  and  the  Owl  (two  great  chiefs)  are  the  'eyes'; 
Oroya's  son  is  on  the  'head,'  with  the  'neck'  full  of  followers. 
The  left  foot  (vdmapdda)  holds  Kritavannan ;  the  right,  Ghtu- 
tama ;  Qalya  stands  on  the  left  rear  (*  after-foot,'  anuvdd^  yo 
vdinah^  19 ) ;  Duh9asana,  on  the  right  rear ;  the  two  brothers 
Citra  and  Citrasena  keep  the  'tail'  (j/ucc/ta).  Then  it  is  the 
Pandus'  part  to  arm  against  this  array.  '  Now  looked  the  king 
on  Ar juna,  and  said :  "  It  is  a  vast  array ;  draw  out  against 
this  mighty  host  whatever  form  you  will."'  Then  Arjuna 
guarded  against  this  array  by  means  of  a  half-moon  array 
{ard/iucandremi),  on  the  left  flank  of  which  he  stationed 
Bhima,  on  the  right  Dhrishtadyumna,  while  he  himself  stood 
in  the  middle  witli  the  king,  back  of  whom  were  stationed  the 
twin  brothers.  Now  Arjuna's  wheel-guard  were  the  two  Pan- 
cillas,  'wlio,  being  protected  by  him,  did  not  desert  him  in 
the  tight. '+  All  the  other  kniglits  were  placed  as  before  the 
opening  of  the  first  day's  battle,  according  to  their  ability  or 
zeal.:J:  That  is  to  say,  in  arranging  the  knights,  the  force 
brought  with  each  ally  had  to  be  regarded  in  reference  to  its 
efiicieucy  a^  a  counterpoise  against  any  one  body  standing  on 
the  other  side.  What  the^e  bodies  were  could  easily  be  made 
out  by  the  ensigns  and  decorations.  'Then  beat  the  dnmis, 
then  rolled  the  cars,  and  the  armies  danced  toward  each  other, 
wing  by  wing,  forewing  byforewing;  glorious  was  the  sight 
of  tlie  army,  like  unto  the  full  moon  in  its  irlorv."  But  on 
their  meeting  follows  as  ever  confusion,  amid  the  '  clash  of 
arms  of  every  kind'  (12.1-10).  With  the  thirtieth  section 
ends  the  sixteenth  day,  the  fii*st  of  Karna's  generalship. 

*  I  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the  coiuiriander  must  not  only  be 
a  hero,  {'ura,  hut  'of  good  fainily'  :  kullndh,  ii. ').  40  ;  so  R.  ii.  109.40; 
and  in  R.  ii.  109.  2H  '  a  liero  and  aamgrnuianltijnn.^ 

f  mi  'rjunam  jahdtur  yuddhe  pdliiamdnCtn  kirlfuiCi,  'M  :  an  unusual 
use  for  '  protected.' 

\  ynthdhhdgnm  ifalhofsdhtim  ijathdyntnam  at,  32:   <"omj)are  vi.  1.  30. 
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The  seventeenth  day:  But  Kanjia  is  unsuccessful.  Witli 
the  coming  of  anotlier  evening  has  come  no  advance  against 
misfortune.  Another  tent-council  is  held.  The  relations 
between  king,  ally,  and  knight  are  nowhere  better  shown 
than  in  this  scene.  We  must  remember  that  Karna  was  the 
best  knight  in  the  Kurus'  estimation,  and  that  he  was  a  prime 
favorite  of  the  king.  With  the  close  of  Kar^a's  first  day  '  they 
make  a  council'  (81. 7,  mantrain  vi^ntrayanti)^  to  see  what 
can  be  done  in  order  to  render  Kama's  lack  of  success  less 
for  the  following  dav ;  for  they  are  '  like  snakes  reft  of  poi- 
son and  crushea  under  foot.'  It  is  the  wish  of  the  king  that 
his  ally  Qalya,  a  famous  charioteer,  should  serv^e  Kar^a  m  this 
capacity  on  the  morrow,  ^alya,  who  subsequently  becomes 
commander,  is  evidently  anxious  to  get  the  latter  position,  and  is 
angered  at  the  proposal  that  he  should  serve  Kar^a.  Kar^a 
himself,  furious  at  nis  want  of  success  after  so  much  boasting, 
stands  in  the  tent '  pressing  hand  on  hand,  and  raging  like  a 
snake.'  The  king  breaks  his  proposal  to  Qalya :  '  We  will  go 
behind  you,  O  ^Sya ;  do  thou  be  charioteer  to  KarQa  and  save 
the  Kurus.'*  But  Qalya,  although  being  addressed  with  def- 
erence, grows  so  angry  that  his  brow  is  wrinkled  into  a  tri- 
angle,t  being  '  mad  with  pride  of  his  family  and  his  kingship, 
his  learning  and  his  forces ;'  and  he  says :  '  Much  thou  insult- 
est,  and  suspectest  much,  thou  son  of  the  Gandhari,  when  thou 
sayest  to  me  so  confidently  '  let  him  be  a  charioteer,'  and  think- 
est  Kar^a  is  a  better  than  we.  I  do  not  play  escort  to  my 
equal ;  point  out  anyone  here  superior  to  me,  and  I  will  con- 

Juer  him  in  conflict ;  then  I  will  go  whence  I  have  come ;  or 
will  fight  alone.  Look  at  my  prowess  in  war ;  insult  me  not ; 
see  my  thick  anns ;  behold  my  bows  and  arrows,  my  car  and 
club ;  I  am  one  fit  to  destroy  my  foes ;  why  then  employ  me 
in  the  base  work  of  being  a  charioteer  to  this  low-boni  knight, 
this  Kar^a  ? J  It  is  a  great  shame  when  one  puts  a  better  man 
under  the  control  of  a  worser — a  better  man,  who  has  come  to 
him  and  stands  under  his  power  for  love.'  ^alya's  speech  is 
too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  this  extract  shows  its  tone.  He 
is  especially  insulted  because  Kar;ia  himself  is  nothing  but  the 
son  of  a  charioteer  (as  the  world  supposes),  '  for  there  are  caste- 
differences  ;  the  priests  come  from  the  mouth  of  God,  the  war- 
riors from  his  anns,  the  people  from   his  thighs,  tlie  slaves 


*  82. 28,  paritrdtu ;  in  the  first  verse  the  king  is  represented  as  *  hum- 
bly and  respectfully  addressing*  his  ally  {mnayeno  ^pasamgamya  .  .  . 
aoravit), 

t  trigikhdm  hhrukutiih  kftvdt  80. 

turn 

dresses  Qalya 

VOL.  xili.  28 
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from  his  feet ;  the  warriors  are  protectors,  restrainers,  givers, 
etc.,  the  slaves  are  servants  of  all,  and  a  charioteer  is  servant 
to  priests  and  warriors.  Shall  I  then,  a  consecrated  king,  bom 
of  a  royal-seer  family,  called  a  great  knight,  honored  and 
praised  of  praisers — shall  I  be  charioteer  to  a  charioteer's  son ! 
Thou  hast  insulted  me ;  I  will  not  fight ;  I  will  go  back  to  my 
own  country.'*  The  king,  however,  appeases  Karna  gradually, 
by  '  speaking  in  a  soft  voice,'  and  complimenting  Qalya  highly ; 
adding  that  he  does  not  wish  Qalya  to  '  hold  the  horses,^  but 
to  impress  the  foe  by  liis  presence ;  concluding  with  the  tale 
of  the  god's  grandfather,  who  once  served  as  charioteer  to 
the  gods.  C'ayra  is  at  length  mollified,  and  apologizes  to  the 
king  and  Karna  ;t  using  as  he  does  so  the  respectful  '  Sir'  to 
the  king,  and  quoting  the  familiar  proverb  '  Self-blame,  self- 
praise,  blame  of  another,  praise  of  another — these  are  four 
acts  not  practiced  by  the  Aryans'  (45).  But  the  quarrel  is  not 
ended.  Karna  begins  to  boast  again,  and  Qalya  remarks  that 
Kar^a  always  boasts  till  he  hears  his  enemy's  horn.  Karna 
retorts  by  a  curse,  calls  Qalya  a  miserable  fool  who  knows  noth- 
ing about  fighting,  and  vituperates  his  country  as  well,  ex- 
patiating at  length  on  all  the  vices  of  Qalya's  countrvmen  and 
countrywomen,!  till  the  king  stops  the  strife;  and  without 
further  ado  they  go  amicably  to  battle,  ^alya  claiming,  how- 
ever, the  right  of  standing  with  the  commanaer.§ 

The  new  array  of  Kar^a  and  ^^alya  is  called  'the  king  of 


*  It  is  odd  that  '  restrainer'  (saihgrahltar)  in  45  is  a  term  actually  used 
at  times  to  designate  a  charioteer. 

t  yat  tu  k<trnam  aham  hruyCim  .  .  mama  tat  k^ainatarh  sarvam  hha- 
van  kania^  ea  sarvagah^  3o.  43. 

J  40. 15-16,  17  (T.:  compare  44.5-7  on  Vahikas,  and  again  45. 19  if., 
where  the  Paiicaiiadadharma  gives  an  insight  into  the  recognition  of 
Aryan  and  un- Aryan  law  in  the  Punjab,  and  marks  the  time  of  the  scene. 

§  A  long  interpolation  occurs  in  45.  The  knight  is  approached  as  by 
a  suppliant  so  long  as  the  king  desires  his  consent  and  help.  When  all 
is  arranged,  and  the  promise  given,  the  king  is  king  again.  Compare 
ix.  6. 17  If.  The  chiefs  surround  him  whom  they  desire  to  be  com- 
mander. They  give  him  *  words  of  victory.'  The  king  stands  on  the 
ground,  and  the  chief,  who  is  here  reluctant  to  assume  the  dangerous 
part,  stands  proudly  in  his  chariot.  The  king  even  supplicates  {prdfi- 
jali),  '  Let  the  gentleman  be  our  hero,  let  him  be  our  leader  at  the  head 
of  tiie  army.'  The  chief  replit»s,  '  What  thou  wilt  I  will  do,'  with  the 
same  interchange  of  jx^rson  noticed  above  ;  for  when  the  king  has  ob- 
tained consent  he  consecrates  the  knight,  saying,  *  Thee  I  elect  to  the 
commandership ;  protect  thou  us,  destroy  our  foes'  {sCiinCipatyena  va- 
raye  tvdm  .  .  so  'sman  pahl  Jahi  ^itnln).  The  chief's  answer  is  here 
formal ;  *  I  will  tight  the  Pandus  at  the  head  of  thy  army.  I  will  be 
thy  leader  of  armies  ;  I  will  arrange  a  battle-array  through  which  the 
foes  shall  not  break,'  literally  'cross'  {na  tarisyanti  yam  pare,  ix.7. 5). 
sendpranetar  is  here  the  title  preferred,  but  the  titles  i^dhiulpati,  ca- 
mupati,  sendpati,  akHduhinipatin  dhvajinlpati  (vi.  54. 91  :  cf.  Kam.  Nit. 
xviii.43),  though  not  equally  common,  are  all  synonymous. 
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arrays ;'  but  though  the  relative  position  of  the  forces  is  given, 
notliing  very  definite  can  be  gleaned  from  the  description.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that,  as  before,  the  commander  is  set  aside  by 
the  king  of  the  Pfindus,  who  tells  Arjuna  (46. 31)  to  draw  up  any 
array  {n'ltir  vidh/iyatdm)  which  seems  best  to  oppose  to  that  of 
the  kurus,  wliich,  in  turn,  is  merely  called  hdrhaspatya  (27), 
leaving  us  in  doubt  which  of  Brihaspati's  inventions  is  in- 
tended. No  descriptive  name  of  the  Pandus'  array  is  sup- 
plied (47. 4).  The  end  of  the  eighth  book,  or  really  the  sev- 
enth section  of  the  ninth,  closes  this  day,  wherein  the  execu- 
tion of  Bhima's  ancient  vow  to  drink  Duh^Ssana's  heart's 
blood  is  described  (viii.  83. 36) ;  but,  except  for  this  and  a  sud- 
den party  interest  in  the  passive  gods  (87. 42  If.,  48),  no  scene 
of  particular  consequence  occurs  till  we  reach  the  end.  Here 
it  is  pretended  that  Arjuna,  at  first  unwilling  to  kill  Kar^a 
'  unlawfully'  (90. 70),  is  persuaded  to  do  so  by  divine  influence. 
Kar^a  dies  (91. 55),  and  his  quondam  charioteer  is  elected  com- 
mander for  the  next  day. 

The  eighteenth  and  last  day  (ix.  8. 24  flE.) :  Qalya  stands  in 
front  in  tlie  '  mouth'  of  the  new  array.  On  his  left  is  Krita- 
varman  and  the  Trigartas ;  on  the  right,  Gautama,  surrounded 
by  Qakaa  and  Yavanas,  behind  whom  stands  Droi;a's  son  with 
the  Kambojas.  The  king  occupies  the  centre,  guarded  by  Kurus. 
No  array  oi  Kurus  or  Pandus  is  mentioned  by  name,  though  it  is 
significant  that  the  Kuru  king  is  again  in  the  centre,  while  the 
Pfindu  king,  with  his  line  {anlka)  of  men,  advances  right  for- 
ward against  the  commander  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Pan- 
dus are  here  at  the  outset  divided  into  three  general  divisions, 
which,  however,  soon  become  commiMled. 

The  fight  is  at  last  over.  The  Kurus  are  utterly  routed. 
The  Kuru  king,  wounded,  is  found  at  night  by  his  own  chiefs, 
and,  ignorant  of  the  uselessness  of  the  act,  consecrates  another 
chief  before  he  dies,  bidding  water  be  fetched  in  a  cup  Ucala^v 
jalapurnah\  which  he  pours  on  the  head  of  his  chosen  chief. 

But  tlie  Pandus  meet  no  more  arrays.  They  are  surprised 
at  night  and  overthrown  and  their  commander  is  slain.* 

4.  Observations  on  the  Usages  in  the  Field, — I  turn  now  to  a 
consideration  of  the  general  practices  in  war,  based  upon  the 
details  given  above. 

The  Hindu  camp  is  a  miniature  town,  as  we  saw  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  division  of  this  paper.  Each  army  in 
the  war  described  in  the  Epic  had  time  to  constnict  a  camp  be- 
fore fighting,  and  in  it  we  find,  besides  the  military,  not  only 
minstrels  and  women  of  low  order,  but  also  women  of  birth. 

*  Book  ten.    The  scene  in  ix.  66. 87  ff.  is  the  last  appointment  of  a 
commander. 
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The  camp  beinff  near  the  town,  women  and  old  men  visit  and 
wander  througn  it  at  all  times,  even  watching  the  fighting. 
DrSupadl,  Vairfiti,  and  Subhadra  are,  for  instance,  all  in  camp, 
and  bewail  the  death  of  Abhimanyu.  The  old  men  that  linger 
in  the  camp  form  an  escort  for  the  women  at  the  close  of  tne 
war,  and  escort  them  back  to  town  in  wagons  drawn  by  asses.* 

The  four  castes  are  in  camp,  and  (perhaps  with  the  priests) 
implied  in  battle,  where  (as  quoted  above,  p.  185)  a  priest  is 
challenged,  and  where  it  is  said  that  glory  and  heaven  are  the 
reward  of  him  that  dies  in  battle,  whether  he  be  a  warrior,  a 
man  of  the  people-caste,  or  a  slave.  This  subject  has,  however, 
been  discussed  above,  with  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
character  of  Dro^a  and  his  son,  and  the  application  of  the 
'  blood-f or-blood '  rule.f 

The  arrangement  of  the  forces  in  the  field  may  be  compared 
with  the  forty-six  peoples  brought  into  battle  by  Xerxes.  The 
allies,  as  in  Koman  warfare,  are  generally  the  wings,  «fiB,  but 
we  find  them  often  in  van  or  centre.  Each  allied  host  is  a  com- 
plete army  in  itself,  and  the  tie  connecting  the  different  divi- 
sions is  very  weak,  being  visible  only  in  the  opening  of  the 
battle,  where  the  nominal  order  of  the  commander-in-ciiief  still 
obtains.  I  have  already  casually  observed  that  the  station  of 
the  commander  depends  entirely  on  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  He  has  no  regular  position ;  but  his  title  with  his  acts 
would  persuade  us  that  his  regular  place  was  in  the  van.:}; 

On  the  Kuru  side  in  the  war,  the  first  commanders  are  ven- 
erable in  themselves  as  well  as  ex  officio.  The  venerable  uncle 
and  teacher  do  not  need  their  new  rank  to  ennoble  them.  Thus 
one  of  them  says  to  the  king  (his  family  inferior),  '  go  back. 


♦  Compare  the  camp,  v.  152. 8 ;  ii.  23. 21  flf. ;  vi.  121. 4 :  vii.  85. 12 ;  wail- 
ing of  the  women,  vii.  78. 36  (compare  ib.  127. 24) :  old  men  and  escort, 
ix.  29. 65,  78  ;  vi.  19. 22. 

t  The  words  in  viii.  47. 18-19  are :  te^dm  antakaraih  yuddham  .  .  , 
kfatravit^udramrdndm  dharrayaih  svargyaih  yaqaakaram.  In  v.  179. 
25,  *  raising  a  weapon'  lowers  a  priest  to  the  warrior-caste ;  but  Dro^a, 
whether  truly  or  not,  is  thought  of  only  as  of  priestly-caste  :  avidhyad 
hrdhmanaHi  sarhkhye,  vii.  117. 26  (compare  viii.  15. 29 ;  56. 33-85  :  k^atri- 
yena  dhanur  ndmyafh  sa  bhamn  brdhmanabruvaJf,,  above,  p.  94). 

X  This  is  the  earlier  position,  so  to  speak  ;  for  at  first  the  commander 
was  the  active  general.  Thus  he  is  netd,  prarietdy  i.  e.  prcetor  in  its 
first  sense  (compare  ix.  6. 17  ;  7. 4,  etc.) ;  and  the  words  addressed  to 
him  are  praydtu  no  btiavdn  agre  .  .  anuydsydviahe  ivd^  vii.  6. 9.  Subse- 
quently, success  in  battle  depended  on  policy  as  much  as  on  individual 
fighting  ;  with  civilization  came  more  strategy.  To  this  later  period  we- 
must  refer  the  commander  as  minister  and  diplomat.  In  the  well-known 
story  of  V.  156. 4  flf.,  the  priests  fought  with  the  warriors,  but  were  de- 
feated every  time,  though  aided  by  the  people-caste  and  the  slaves.  At 
last  they  hit  on  the  device  of  gettmg  a  commander-in-chief.  Thereby 
they  defeated  the  warriors.    This  is  not  strength,  but  brains. 
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save  thyself,'  and  goes  himself  to  the  front  (vi.  95. 11);  neither 
such  command  nor  obedience  in  this  regard  being  paralleled  by 
Pandu  action,  where  the  commander  lacked  the  native  author- 
ity. But  though  the  commander  does  not  often  interfere  with 
the  king's  personal  movements,  to  watch  and  preserve  him  is 
one  of  his  chief  duties,  and  raksa  rdjdnum  are  words  always 
on  his  lips.  For  this  purpose  he  orders  individual  knights  over 
the  field,  and  sends  them  nither  and  thither.*  The  kmg  does 
not  hesitate  to  revile  the  commander,  nor  does  the  commander 
shrink  from  telling  the  king  that  he  is  a  fool.  The  two  stand 
on  a  footing  of  friendly  intimacv-t 

The  commanders  of  the  two  forces  sometimes  come  out  be- 
fore the  hosts  and  battle  in  single  combat  '  for  all  the  world  to 
see.'  Neither  is  guarded,  for  individual  knights  '  guard  others 
(the  king,  etc.),  but  are  not  themselves  guarded.':}: 

Of  the  forces  employed,  besides  national  divisions,  we  must 
make  others  that  are  not  generally  specified.  The  caturvidhain 
halatn  is  an  a{fmen  qimdratum :  that  is,  an  array  perfect  in  all 
its  parts,  of  which  f()ur  are  most  prominent.  These  we  must 
agam  divide,  for  the  first  part  of  ttie  (juadrate  is  the  elephant 
force,  and  these  animals  are  either  driven  individually  (ndden 
by  a  prince,  for  example)  or  by  many  low-fighters ;  the  second 
part  IS  the  cavalry,  and  these  accompany  war-cars,  or  make  a 
solid  squadron ;  tlie  tliird  part,  designatea  as  knights  in  chariots, 
is  to  be  similarly  divided  ;  and  the  common  foot-soldiers  are  di- 
visible by  their  functions,  di»  archers,  swordsmen,  etc.,  while  some 
called  the  foot  are  in  reality  riders.  Then,  again,  by  quality 
we  must  divide  into  the  generals  and  captains,  mto  simple  ^r^^ 
hnrins  or  fore-fighters  (the  especially  brave,  but  not  of  rank), 
and  the  ordinary. 

The  captains,  halamukhydh^  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Influential  and  of  pennanent  rank  (to  bribe  them  in  peace  be- 
ing recommended  to  the  king,  ii.  5.  59),  they  excel  in  peculiar 

♦  Compare  vi.  92. 20 ;  vii.  111.  20,  etc.  Duryodhana  is  the  king  in  all 
practice  (see  above,  p.  144). 

f  The  commander  thus  daring  is  *  goaded  with  word-weapons'  by  the 
king,  vi.  98. 1-16.  Constant  *  goading  *  between  king  or  Knight  and 
knight  takes  place.  In  vii.  189. 58  the  king  calls  to  his  heroes :  *  what 
are  you  standing  there  for,  you  fools ;  go  on  where  the  fighting  is.' 
Kripa  taunts  Kar^a  bitterly  (as  do  all  knights  each  other) :  *  oft  hast 
thou  fought,  never  hast  thou  conquered  ;  talk  not,  but  fight :  thou  tree 
without  fruit,  boast  while  thou  seest  the  foe  not/  vii.  158. 18  ff .  Kari^ 
retorts  on  the  priest  (tnjpra,  29,  is  Kripa) ;  the  king  intercedes,  and  at 
length  pacifies  them,  159. 18  flf.  The  commander  thus  vilifies  a  prince  : 
*  thou  art  no  man,  thou  art  a  slave-nrl ;  be  a  servant,  go  and  carry 
clothes'  (ddsljitd  '«i  dyute  tvaHi  yathdkdmacari  hhava,  vdsaadrh  vdhikd 
rdjho  hhrdtur  jye^thasya  me  hhava),  and  the  prince  retreats,  *  pretending 
not  to  hear'  {Qrutam  agrutarh  hftvd,  vii.  122. 4  flf.). 

t  vi.  57. 81 ;  vii.  21. 54  :  the  rule,  like  many,  is  not  without  exceptions. 
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knowledge  and  universal  capacity  {so/rvayuddhavi^draddh^  R. 
ii.  109.  39).  The  fore-fighters*  are  either  'heroes'  {Qurdh\oT 
the  latter's  followers  {anugdh^  also  aniicardh\  who  together 
lead  the  van ;  or  a  troop  of  brave  but  common  men  placed  be- 
fore others.  Between  the  'followers,'  the  paddmigdh  (viii.  96. 
32,  etc. )  seem  to  be  the  common  followers,  and  anu^dh  more 
the  socli  of  the  leading  knight,  as  these  tenns  are  usually  em- 
ployed ;  though  conversely  anugdh  may  designate  the  whole 
army  following.  The  'army-guards,'  setidgopdh^  are  special 
heroes,  selected  not  as  leaders  of  reserve,  but  as  watchei's  of  the 
wings  and  tail  of  the  army,  yet  active  in  the  fight.f 

Tlie  whole  action  of  tlie  army  depends  theoretically  on  the 
commander-in-chief ;  and  although  this  is  not  so  on  the  side  of 
the  Panduft,  where  the  to-be-lauded  heroes  are  made  most 
prominent,  yet  even  here  siich  consideration  is  shown  for  the 
position  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were  in  this  office  a  survival 
of  one  more  important  than  it  is.  The  connnander  is  repre- 
sented as  all  in  all  as  regards  defeat.  At  his  fall  the  anny  is 
ipso  facto  routed. :{: 

The  (Turu<*ommander  commands  both  by  silence  and  by 
speech.  None  would  dare  to  light  without  being  ordered  by 
him  (vii.  112. 14).  Hut,  especially  in  the  election,  other  signs 
remain  that  the  office  of  commander  is  a  survival  of  the  king's 
own  office.  The  king  is  put  forward  more  and  more,  not  as 
a  tighter,  but  as  a  '  friendly  sign,'  to  encourage  the  soldiers, 
and  his  position  in  front  is  even  thus  casually  explained. ^ 

The  carlv  kinj?  was  his  own  commander;  the  later  com- 
mander-in-chief  represented  the  dying  military  function  of  the 
now  eifeniinate  monarch.      Thus  written,  from  that  later  pe- 


*  Com  1)11  re  jn'ahanitdrh  (^'7'es{hCih  jyralutrani  Hampracaki^ire^  vi.52. 1  ; 
46. 18,  etc. 

\  scmlgopah,  vii.  163.  7  ;  sendgopta^  ib.  10;  Hdinikah,  vii.  2.  9. 

X  Compare  of  (Jalya's  death  the  remark  tasmin  hate  hatam  aavram, 
ix.  7.  JJT  (imitated  H.  vi.  44.  40.  hate  tasmin  hatam  Harvath  tarn  hanis- 
ifdmi).  Compare  the  passiige  vii.  122.  12  IT.  :  ridrute  trayf  sdi)iyasifa 
udyakt'  ka  'nijah  sthnst/ati.  and  ih.  27.  (^'alya  told  the  kin^  to  order  a 
retreat  as  soon  as  Karna  fell.  viii.  95.  4.  '  Witlioiit  the  leader  the  army 
cannot  stand  a  moment/  vii.  5.  8. 

ij  Wilson's  remark  that  the  general  remains  in  the  rear  (Works,  iv. 
;J0."))  is  (me  of  tliose  theoretical  statements  that  opening  the  Epic  alone 
<lisproves.  The  '  sign.'  literally  *  well-marked.'  vii.  :J4.  18,  is  a  late 
cand  novel  idea  :  but  the  ideii  of  the  king  as  a  *  sun  enveloped  in 
clouds*  (viii.  7.  16),  i.  e.  as  a  spectator  of  battle,  is  common  :  it  is.  how- 
ever, also  late,  and  the  fact  that  the  Kuru  king  is  more  often  repre- 
sented thus,  while  the  Pandu  king  is  more  often  an  individual,  inde- 
pendent lighter,  ])oints  to  their  relative  civilization.  There  were  more 
prowess-deeds  to  record  of  one  than  of  the  other.  A  kingly  survival  in 
the  commander's  office  mav  be  found  in  the  circs  shouted  at  his  elec- 
tion  :  Jira,  jahi  (^atrfin  :  and  the  kingly  wor<l  anu^'ddhi  kurun  (used  of 
a  commander),  ix.  7.  10  ;  vii.  4.  11. 
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nod  the  armies  are  both  provided  with  a  commander.  But 
the  Pandiis'  commander  is  a  figure-head,  while  that  of  tl»e 
more  advanced  Kurus  is  all-important.  i 

The  general  order  of  the  day  remains  to  be  considered.  It 
is  ridiculously  assumed  that  the  battle-order  of  the  morning  is 
intact  at  night ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  day  '  the  two 
armies  withdrew  to  camp,  according  to  their  divisions,  their 
order,  and  their  squads,'  an  absurd  remark  in  face  of  th6  utt«r 
disorder  of  the  whole  day.* 

What  was  the  condition  on  the  field  in  actual  battle  ?  There 
was  no  order  whatever,  after  the  first  plunge  into  the  fight.  As 
soon  as  the  armies  meet,  we  read  that  there  was  complete  disorder 
(e.  g.  vii.  187. 1-5).  This  is  caused  in  two  ways.  The  mass  is  help- 
less and  imbecile,  left  to  itself  ;  the  knight  is  reckless  and  fool- 
hardy. Instead  of  remaining  to  attack  the  division  allotted  to 
him  at  the  outset  of  the  day,  he  rushes  about  wherever  he 
pleases,  and  the  slightest  incident  sends  him  shooting  trans- 
versely across  the  neld,  discomforting  his  friends  almost  as 
nmch  as  his  foes.  The  knightly  proficiency  in  'mancKuvres,' 
either  of  weapon-skill  or  of  chariot-skill,  leads  directly  to  this 
individual  excellence  and  weakness  of  the  mai?s.  It  is  a 
combat  of  duels  and  push.  Each  knight  flings  himself  in 
front  of  another,  and  tlie  two  then  '  circle,'  or  wheel  al)out 
each  other,  in  the  method  admired  by  the  Greek  observers,  un- 
til one  is  confused  or  weakened ;  for  the  charioteers  do  the 
twisting  (except  incidentally),  while  the  knights  have  to  kee}) 
their  balance  and  shoot.  As  the  cars  constantly  tip  over, 
the  shooting  must  have  been,  as  described,  rather  wild.  Mean- 
while the  regiments  led  by  the  knights  into  the  field  either 
stand  stock-still  and  look  on  at  the  spectacle,  or  they  fling 
themselves  against  each  other,  two  unheeded  masses,  and,  cut- 
ting and  chopping  each  other  in  a  promiscuous  manner,  lend 
their  weight  against  the  foe.  More  than  weight  we  can 
scarcely  call  it.  No  fndividual  common  man  is  important. 
While  this  by-play  goes  on,  one  knight  is  slain  or  flees. 
Then  all  his  soldiers  run  away,  since  they  fight  not  for  a  cause 
but  for  a  leader.  PAnoipes  j)ro  victoria pugnant^  cfmiitefi pro 
principe.f 


*  vii.  17. 1 :  yathdbhdgaih  yathdnydyarh  yathdgulmaih  ca  {nyavigetdih 
te  8ene).  The  *  array*  may  be  used  of  a  small  part ;  a  *  counter-array*  is 
a  term  applied  even  to  a  sudden  stand  against  a  body  of  elephants ; 
each  chief  has  his  own  *  array*  (vii.  96.8  ;  98.  28). 

f  The  manoeuvres,  rndrgay  are  made  by  all  the  armv  at  the  opening 
of  the  fourteenth  day  :  that  is,  the  troops  advance  exhibiting  their  dex- 
terity in  whirling  weapons,  etc.  In  vii.  122.  78,  after  a  spirited  conflict, 
each  champion  *  returns  to  his  own  array,*  which  had  stood  by  looking 
on  ;  but  generally  the  duel  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  the  foot-soldiers. 
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Some  idea  of  the  confusion  as  depicted  may  be  gathered 
from  the  constant  references  to  the  rushing  of  war-cars  and 
the  trampling  of  elephants  and  cavalry,  which  are  themselves 
employed  to  '  box  in'  a  knight,  and  from  the  descriptions  of 
the  general  fighting :  extracts  from  which  will  counteract  the 
theoretical  '  order'  of  the  poet,  both  of  course  the  offspring  of 
his  imagination,  but  one  evidently  from  imagining  a  code  in 
practice,  the  other  from  the  actual  practices  of  the  field.* 
'  There  was  darkness  and  noise ;  invisible  became  heaven, 
earth,  and  points  of  the  horizon ;  blinded  with  dust  were  the 
soldiers.'  Again :  '  No  knights  now  shun  each  other ;  without 
law  or  order  they  fight;  with  their  own  fathers,  with  their 
own  sons.'  The  field  is  one  where  '  double  thousands  of  char- 
iots, elephants,  horses,  and  foot  are  contending ;'  where  '  seas 
of  war-cars'  rush ;  where  '  father  knew  not  son,  nor  son  father ;' 
where  '  none  could  say  '*  this  is  I,"  but  father  fought  with  son, 
friend  slew  friend,  tlie  mother's  brother  slew  his  sister's  son ; 
each  slew  his  owti  ;  lawless  was  the  tight.'f 

In  spite  of  all  this^  we  are  told  that  strict  order  prevailed, 
and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  (explained  in  the  next 
paragraph),  every  knight  sought  to  kill  a  knight,  every  ele- 
phant was  i>itted  just  against  an  elephant,  no  foot-man  fought 
but  with  one  of  his  kind.:]: 

*  The  '  boxing  in*  of  a  knight  by  means  of  elephants  and  cavalry  is 
described,  e.  g.  in  vii.  171.  2  ff.  :  parivavriili  aamantatali,  enaih  kofthaki- 
kftya  saruatafjL,  literally  *  enchambering.* 

f  The  first  quotation  in  vii.  186.  20, 12  ff.  :  *  double  thousands*  in  vi. 
45.  81 ;  111.  14  (rathavaiigdh) ;  the  sea-simile,  with  'foam  of  flag/  etc., 
vii.  d9, 46-58 ;  *8on8  and  fathers.'  etc..  vi.  48. 24;  102.5;  *  mother's 
brother/  vii.  169. 47  ff. 

X  vi.  45. 83 ;  so  earlier,  iv.  32.  ^10,  and  often.  Tlie  following  quota- 
tions will  illustrate  some  of  the  points  above.  *A  hero  that  showing  his 
manliness  stands  at  the  head  of  the  army  should  be  bought  for  a  thou- 
sand,' says  the  Niti  (as  quoted  v.  57. 55  :  yah  tisfhetl  agratah).  The  com- 
mon footmen  do  nothing  without  the  '  headman*  to  direct  them  {inukhya^ 
vii.  170.  46).  All  the  forces,  once  in  action,  tight  over  the  field  indis- 
criminately. There  is  nothing  to  show  that  tlie  cavalry  fought  exclu- 
sively as  dei^endent  aiders  of  the  chariots  (compare  vi.  45. 87  :  tatra  tatra 
pradfi^yante  rathavCiranapatayah  sddinai;  ca  .  .  yndhyamdndli).  The 
proj)er  way  to  tight  is  to  liave  every  foot-soldier  fight  with  his  kind  ;  so 
with  elephant-fighters,  cavalry,  and  cliariot-ineu  (vii.  16».  40).  But,  as 
one  knight  is  expected  to  be  conversant  with  all  four  forms  (vii.  165.9, 
and  often),  and  is  generally  represented  as  shooting  indiscriminately, 
and  as  the  soldiers  with  hooks  were  stationed  in  such  a  way  as  to  pull 
at  the  men  in  armor,  it  is  improbable  that  this  formula  was  ever  put 


and  eulogized  l>efore  retreiving  tlie  sendpatitva  (5.  13) :  he  then  says  :  '  I 
know  the  Veda  and  the  six  limbs  of  the  Veda :   1  know  the  mdnavl 


vidyd,  the  trdiyamlxtka  isvastra  (divine  science  of  bow  and  arrow),  and 
the  various  weajwns.  But  Dro^a  was,  as  said  by  t\w  Epic  itself,  a  great 
rarity.     The  commander  makes  his  own  stipulations  :  thus.  Drona  will 
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The  '  door  of  the  array '  is  probably  an  opening  in  the  ranks. 
The  '  door-place'  of  a  camp  is  familiar  (dmradeqa^  x.  5. 40),  but 
in  battle  this  seems  to  be  only  an  exit  in  the  chariot-line  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  made  for  example  at  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
as  when  Droi^ia  goes  out  and  looks  at  the  toe's  array,  and  then 
returns  to  '  tlie  door  of  his  array'  (vii.  117.  34) ;  or  stands  there, 

not  kill  the  Pandu  (vii.  7.  7) :  Bhishma  will  not  kill  Qikhandin,  etc. 
The  confusion  in  the  field  is  illustrated  by  a  few  out  of  many  citations. 

*  They  fight  with  teeth  and  nails  and  feet '  (vi.  96. 45) ;  and  the  strife  is 
one  of  *  hair-pulling,'  for  *  tooth  to  tooth  and  nail  to  nail  they  fought ; 
with  feet  and  arms  the  fight  went  on'  (viii.  49. 80).  Such  fear  smites  the 
fighters  that  they  void  excrements  in  terror  (vi.  99. 26  et  passim).  Joy  as 
well  as  terror  marks  the  confusion  :  *  such  jov  came  upon  them  that  all 
the  bands  of  creatures  there  rejoiced  in  flesh  and  blood,  drinking  the 
blood  of  the  wounded'  (viii.  52. 36).  The  fallen  lay  *  hunting  for  water* 
{mrgaydih  cakrire  jalam,  vi.  46. 89).  The  great  hosts  *  reel  with  all  their 
warriors'  (lo(fyate  rathibhify  .  .  t?d/unt,  vi.  111.58);  *like  a  ship  broken 
in  the  deep'  appears  the  army  (vii.  2. 1 ;  5. 8 ;  45. 6-8) ;  and  *  the  battle 
is  one  of  snrieKs  and  screams ;  a  glorious  strife,  the  increaser  of  the 
realm  of  the  Grod  of  death' ;  for  *  absolute  confusion  reigns,  and  men, 
elephants,  cars,  all  alike  are  involved  in  destruction'  (vii.  169. 47  ;  25. 21, 
utpihjalikarh  yuddham ;  ib.  32. 75,  sukalilath  yamard§travivardhanam : 
cf .  vi.  1 18. 4).  Let  us  follow  those  scenes  a  little  further,  where  '  the  sound 
of  the  bow-string,  the  hail  of  hands  beaten,  the  lighting  of  club  and  of 
sword,'  are  depicted  (vii.  101. 27).  No  expression  occurs  more  often  than 
this  :  *  then  arose  a  din  tumultuous'  {tumtdali  gabdafy :  e.  g.  vii.  157. 31) ; 
and  to  explain  it  we  have  the  shouts  and  cries  attempted  in  language  : 
halahala,  hdlidy  are  the  sounds  on  all  sides  (vi.  47. 68;  48.82).  A 
more  minute  picture  is  presented :  *  everywhere  were  heard  the  cries 
"stand,"  *'I  am  standing,"  ** smite  him,"  **turn,"  "be  firm,"  "firm 
am  I,"  "strike  out;"  and  one  cried  for  help  "son;"  and  another, 
** brother;"  another,  "friend;"  another,  "cousin;"  another,  "com- 
rade;" another,  "brother  of  my  mother;"  and  they  shouted:  "do 
not  desert  me,"   "come  on,"   "advance,"   "why  fearest?"  "whither 

foest?"  "  fear  not" '  (vi.  59. 8,  18,  19).  Here,  as  elsewhere  (see  above,  p. 
41,  note)  the  viatula,  mother's  brother,  is  the  uncle  called  upon.  Com- 
pare the  *  lawless  strife'  of  ix.  9. 86  flf.,  where  all  abandoned  their  sons, 
brothers,  grandsires,  brothers  of  the  mother,  sons  of  the  sister  (46).  Such 
exhortations  are  strewn  everywhere  ;  such  scenets  are  found  on  almost 
every  page,  mixed  with  more  regular  ofiicial  exhortations,  such  as 

*  fight  ye  now,'  and  the  calm  response  *  'tis  well,'  *  all  right'  {yvdhyadhr 
vam ;  sddhu ;  bddham ;  vi.  59. 18  ff. ;  95. 46 ;  90. 52,  etc.).  A  ludicrous  tinge 
is  often  given,  as  where  one  hero  nves  a  fearful  yell,  and  the  other 

*  could  not  endure  that  lion-roar,'  and  consequently  made  a  still  greater 
noise  himself,  so  that '  all  the  army  was  frightened  and  ran  away'  (vi. 
54. 86).  The  knights  rush  on  '  like  tigers,  licking  their  lips'  (vi.  96. 22 ; 
111.  11).  The  chief  legitimate  noise,  beside  that  of  'hundreds  of  bells' 
(vii.  175. 11),  comes  from  conch-shell,  trumpet,  tom-tom,  and  the  like. 
As  observed  already,  music  begins  the  day  ;  for  *  where  the  drum  and 
pipe  is  silent  there  will  be  no  victory'  (vii.  85. 24).  Thus  Arjuna  notices 
its  absence  when  his  son  is  slain  (vii.  72. 11).  The  instruments  are  dis- 
cussed below.  Now  and  then,  but  rarely,  amid  these  tones  of  horror 
and  confusion  that  are  unpoetically  reproduced,  we  find  a  true  poetic 
touch.  Thus,  we  have  a  fine  bit  or  two  that  may  be  worth  quoting,  lest 
the  reader  think  the  battles  are  nothing  but  hubbubs.  A  knight  cries 
out  to  another  in  mid-battle  :  *  Press  on  ;  let  heaven  be  thy  leader.  For 
glory  and    for  victory,   press   on'    (vi.  112. 28) ;  and  a  conflict  is  de- 
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at  the  vifuhadvdra^  to  tight  (ib.  128. 19).*  This  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  five-fold  randhra  (Ag.  P.  241. 40)  of  a  battle-line. 

The  method  of  signalling  over  the  field  was  (to  send  a  mes- 
senger, or)  by  banner  or  horn.  The  flags  on  each  car  showed 
who  was  fighting,  as  the  symbols  were  well  known ;  but  in  case 
the  dnst  of  battle  obscured  the  fight,  the  knights  intimated  their 
proximity  by  their  horns  and  shells,  each  knight  being  recog- 
nizable by  the  noise  he  made.  Further,  the  peculiar  yell  or 
war-whoop  of  each  served  to  reveal  his  presence.  Often  the 
driver  is  told  to  '  drive  where  the  noise  is,  or  to  '  drive  where 
the  sound  of  arrows  is'  (vii.  171. 12);  but  generally  the  car  is 
driven  to  meet  a  particular  sound  of  one  horn  or  voice. 

In  the  pseudo-Epic  the  chief  array  described  seems  to  be  a  ' 
sendyoga  or  marching-order,  more  fitted  for  an  armed  caravan 
than  for  a  troop  entering  the  field,  a  line  of  swordsmen  being 
in  front,  wagons  behind,  and  the  women  in  the  centre.f  A 
comparison  of  Epic  practice  with  pseudo-Epic  and  Puranic 
precept  shows  that  in  tlie  latter  case  tlie  four-faced  army  is  now 
frequently  assumed  as  sixfold,  but  differently  defined  according 
to  kind  of  fighters,  and  age,  disposition,  etc.,  of  the  same ;  that 
the  general  rule  for  the  commander-in-chief  is  to  go  where  the 
danger  is ;  the  queen  and  the  king  with  the  treasure  are  to  be 
in  the  middle  (ydtra  rdjd  tatra  kogah\  with  the  ph<xlgu  sdin- 
yam  ;  the  cavalry  occupies  the  wings  or  centre,  on  their  flank 
are  the  chariots,  behind  these  the  elephants.  The  orders  of 
battle  are  now  distributed  in  such  manner  that  the  nmJcara,, 
{^yena^  and  sucl  arrays  are  used  when  the  attack  is  from  the 
front ;  the  ^ukata  ana  vajra^  when  from  the  rear.  An  anikam 
or  acies  is  reckoned  e(iual  to  nine  elephants  with  accompani- 
ments.     The  soldier  that  sleeps  on  his  post  by  day  is  to  be 

scribed  thus :  *  Pure  in  heart,  with  death  before,  and  heaven  their 
leader,  they  fought  a  noble  figbt*  (vii.  189. 8).  Again,  we  have  a  spirited 
comparison  :  *  who  meet  the  Fandus  in  the  fight,  they  return  not,  even 
as  rivers  return  not  from  the  sea  ;  but  they  that  turn  aside,  like  unbe- 
lievers from  the  Vedas,  like  them  shall  go  to  heir  (vii.  101.  3  if.).  Such 
expressions  as  *the  lightning  of  club  and  sword' (vii.  101.  27),  *  arrows 
like  swans  pursued  by  hawks*  (vii.  137. 27,  and  189. 33),  *  destructive  as 
death'  (pretardt,  viii.  14. 17) ;  and  exhortations,  as  in  the  foUowing : 
*  where  is  thy  mind,  and  where  thjr  pride,  where  thy  manhood  and 
where  thy  thunder  r  (vii.  122. 9,  garjitam) — serve  to  lighten  the  heavy 
cumbrous  description. 

*  I  think  p?7riyirfwirrt  is  thus  used  occasionally'  for  an  opening  in  the 
van,  but  cannot  cite  a  passage.   The  *  array'  in  vii.  124  is  merely  a  crowd. 

t  xii.  100.  43  ft.  In  this  passage  Brihaspati's  rule,  already  given,  is 
quoted.  In  ib.  99.  9  the  order  of  victory,  or  fighting  array,  is  obtained 
by  putting  the  knights  in  the  midst  of  the  elephants ;  the  anHsadinalf, 
of  cavalrv  in  the  midst  of  the  knights ;  and  next  to  them,  the  foot. 
The  battle-rules  in  ib.  96.  3  (compare  100.  26)  =  M.  vii.  91  are  the  sche- 
matic rules  against  cruelty.  In  96. 4  the  slaves  of  war,  enslaved  for  a 
year,  are  mentioned. 
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beaten ;  by  night,  to  be  killed  (either  trampled  to  death  by 
elephants  or  beheaded).  A  deserter  is  to  be  killed,  '  like  a 
beast.'  The  soldiers  are  to  be  rewarded  from  the  king's  treas- 
ury for  special  acts  of  bravery,  such  as  killing  the  hostile  king 
or  crown-prince.  A  distribution  of  proper  opponents  sets  three 
horses  and  fifteen  foot  to  an  elephant.  Tlie  vyuha  has  seven 
formal  divisions,  including  the  reserve  {pratigraha).  The  go- 
Tnutnhi  is  recognized  as  a  formal  vyuha.  The  special  object 
of  chariots  is  here  descril)ed  as  splitting  up  infantry-lines,  and 
their  possible  absence  from  battle  is  noted.  Further  numerical 
particularities  and  un-Epic  divisions  of  the  army,  e.  g.  hhoga^ 
are  useful  to  compare  only  with  the  Nitisara  {jL.  Nit.  19. 30  ; 
41.  53,  etc.)*  and  kindred  works. 

Holtzmann  would  reduce  the  eighteen  days  of  fighting  de- 
scribed by  our  present  Epic  to  tliree ;  but  there  seems  to  me  no 
necessity  for  rejecting  Droi:ia  entirely,  although  this  parvan  has 
been  greatly  expanded  and  tilled  in  with  repetitions.  The  four 
days  obtainable  by  reckoning  one  to  each  commander  on  the 
Kuru  side  bear  no  further  analogy  to  the  four  days  of  fighting 
about  Troy  than  in  their  number,  and  casual  similarities  inci- 
dental to  poetic  narration. 

I  have  said  that  strategy  is  almost  confined  to  tactics  in  the 
Hindu  army.  These  tactics,  in  one  final  word,  give  us  two 
leading  principles  of  battle :  first,  fighting  is  to  be  done  by 
soldiers  arrayed  in  groups,  not  in  extended  lines ;  second,  con- 
centrated forces  are  absolutely  necessary  in  attacking  a  larger 
number  of  men ;  these  concentrated  forces  should  be  arrayed 
in  one  long  column  of  groups  of  combatants.  The  first  of 
these  is  seen  in  the  practice,  the  second  in  the  precepts,  of 
the  Epic.  The  only  strategical  rule  formally  expressed  is  '  let 
one  know  his  enemy.' 

5.  TJie  laxm  of  battle, — The  '  law  of  conflict'  is  made  like  a 
treaty,  and  is  said  to  have  been  f onnally  proclaimed  before  the 
war  Degan.  Let  us  examine  this.  We  nnd  it  broken  through 
the  whole  war.  We  find  practically  no  reference  made  to  it. 
When  its  principles  are  broken,  if  the  crime  is  reproved,  it  is 
not  said  '  the  treaty  was  broken,'  but '  the  eternal  right  was 
destroyed ;'  and  such  cases  of  reproof  are  rare,  and  affect  only 
a  portion  of  the  treaty,  while  tiie  breaking  of  other  portions 
passes  umioticed.  It  is  therefore,  as  its  very  formality  shows, 
a  late  but  interesting  document.  It  reads  as  follows  (vi.  1.27 
ff.) :  Article  one  :  Knights  must  contend  in  an  orderly  manner, 
and  may  not  use  their  weapons  against  non-combatants  ('  who 

*  xii.  97. 28.  Rajaniti,  241  (note  verses  1  and  2 :  ^atfvidJiam  balanij 
mdulay  bhutttj  ^enif  s^ihxdy  dvi^ad,  dtavika ;  8a4<ingam,  mantra,  koga, 
paddti,  dqva,  ratha,  dvipa). 
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enter  the  figlit  to  tight  with  the  voice  alone  niiist  be  fought  by 
the  voi(}e  alone').  Article  two  :  They  that  retire  from  the  con- 
flict must  be  pennitted  to  go  (unharmed).  Article  tliree : 
Those  only  of  like  sort  may  contend  together :  charioteer  must 
attack  charioteer;  elephant-riders,  elephant-riders;  horsemen, 
horsemen ;  foot-soldiers,  foot-soldiers.  Article  four :  Notice 
must  be  given  before  striking ;  and  no  knight  shall  attack  an 
eneniy  that  is  disabled,  that  apj^eals  for  mercy,  that  is  in  dis- 
tress or  perplexity,  that  is  already  engaged  with  a  third  party, 
that  chances  to  be  without  armor  or  weaponless.  A  note  is 
added  specifying  that  those  inviolate  are  charioteers  (or  her- 
alds), weapon-carriers,  horn-blowers,  drummers. 

This  last  law  is  frequently  violated  by  the  best  knights  on 
both  sides.  Arjuna  is  most  blamed,  but  he  has  ample  provo- 
cation, his  own  son  having  been  deceitfully  slain.  As  already 
shown,  he  is  made  to  do  no  wrong,  even  in  killing  Kan\a; 
and  in  the  earlier  book  (though  later  in  time)  he  is  made  to  say, 
in  the  spirit  of  this  law,  to  the  suppliants  whom  he  has  con- 
quered: 'Not  I  wish  to  kill  those  distressed,  I  will  comfort 
you'  (iv.  07. 5).  In  the  tone  of  this  nile  is  also  (vi.  107. 77  flF.) : 
'  It  is  not  a  fair  flght  when  one  contends  with  another  who  has 
cast  away  his  arms,  or  who  is  fallen,  or  whose  annor  or  stand- 
ard is  broken,  or  who  runs  away,  or  who  is  afraid,  or  who 
surrenders,  saying  "  I  am  thine,"  or  who  is  a  woman,  or  who 
bears  a  woman's  name,  or  who  is  devoid  of  strength  (skill? 
vikala),  or  who  has  only  one  son,  or  who  is  not  forewarned 
{(ipra(^afita^  not  '  unesteemed').'  In  general  tvnns,  *  the  waiTior 
that  does  not  cease  at  a  proper  time  for  mercy  is  hated  by  all 
creatures,  and  destroyed  here  and  hereafter  (iii.  27. 40 ;  ef.  v.  33. 
50).  This  is  the  warrior-law  known  of  old  by  the  great-hearted 
gods,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  sneaking  'laws  of  wild  tribes' 
{(la^yudharma).  Included  among  those  that  may  not  be  slain 
are,  by  univei-sal  rule,  a  woman,  a  child,  an  old  man,  or  in 
fact  anyone  unable  to  contend.*  One  defenseless,  whether 
met  in  open  tight,  or  coming  in  battle  or  to  one's  house  as 
a  suppliant,  received  the  sacred  right  of  protection — the  right 
of  a  sui)pliant  (i.  170. 3<),  42);  ami  there  are  furtlier  general 
limitations  (ii.  41.13  ff.)  in  regard  to  slaying  women,  cows, 
priests,  hosts,  suppliants.  If  in  war  this  '  suppliant's  right'  is 
taken  advantage  of,  the  saved  suppliant  becomes  the  depend- 
ent of  the  savior,  the  latter  is  now  his  Guru  (ii.  38. 7 ;  see 
above,  pp.  104,  107,  notes).  But  the  Epic  came  before 
the  law  ;   and  one   chief  hero   slays   a  foe  tliat  stands   '  with 

♦vii.  143.8:  156.2;  viii.  69.  26  ;  98.9;  90.  lllflf.  ;  iii.  IS.  13.  Cf.  the 
same  in  xii.  95.  7  flf . ;  96. 3,  with  later  aclditions ;  and  in  Manu  and  other 
law-books. 
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face  averted,'  another  engaged  with  a  third,  another  who 
surrenders.  So  it  is  quoted  as  a  'marvel'  that  Bhima  once 
refrained  from  slaying  his  foe  fallen  on  the  ground  (i.  190.  29, 
dqcaryam  .  .  cakdra  .  .  pdtitam  hhv/mdu  nd  ^vadhlt).  The 
doctrine  is  old,  the  practice  is  natural,  and  naturally  older  than 
the  kindly  rule.  The  suppliant  is,  outside  of  the  fever  of  bat- 
tle, never  injured;  but  as  to  the  battle-rules,  when  Bhishma 
lights  as  commander,  we  find  him  at  one  time  alone  attacked 
by  ten  men  together  (vi.  113. 2).  When  flung  from  his  chariot 
(vi.  48.  95),  Bhishma  is  '  attacked  by  all  together ;'  '  conjoined 
rows  of  fighters'  once  charged  at  him  (vi.  89. 16  fF.).  So 
much  for  tlie  morality  in  this  point  on  one  side.  Bhishma 
leads  the  Kurus.  But  tlie  Ptodu  heroes  are  equally  made 
the  subject  of  universal  attack.  We  find  Ira  van  in  a  Ukc  posi- 
tion :  '  One  with  many  he  fought,  nor  did  he  waver'  (vi.  90. 37). 
Arjuna,  too,  defends  himself  with  '  divine  weapons'  (vi.  117. 36). 
Such  also  had  his  opponents.  In  one  place  (vi.  58. 2  flF.)  they  all 
fought  against  Arjuna,  flinging  at  him  every  kind  of  weapon — 
and  that  too  when  they  have  '  walled  him  in'  {kosthalclkrtya) ; 
'  but  he,  the  great  hero,  warded  off  that  rain  of  grasshoppers' 
{vrstih  Qalahhwidrn).  Again  (vi.  52. 39)  they  all  attacked  Ar- 
juna together,  crying  '  bah !  to  knightly  rules'  {dhik  ksdtram 
dhai^main).  Bhima  also  was  attacked  by  four  at  once,  who 
threw  knives  and  darts  at  him  (vi.  113. 39).  As  if  to  certify 
that  the  allusion  to  '  knightly  rules'  was  but  a  proleptic  addi- 
tion, we  find  often  such  admissions  as  are  conveyed  by  the 
astonishment  at  the  feat  of  the  one  hero  :  '  a  wonder  we  saw 
then,  how  one  fought  with  many'  (vi.  74. 22 ;  and  ib.  75.  36, 
'how  all  fought  with  one').  It  is  a  cause  of  great  reproof  to 
Arjuna  that  he  fought  luifairly.  No  knight  had  more  provo- 
cation. Arjuna's  own  son  was  foully  murdered,  and  that  by 
full-grown  chiefs,  while  he  was  but  a  boy  of  sixteen.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  battle-car,  surrounded,  and  deliberately  knocked 
on  the  head  with  a  club :  '  he  fought  alone  in  the  fight,  and  was 
slain  alone  by  many' ;  '  he  the  mere  boy,  the  boy-hearted'  (vii.  49. 
14 ;  51. 13 ;  52.  3).  As  the  son  was  foully  slain  to  dishearten  the 
father,  so  every  means  was  taken  to  destroy  unfairly  the  latter. 
'  Even  in  the  reqr  he  was  surrounded  by  barbarians'  at  the  op- 
posing king's  express  command  (while  fighting  with  Kari;ia : 
viii.  81. 1  flf.).  The  Kurus'  great  hero,  who  unites  the  virtues 
of  a  Nestor  with  the  dullness  of  a  Hesiod-  has  a  very  simple 
rule  in  fighting :  '  fight  fairly  {drjameiui)  witn  every  one ;  but  if 
one  employs  trickery,  employ  trickery' (wiery«i?l;  v.  193. 10). 
Kar^a  sinli  to  death  because  the  model  hero  of  the  Ptodus  vi- 
olates the  rule  that  it  is  not  fair  to  shoot  a  foe  unable  to  defend 
himself.  So  terrible  appeared  this  violation,  that  God  is  made 
to  prompt  him  to  the  act ;    he  does  not  really  wish  to  kill 
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Kama ;  thus  ^  he  is  noble  and  abides  by  his  manly  duty'  (viii. 
90.70) ;  but  God,  Indravaraja,  says  'slay  now,'  and  he  regret- 
fully does  so.  But  he  need  not  have  scrupled.  One  of  his  foes,  a 
very  worthy  priest-knight,  beholding  a  warrior  wounded  and  de- 
fenseless lying  in  the  bottom  of  his  car,  immediately  smote  the 
unfortunate  one  '  with  many  arrows,  eager  to  slay.'  Thus  did  the 
worthy  Kripa  (vii.  169. 81).     He  was  not  much  worse  than  Ar- 

J'una's  demoniac  nephew,  who  slays  the  unslayable  Alambusha, 
lings  him  to  the  ground,  cuts  oil  his  head,  and  casts  it  into  the 
chariot  of  the  dead  man's  king  (vii.  174. 40).  Examine  the  night 
battle ;  it  does  not  need  the  words  of  the  text  to  tell  us,  yet  they 
do  tell  us,  that  no  rules  of  battle  were  observed  (vii.  169.  50). 
'  liules  of  good  men,'  even  '  rules  of  heroes,'  are  alluded  to 
(mradharina^  vi.  59. 81-82),  but  w^e  notice  that  whenever  a  hero 
'  makes  up  his  mind  to  fight  in  an  Aryan  way,'  he  violates  all 
'  laws'  of  magnanimity.  The  real  meaning  of  fighting  in  an 
Aryan  or  noble  way  is  to  rush  amid  the  foes  ana  fight  to  the 
death,  sparing  no  one.* 

The  God  of  the  Pandus  advises  Arjuiia  (who  will  not  con- 
sent, but  others  eagerly  do)  to  'put  away  all  right,'  and  try  to 
kill  the  commander-in-chief  oijposing  by  tricking  him  into  be- 
lieving that  his  son  is  dead.  The  king  of  the  Pandus  agrees  to 
this,  and  the  silly  trick  is  pcrformed.+  The  same  expression  of 
'  rejecting  right'  is  used  again  when  a  whole  corj^s  is  disbanded 
(vii.  192. 83).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  right  was  a  vague  thing, 
a  sentiment  of  uncertain  honor  rather  than  a  rule,  and  could  l)e 
violated  without  nmch  compunction  on  either  side.  Later  the 
law,  or  the  later  sentiment  formulated  in  law,  forbids  what  was 
done,  and  tries  to  cloak  it.  No  authority  is  given  for  such  rules. 
The  rule  is  given  that  a  king  should  tight  with  a  king  {raja 
rdjM  yo(l<lhacyah\  but,  except  by  acciaent,  no  such  nile  is 
observed  (vii.  162.49-50).  It  is  applied  only  when  king  meets 
king,  which,  of  course,  often  happens ;  but  as  often  tiie  king 
contends  with  an  inferior. 

As  a  general  thing,  very  sensible  explanations  are  given  of 
the  reason  why  'irregular'  acts  are  done.  Arjuna  cut  oflf  Bhu- 
rijravas's  arm  while  the  latter  was  contending  with  a  friend  of 
Arjuna.  The  *  rule'  of  chivalry  is  that  when  two  men  are  fight- 
ing a. third  shall  not  interfere.     IIow  does  Arjuna  excuse  him- 


♦  dryarh  yiiddhe  matirh  kftiu't,  vi.  86.  81 ;  vii.  22.  2  ;  compare  vi.  88. 44. 
Also  R.  vi.  16.  72  udem). 

f  Dro^a  is  easily  made  to  believe  the  story  of  his  son's  death,  for  he 
thinks  that  *  a  Pandu  cannot  tell  a  be.'  The  excuse  for  this  act  is,  that 
'  a  man  is  not  besmirched  with  a  lie  told  for  life's  sake/  here  wrested 
to  mean  *  told  for  the  sake  of  a  foe's  death  :*  vii.  190. 11.  4»3,  47.  Arjuna 
wished  to  capture  him  alive,  but  thev  cut  his  head  off :  ib.  192. 63  if. ; 
198. 63.    This  scene  is,  however,  plainly  an  interpolation. 
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self  ?  He  says  :  Bliurif  ravas  was  on  the  war-path,  and  tried  to 
kill  my  friend ;  in  war  there  is  no  law ;  fathers  even  kill  their 
own  sons,  etc. ;  I  should,  indeed,  have  sinned  if  I  had  neglected 
my  friend,  for  he  needed  my  help ;  I  therefore  cut  oflE  his  antag- 
onist's arm ;  it  is  silly  to  talk  about  *  tiffhtine;  with  one  person 
only' ;  how  can  one  man  be  always  lighting  with  one  onlv  i  how 
could  there  be  any  real  conflict  if  one  were  to  light  witli  one  ?* 

The  especial  reputation  of  Arjuna's  elder  brother  rests  on  his 
cruelty ;  lie  is  Bhima,  the  fear-maker ;  his  son  is  but  half  hu- 
man (vi.  110. 13).  The  frequent  exercise  of  ^shooting  into  open 
wounds'  as  a  test  of  skill  conveys  an  idea  of  the  normal  atroci- 
ties practiced  (viii.  90.  66^  and  often). 

Drona  cries  out  to  Karna  '  make  the  boy  tuni  his  head,  and 
then  hit  him' ;  who  did  as  he  was  told,  and,  after  slaying  the 
youth's  steeds,  attacked  him  with  the  help  of  six  other  men 
(vii.  48.  29  ff.). 

The  dtatdijiih-YvAe  i)ermits  one  to  kill  anybody  that  tries  to 
take  his  life.f  The  formal  list  of  those  '  not  to  be  killed'  is 
often  given ;  but  if,  for  instance,  it  be  the  duty  of  the  elephant- 
riders  '  to  catch  by  the  hair  and  cut  the  head  off'  (vi.  57. 14),  are 
we  to  suppose  that  these  agile  monkeys  waited  to  see  if  the  man 
over  whom  they  tramped  was  in  proper  condition,  or  '  had  a  son,' 
or  fulfilled  other  requisites  of  an  object  of  slaughter  ?  Or  is  it  the 
noble  knight  for  whom  these  rules  are  made  ?  But  tenderness  was 
unmanly.  Arjmia  grieves  over  the  death  of  his  old  teacher, 
but  Bhima  cries  out  at  him : '  lo,  he  talks  like  a  priest ;  .  .  a  knight 
lives  in  destruction.  .  .  Compassion  is  for  women  .  .  .  but  a 
warrior  is  by  name  a  destroyer,'  etc.  (vii.  197. 4).  Absolute  de- 
struction is  the  aim  of  all  in  the  field.  '  To  die  in  battle  and  to 
escape  a  foe — that  is  the  highest  joy,  and  this  the  highest  crime' 
(viii.  93. 55  ff.,  59 ;  the  same  in  ix.  3.  57 ;  4. 10).  This  is  the  real 
(Iharma^  or  rule  of  knightly  right.  But  we  have  a  theoretical 
dharmu^  a  theoretical  'Aryan-hght' ;  and  in  such  a  case  (re- 
ferred to  above)  it  is  carefully  explained  that  'on  this  occasion 
they  did  not  use  barbed  or  poisoned  arrows.'  But  here  the  veil 
drawn  over  the  old  battle  is  too  thin  to  hide  it ;  for  barl)cd 
and  j>oisoned  arrows  were  used  throughout  the  war. 

The  knights  '  know  polity'  (viii.  10. 14),  and  can  quote  the 
wrong  doings  of  their  adversaries ;  but  when  thev  do  so,  it  is 
regarded  as  sufficient  answer  to  hold  up  the  list  of  '  wrong'  act* 
perpetrated  by  the  accuser  and  his  party.  Tit  for  tat  is  ajxilogy 
enough  (vii.  198  ;  viii.  91. 1  ff.).      Kight  is  revenge.     It  is  de- 

*  ekasyai  'kerui  hi  kathaiii  sarhgrdma^  samhhav^yatij  vii.  148. 28. 
ThiH  conduct  is  contrasted  with  dryakarmaj  vs.  10. 

t  Given  in  vi.  1(>7.  101 ;  literal  use  in  ix.  11.  11,  'attacking*;  with 
twisted  application,  x.  1. 5*3. 
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clared  to  be  bo  in  ho  iiiany  words,  as  Justice  is  declared  to  be  a 
weak  god.  '  The  wise  say  that  Justice  protects  one ;  ever  have 
I  been  just,  but  Justice  protects  me  not;  Justice  destroys  its 
devotees,  but  never  protects' — so  speaks  the  great  Kuru  (viii. 
90. 87).  *  I  shall  pay  my  debts  to  my  fathers  and  to  my  mother,' 
cries  Bliima ;  or  again :  '  I  shall  be  clear  of  debt  to  my  dead 
father' — these  words  mean  that  the  speaker  is  about  to  revenge 
himself  or  avenge  his  parents — this  was  his  'right'  (vi. 91.26; 
vii.195.21). 

As  a  general  rule,  a  knight  is  killed  without  mercy.  We  saw 
above,  however,  that  Arjuna  wishes  to  capture  Dro^a  alive,  or 
rather  to  snare  him  ;  and  so  Duryodliana  requests  Drona  him- 
self not  to  Kill  Yudhishthira,  but  to  capture  him  alive  and  bring 
him  l)efore  him.*  Those  '  fated  to  be  Killed  by  one'  are  avoided 
by  othei's  (vii.  128. 3(5).  And,  not  to  say  there  is  no  niagnanim- 
ity,  let  us  close  these  typical  passages  by  one  rare,  and  in  its 
rarity  worth  noticing.  Karna  does  not  talce  the  life  of  Nakula 
who  has  attacked  lum  ;  he  disarms,  but  does  not  slay.  Giv- 
ing him  his  life,  he  says,  '  Go  now,  light  with  thy  equals ;  de- 
imrt.'  So  the  knight '  ready  to  die  was  spared  by  Kar^a ;  and 
he  returned,  ashamed'  (Wii.  24.48  ff.). 

Must  we  also  regard  the  private  com])a<*,ts  as  late  \  These 
are  taken  in  self-defense,  or  to  promote  joint  action.  The  most 
famous  is  the  great  conspiracy.  At  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
day,  the  Kurus  resolve  on  slaying  Arjuna  as  best  they  may. 
They  '  make  an  oath  in  respect  of  the  battle'  {Irtm  qapatlmin 
dh(iv('\  to  the  effect  that  tliey  will  all  attack  Arjuna  tx>gether, 
and  they  will  kill  him  or  go  to  hell.  On  making  this  vow,  they 
C(msummate  it  bv  a  libation  and  sacrifice.  First  they  seize  the 
holy  X'v^;//-grass  garments,  with  girdles  of  ///  an\  and  then  they 
swear  their  'oath  of  war'  (rauffrrala).  Agjiinst  magic  they 
put  on  these  Zv^/;r/-grass  garments ;  and  then  they  bind  on  their 
armor,  after  they  have  anointed  with  ghee.  1  hen  comes  the 
oath,  and  they  swear  'by  glory  and  victory,'  'by  rich  sacrifices,' 
'in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  and  worlds,  and  liells;  and  in  the 
hearing  of  all  existent  things' — standing  over  the  consecrated 
fire :  'may  we  go  to  the  world  of  the  evil  ones  if  we  do  not  kill 
him,  or  if  not  killing  him  we  retire.'  Then  they  go  out  and 
challenge  Arjuna  (iihcoyafitnh^  'caII  him  out'),  who  resjMmds 
by  his  own  <»ath :  'A  vow  have  I  taken,  and  this  is  my  vow: 
that  challenged  in  conflict  I  ne'er  shall  retire'  (vii.  17. 1S-3JM. 
The  challenge  is  here  given  after  the  avit/idra  or  formal  return 
to  camp.+     Such  pledges  of  mutual  support  are  given  between 

*  niHujrdham  gflutva  ....  matsannpam  ihd  'tiaya,  vii.  12.6. 
t  In  like  manner  Arjuna  himself  curses  himHelf  *  bv  all  the  worlds, ' 
etc.,  if  he  fail  to  kill  Jayadratha  (vii.  73.  ^  flf.).     So  bhriHhtadyunuia 
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the  chiefs  elsewhere,  9&  in  the  ease  of  Qalya,  who  agrees  with  a 
friend  thus :  '  we  will  make  an  agreement ;  we  will  nmtually 
protect  us;  let  him  of  us  be  guilty  of  the  five  cardinal  sins,  and 
all  the  little  sins,  who  tights  alone  (not  aiding),  or  deserts  when 
fighting'  (ix.  8. 8  ff.).  But  we  find  the  king  reproved  later  for 
breaking  this  agreement,  and  urged  to  go  forward  and  help  (ix. 
18. 20). 

Little  private  vows  are  frequent.  One  makes  a  vow  {^yvtta) 
never  to  have  his  back  pierced  with  arrows  (v.  185. 25-0). 
Another  '  vows  the  vow  of  the  devils'  {ns'iLra\  which  is  '  never 
to  have  his  feet  washed  nor  to  eat  meat  until  he  kill  Ar juna'  (iii. 
257. 14).  Anotlier  swears  to  drink  his  foe's  heart's  blood,  and 
fulfils  it  twelve  years  later.*  An  early  case  binds  a  man  to  kill 
any  one  that  draws  blood  from  his  king,  except  in  war — this  is 
also  a  '  vow'  (iv.  68. 55). 

Alongside  of  'wrong-fighting'  we  may  put  boasting.  This  is 
declared  to  be  un-Aryan ;  but  there  is  no  warrior  who  boasts 
more  than  he  that  quotes  the  rule — though  it  would  be  diflicult 
to  say  which  of  all  the  chiefs  was  the  greatest  braggart.f  Only 
one  pure  regulation  seems  to  be  felt  as  binding  on  the  Aryans, 
and  that  is  not  found  in  the  formally  adopted  code.  There  is 
a  general  fighting  rule,  quoted  as  '  a  decision  of  the  gdtttra  (or 
legal  work),  to  the  effect  that  'one  must  not  strike  below  the 
navel'  ;J  and  any  violation  of  this  rule  results  in  the  violator's 
l)eing  stigmatized  as  '  crooked  and  un-Aryan."  He  ultimately, 
it  is  observed,  will  go  t4)  hell.  As  this  is  the  only  rule  quoted 
as  '  legal'  (opposed  to  vague  '  rules  of  right'),  and  as  there  is  no 
excuse  at  all  c»ffered  for  nie  person  that  breaks  it,  it  seems  as  if 
it  might  really  be  an  old  fighting-rule.  At  any  ra^,  to  believe 
this  does  not  involve  our  believing  in  the  strained  courtesy  of 
the  other  rules,  although  the  early  codes  may  have  taught  con- 
sideration for  helpless  persons  in  general  terms.  Such  a  simple 
law  may  well  have  beeji  generally  adopted,  and  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  micomipted  Aryan  morality  still  preserved  on 
our  side  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  contempt  for  one  that  'strikes 
below  the  belt.' 

6.  Tlui  anmj-fort'eH  in  detail. — I  proceed  to  discuss  the  parts 
of  the  army  as  shown  to  us  by  the  Epic. 

curses  *hini  that  fails  to  slay  Droi^,  or  him  that  Drona  overcomes,' 
with  the  words :  *  may  he  be  deprived  of  his  hopes'  fulfihnent,  of  his 
warriorship,  and  of  his  religious  rights'  (vii.  186. 45  ff.).  Not  succeeding 
in  this,  his  opponent  taunts  him  '  especially  weak  in  failing  after  curs- 
ing before  kings*  (ib.  58). 

♦  viii.  88. 28  ;  84. 11  :  compare  vii.  187. 28,  etc.:   B.  v.  82. 19.      N.  inter- 
prets ditura  above  as  a-surd,  abstinence  from  wine. 

fdryeiia  hi  na  vaktavyA  kadd  cit  stutir  dtmanaJ^^  vii.  195. 21. 
adho  ndbhyd  na  hantavyam  iti  gdstrasya  ni^^yaJj^f  ix.60.  6,  28  ;  61. 
28,88. 
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Tho  i»iMioral  tenn  for  all  that  is  carried  by  the  troops  is 
r«iA<ii«r«  *  hii»p44r^\  that  which  is  carried.' 

Tho  anus  luav  Ih*  ^Miemllv  divided  into  those  of  offeiiso  and 
th^v^^  of  dofou^JO, 

Tho  ars^'ual  I  haw  alrvady  sjKiken  of ;  it  was  a  chief  object 
of  oar\* :  a  larvo  huildinjr  'd«»cril>ed  as  built  near  to  the  city 
>valK  Nvhorw  ovory  uionun^«  the  king  gi>es  and  insjKJcts  person- 
all  \  tho  \s»udit{ou  of  tho  arrns^.* 

1  di>\'uss  ritvi  tho  kui^t  ami  his  chariot :  then  the  cavalry 
aiul  olophauts :  uo\t  tho  anus  of  tho  knight^^  together  with  the 
.'U'u\^  v»t  tho  K^wor  olassos:  tho  defensive  amior:  and  last,  the 
Utii^pitii^v  ot  war^  and  nmsio, 

Tho  ktiiijht  in  his  chariot  tights  wholly  for  himself,  and  alone, 
\A\*o(M  \\!»oti  holpiiur  a  friond,  and  then  generally  by  shooting 
li\Mu  a  \lixtiuuv.  It  lio  Iv  a  riljftpufrti^  one  of  his  cnief  duties, 
li\^\\\*\oi\  In  lo  guanl  dangenms  places  and  keep  watch  over  the 
knij;  ^ 

roni|Mring  tlio  Kpic  and  Vedic  a^^,  we  find  in  the  Epic  tho 
:\\\\\^  ol'  vIolVns**  (H|ually  doveh>ped  with  those  of  offense^  whereas 
in  \\\\'  \  1  Jii  ilio  foriuor  seem  more  deficient,  not  onlv  in  con- 
•ilMKhoti  l»ui  hIm*  in  numlier.  The  Vedic  hero  rides  m  a  two- 
N\  lu'tU^I  ohariot,  and  his  chief  weapon  (aymlha )  is  the  Ik>w  {dhan- 
isi  N  \  no!  si  nnvjht,  but  already  bent  before  use.  To  this  was  added 
ohi»  ^trih^  of  louthor  ijf/fr)^  and  the  arrow  {isNi,  which  was 
iliawh  not  to  tlu»  bivtist  but  to  the  ear.  The  names  of  these 
^^^ll|»on^^  mi^o  tho  same  in  Indo-Iranian,  and  in  part  appear  pan- 
AiNMn,[  flh»u^h  other  national  names  are  given  :  c.  g.  hdna^ 
*uimI;'  .,//•//«/,  hitor  nihja^  'dart.'  The  left  hand  was  alreadv 
jMiih  rlril  with  a  h»athor  straj).  The  arn»ws  were  feathered, 
.uitl  Mlh  II  jMiiNtMUMJ;  tip])0(l  with  horn  or  metal,  and  preserved 
III  ii  ijiiiMT  {Ismtlit^  ulsamja).  Besides  this,  the  warriors  had 
;'|tiiir.M/>7/'),  ami,  iK*rha])s,  short  swords  {krtl)\  while  to  heav- 
i  iih    |»i»NNn>i   thr    singoiv  attributed  //7/v//,   i)erhaps   lightning 

•  ihU    iiiiil  Mm*  WW  (  jKtnfrtfu  though  not  disdaining  the  throwing 

•  •1  n.ilx.-  Ill  ih'ft'iiso  thr  Vedic  warrior  carried  the  'defender^ 
iiiifmini).  11  \Nonl  coinniou  to  the  Vedic  and  Iranic.  This 
I  iiM  III!  hir^  ^iiouldrrs,  and  was  cither  made  of  metal  wire  or  cov- 
(  M  il  \x  nil  mi'lnj,  wiiilc  for  the  head  he  carried  a  helm  of  several 
j'i«  •  •  "       Ihil    r\rt'|»t    for   the  leather  strap  protecting  the  left 

*  iitftiithiUftinnli  raprdutam,  i.  147.  18  :  ttinUgrdmika  and  dyudhd- 
ifiiiii  .»M-  I  In-  iimiul  t«Miiirt.  IVrsonal  su|H»rvision  of  the  kin^,  see  duties, 
.iIm»vi  iuhI  iMiiipiirf  i.  MM.  14.  wliere  a  kin^  {Kisses  hy  every  treasure  of 
Mi.ihli  III  oilier  tn  \  iHil  the  arsenal. 

I  < '•iiii|uii-c  vii.JII.  14.  where  a  naiiufhato  nlJapninlndiU  sari'^^dm  is 
iiiHili*  iihoiil  I  he  place  of  daii^^er. 

1  Mil'  arrow,  SaiiHkrit  isn .  AvvsUiu  /xf/ntireek  hk.  Bow  and  bo w- 
nliiiit^  an*  liii|(»-IraiiJaii. 
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ann  from  the  bow-string,  no  other  defense  was  worn,  unless  we 
accept  a  doubtful  reference  from  which  some  protection  of  the 
feet  lias  been,  with  no  certainty,  assumed. 

Such  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  Vedic  knight,  the  earliest 
Aryan  warrior.*  We  have  now,  witli  this  as  an  introduction, 
toi  see  what  developments  took  place  before  the  Epic  period. 
We  shall  see  that  tnere  is  some  aifference  between  the  two  pe- 
riods, as  well  as  between  the  Epic  and  the  post-Epic  and  more 
artificial  age  in  which  the  art  of  war  was  demonstrated  theo- 
retically, in  the  latter  case  we  find,  for  instance,  as  if  a  mu- 
seum were  described,  that  bows  are  made  of  metal,  horn,  or 
wood ;  that  the  string  is  of  bark  or  animal  membrane,  the  pat 
or  lute  plant,  or  of  hemp  or  flax ;  that  there  are  two  or  three 
strings  to  a  bow,  which  is  again  said  to  be  just  six  feet  in 
lengtli,  etc.t 

A.  The  ehariot. — The  earliest  chariot  was  a  car  of  two  or 
three  wheels,  and  with  one,  two,  or  three  horses ;  in  the  Epic 
we  find  the  same,  or  one  of  four,  sometimes  eight,  wheels;  and 
with  two,  three,  or  four  horses,  or  (in  the  latest  portions)  eight. 

In  particulars,  we  find  the  Vedic  war-car,  rathu^  placed  on 
a  box,  Xv?^,  fixed  on  a  wooden  axle,  ahsa^  fastened  by  cowhide 
thongs.  The  seat,  handhura^  is  single;  in  the  case  of  gods, 
three  to  eight  seats,  as  fancy  dictates,  are  mentioned.  The 
knight  stands  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  garta^  to  the  left  of  his 
driver.  A  rim  is  perhaps  to  be  assumed  as  protecting  the  car, 
called  anha^  perhaps  comparable  etymologically  with  di^ro^.X 
The  wheel-spokes  are  of  wood.  A  banner-pole  stands  erect  in 
the  car.<$  A  horse  stands  on  each  side  of  the  pole,  and  the  two 
are  yoked,  guided  by  a  bit,  ^prdy  and  reins,  while  urged  by  a 
goad  (or  whip).  Only  Indra  has  a  catury^iga^  rhptopoi^  dp/m. 
One  horse  in  shafts  was  a  sign  of  poverty.  The  car  and  pole 
were  decorated.     Axe  and  Dow  were  the  chief  weapons,  but 

*  Drawn  from  Zimmer's  Alt.  Leben,  pp.  298  S. 

t  The  regular  divisions  of  the  later  schemes  will  be  found  Ag.  P.  348. 
Iff.;  see  Wilson  iv.  292  ff .  According  to  this,  the  whole  body  of  arms 
falls  into  five  classes :  1.  yantratntikta ;  2.  pdr^imukta ;  3.  muktdmukta ; 
4.  amukta ;  5.  natural  weapons,  fists,  etc. :  and  fuller  theoretical  ac- 
counts of  still  later  origin  may  be  found  in  Oppert*s  publications,  where 
also  the  Hindu  gun,  cannon,  and  other  quite  modem  arms  are  described  in 
Sanskrit  verses  even  later  than  K&mandakfs.  To  Mbh.  i.  221.  72  (quoted 
above,  p.  Ill)  the  commentator  defines  catufpdda  (anplied  with  daga- 
vidha  to  the  dhanurveda)  as  mantramuktaj  pdnimtikta,  mvktamukta, 
amukta,  giving  only  four  scheduled  classes,  for  here  we  have  ten  sorts 
{vidha)  oi  fighting,  and  four  kinds  of  weapons  as  the  '  feet  ;*  while  the 
Agni  Pur&^a  gives  the  '  four  feet*  as  kfnds  of  fighters  (chariot,  elephant, 
horse,  and  foot),  the  (five)  *  sorts*  as  the  arms  explained  above. 

X  Bezzenberger,  quoted  by  Zimmer,  loc.  cit.,  251.  The  related  afikuga 
means  hook  or  guard  :  compare  the  use  of  kaiikafa,  vii.  187. 47  ;  nyan- 
k&u  with  afikdu  in  P&r.  G.  S.  iii.  14. 6. 

g  Par.  G.  S.  iii.  14. 18,  stamhha. 
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knives  and  others  finialler  are  used.  Many  warriors  ligbt  on 
foot ;  also  *  riders '  are  mentioned,  but  not  regular  cavalry.  This 
is  all  we  know  with  certainty  of  the  Hindu  chariot  before  the 
Epic. 

Three  drivers  might  stand  on  the  broad  shelf  that  ran  in 
front  of  tlie  largest  K\Aq  war-ear  {ratha^  rarely  yayia^  wagon).* 
In  the  rear  8txK)d  the  knight.  To  shoot  directly  in  front  he 
leaned  over  a  fence-rim  l)etween  the  belly  of  the  car  and  the 
horses,  of  which  in  this  case  four  were  used ;  or  mules  instead 
were  employed.  Each  chaript  is  stocked  with  arms,  and  many 
more  are  borne  l)eh!nd  by  attendants.  Over  eac^h  war-car  stood 
an  emblem-pole,  and  shone  silk-emblazoned  banners  with  woven 
or  painted  figures  of  allegorical  import.f  A  covering  over  the 
largest  war-cars  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  a 
covering  used  as  well  on  the  field  as  on  a  march  (afupatm  :  xv. 
23.8).  ..." 

Over  against  this  view  of  the  large  four-horse  chariot,  we 
have  the  simpler  picture  of  a  two-horse  car,  small  in  size,  con- 
taining only  the  knight  and  one  attendant,  the  charioteer. 
This  car  was  much  smaller,  and,  indeed,  Homeric ;  for,  as  in  the 
Iliad  one  man  seeks  to  pick  up  and  run  away  with  a  chariot,  so 
we  find  here  a  knight  attempting  to  lift  a  war-car  alone  out  of 
a  morass.  Outside  of  the  war  proper  we  find  the  chariot-duel.  J 
Of  coui-se  impromptu  meetings  of  two  chariots  and  the  subse- 
quent strife  between  the  occupant*  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  battle  scenes  ;$$  but  it  is  significant  that,  apart  from  the 
field  of  actual  battle,  a  king  proi>oses  in  one  of  u\q  early  l)(K)ks 
to  recover  his  kingdom  by  instituting  'a  duel  in  chariots'  be- 
tween his  adversary  and  himself,  the  result  of  which  shall  es- 
tablish peace.  II 

♦  Wilson's  description  (iv.  290  ff.  i  is  in  general  correct.  He  is  fur- 
ther riglii  in  saving  that  tlie  account  of  six  men  in  each  war-car  de- 
scribeifin  Porus'  battle  ''does  not  seem  to  he  correct."  Megasthenes* 
account  does  not  weigh  well  witii  the  native.  Lassen  is  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  in  the  Enic  onlv  one  charioteer  and  one  archer  is  mentioned  for 
one  car  I  i.  159).  Kajendral&lamitra  has  vainly  sought  to  make  proba- 
ble the  carrying  of  seythes  on  the  early  Hindu  war-car  (Indo-Ar.  i.  342). 
The  chariot  can  easily  carry  live  persons  besides  the  drivers,  l)ut  only  on 
festal  otreasions.  in  a  triumphal  march,  or  on  a  journey  in  a  state  car. 
not  in  battle  (xii.  37. 37). 

f  In  Greek  the  /rr/rr/)///«  of  the  shields  were  invented  by  the  Karians: 
those  in  India  were  represented  by  the  banner-emblems. 

X  rathd  may  be  for  war  {Hdmgrdmiko  rathal})  or  for  peace  ikrl/jtara- 
ihah),  xiii.  53.  2^^. 

i<  fivdiratham  yiulhuatam,  vu,  173. 61 ;  bahuiti  tivdiratfidni  {yudflhdnih 
vi.  83. 1:  dvandvayuddham  (kartiim  icchdmi,  i.  136. 15)  is  the  general 
*duer:  cf.  apratidvandvatdth  yuddJie,  iii.  116. 18;  dvandtnynddhum 
ardpmnmn,  vi.48. 14 ;  compare  yuddhaih  dvdiratham^  R.  vi.  86. 27  (and 
91. 1).  The  challenge  to  duel  is  given  in  R.  vi.  58. 17  ff., beginning  ti^iha 
rnmn  mnyn  adrddham  dinndmytuidham  prayaccha  me,  iydjayUydmi 
tc  pn'ujdn  dhnnurmnktdih  i;itdUji  \*ardih. 

I  dvCiirathinid  'utii  nil  {'dHtih,  iii.  78. 8. 
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The  number  of  charioteers  depeiids  on  the  horses.  Wlien 
two  horses  are  sufficient,  one  ndrathi  or  charioteer  is  sufficient 
also.  In  the  case  of  four  horses  (two  fastened  to  the  pole,  two 
by  straps  outside,  not  tandem :  dhur  and  parsni)^  we  liave  one 
cnarioteer  in  the  middle,  wlio  guides  the  pole-norses,  and  on 
each  side  of  him  the  two  drivers  of  the  outer  steeds,  pdrsnisd- 
rathl.*  In  proverbs  and  verses  of  late  origin  it  is  nniversally 
assumed  that  four  horses  will  be  used.  Thus  (vii.  112. 46  ff.) : 
'  Let  the  rathakalpahdh  according  to  rule  arrange  the  chariot,' 
which  has  five  qualities,  and  four  liorses ;  and  we  are  expressly 
told  in  the  openmg  description  that  all  the  knights  had  four- 
horse  chariots.  But  that  such  was  not  always  the  ease  will  be 
seen  below  from  the  account  of  the  poem  itself. 

I  now  examine  in  detail  the  war-car  and  the  steeds. 

The  parts  of  the  chariot  {ratha^  ydna^  nyandana  =  currus) : 
Beneath  is  the  axle  {ahsa\  to  the  ends  of  which  the  wheels  are 
attached,  and  above  and  before  which  is  the  charioteer's  place, 
while  above  and  behind  is  the  place  of  the  knight.  The  '  nest ' 
or  box  above  is  so  intimately  connected  with  tlie  axle  that  the 
two  are  often  broken  together.f  The  noiseless  running  of  the 
axle  is  especially  praised.:}:  The  mention  of  this  part  of  the 
wagon  often  implies  that  the  car  has  only  two  wheels^ — as 
where,  in  enumerating  disasters  following  single  arrows,  we  find 
that  a  knight  broke  the  single  yoke  with  one  arrow ;  the  '  tliree- 
f old-piece,'  with  three ;  thp  four  steeds,  with  four ;  and  the  one 
axle  (the  two  wheels),  with  two  (iv.  57. 36).  In  iii.  134.  9  this 
is  formally  stated  to  oe  the  case.  The  wheel  consists,  besides 
the  wooden  circle,  of  the  tire  {ratha/nemi^  vi.  117. 54),  the 
spokes  {a7*a\  and  the  hub  (nabhi).  The  '  place  at  the  spokes ' 
{ardst/idna)  was  reserved  for  knights,  high-born  attendants 
of  the  king,  'who  at  the  master's  chariot  did  mighty  deeds 
in  the  van.'||  The  tire,  which  was  also  called  'fore-circle'  (jyra^ 
ma7ida/a\  appears  to  be  of  iron,  if  we  may  judge  from  constant 
reference  to  the  'noise  of  the  hoofs  and  the  tires.'^f     But  what 


♦  Compare  P.  W.,  8.  v.,  and  par^iyantaraly^  vii.  196. 12. 

t  bhagnacakrdk^ani^dfj^,  vi.  71. 82 :  though  of  course  the  nest  may  be 
broken  alone,  bhagnanufafy^  vii.  118. 18 ;  ib.  106. 18  (v.  1.  ati  spdrha), 

X  akujandkfa^  {ratha1}>)  v.  48. 28  (Panini  uses  kujana  of  wheels). 

^  Two-wheeled  chariots  are  implied  also  as  the  regular  f  onn  in  the 
Stitra  period  :  compare  e.  g.  Acv.  G.  S.  iii.  12. 1  fif. ;  Par.  G.  8.  iii.  14. 2. 

I  vii.  84. 14 ;  xii.  VS.  28  :  hhartu  rathe  ca  yaJjf  guro  vikramed  vdhint- 
mukhe. 

1[  e.  g.  ix.  9. 14-15.  It  was  only  the  axle  that  should  run  without  noise, 
i.  e.  without  creaking.  The  car  as  a  whole  is  famous  for  its  racket : 
compare  *  the  earth-shaking  rush'  of  a  car  in  vii.  188. 1.  Tlie  minutiae  in 
the  carpentry  of  the  car  I  have  not  particularly  observed,  but  doubt  if 
more  special  points  can  be  solved  by  the  ^ic.  The  points  discussed 
are  those  most  im|)ortant  or  doubtful.     Tne  car-wheel  described  in 
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is  tlie  '  cliari(>t-ne8t '  ?  and  does  it  diifer  from  the  "  chariot-lap '  ? 
Between  tliese  two  expressions  {rathwmda^  rathopastha)  I  tliink 
we  may  discern  a  distinction.  The  ujxiAftha  was  the  general 
bottom  of  the  car ;  the  nlda  was  the  little  slielf  in  front  where 
the  charioteer  stood.  This  difference  existed  probably  in  four- 
horse  chariots  only.* 

Qvet.  Up.  i.  4  has  three  tires,  fifty  spokes,  twenty;  pratyara  or  counter- 
spokes,  and  sixteen  end-pieces  to  the  felly  (or  felly  and  tire  tc^ther), 
as  if  these  were  made  of  small  pieces  patched  together.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  {foda^dnta  or  the  *  forty-eight  *  pieces  following.  Verj  likely 
this  may  be  nothing  but  an  imagined  wheel,  to  illustrate  the  philosoph- 
ical stuff  in  which  it  is  buried. 

*  Compare  the  following  examples  :  the  rathanufa  is  for  the  chariot- 
eer alone  in  viii.24.88;  64.28;  vi.r)8.5  =  ib.  114.  38  ;  vii.  178.5.  The 
last  example  is  copied  from  the  two  identical  passages  in  the  sixth 
book:  sdrathifh  cd  sya  (gfirasya)  bJiallena  ratfuim^'id  apdtayat,  'with 
one  dart  he  made  the  charioteer  fall  from  the  nest.'  Conipare  also  the 
cutting  of  the  yugafndhara  from  the  nest  in  vii.  16. 81.  But  when  the 
knight  falls,  he  *  sinks  down  in  the  lap  of  the  chariot/  as  does  Dro^ 
(vii.  162.42,  nisa^idda  rathopasthe:  compare  viii.  16. 42;  50.47).  And 
so  it  is  said  of  a  knight  hard  pressed,  *  he  wavered  not  from  the  lap 
of  the  car^  (vi.  54. 17).  *  Down  in  the  lap  of  the  car*  sinks  the  king,  and 
faints  there  (ka^'^malaih  ca  jagdmn);  while  the  charioteer  turns  the 
steeds  and  retreats  (vi.  58. 17).  The  scene  comes  again  (in  viii.  15. 48), 
where  the  driver,  seeing  his  master  senseless  in  the  upastha,  withdraws 
from  the  contest  in  the  sight  of  all  the  army,  and  takes  the  king  with  him 
(although  usually  on  such  an  occasion  there  is  a  rush  to  seize  the 
wounded  knight,  as  in  viii.  62.  31-82,  where  the  king  crouches  down  in 
the  upaMha  and  all  cry  *  seize  the  king  *).  So  again  in  vi.  92. 86  the 
knight  sinks  iu  the  npastha.  So  in  R.  vi.  51.  79  the  knight  is  in  the 
upastha  :  or  the  banner  falls  into  it,  R.  vi.  86. 87.  But  in  the  last  Epic 
case  the  distinftion  shows  itself  to  be  not  a  total  one,  but  one  of  part  and 
whole  :  for  here  the  two  drivers  iyantdrdii)  are  also  wounded  and  fall  in 
the  *  lap,'  and  again  a  charioteer  {inlta)  falls  from  the  *  lap'  in  v.  182. 8  ; 
the  sdtxithi  is  in  tlie  upaMha  in  iv.  38.  40  ;  the  upastha  includes  the  m4a 
in  iii.  21.  25-26.  As,  however,  the  drivers  generally  are  represented  in 
the  *nest,'  and  we  know  them  to  be  in  front  {synridandgryena  is  even 
the  position  of  Matali,  iii.  171. 28),  and  the  knights  are  in  the  *  lap,'  we  may 
assume  that  in  the  narrower  sense  upastha  denotes  the  owner's  place, 
and  nlda  the  driver's,  although  the  *  ja|^'  or  Mwttom'  may  he  taken  to 
denote  the  whole  of  the  underpart.  The  little  roofed  fore-chaml>er  of 
the  Assyrian  war-car,  as  distinguished  from  the  plain  front  of  the  Per- 
sian, would  be  i)erliap8  too  much  to  assume  for  the  Hindu  car :  but  a 
chamber,  if  unroofed,  separated  from  the  knight's  room,  seems  necessary. 
Compare  besides  the  above  the  following  :  a  joyful  knight  *  as  it  were 
danced  in  the  upanthn*  (vi.  100. 46;  104.29).  A  fainting  knight  sits  in 
the  upastha,  braced  against  the  flagj)ole  (vi.  101.47-48).  Bhima's  son  is 
killed,  and  the  body  lies  in  the  upastha,  while  the  driver  drives  away 
with  it  (vii.  166. 38).  Of  Kari^a,  when  slain  bv  Arjuna,  tlie  same  words 
are  used  {updvigad  rathopasthe,  viii.  53. 36).  6ut  when  (^sXysl  demands 
that  his  eijuality  with  Kar^a  be  recognized,  he  refuses  to  take  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  charioteer,  and  so  we  find  him  in  the  ujntstha,  whence 
he  manages  the  reins  {{'alyo  rathopasthe  ragmisamedrakovidaJj,,  viii.  79. 
11  :  compare  ib.  36. 10,  saunpastham  ind  ^roha  tvam,  to  ^alya).  Again 
a  knight  leaps  to  the  ground  from  the  upastha,  and  fights  with  his  club 
(ix.  11.41).  All  the  knights  of  the  army  are  described  as  stiinding  l)e- 
h)re  thi*  battle  begins  «;ither  *  in  the  lap  of  a  war-car  or  on  the  shoulder 
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The  chariot,  as  the  preceding  quotatioiiR  show,  swung  so  low 
that  it  was  easy  to  leap  out  or  in,  or  to  force  another  out.  We 
even  read  in  a  very  vigorous  rush  of  'all  the  knights  deprived 
of  their  cars ' :  that  is,  flung  out  (vi.  48. 25).  One  knight  leaps 
out  to  seize  hold  of  one  below  (vi.  59. 100).  Often  the  car  is 
mounted,  apparently  in  motion,  by  refuge-seeking  friends,  who 
climb  up  after  losing  their  own  cars.  We  thus  And  two  brothers 
standing  in  one  chariot  after  one  of  them  had  deserted  his  own 
l>ecau8e  of  slain  horses.* 

The  chariot  gives  the  honorable  title  of  ratlnn  and  atirathin 
to  the  knight.  According  to  the  opening  of  the  war,  the 
knights  are  classified  as  '  those  that  have  chariots,'  '  superior 
chariot-men,'  '  very  superior  chariot-men,'  etc.f 


of  an  elephant '  (v.  IMI.  20).  The  word  apdiayat^  usually  used  as  above, 
is  often  simply  of  the  war-car  as  a  whole  ( rathdd  bhunidv  apdtayat, 
vii.  169. 14),  so  that  we  cannot  tell  what  part  is  intended.  We  may,  I 
think,  also  draw  from  these  quotations  the  conclusion  that  the  kni&^ht 
seldom  had,  or  used,  a  seat,  but  generallv  stood  in  the  upaatha,  proba- 
bly the  round  hollow  bottom,  implied  by  wjiupa  (e.  g.  xvi.  5. 8),  car 
as  boat,  which  contained  breastplates  of  leather  ana  metal,  bows,  ar- 
rows, etc.,  probably  stored  about  the  side  (viii.  79. 5).  That  the  driver 
has  a  seat  is  indicated  by  the  term  handhura  or  atibandhura  (e.  g.  vii. 
86.  81 ;  iii.  241. 81),  handed  down  from  the  Vedic  age,  here  as  the  seat  of 
the  driver,  while  (if  one  exists)  the  knight's  seat  is  called  talpa,  vii.  192. 
68.  *  Bosom '  (kro^a)  rather  than  *  lap '  is  the  commentator's  definition  of 
upaatha  (vii.  36.  32).  It  itself  makes  a  comfortable  seat  to  repose  in 
after  one  has  unharnessed  and  seen  to  the  horses,  and  wants  to  rest  in 
the  stable  (iii.  78. 82).  The  commentator  is  certainlv  wrong  in  taking 
upaathu  to  mean  uparibJidga  in  iv.  45. 7.  The  upaatha  as  storage-place 
in  R.  ii.  89.  20. 

♦  vi.  78. 22  ;  scene  repeated  in  vii.  30. 7.  The  expression  for  dismount- 
ing or  tumbling  out  of  a  car  is  avatirya  rathdty  rathdd  avaplutya, 
plutafy  ayandandt :  vii.  8. 8 ;  viii.  90. 105 ;  vi.  59. 89 ;  86. 85 ;  vu.  31. 24.  One 
descends  from  the  front  apparently  in  R.vi.  111.55  (avatirya  vimdnd- 
grdt :  unless  the  agra  be  a  pointed  rear,  which  se«ms  impossible).  In 
xii.  88. 13,  rathdt  pagcdd  avdtarat,  the  adverb  is  temporal.  The  ordinary 
mount  appears  to  be  from  the  side  or  back.  Climbing  into  another's 
car  is  illustrated  by  vi.  48. 95  flf.  (cf.  79  flf.) ;  78. 22 :  82. 20  (father and  son) ; 
118..18  (*  with  bow  destroyed,  deprived  of  war-car,  his  horses  slain,  his 
driver  slain,  he  hastily  mounted  the  car  of  Citrasena') ;  vii.  80. 7.  In  vi. 
58. 9ff.,  the  two  stand  and  shoot  together  at  the  foe  after  Satyaki 
ascends  Abhimanyu's  car.  Arjuna  even  seizes  his  son  in  his  arms  and 
lifts  him  into  the  car.  The  words  employed  are  about  the  same,  but 
not  technicalities  of  driving,  apparently.  Aruroha^  adhiruroha^  abhi-, 
dathdya^  updruh,  pratyapadynnta,  are  all  used  for  mounting ;  avanih, 
pratyavaruhf  avaplutya  for  dismounting  iydndd  avaplutya,  viii.  61. 44 ; 
avaruhya  ydndd,  84.24).  Avaplutya  has  also  the  technical  sense  in 
fighting  of  retiring :  thus,  a  knight,  knowing  his  sword  is  broken,  re- 
tires SIX  paces  {avaplutya  paddni  faff  vii.  14.  74),  but  dplutya  (eight 
paces,  vii.  15. 28)  is  *  advancing.' 

t  These  terms  were  also  employed  as  proper  names.  Adhiratha,  Ad- 
hirathi,  Atiratha  (vii.  134. 18,  11 ;  viii.  61. 68;  vii.  182. 6;  183.44),  were 
at  first  those  skilled  in  driving  *onthecar.'  Proper  names  are  also 
made  by  forming  ratha  into  the  end  of  ia  compound,  as  Vrkaratha 
(ndma  bnrdtd  karr^aaya),  vii.  157. 21 .     Compare  also  p.  204,  note. 
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The  ease  with  which  the  chariot  is  overturned  indicates 
again  its  small  size,  for  it  falls  over  '  like  a  clod'  when  the 
driver's  hand  is  loosed  (vi.  48. 18);  and  its  fragility  is  shown 
by  the  ease  with  which  it  is  splintered  {qakalikrta)  and  the 
knight  decarred  {viratMJcrta) ;  while  another  indication  of  size 
may  be  gleaned  perhaps  from  the  poetical  statement  that '  the 
wheels  sank  up  to  the  hubs  in  blood.'* 

The  knight  sometimes  falls  forward  directly  over  the  front 
of  the  chariot,t  which  would  iniply  absence  of  railing  or  de- 
fense before  the  km'ght.  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
I)een  a  guard  of  some  sort  round  the  car  in  the  Vedic  period ; 
and  in  the  Epic  we  may  probably  translate  the  *  guard  (t>«m- 
tha)  in  this  way,  though  it  also  means  an  over-shield.  The 
usual  application  of  this  word  b»  an  adjective  of  the  car  leaves 
the  sense  doubtful  ;J  though,  being  spoken  of  as  distinct  from 
the  sun-screen,  the  former  meaning  seems  certainly  admissible, 
as  well  as  indicated  by  the  cars  'void  of  defense,' where  the 
sun-screens  do  not  apjxjar  to  be  meant.  The  commentator  says 
it  is  a  leather  protector.$$  There  is  uothinff,  however,  but  this 
varutha  to  correspond  to  the  &uto^^  made  probable  for  the 
earlier  time ;  and  nying  weapons  never  appear  to  be  impeded 
or  caught  from  above  by  the  '  protector,  nor  is  it  a  conspicu- 
ous target  (as  the  tlag  and  pole  are),  though  included  in  dam- 
aged portions  of  a  wreckea  car.||  It  must,  nevertheless,  have 
been  low,  if  it  ran  in  front  at  all;  for,  besides  falling  over  in 
front,  a  man  falls  and  clings  for  a  long  time  to  the  pole,  till 
he  becomes  insensible,  as  if  still  partly  in  the  car  (iv.  H4. 48, 49). 
-  The  '  j)ole  of  the  car'  (ra1h(iAsd\  or  commonly  the  pole  alone 
{kahanf)^^\  is  fastened  to  the  l)ox  of  the  car  (kdstha)^  and  to 
the  double  yoke  itjnr/a^  ingum^  ^uyop)  that  crosses  it,  and  {dhnr) 
rests  in  turn  on  the  necks  of  the  steeds.**  The  fastenings  of 
the  yoke  (like  the  general  cahrahandha.,  7Htthahandha)  are 
termed  yolira^  fastening  yoke  and  pole,  or  Mamnalum^^  '  jo"^- 
ers,'  and   all  appear  to  be  of  leather,  as  do  the  reins  {ra^wor 

»  miubhi.  vii.  146. 89 ;   103. 3()-31  ;  vi.  117. 15. 

t  hato  rathdgrdd  apatat,  viii.  89. 65 ;  rnthdnika^  vii.  96. 70,  is  a  rank. 

X  savaruthdhy  vi.  106.  22  :  mahdrathixh  savaruthdf},  ix.  26. 37. 

^  vivarutlui,  viii.  16. 14  ;  with  chattrd  and  bandhura,  iii.  241. 31. 

I  '  The  yoke,  pole,  varutha^  standard,  charioteer,  horses,  threefold- 
piece,  and  the  seat*  (^a/pa,  not  turret),  iii.  242. 5. 

•j  vi.  46. 5 :  71. 89  ;  vii.  196. 12,  etc.  Perhaps  also  yugatiidhara,  *  yoke- 
holder.'  vi.  1956 C  =  48. 94  B,  yugalMindhura ;  and  vii.  16.  31. 

**dhur  means  the  load,  either  pole  or  half-yoke  :  dhuryam  is  merely 
the  weight  on  the  horse  coming  from  the  piece  in  the  neck  ;  dJiuryam 
may,  therefore,  include  part  of  the  pole  itself.  The  duplicity  of  this 
yoke  consists  in  two  j)iecea,  one  about  the  neck  of  each  horse,  so  that, 
when  it  is  cut  in  two,  each  horse  carries  one  dhur :  compare  vi.  48. 24-25, 
vakre  bhagnc  yuge  chimie  ekudhnrye  ha  ye  hatahy  dksiptaJi  syandaudd 
clraJi  sasdrathir  ajihmagdih. 
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yah)*  and  are  ffilded,  so  that  they '  shine  like  the  sun,'  with  the 
gaudy  rest.f  When  a  distinction  is  intended,  Isd  is  the  lower, 
Ihuha/ra  the  upper  end  of  the  pole.:|: 

A  desperate  attempt  against  the  Kuru  commander  of  the 
day  by  a  knight  no  longer  able  to  use  his  bow  shows  us  the  use 
to  which  the  stout  pole  of  the  car  may  be  put  (vii.  191. 21  ff.). 
The  knight's  charioteer  has  been  slain ;  he  thereupon  directs 
his  horses  full  at  the  steeds  of  his  opponent,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  horses  of  botli  cars  '  become  mixed  together'  [asyd  ^gvdn 
svaratkdgvdih  .  .  vydmigrayat^  19) ;  he  then  drew  sword,  and, 
taking  his  shield,  crawled  down  upon  the  pole  of  his  own  war- 
car,  and  '  standing  on  the  middle  of  the  yoke,  on  the  very  tip 
of  the  yoke,  and  on  the  hind-quarters  of  the  blood-red  horses' 
(of  his  foe),  suddenly  appeared  under  the  front  of  his  adver- 
sary's car,  who  meanwhile  saw  no  opportunity  {anta/ram)  of 
killing  him.  The  Mahdratlia  (or  distinguished  Imight)  whom 
he  attacked  then  seized  a  car-spear  {ratha^akti)  and  slew  the 
foe's  horses ;  '  avoiding  his  own  red  steeds,'  but  letting  them 
escape  with  broken  harness.  The  adventurer  is  cast  to  the 
ground,  and  for  the  moment  defeated,  but  the  whole  army 
*  honored  his  ffreat  achievement.'^  Here  apparently  the  knight 
uses  the  car-snield  to  protect  himself  with.] 

The  relative  positions  of  the  four  horses  drawing  a  large 
chariot  were  as  follows :  one  bears  the  right-hand  dhur^  one 
the  left,  the  '  near'  horse ;  one  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
fore-axle  (pdrsni)  on  the  left ;  another,  parallel  to  this,  to  the 
axle-end  on  the  right.  Such  seems  to  be  the  arrangement  ac- 
cording to  the  text,  though  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  in- 
terpret as  a  double  span,  the  foremost  drawing  on  the  yoke  and 
pole,  the  hinder  pair  on  the  axle.     N.  understands  two  yokes.^f 

The  car-pole  (rathadhur),  held  at  one  end  by  the  yoke,  was 
either  regarded  as  divided  at  the  heavy  end  into  three  parts, 

*  The  reins  and  girdles  are  distinct,  viii.  27. 80. 

+  vii.  2. 84 ;  115. 20 :  vui.  79. 59. 

i  Thus  the  trivenu  is  i^u,  the  yugarhdhara  ib  kubara  (see  helow). 

^  Dhrishtadyunina's  progress  :  tatai.  sa  rathant4(i8thaiii  svarathasya 
rathefaydy  agacchad  asim  udyamya  gatacandraih  ca  hhdnumat,  then 
stepped  upon  the  yugamadhya,  then  stood  jaghandrdhefu  cd  ^gvdndm, 
directly  under  the  foe's  nvjxij  27  ff.,  and  also  yv^apdl^u. 

I  Depriving  a  car  of  its  pole  was  one  of  the  manoeuvres  practiced  ; 
the  car  was  then  mkubara  or  QirQakHbara,  vii.  19Q.  12,  etc.  The  trick 
of  seizins  the  pole  is  not  uncommon.  When  Bhima  sees  the  Guru 
coming  through  an  opening  in  the  array  {vyuh€idvdra)y  *  he  gets  out 
of  his  own  car  in  a  hurry,  and  shoots  at  the  atircUha,  seizing  tne  pole 
of  his  war-car'  (vii.  128. 20  :  compare  R.  vi.  69. 46,  nihatya  Itaydn  nir- 
mathye  *^dih  ratkaayaj  etc. 

1  Compare  iv.  45. 20  ff . :  dak^ii^rh  yo  dhurarh  yuktafy  (hayaff) ;  yo 
*yaih  dhuram  dhury  avaro  vdmdfh  vahati ;  yo  *yam  pdrpidih  vafiati ; 
yo  *  yaih  vahati  me  pdrsT^iih  daksindm  abhita^  sthitaif. 

VOL.   XIII.  31 
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two  of  these  (the  pole  the  third)  being  side  braces  that  ran  be- 
hind the  horses  and  connected  at  eacli  end  with  the  Irdsthu. 
axle-wood  (box),  and  this  was  called  the  '  threefold-piece'  {trt- 
venu),  literally  '  the  piece  with  three  sticks ;'  or  this  piece  was 
a  triangle  of  bamboo,  one  side  of  which  was  parallel  to  the  axle 
and  the  other  two  ran  together  to  the  pole.* 

The  chariot,  when  entering  the  field,  always  carries  a  loose 
piece  of  wood,  which  often  comes  off  and  lies  with  flags,  stand- 
ards, etc.  This  is  the  '  drag'  {a/nukarsa\  explained  variously,t 
but  most  simply  as  '  a  piece  of  additional  wood  fastened  be- 
neath the  car  lor  the  purpose  of  quickly  repairing  damages 
sustained  in  battle.'  It  would  thus  be  a  part  of  the  upaska/ra 
or  general  furnishings  of  the  war-car.  As  1  have  noted  no  oc- 
casion where  any  attempt  was  made  to  repair  a  damaged  car  in 
the  field,  it  may  be  that  it  was  meant  for  the  artizans  left  in 
cain|),  who  could  use  the  timber  at  night,  and  always  find  some 
when  needed.  To  drag  about  a  log  of  wood  for  the  sake  of 
possible  repairs  at  night  seems,  however,  so  absurd  that  I  am 
ahnost  led  to  think  the  piece  was  meant  as  ballast :  not  unlikely 

♦  The  two  side-pieces  seem  quite  certain.  I  cannot  decide  whether 
th()  third  piece  was  an  addition  to  the  axle  parallel  to  it  or  was  the  pole 
itHi4f  continued.  Compare  the  commentator  on  chinnatrivenucakrd- 
k^aJjt  viii.  10. 18:  nbhayatafy  kd^thadvayasahito  dhurdancfah,  *  the 
yok(«-pole  conrnx^ted  on  both  sides  with  the  two  ends  of  the  axle-box.' 
ThiM  Jilooti  of  wood  is  generally  mentioned  without  description  in  the 
U^xt.  Wht»ri»  Arjuna  mounts  his  car  in  iii.  175.4  {girikubarapdddk§am 
{iihtHnu'ijutrirvniimat),  the  commentator  says  that  the  pdddu  are  the 
(two)  wIuh'Ih,  and  dolines  our  word  as  a  'three-cornered  piece  of  wood 
iinltiiiK  po!«Miiid  aixlo,  and  called  {^iibhavenu,  because  the  sticks  (veria- 
nih)  nl'  which  the  /riiv/iM  was  made  were  beautiful.'  That  is  to  say, 
thii  wood  was  IuuiiImx),  Imt  tlie  compound  had  so  oft«n  been  used  that 
tho  Hiiiiu^  word  couhl  U'  used  a^ain  as  an  adjective.  The  word  occurs 
miih'  ol'lrii  (compare  iii.  '^M2.  5  ;  iv.  57.  37  ;  vii.  156. 83  ff.,  trivennka^  etc.). 
Wi«  thid  it  KilviTt'd  (i'itjatatn'i*enu)y  viii.  37. 27  ;  and  apparently  synony- 
tiioiin  with  trhiuijdu  (l^d  tadubhayajjdrpxiddntiil,  comm.) :  from  which 
W(i  iiiiiy  iiIho  coiirlu(h«  that  t lie  orit;:maI  l>aml)oo  had  been  replaced  by 
HlroiiKrr  w«mkI,  though  ktH'ping  the  old  name.  Such  use  of  the  word 
itH  Ihin,  uiid  that  in  ix.l).  31,  nadl  trii^^nntdatjKiakd  vftd,  easily  leads  to 
II  (onfiihion  with  the  tla>?-statf,  which  may  also  Im?  of  three  bamboo 
iiliM«m.  'IMu»  INiranic  use  is  a  copv  of  the  Epic,  as  in  Var.  P.  96. 11,  ra- 
thiih  HuniK'niilitiuii\kfittrirt'(tt(yi(htdh,  etc.  Chariots  described  as  dvi- 
triiundOiih,  in  tlii*  th^scription  of  vii. ;ttL31  If.,  would  seem  to  support 
Ihiiiioul'n  notion  that  tht»  friiryu  was  anyway  the  flag-staff.  But 
thn  I  oniniiMitatttr  always  ktH'|>s  the  explanation  given  above:  and  it 
niuMiin  nion«  likt^ly  that  what  is  meant  is  a  double  triangle,  one  on  top 
iif  Ihn  ollinr,  tt»r  HtiHMigth  ;  although  •  two  or  three'  might  be  the  inter- 
piKhillun,  not  I'ct'ori'ing  to  tlag-statfs,  but  to  this  pole-piece  as  com- 
iMMind  ol  thrt^o  or  of  only  two.  the  essential  parts.  The  meaning  in 
Mm  hiHl  |iunnaut\  houover,  rcnmins  to  me  quite  doubtful.  It  is  just 
pMimllihf  that  tlio  trttvijiu  nunlitied  the  shajH^  of  the  war-car,  and  that 
Wii  havti  til  tianMlatc  nttfuti/nt  in  many  )mssiiges  more  literally  (/lafo 
I'iiUhUfnul  mmtiit,  \  iii.  H\l  tl^.  ctc.^, 

I  V  l.'ih  II.  wHM  as;  m\r^\  tr.  :  vii.:U<.6.  with  taljMi  and  tn>enii : 
VIII   III  10  ,  .)N.  JO  ;  and  oftt^ii. 
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when  we  remember  how  the  cars  tip  over  every  few  minutes.* 
From  such  hints  and  guesses  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  at 
least  the  two-wlieeler  was  a  very  light  affair,  constructed  largely 
of  bamboo  (though  light,  a  very  tough  wood :  compare  its  use 
for  bows),  and  meant  mainly  for  speed  and  manoeuvring. 
Ghv/nui  or  shaking,  as  applied  to  a  war-car,  is  indicative  of 
thi8.t  It  is  generally  assumed  that  war-cars  of  the  earliest 
period  were  heavy  and  clumsy ;  but  on  the  contrary  the  earliest 
fonn  seems  to  have  been  very  small  and  light ;  with  the  addi- 
tion of  another  wheel  and  ultimately  pair  of  wheels  come  size, 
stability,  weight.  The  cm^rus  of  the  Koman  and  syando/tia  of 
the  Hindu  are  both  so  named  from  their  'running'  power  or 

8peed.:|: 

The  standards  and  flags  of  the  war-cars,  dkvaja^  ketu^patdkd :% 
These  bear  an  important  part  in  battle,  for  they  are  the  rallying 
points  of  either  party,  and  the  standard  of  a  great  knight  is 
well  spoken  of  as  the  upholder  of  his  whole  anny.  They  are 
not,  however,  national,  but  individual.  They  do  not  corre- 
spond morally  to  our  flag,  but  rather  to  the  plume  of  the  Euro- 
pean knight  in  the  middle  ages.  This  distinction  must  be  borne 
m  mind,  for  it  illustrates  at  a  glance  the  Hindu  field,  where,  as 
said  above,  the  men  fight  only  for  their  leaders. 

We  have  next  to  distinguish  between  ensign  and  banner. 
At  the  back  of  the  car,  perhaps  on  one  side,  rises  a  staff, 
straight  up  high  from  the  iioor.  The  main  staff,  I  incline  to 
think,  was  in  the  back-middle  of  the  car,  while  the  little  flags 
were  on  the  side.  This  staff  bore  the  ensign  or  signum  at  its 
top,  and  apparently  below  this  top  floated  the  flag,  f  The  flag- 
pole waa  often  the  first  objective  point  of  the  foe's  arrows, 
which  seem  aimed  not  so  much  at  the  symbol  as  at  the  pole 
itself,  doubtless  because  the  former  was  of  metal  and  the  latter 
of  bamboo  ;Tf  though  of  course  the  ultimate  purpose  was  to  dis- 


♦  Possibly  the  *  block '  of  wood  (pdtcUya)  in  R.  V.  iii.  68. 17  may  be  an 
anukar^a.    Unexplained  by  Zimmer,  loc.  cit.,  p.  251. 

t  So  ghurnitavdn  rathali,  in  viii.  90. 88,  of  the  car  repeatedly  swaying 
from  side  to  side,  though  not  in  war,  but  through  a  curse  {ghun^e  rathe 
in  84). 

\  The  names  are  synonymous.  Compare  R.  i.  71. 5,  where  the  dvijas 
are  to  ^o  in  a  syandana,  and  ii.  4. 4,  in  a  ratha, 

§  vdyayanti,  perhaps  garland,  viii.  58. 28  (see  below). 

I  Compare  for  the  position  of  the  staff  the  statement  in  vi.  101. 47-48, 
where  a  wounded  kniglit  sits  down  in  the  upaatha  reclining  against  the 
flag-pole  (dhvajaya^iiih  samdgritaf^),  and  tne  same  in  vii.  166. 82.    The 

Eole  could  not  have  been  forward,  for  he  would  then  have  turned  his 
ack  to  the  foe  (since  he  evidently  uses  the  staff  as  a  brace  to  his  back), 
a  thing  no  knight,  even  dying,  would  do.  The  only  passages  that  I  have 
noticed  which  seem  to  contradict  this  are  like  that  in  vi.  82. 69,  where 
one  shot  fells  dhvaja  and  charioteer ;  but  we  cannot  deduce  much  from 
the  remarkable  shooting  of  the  Epic  heroes. 
^f  vdinavi  ya^fify,  i.  68. 17  :  compare  veryu  in  Qat.  Br. 
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grace  the  knight  by  bringing  down  his  symbol.     When  the 
symbol  falls,  the  whole  party  (we  may  rightly  regard  the 
knight's  followers  as  snch)  falls  into  dismay  and  disorder.     On 
the  top  of  the  staflE  was  placed  the  dhvaja  or  ketu^  the  former 
meaning  sometimes  the  whole  arrangement,  staff  and  image  or 
banner;  the  latter  the  symbol  or  banner  alone.     This  image 
was  a  likeness  of  some  aTiimal,  as  a  boar  or  flamingo.     Thus  the 
vdna/ra  or  ape-ensign  of  Arjuna  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
dh/oaja^  and  his  car  is  usually  termed  the  '  car  with  ape-stand- 
ard.'*    The  ketu  is  often  a  part  of  the  dhvaja^  but  as  often 
synonymous  with  it  (in  its  narrower  sense).     Thus  any  symbol 
as  specification  of  the  general  dhvaja  may  be  so  usea  also  of 
the  lceU(,\    The  sudden  fall  of  a  knight '  like  a  dhvaja  released 
from  its  fastening '  implies  a  heavy  substance ;  while  the  ex- 
panding   {utsrii/a)  of    the   ketu    implies  a  banner,  iv.  65. 1. 
Ketu  is,  therefore,  at   times  synonymous  with  patdkd^  *  A^?' 
while  dkvaja  is  also  the  metal  top-piece  of  the  staff,  or  tnat 
with  the  staff.:]:     The  height  of  the  standard  as  a  pole  may  be 
known  by  its  being  always  very  conspicuous,  and  inferred  again 
from  the  pretty  image  describing  a  cluster  of  tall  river-trees 
raised  above  the  flat  ground  like  a  dhvaja  above  a  war-car  (i. 
70. 17).     The  same  passage  includes  a  frequent  epithet  of  the 
army  used  as  a  noim,  dhvajvm^  the  '  bannered '  host  (i.  70. 32). 
One  of  the  battle-books  gives  us  what  is  called  '  a  picture  of  the 
standards,'  whence  we  see  how  variegated  and  of  what  differ- 
ent sorts  they  were.    They  are  all  '  like  mountain  peaks,'  bright 
with  color  and  gilded,  decorated  with  flags,  and  differing  in 
name,  form,  and  color.     Arjuna  carried  '  an  ape  with  ferocious 
mouth  and  a  lion's  tail,'  and  had  flags  besides ;  Karna  had  a 
hastikaksyd  ;  Drona,  a  steer ;  still  others  bore  peacocks,  boars, 
elephants,  sometimes   bearing  bells  of  silver  or  of  gold ;  and 
one  kniglit  has  a  silver  boar  in  a  gold  net.§     In  another  place 
we  are  told  that  a  younger  knight  has  a  gold  qarahha  (an  eighth 
legged  monstrosity)  as  his  symbol ;  and  his  twin  brother,  a  sil- 

♦  dhi^ajdgre,  viii.  79. 22 ;  vCinnradhvajah,  viii.  56. 91,  etc. 

t  Compare  x^c^abhadhvajahy  kapidhvajah,  pak^ivaradhiiajah,  iii.  39. 83 ; 
viii,  56. 91 ;  94. 58,  etc.;  but  all  used  also  with ketn:  but  not  ketuya^til}, 

X  Compare  the  last  line  in  the  first  act  of  ^akuntala,  where  the  ketu 
has  a  silk  flag  (cfwa/ifwAraw  iva  ketoh  prativataih  nlyamdnasya)  \  and 
the  chowrie-flags  {cdviara)  in  the  similar  line  of  the  first  act  of  Vikra- 
morvagi. 

§  The  dhvaja  bahuvidfiakdrdh  in  the  dhvajavarnatia  of  vii.  105. 1  ff. 
Arjuna  has  one  sinhaldngulam  ugrdsyarh  v^naraXak^anam^  ib.  8 ;  the 
distinction  of  ndvui,  rupa,  vanja,  ib.  2-5  (anekaturridh).  The  flag  is 
here  patdkd.  From  vs.  14  it  is  evident  that  the  pole  in  Kar^a's  car 
runs  down  into  the  upastha.  The  goui'^a  is  ^iva's  sign  {vf^adhvajah) ; 
the  boar,  Vishnu's.  The  symbols  top  the  dhvaja  n  but  the  latter  is  here 
also  convertible  with  ketu. 
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ver  swan  with  bells.*  From  other  passages  we  see  that  trees 
and  flowers  as  well  as  animals  were  employed  as  signs.  Espe- 
cially the  palm,  which  from  its  height  and  majesty  was  regaraed 
as  a  most  fitting  emblem  for  the  Kurus'  greatest  warrior,  and 
was  on  that  account  the  '  symbol-tree '  xaz^  i^o'][]j]^.-f  The  same 
knight  does  not,  however,  bear  always  the  same  ensign.  Thus, 
in  another  war  we  find  Bhishma  with  the  ensign  of  five  yellow 
stars  and  a  blue  (silk)  flag ;  and  Drona  boasting  the  kamandal/u^ 
or  pot,  that  marked  his  low  origin.  Contrasted  colors  are 
loved.  Kripa  has  '  red  horses  and  a  blue  flag,'  etc.  But  the  en- 
signs are  individual  enough  for  their  knights  to  be  recognized 
by  them,  as  by  their  clothes  and  steeds.:}:  '  With  ensigns  hoisted,' 
the  knights  show  themselves  ready  to  advance  against  the  foe.§ 
The  symbol  was  a  sign  giving  luck,  as  notably  tnat  of  Arjuna, 
or  bore  ill  luck  to  its  owner.]  The  color  of  the  metal  in  the 
image,  or  of  the  cloth  in  the  flag,  is  always  made  prominent. 
One  hero  has  a  red  en8ign,*[  and  others  have  blue,  yellow,  etc. 
But  above  all  white  is  beloved.  So  the  war-cars  'look  like 
cities,'  being  so  gaily  dressed.**  Kar^a  is  distinguished  by  a 
symbol  called  kaksd^  or  kuksyd :  I  think,  a  tiger.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  a  white  flag,  crane-colored  steeds,  a  gilded 
bow,  and  (after  other  things)  a  mlyakaksa  or  Jiastihaksa^  possibly 
an  elephant  girdle,  but,  irom  its  use  in  connection  with  Kar^a, 
more  nkely  a  beast.     Compare  viii.  11.7 ;  56.  85 ;  87.  7,  90  flF. 

The  expression  patdkvn^  'flagged,'  is  used  as  well  of  the 
standard,  dhvaja^  as  of  the  car  itself,  whence  we  must  imagine 
that  the  staflE  bore  flags  beneath  the  emblem.ff 

All  have  these  banners  (vii.  34. 16),  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
they  were  placed  on  other  parts  of  the  car,  besides  the  staff.:j::|: 

*  vii.  28. 86  flf.  Abhimanyu^s  is  gdrfigapak^,  bearing  a  hawk's  wing(?). 
Yudhishthira  here  has  a  divine  bow.  Other  such  ensigns  are  found  in 
vi.  74. 13  (yilpaketufi) ;  vi.  104. 14  {taladhvajah) ;  vii.  2. 23  ff.  (tncRvard?i- 
Jcdl},  and  sinhaketufy) ;  vi.  115. 31  {kamikdradhvajah :  compare  vii.  86. 12 ; 
vi.112.29;  115.26,  etc.). 

f  The  tdla  is  dh/vajadrumal},,  xii.  55. 18.  Bhishma  is  *the  one  with 
palm  as  ensign/  tdlaketuT),,  tdladhvajah, 

X  Dro^  bears  the  kaman4^lu  in  iv.  55. 43 ;  vii.  23.  82  ;  and  a  vedi  of 
gold  in  ib.  58.3.  Bhishma  is  described  in  ib.  55. 54  as  equip|>ed  with 
paficatdrena  ketund  nUdnusdreijLa ;  so  Kripa  has  a  nUd  paidkd  in  ib.  41. 
A  further  mention  of  the  (i^vo/a-animals  before  the  war,  in  i.  225. 16 
{bhutdni  mvidkdni  mahdnti  ca).  On  the  recognition  of  the  dead  by  their 
banners,  etc.,  see  xv.  32. 14. 

g  Compare  vii.  86. 12 :  and  vi.  45. 7,  abhyavartanta  sarva  evo  'cchrita- 
dhvajdfy.    So  ucchritd  rathe  dhvajaya^iih,  x.  18. 4,  the  technical  word. 

I  amafigalyadhvajahy  vj.  112. 19. 

Tlohitakadhvaja^,  v.  171. 14 ;  vii.  28. 18. 

♦♦  ratJid  nagarasarhkdgdh,  vi.  79. 57.    Compare  xii.  100. 8. 

ff  vii.  198. 12,  dhvajd  bahupatdkincifyf  and  often  in  references  given 
above. 

ti  Compare  later  the  explanation  of  the  relation  in  size  between 
dhvaja  and  patdkd,  Ag.  P.  61. 85  (the  whole  chapter  on  consecration  of 
dhvaja  at  the  door  of  tne  king) ;  and  Bfh.  Saihh.  43. 8-89 ;  Mbh.  i.  68. 
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A  chariot  that  is  ahhipatdJdn  is  one  of  which  the  flags,  to  show 
victory,  blow  forward,  against  the  wind.*  Raima's  flag  is 
golden  and  garlanded,!  and  the  bow  of  Indra  (rainbow)  alone 
can  serve  to  describe  all  the  colors  of  the  flags.:}:  So  we  read 
of  the  flags  and  umbrellas  shining  in  an  array  among  jewels 
and  weapon8.§  Before  and  in  tlie  war  we  find  Yudhishthira 
riding  on  a  car  of  which  the  flagst«ff-top  was  ornamented  with 
two  masical  instruments,  perhaps  tambourines,  called  mrdangdu 
(iii.270.6;  vii.23.86). 

The  special  flags  called  vdijayantyah  appear  to  l)e  used  in 
war  only  upon  the  elephants,  and  must  therefore  have  been  of 
small  size  (vi.  112. 27 ;  viii.  58. 28).  These  niav  be  only  garlands, 
as  in  the  'Indra-garland'  (i.  63. 15) — a  sign  of  victory. 

Dhwaja  is  used  outside  of  war  as  any  sign,  e.  g.  of  a  god,  or 
of  a  huckster.  Thus  we  have  dharmammajah  and  anartnor- 
dhvajikah  of  the  sun,  '  whose  emblem  is  duty ;'  or  used  of  one 
that  sins,  that  trades  in  duty.|| 

Almost  as  part  of  the  banners  stands  the  chattra^  or  um- 
brella, a  real  protector,  and  indispensable  part  of  a  car's  fur- 
niture, but  also  regarded  as  a  flaunting  ornament.  It  was  gen- 
erally white.  On  festal  occasions  it  is  carefully  held  over  the 
head  by  another  equal  or  attendant.  In  spite  of  its  frequent 
occurrence  in  descnptions  of  spoils,  it  does  not  seem  to  play 
any  part  in  the  action,  and  I  fancy  it  does  not  really  come  into 
the  poem  until  a  later  age,  but  properly  is  to  be  associated  with 
the  mass  of  eflEeminate  luxuries  depicted  long  after  the  orig- 
inal.*[ 

The  arms  stored  in  the  chariot  are  represented  as  so  many 
that  we  can  only  see  late  readings  in  such  statements.  The 
car,  according  to  these  accounts,  was  an  ai'senal,    holding  a 


*  viii.  11.  7  flf.  Compare  atipatakah  (rathafy)  in  viii.  24. 54;  59.67,  a 
war-car  with  banner  over  it. 

t  patdkd  kaiicanl  sragvi  dhvaje,  vii.  105. 13. 

X  indrdyudhasavarnubhih  patdkdhhir  almhkcUdj ,  vi.  50.  44;  compare 
ib.  79. 57,  ndndvarnaincitrdbhih  patdkdhhir  almhkctah. 

^  vi.  si.  14.  Compare  also  viii.  24. 54,  72,  cars  with  banners  and  moon- 
colored  steeds ;  elephants  '  with  different  banners  of  various  colors.' 

I  dharmadhvajah,  iii.  3. 19 ;  dhvajikah.  xiii.  163. 62  (cf.  dhvajin). 

•[  Thus,  in  viii.  27. 33,  on  the  battle-field  are  found  umbrellas,  fans, 
sandal  wood  (the  Hindus'  most  costly  wood) ;  and  in  ix.  10. 2,  '  a  gleam- 
ing white  umbrella*  is  carried  over  Yudhishthira :  cf.  iv.  55. 55  and  64. 3. 
In  vi.  22. 6,  the  chariot-umbrella  has  ivory  ribs.  One  of  the  first  thing^s 
Acvatthaman  asks,  when  he  finds  his  king  dying  and  deserted,  is 
*  Where,  oh  where  is  thy  pure  umbrella?  and  where  is  thy  fan,  O 
ruler  of  earth?'  (ix.65. 18).  The  chattra  is  white  (vi.  103. 25),*and  fur- 
nished with  a  gold-stick  {hem<idanda,  vi.  55. 31 ;  R.  vi.  36. 113).  Another 
name,  dtapatra,  *  parasol,'  means  the  same ;  in  a  march  described  in 
XV.  23.  H,  the  king  goes  out  with  a  line  of  war-cars  (r(i//<«/nA:e»na),  and 
has  a  white  dtapatra  held  over  him.  The  bells  (m  the  war-car  are  also 
noticed  in  R.  vi.  49. 8. 
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complete  assortment  of  arms  in  large  numbers.  Thus,  a  car 
(vi.  106. 22  ff.)  is  full  of  all  arms,  and  a  knight  says  (vii.  112. 
46  ff.) :  '  Let  the  car-attendants  put  all  the  car-quivers  {uj[>dr 
sangas\  all  the  furniture  i^pakarwtidni)^  just  as  is  right,  mto 
my  war-car ;  for  I  shall  use  all  weapons,  and  the  car  must  be 
furnished  as  has  been  appointed  by  instructors.'* 

The  knight  then  goes  out  to  meet  the  '  Kambojas,  who  are 
conversant  with  many  arms;  the  Kiratas,  who  are  like  poison ; 
the  Qakas,  who  are  like  fire,'  etc. ;  his  \\QTi-dhvana  decorated 
with  white  flags,  himself  clothed  in  a  brass  corselet,  his  bow 
pressed  to  his  bosom ;  '  and  he  was  adorned  with  Idja^  per- 
fume, and  wreaths,  he,  praised  by  girls,  and  kissed  by  the  king.' 

More  specific  is  the  account  given  in  the  following  (viii.  76. 
17):  'Six  ayutd/ni  of  arrows,  numberless  darts,  nanmiers, 
spears,  knives,  hhxillas  (also  arrows),  two  thousand  ndrdcas  (iron 
arrows),  three  thousand  pradara  (arrows) — which  not  even  a 
wagon  drawn  by  six  cows  could  carry'  {gakutam  sadgamyam) — 
are  here  left  under  the  care  of  one  warrior.  '  With  darts  (54. 7, 
vi^kha^  mpdtha ;  29,  prsatka)  and  handguards,  with  quiver 
and  horn  and  banner,  with  breast-plates,  diadem,  sword,  and 
bow,'  is  the  description  of  a  knight  in  his  car  (iv.  53. 9).  In 
another  passage  (xiv.  79. 14),  a  knight '  ascended  the  car  packed 
with  lumdreos  of  quivers,  after  he  had  girded  on  his  golden 
breast-plate  and  his  shining  helm.'  A  hundred  quivers,  be- 
sides clubs,  qataahnls^  bells,  spears,  spits,  darts,  bows,  are  in  a 
car  with  a  varutha  (viii.  11. 8).  A  car  of  priceless  value  is  de- 
scribed in  the  (late)  twelfth  book,  but  is  used  for  state,  not  for 
war,  and  appears  to  be  merely  a  means  of  exhibiting  jewels, 
being  adorned  with  sapphires  {inasdra\  crystal,  and  gold-plated 
wheels  {hemanibaddh<icakrah\  while  'all  sorts  of  gems'  are 
fastened  to  it,  so  that  it 'shines  like  the  newly  risen  sun.'f 
Compare  the  brief  account,  marked  Ikte  by  the  meter,  in  the 
opening  war-scene,  where  Yudhishthira  has  '  a  war-car  like  In- 
dra's,  with  golden  harness,  and  bright  with  haiaka  (gold);'J 
and  also  compare  the  car  described  again  in  the  twelf tn  book 
(37. 32  ff.),  where  the  king  '  mounts  a  nice  new  war-car  cov- 
ered with  hamhalar^Vm^y  and  drawn  by  sixteen  white  cows.' 
In  this  car  Bhima,  the  emperor's  brother,  '  took  the  reins'  {jor 
(traha  ra^ii'm\  as  it  was  at  a  great  state  ceremony,  and  Arjuna 
held  the  white  umbrella  i^pamduram  chatt/ra/m)  oi  royalty  over 
the  emperor's  head.     In  tne  same  passage  we  find  mentioned 


*  His  car  iapancaaut^,  '  has  the  five  qualities/  unexplained. 

t  xii.  46. 38  ff.  A  nundred  villages  are  put  parallel  to  a  hundred  war- 
cars  in  viii.  88. 9;  if  for  comparative  value,  such  state^ars  must  be 
meant. 

t  vi.  22. 5 ;  a  desij^nation  of  gold  more  common  in  R. 
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a  car  drawn  by  irien :  that  is,  tlie  steeds  were  replaced  by  men 
{naraydna^  ib.  40).  Anotlier  description  of  one  of  these  enor- 
mous war-carriages  is  furnished  by  a  passage  contemporaneous 
with  or  next  later  than  the  last.  It  is  here  we  lind  a  distinc- 
tion (above,  p.  236)  formally  made  between  war-cars  and  pleas- 
ure-cars ;*  and  here  perhaps  the  shortest  yet  fullest  picture  of 
the  former  in  its  greatest  if  not  most  ponderous  glory.  '  Har- 
ness up  (sajjlkuni  Tailiain\  the  saint  cried ;  prepare  quickly  thy 
chariot  called  the  war-car,  with  weapons  and  oanners,  with  a 
spear  and  a  gold  staff  (yasti)^  noisy  with  the  sound  of  bells, 
furnished  with  ornamental  doors  (yuktois  toranakxxlpcmdihy 
31),  gilded,  supplied  with  hundreds  of  arrows ;  tliis  was  done, 
and  the  king  placed  his  wife  at  the  left  of  the  pole  {vdme 
dhuri\  himself  at  the  right,  and  laid  within  the  car  the  goad, 
sharp-pointed,  made  of  three  sticks'  {tridarvdani  vajragucya- 
gram  prcUodarh  tatra  cd  ^Iculluit) — for  this  was  another  na/ror 
ydn<i^  and  the  king  and  his  wife  were  forced  to  drag  the  car 
for  a  great  saint.  Whether  we  may  be  allowed  to  predicate 
but  two  steeds  for  such  a  car  in  its  normal  locomotion  I  doubt, 
but  these  two  were  goaded  '  on  back  and  hip,'  and  dragged  the 
saint  about  for  some  time  without  exhaustion.  The  ornamented 
doors  were  probably  in  relief,  ludging  by  a  Puraija  standard ; 
though  Epic  evidence  fails  me.f 

Another  description,  rather  simpler,  tells  us  that  the  war- 
car  ready  for  battle  wtu?  'large  and  tine,  and  adorned  vdth 
bells,  with  a  golden  net,  and  light  to  run  with  the  noise  of 
thunder ;  well-adorned,  furnished  with  tiger-skins  which  made 
protection  (guai'd,  \)arat]nu\  and  drawn  by  good  fair-necked 
steeds'  (v.  131. 28  ff.).  Compare  the  almost  identical  descrip- 
tion of  a  war-car  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Ramayana:  'He 
mounted  with  joy  the  divine  war-car,  his  bow  strung,  that  car 
furnished  with  all  kinds  of  weapons,  sounding  with  a  hundred 
bells,  harnessed  with  thought-swift  steeds,  and  well  guided  by 


*  smhgrdmiko  rathah  and  krl4<irathahf  xiii.  53. 28  flf. 

\Seer.\y.,kalpana,  Compare  the  vimdna  described  in  R.  vi.  106. 
22  ft.  It  is  adorned  with  gold  and  gems,  banners,  and  emblems :  and  it 
is  beautified  by  Jiemakak^yah  (m.),  gold  plates,  and  nets  of  bells.  The 
Lexicon  compares  kaksa^  defined  as  part  of  the  car  (kak§a,  12)  by  na- 
tive lexicographers,  and  translates  doubtfully  *  Flfigel.'  Apropos  of  the 
legend,  it  may  be  asked  why,  if  any  weight  at  all  is  laia  on  a  legend 
describing-  how  a  king  maltreated  the  priests  (see  above,  p.  73),  we 
should  not  also  conversely  treat  this  story  as  an  indication  of  the  way 
priests  treated  kings.  The  answer  is :  because  the  former  is  a  national 
legend,  and  belongs  to  resixjctable  tnidition ;  the  king  so  proud  being 
held  up  by  the  Epic  and  legal  literature  alike,  his  image  being  in  a 
sense  historical :  while  this  latter  is  one  of  the  wild  self-made  absurd- 
ities of  the  pseudo-Epic,  not  supported  by  earlier  legend  ;  and  because 
the  former  iUustrates  what  may  well  have  happencSi  at  an  earlier  day, 
and  the  latter  fails  to  correspond  to  any  anteceKient  probability. 
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the  charioteer;  which  had  the  sound  of  thunder,  and  the  glorv 
of  the  shining  moon  or  sun  ;  wliich  had  a  lofty  flag-staff;  which 
was  irresistible,  furnished  with  a  protection  (suvaruthmn)^ 
well  adorned,  covered  with  a  net  oi  gold,  on  Are  as  it  were 
with  glory.'* 

Some  parts  of  the  chariot  are  not  easily  explained,  as  they  are 
rarely  mentioned,  and  not  described.  Tnus,  we  find  in  a  list  of 
parts  of  chariots,  besides  those  already  discussed,  the  dmidnka^ 
apparently  e(juivalent  to  ya^ti^  the  banner-staff ;  the  jaiujhd,, 
probably  the  aksajamjh/l  or  '  axle-tree ;'  and  the  daqana^  per- 
haps the  spokes  (unless  the  harness  in  general  be  meant ).t  The 
triangle-piece,  elsewhere  explained,  is  said  in  anothei*  passage  of 
this  book  to  be  silvered ;  and  from  the  same  paragraph  we  may 
add  a  new  item  to  the  car,  namely  the  tri-koga  or  threefold  re- 
ceptacle, said  to  be  of  gold,  i.  e.  gilded :  '  the  war-cur  decked 
wdth  tiger-skins,  of  noiseless  axle,  golden  tri-l'0(^a^  and  silver 
triangle-piece.':^  K<x;a  alone  is  specifically  a  sheath  for  a 
sword.     We  may  have  in  the  last  tliree  epithets  three  near 

f)arts,  axle,  axle-box,  axle-pole-triangle,  as  koqa  is  used  in  Vedic 
iterature ;  but  why  three-fold  ?  On  account  of  its  non-specific 
meaning,  frequent  in  the  Epic,  I  prefer  to  regard  it  as  indica- 
tion of  three  compartments  for  receiving  arms. 


*  R.  vi.  81. 28  ff.  Bells  are  here  hiiikinl  (gatanddita).  Compare  R. 
vi.49.8.  Compare,  too,  R.  vi.  51. 17flf.  (sadhvajah  .  .  sdnukar^aff)  a.  car 
furnished  with  tridents,  axes,  etc.,  in  ib.  108;  and  R.  vi.  66. 8,  where 
agnivartia  of  ratha  is  to  be  thus  interpreted  as  'golden.'  The  same  R. 
VI.  74. 1  {ratkdndm  cd  'gnivartf^ndrii  addhvajdndih  varuthindm). 

\  (rathun)  l^dmukhdn  dvitriveniin  nyastadaxiffakabandhurdn,  vijah- 
ghdkfibarojis  tatra  vinemidagandn  apt;  vicakropaskaropasthdn  hhag- 
nopakaraiidn  apt,  prapdtitopastarandn,  vii.  86. 81  flf.  Tjie  commenta- 
tor does  not  touch  the  words  given  above ;  those  not  given  here  are 
discussed  in  their  place.  Dagxxna  (see  P.  W.)  for  daiiqana  ?  Its  close 
connection  with  the  wheel  and  all  parts  of  the  car  would  seem  to  re- 
fute *•  harness'  as  a  proper  translation.  From  its  literal  meaning  one  is 
tempted  to  bring  aagana  into  connection  with  the  *  hook'  sense  of  ah- 
kdu  and  nyahkdu,  and  imagine  a  tooth  or  hook  on  the  wheels.  But 
scythes  or  their  equivalents  seem  not  to  have  been  used,  or  they  would 
have  played  a  part  in  the  descriptions ;  and  they  can  not  be  proved  for 
either  the  Vedic  or  Epic  age.  RajendralSla  devotes  himself  to  the 
proof  for  Vedic  times,  but  the  one  passage  quoted  proves  nothing. 
The  afikdu  and  nyafikdti,  *  which  run  along  with  the  wind  on  each 
side  of  the  war-car.'  could  easily  by  themselves  be  taken  thus ;  they 
are  by  Implication  the  protectors  of  the  car,  and  abhito  ratham  (ydu 
dhvantmh  vdtdram  anu  saHicarantdu)  meBXL'&  loosely  *  found  on  each 
side'  (not  part  of  the  aide),  as  in  Mbh.  iv.  64. 88,  ratharaksinah  gerate  .  . 
abhito  ratham,  *  lie  on  each  side  of  the  car,'  or  as  sharp  protecting 
pieces  fastened  to  the  side ;  but  this  passage  from  Par.  G.  S.  iii.  14. 6  is 
not  definite  enough  at  the  best  to  allow  of  its  being  used  as  an  argu- 
ment on  the  point. 

t  rathaih  vdiydghracanndnam  (=  vydghracamiaparivftam,  comm,) 
akftjandk§am  liematrikogaih  rajatatriveiptmy  viii.  87. 27. 
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The  allegorical  car  described  in  viii.  33. 17  if.  gives  a  few 
unique  particulars  in  regard  to  the  chariot.  We  find  here  a 
protector  called  paAvdra^  and  one  called  parirathyd  (compare 
A. V.  viii.  8.  22),  besides  the  common  varutha  ;  a  pwriskara^ 
'guard  of  the  wheels' ;  two  culhisthdne,,  'standing  places  over 
the  fore-wheels'  (M.);  and  an  wpmkara^  a  hind-piece  of  wood. 
The  seat,  called  handhura^  is  made  of  three  pieces.  Knights 
guai*ding  the  car  are  called  pwrahsardh^  pariskauddh^  and 
prstJuiniksdu  or  rakraraksdu.  These  are  ^o  called  pdr(/va- 
(jopdh  And  par !pdr(^fjacardh.  Both  commentators  unclerstand 
that  there  are  four  wheels.  The  similar  cars  described  in  the 
Pura^as  seem  to  be  copies  of  those  in  the  Epic. 

In  the  simpler  descriptions,  and  often  seen  by  implication,  we 
find  two-wheeled  cars.  Since  the  commentator  is  used  to  the 
later  order  of  four-wheelers,  he  sometimes  endeavors  to  make 
these  into  the  four-wheelers,  as  was  said  above.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  Epic  descriptions  we  should  almost  believe  that  two- 
wheeled  cars  were  universal,  except  in  the  latest  portions  of  our 
text.  For  instance,  in  one  case  a  wheel  comes  off  a  car ;  and 
then,  it  is  said,  '  the  horses  dragged  the  car  with  one  wheel.'* 
By  implication,  Krishna's  car,  said  to  have  had  '  two  wheels,  like 
the  sun  and  the  moon,'  could  have  had  no  more  (v.  83. 15). 
This  car  has  four  horses,  so  that,  we  see,  the  four  steeds  were 
not  confined  to  the  larger  chariots  (the  size  of  a  war-car  does  not 
seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  bestowing  of  the  titles 
inahdratha^  atinitha^  etc.).t  Another  two-wheeled  car  is  infer- 
able in  a  passage  that  says :  'the  (one)  yoke,  the  one  pole,  the 
two  wheels,  and  the  one  axle,  were  broken,  cut  to  i)ieces  by  ar- 
rows'  (v.  181.  14). 

On  the  other  hand,  ciglit-wheeled  cars  are  spoken  of,  although 
very  seldom.  The  same  number  of  st-eeds  is  sometimes  found.:}: 
As  we  see  the  t^r  of  two  horses  and  two  wheels  the  prevailing 
one  in  the  earlier  period,  and  can  trace  a  gradual  increase  in 
weight  and  size,  we  may  say  with  Lucretius : 

Et  biiugos  prius  est  quain  bis  coniungere  binos, 
Et  quarn  falciferos  armatuni  escendere  cumis.^ 


*  ekacakram  rathavL  .  .  ?7/i7//<,  vii.  189.  54. 

f  V.  16."),  quoted  above,  p.  204.  with  Kripa's  extraordinary  title  ratha- 
yuthajHiyuthnpah,  1()6.  *20,  applicable  to  numbers  or  ability  only. 

X  *  Great  was  tlie  noise  of  the  eight-wheeled  car/  vii.  175. 13  (rath<th  .  . 
aslacdkrasamdi/uktah).  Again  anfac^ikra  in  vii.  167.  38.  These  eigbt- 
wheelers  belong  to  the  book  nearest  in  age  of  battle-books  to  the  Rama- 
ya^a.  So  we  find  also  in  Raniayapa  the  atftdcakraaamdyukto  mahdra- 
thfilf.  (R.  vi.  44. 27).     For  the  steeds,  see  below. 

§  Lucret.  v.  12U8.  His  next  venture  will  scarcely  obtain  credence, 
certainly  not  for  India  :  et  prius  est  armatuni  in  equi  conscendere  cos- 
tas  .  .  quam  biiugo  curru  belli  temptare  pericla. 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  disbelieve  the  erroneous  statement 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  when  describing  the  battle-cars. 
The  error  consists  in  the  universal  practice  asserted.  But  prob- 
ably the  following  accurately  describes  the  largest  chariot  used, 
except  the  eccentric  and  unique  special  cars  of  one  or  two 
heroes.  My  subjects  are  in  part  anticipated  by  this  formal 
statement,  which  says  (v.  155. 13  flE.) :  '  All  the  cars  were  drawn 
by  four  horses  {caturyuj)^  and  equipped  with  arrows  and  spears, 
and  a  hundred  bows  apiece ;  for  each  car  were  two  pole-horses, 
directed  by  one  driver  (dhtiryayor  hayayor  ekah  .  .  rathl\  and 
two  outside  horses  fastened  to  the  axle-end  {pdrsni\  and  driven 
by  one  driver  apiece  {pdrsnisdrathl),  Tlie  battle-cars  were 
'  like  guarded  cities,'  and  the  horses  had  gilded  trappings,  he- 
rmibMi/ndfi,  Each  car  was  accompanied  by  ten  or  by  fifty  ele- 
phants.* 

The  charioteer,  suta^  sdrathi^  yantar^  niyamtay^  rathaya/atdr 
rdUy  pdrsniyantar^  pdrsnisdraihl^  ahhlqugraha  (viii.  32. 19), 
ratha/vdhaha^  rathin  (abstract,  sdrathyamn) :  The  car  held  one 
or  three  charioteers.  Two  alone  seem  sometimes  implied 
(e.  g.  vii.  156. 83  ff.).  Often,  however,  the  kniglit  is  his  own 
driver.  One  kingly  knight  sometimes  drives  for  another,  as 
Krishna  for  Arjuna  and  ^alya  for  Karna.  But  the  social 
position  of  the  charioteer  is,  as  seen  from  ^alya's  indigna- 
tion in  the  scene  quoted  at  length  above  (p.  217),  one  inferior 
to  the  knight's  in  the  war-car.  He  only  served  for  political 
purposes.  There  remained  enough  of  the  cattle-driver  ex- 
traction in  Karna  to  warrant  this,  but  the  dialogue  shows 
the  position  of  the  ordinary  charioteer  to  be  properly  that 
of  a  high  servant.  Of  kings  the  charioteers  were  not 
thought  unequal  to  high  station,  and  princes  in  distress  adopt 
this  mode  of  life  by  preference.  Tlius  Nala  becomes  chief 
hostler,  and  passes  his  time  in  the  stable,  agvagdld  i  and  Nakula 
takes  service  as  a  horse-trainer.  Sanjaya,  however,  the  old 
charioteer,  shares  his  old  king's  hermitage.f  Of  less  than  kings, 
the  drivers  were  apparently  of  little  importance ;  they  generally 
fall  in  battle  unnamed.  Still,  the  practical  position  outweighs 
the  theoretical  station.  We  find  the  charioteer  refusing  to  ol)ey 
when  the  knight  gives  too  reckless  commands,  but  yielding 
wlien  pressed.  He  is  a  servant,  but  a  privileged  one.  More- 
over, it  was  the  charioteer's  duty  to  guard  his  knight ;  and  this 
may  easily  have  been  interpreted  to  imply  keeping  him  out  of 
death's  way.  Compare  the  vivid  scene  in  the  seventh  book : 
'  Then  he  urged  on  the  (one)  charioteer :  "  drive  thou  the  steeds 
quickly  before  the  face  of  Dropa";  .  .  .  and  again  he  urged 


*  The  ideal  may  be  studied  in  brief  in  R.  vi.  86. 2  ff . 

t  Nala,  Ui.  67 ;  71. 11 ;  Nakula,  iv.  18 ;  Sarfijaya,  xv.  16. 4. 
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on  the  driver,  saying  "go,  go"  {ydhi^  yd^'f)^  but  the  driver 
said,  "tliou  art  not  skilled  enough  in  fighting."  Then  cried 
the  knight,  "  I  would  indeed  tiglit  now,  even  with  the  gods ! 
Drive  on !"  and  the  charioteer,  striking  with  his  goad  the  three- 
year-old  colts,  drove  on ;  but  he  did  not  rejoice  in  his  mind.'* 

The  rule  of  protecthig  the  knight  is  formal.  '  In  battle  the 
knight,  if  confused,  must  be  guarded  by  the  charioteer';  or, 
'  ever  must  tlie  man  of  the  war-car  be  guarded ' ;  and  when  the 
charioteer  risks  his  life  in  saving  his  master,  he  does  so  because 
he  '  bears  in  mind  the  rule.'f  It  will  have  l)een  noticed  that 
we  have  in  tlie  case  above  but  one  driver.  Side  by  side  with 
this  we  iind  two  more,  the  mt^^  or  charioteer  proper  being  un- 
derstood, especially  noted  as  the  pdrsnimrathl^  or  twain  stand- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  car,  perhaps  over  the  fore-wheels  (see 
above),  who  guides  the  horses  running  free  outside  the  pole- 
horses  (vii.48. 29).  Perhaps  we  have,  conversely,  to  under- 
stand the  tvvo  in  a  large  car  when  but  one  is  mentioned,  as  in 
the  following ;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  this  except  the  difficulty 
of  one  driver's  managing  a  four-in-hand,  which  is  slight,  since 
there  is  nothing  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  all  four  horses 
iKjing  on  the  pole — though  this  is  against  usage.  Compare : 
'  Light-handed  he  shot  (a  flood  of  arrows)  at  the  foe's  head, 
neck,  hand,  foot,  bow,  horses  (pi.),  umbrella,  standard,  chariot- 
eer {i\hjantar\  three-fold-piece,  seat  {talpa)^  wheels,  yoke, 
quiver,  back-board,  flag,  two  wheel-guards,  and  all  the  belong- 
ings of  liis  car ;  down  fell  the  knight  wounded  m  all  his  adorn- 
ments and  garments,  dowTi  upon  the  eai1;h,  like  a  tree  bruised 
by  a  great  wind.'  The  completeness  of  description  might  here 
l>e  taken  as  exchuling  the  outer  drivers.;}: 

*  vii.  \MS.  81  ff. ;  36. 1  if.  The  expressions  used  are  generally  the  same. 
Compare  vodayd  \nuin  bhf^'am,  vii.  145. 8;  team  sdrathe  yahi  javcna 
vdhdih,  viii.  70. 2;  tvarayan  haydn,  viii.  26. 18,  etc.  The  pride  of  the 
knight  in  venturing  to  fight  the  gods  is  too  common  to  require  further 
reference.  We  must  remember  that  the  gods  meant  are  the  old-fash- 
ioneii  g(xls,  now  much  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  by  no  means 
tyj>es  of  divinity.  Another  common  comparison  is  likening  the  foe  to 
grasshoppers,  to  blades  of  grass  {matvd  tpiena  tdhs  tulydu,  vi.  118.36, 
etc.),  or  to  'one  sixteenth'  of  one's  own  j)ower  (vii.  111.  80,  and  often). 

X  raksitavyo  rathi  nityam^  iii.  18.  9;  and  ib.  8,  viohitii^.  ca  rane  ^itro 
mks^yah  mrathind  rathi.  In  iv.  64. 49,  the  saihyantar  rescues  the 
knight,  upaiiet^am  anusmftya. 

X  vii.  88.  5  (cakram,  also  singular).  Niyantar  is  usuallv  yaiitar,  con- 
troller. The  cakragoptdrda  seem  to  be  guards  over  the  wheels,  not 
guardsmen  {cakrarak.sdu).  The  knights  are  their  own  drivers  in  vii. 
196. 13.  The  goad  pratoda,  held  by  the  Hdrathi,  is  constantly  falling 
from  his  hand  :  compare  R.  vi.  57.  24  ;  81. 40 ;  and  note  that  the  goad  and 
reins  are  both  held  in  the  left  hand  by  an  expert  driver ;  and  if  this  arm 
})e  wounded,  he  picks  up  goad  and  reins  (with  the  other  ?),  driving  on 
as  before.  Compare  viii.  27. 16  ff. ;  sa  nirbhidya  bhujaih  savyam  .  . 
hemadatj(][o  Jagdma  dharanlm  .  .  viddliasya  .  .  pratodal}  prdpatad 
dhasfdd  ni{nn(tyn{'  ca  .  .  pratodaih  gfhya  so  *nyat  tu  ra^intn  api  yathd 
purd  rdhaydmdsa  tdn  a^'^rnn  .  .  . 
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We  find  the  king  of  the  Pandus  acting  tlie  part  of  a  driver 
beside  the  regular  charioteer.*  The  art  of  the  driver  consisted 
not  alone  in  driving  well  and  fast,  and  keeping  the  car  straight, 
for  this  indeed  was  but  the  foundation  of  liis  science.  His 
true  art  consisted  in  wheeling  and  turning,  in  bringing  the  car 
rapidly  about,  so  as  to  attacK  the  antagonist  with  such  speed 
from  all  quarters  that  the  chariot  seemed  to  advance  from  all 
sides  at  once.  Reference  has  been  made  to  tliis  art  in  the  par- 
agraph on  the  battle-orders.  The  circumstances  in  which  the 
knignt  or  his  driver  exercises  his  skill  are  always  the  same, 
either  to  escape  surrounding  on  the  part  of  the  foe  or  to  sur- 
round. The  names  of  the  circles  are  apparently  technical,  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  technicalities  can  be  predicated  of  the 
transparent  battle-terms  employed.  We  have  seen  the  '  right' 
and  '  left'  circles  spoken  of :  that  is,  the  '  circle,'  maniala^  is 
the  regular  term  for  the  evolution,  to  which  we  have  added 
either  yamidka^  ^  the  double  wheel,'  or  '  lef f  and  '  right,'  dis- 
tributively.  Either  of  the  latter  is,  again,  called  a  '  crescent,' 
a/rdhacand/ra.  The  Jifimaya];ia,  in  a  doubtful  passage,  uses 
the  words  mthJi  and  sarpa^ati  in  as  if  a  technical  sense,  like 
numdala^  corresponding  to  (yuddlwAffnarga^  and  it  may  be 
that  in  the  Mahfibharata  also  these  words  have  escaped  my  no- 
tice so  used ;  but  I  can  cite  no  instance  of  them  from  the  latter 
work.  The  effect  of  '  circling'  was  produced  by  '  goading  the 
steeds  and  hauling  on  the  reins :'  directing  them,  of  course,  by 
the  latter  at  the  same  time.f 


*  yudhx^\hiTas  tu  madregam  ahhyadhdvat  .  .  svayaih  saihnodayann 
agvdn  dantavarnjMrif  iz.  16. 47. 

t  man4aldni  tatag  caJcre  gatapratydgatdni  ca  (vii.  19. 6.),  *  circles  he 
made  then  forward  and  backward ;'  evam  uktvd  tato  .  .  .  haydn  sarii- 
codpa,  ra^mibhis  tu  aamudyamya  javend  ^bhyapatat  tadd ;  mandaldni 
vicitrdr^i  yamakdni  ^tardi^i  ca,  savydni  ca  vicitrdn^i  dak^indni  ca  aarva- 
caJp;  prcUodend  ^hatdl),  .  •  .  ragmibhig  ca  samudyatdhy  vyacaram  te 
hayottamdfy  (iii.  19. 7),  *  circles  of  different  sorts,  double  and  single, 
(otner)  to  left  and  right.'  The  partial  repetition  in  vii.  122. 66  gives  us 
mdrgajHafy  as  one  who  understands  such  manoeuvres  {man4aldni^  etc. ; 
itardni  ca  carantdu  vtiddhamdrgajfldu  tataJc^atur  rathe^bhify,  etc.). 
The  same  use  in  club-nght :  compare  ix.  57. 25  ff. ;  58. 22, 23 ;  in  the  last 
example,  a  gomutraka  manoeuvre  of  club-lighting  diversifies  the  contest. 
I  should  translate  *  in  an  ellipse'  instead  of  a  true  circle ;  here  ariin 
aammohayann  iva  is  added,  the  ultimate  object  being  to  confuse  the 
foe.  *  Wheeling  left'  is  asavyam  dvrtya  vdfinafy ;  *  wheeling  right'  is 
pradakfifjMm  updvftya,  in  iv.  57. 42 ;  64. 4 ;  with  ardhacandram  dv^tya^ 
*  wheeling  a  half  circle,'  ib.  59. 10.  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  ya- 
maka  applied  to  maif,4ala  is  defined  by  the  commentator  as  *  repress- 
ive.' This  meaning  would  not  be  impossible  throughout,  and  is  ety- 
mologically  permissible.  We  should  tnen  translate  (instead  of  '  double 
and  single )  *  those  circles  meant  to  narrow  the  area  of  the  foe's  action, 
and  others* — ^that  is,  others  that  give  him  headway ;  but  I  prefer  '  dou- 
ble.' The  passage  in  the  RSmaya^a  (vi.  92. 3)  contains  mtlii  in  both 
editions,  but  the  verse  appears  corrupt  in  the  second  pada.  In  vs.  6 
{dargayitvd  tatan  tdu  tu  gatlr  bdhuvidhd  rane)  we  liave  the  8im))le 
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A  further  trick  of  the  charioteer  is  that  of  driving  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  a  particular  kind  of  noise.  Perhaps  no 
more  than  what  corresponds  to  our  individual  trick  of  tread  is 
meant,  but  we  find  that  an  unseen  charioteer  is  recognized  simply 
by  the  noise  he  makes  in  driving.  This  may  be  merely  the 
grandeur  and  loudness  of  the  sound,  and  it  is  withal  in  a  ^  tale 
of  old'  that  the  fact  is  mentioned  ;*  but  as  a  man  used  to  the 
track  can  recognize  one  locomotive  out  of  a  hundred  by  ear 
alone,  though  bell  and  whistle  be  not  used,  I  see  no  reason 
why  in  a  chariot-age  the  same  fineness  of  ear  should  not  be 
possible,  even  if  in  one  case  the  individuality  lies  in  the  engine 
and  in  the  other  in  the  engineer's  method.  Loudness  of  noise 
alone  is  often  approvingly  alluded  to  (e.  g.  R.  vi.  79. 11). 

I  have  alreaay  spoken  of  the  eagerness  with  which  a  decent 
knight  slays  his  foe's  charioteer.  The  ensign  and  charioteer 
are  often  aimed  at  first,  and  these  ^vith  the  norses  being  laid 
low,  the  knight-to-knight  combat  first  begins.  Every  scene 
will  give  examples  of  tliis  statement,  and  a  few  references  will 
8uflic^.+  It  was  a  very  mean  and  cowardlv  practice,  and  en- 
gaged in  without  compunction.  The  dnver  was  absolutely 
helpless.  The  opposing  knight  looked  on  him  as  he  did  on  the 
horses,  and  shot  iiim  to  stop  the  car.  No  qualms  of  honor 
seem  to  have  been  felt ;  yet  the  driver  was  the  most  unpro- 
tected man  in  the  field.  The  'code'  had  not  touched  liim. 
Even  as  against  the  opposing  knight,  thus  destitute  of  horses 
and  driver,  the  combat  was  unfair;  but  this  is  the  regular 
usage. 

An  impoi'tant  casual  oceu])ation  of  the  trusted  charioteer  Lies 
in  the  othee  of  henild  or  ambassador,  nominally  under  safety, 
but  endangered  by  a  wrathful  prince.  Deprecating  possible 
wrath,  he  was  su))[)osed  to  rei)eat  verbal  messages,  wnile  act- 
ing rather  as  an  agent  sent  to  confer. :]:  As  daily  herald  to 
town  from  camp  goes  the  charioteer  of  old  Dhritarashtra,  and 
api)eai's  as  an  old  friend  of  the  king.  So  in  the  Iiamayai;ia  a 
charioteer,  mrathl^  is  sent  with  a  message  to  the  king  (ii.  57. 23). 
Regular  news-seekers  were  the  sj)ies,  always  taken  for  granted  in 
each  camj).     The  news  of  Ai'juna's  vow  is  carried   across  by 

gatx:  in  vs.  8,  (Jorresio  reads  mandahhii  ca  vithi{' ea  JiJnncih  sarpaga- 
tls  tathCij  (laixnyantau  bahiividhdn  sOtasdmnrthyaJdu  gundn  ;  while  B. 
(adhy.  109  here)  lias  (jatapratydgaU'ini  ca  in  the  seoondf  pada.  The  Ra- 
inayana  has  a  simile  not  very  flattering  to  the  charioteer :  *  this  city  de- 
prived of  thee  will  he  like  a  pi'tand  whose  leader  ivlra)  is  slain,  and 
where  the  charioteer  alone  is  left  (in  the  war  car)/  ii.51.r).  A  simple 
manamvre  in  R.  vi.  90. 10  consists  in  hediisting  the  foe  (viikrotksiptena 
rajand  rdvatiaih  «a  i^yadhnnoyat). 

♦  Nala  recognized  bv  his  rathnnihsi'nnah,  iii.  73.  3;i-84. 

i  vi.  72.  26  IT.  :  77. 70^  vii.  134. 13.  * 

j  Compare  Ulfika,  in  v.  161  (see  alnive.  ]>.  164). 
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spies  to  tlie  other  camp  (vii.  74. 1).  The  news  of  defeat  is 
brought  tlie  king  by  messengers  called  vdrttikdh  /  not  by  the 
sata  that  had  been  tlie  daily  reporter  of  events.* 

We  have  also  to  notice  that  tlie  mta  or  professional  driver 
was  retained  in  peace  as  a  musician,  and  seems  in  this  capac- 
ity to  have  been  employed  b&  a  regular  eulogizer  in  feasts  and 
processions,  along  witn  hcmdins  and  indga(lha4i,\  Of  the 
number  of  charioteers  employed  by  a  wealthy  potentate  we 
can  fonn  no  estimate.  The  Epic  says  that  Yudliishthira,  when 
king  of  Indraprastha,  possessed  eight  hundred  mtds  with  mor 
gaahas^  perhaps  only  musicians.^ 

The  »uta  had  not  only  to  drive  but  to  attend  to  the  horses, 
put  them  up,  take  care  of  them,  and,  after  battle,  draw  the 
arrows  out  of  them  and  doctor  them  (v.  180. 1). 

Tfie  chariolrsteeds :  Aelian  tells  us  that  the  art  of  managing 
horses  was  not  common,  but  a  science  confined  to  a  special 
class.  The  Indian  horses,  according  to  his  statement,  are  di- 
rected by  a  bridle,  but  not  hampered  by  barbed  muzzles  or 
curl)-bits.^  This  statement  is  contradicted  by  Arrian's  report, 
and  is  in  itself  of  doubtful  interpretation,  as  y^aXivo^  ||  may  be 
the  rein  with  the  bit,  or  the  rein  alone.  The  particular  empha- 
sis laid  on  the  iTrtavnfjTj  Ittttcx^  is  worth  our  attention,  as  we  shall 
see  it  well  grounded  by  Epic  proof. 

The  most  popular  war-steed  is  the  horse  («^a,  /iaya,  turvuja^ 
rath^ivdha^  valm^  etc.).  Mules  were,  however,  often  employed, 
and  seem  to  be  admired  especially  on  account  of  their  great 
speed.*!  Camels  are  used  as  steeds  only  in  })eace ;  elephants, 
only  when  ridden.  Horses  are  ranked  as  '  pairs '  or  as  single 
steeds,  the  yoked  two  reckoned  as  an  individual.**  The  relative 
position  of  the  chariot-pair  has  been  spoken  of  alx)ve;  two 
horses  seem  to  have  been  kept  close  to  the  pole  by  a  yoke,  and 
supported  by  two  outsiders ;  though  it  is  possible  that  we  have 
in  the  cMuryuj  a  double-yoke,  one  behind  the  other. ft 

*  vdrttikdify  kathyamdnos  tu  mitrdndm  vie pardbhavalty  x.  4. 33. 

f  iii. 357. 1.  etc.:  see  below,  on  music. 

X  iv.  70. 18.  He  had  also  ten  thousand  elephants,  and  thirty  thousand 
chariots  (ib.). 

i^  ixovai ,  .  Tf/v  i'lrtpifiav  ajJaoavtorov. 

I  ddhnnu,  said  to  be  bit  or  snaffle  in  the  older  days,  for  which  khallna 
was  substituted,  means  only  harness,  apparently.  On  this  and  on  the 
Puranic  bridle,  see  Indo- Aryans,  ii.  335. 

IT  Two  best  horses  are  reckoned  equal  to  four  best  asses  in  making  a 
bargain  :  iii.  192. 51. 

**  The  chariot-horses  were  pro[)erly  so  called.  Thus,  a  king  who  had 
been  hunting  returns  ^I'Cintayugah  ^rdntahuyah,  *with  the  pairs  of 
horses  and  single  horses  tired  out/  i.  78. 15. 

tt  rathu  sarve  caturyiijah,  vii.  60. 2.  Cars  are  generally  alluded  to  as 
caturyuj  if  any  magnificence  is  intended  :  compare  (v.  86. 6)  *  I  will  give 
him  sixteen  cars  yoked  with  four  horses  apiece.' 
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In  case  the  ordinary  arrangement  is  practiced,  two  horses  are 
submitted  to  tlie  yoke  {dhnr\  and  two  run  loose,  only  held  by 
a  strap  fastened  t<)  each  end  of  the  fore-axle.*  The  character- 
istics of  horses  most  extolled  are  youth,  swiftness,  and  color. 
We  have  seen  the  age  of  three  years  mentioned  with  approbar 
tion,t  and  I  may  a^ld  that  white  horses  are  esi>ecially  prized  for 
swiftness,  though  other  colors  are  conspicuous ;  some  so.  diver- 
sified that  one  cannot  help  conjecturing  that  quaggas  or  zebras 
were  imported  and  calle<l  horses.  '  Swift  as  thought,'  inano- 
java^  is  the  standing  epithet  of  good  steeds.J  As  I  have  given 
some  attention  to  the  art  of  the  charioteer,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  horses  also  were  so  well  trained  that  they  heeded  every 
word,  and  are  even  claimed  to  have  knowni  enough  to  spring 
up  before  tlie  knight  and  confuse  him  without  being  directed.^ 
This  is  a  unique  exhibition,  however,  and  professedly  a  story 
only,  giving  us  also  (three  verses  before)  an  instance  of  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  Hindu  horses  in  their  falling  upon  their  knees 
before  their  master.  But  elsewhere,  in  scenes  of  grief,  as  in 
Homer,  we  find  the  horses  weeping.  ||  The  prompt  obedience 
of  the  steeds  must  be  taken  as  true  if  we  believe  the  wheeling- 
feats  described.     They  must  also  fear  no  noise  whatever.^^ 

Besides  these  characteristics,  certain  marks  are  praised,  twists 
of  the  hair  in  various  part^  of  the  body,  especially  one  on  the 
forehead  (Jaldma),  Such  marks  were  probably  exjylained  in  the 
aQ^mHutra^  a])liorisms  on  horses,  which  are  mentioned  with 
others  on  cai's  and  elephants  (ii.  5. 120).  A  full  description  of 
desirable  steeds  says:  'the  best  horses,  lean,  powerful,  patient 
of  the  road,  with  fire  and  force,  of  good  breed  and  maimer, 
\w\\\\  wide  nostrils  and  large  jaws'  ;**  but  the  foUowing  list  of 
'  markings '  is  probably  interpolated. t+   The  most  famous  horses 

♦  pdrsnivdhau,  x.  18. 8.     See  above,  p.  2^57. 

•f  Abhimanyu'8  colts,  hnydh  .  .  .  trihdyanuh^  vii.  36. 9.  Tliey  are 
decked  with  gold  ornaments  (ib.). 

X  Horses  do  not  appear  to  be  shod,  but  constant  notice  is  taken  of  the 
*  terrible  noise  of  their  hoofs  :*  as,  for  example,  in  vi.  105. 18,  khura^b- 
daq  ca  sumahdn. 

^iii.71. 28.  te  hayottamdh  samuipetur  athd  ^kdi^'am  rathinam  mohayann 
iva:  the  singular  part icripie  for  the  plural,  probably  because  confused 
witli  the  pn/per  common  use.  where  mohayann  iva  refers  to  the  knight, 
as  in  ix.  58. 28  (compare  P.  VV.  s.  v.  rathatur). 

I  vii.  192.  20,  haydi^  cd  \Tfiny  avdKi'jau  ;  also  R.  vi.  57. 25. 

Tf  They  must  be  '  patient  to  each  sound,'  sarvaf^ahdak^amdh,  or  turaih- 
gamdn  chaiikhavanjdu  sarva^'ahddtigdn  rarw,  vii.  162. 8.  *  Patient  of  the 
arrows'  is  another  laudatory  ei)ithet  {vi nlta^'alydh  turagnli),  vii.  112.50. 

**  Virahamihira  (see  next  note)  says  horses  should  have  long  necks, 
and  short  ears,  lips,  and  tails  (66. 1). 

ff  iii.  71. 12  tf.  Of  the  following  sixteenth  verse  N.  says,  *  this  verse  is 
sometimes  omitteci ' :  the  marks  are  twelve  in  number,  two  on  the  head, 
two  on  each  flank,  two  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  one  (m  the  crupper, 
and  one  on  the  forehead,  in  the  spurious  verse ;  in  verse  fourtt»en.  ten 
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come  from  the  Sindli  country  or  from  Kamboja;  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  latter  country  the  pseudo-Epic  speaks  as  among  the 
finest  horsemen.  '  Western  horses '  in  general  are  highly  prized, 
but  those  of  Sindhu  and  Kamboja  are  most  mentioned.  The 
latter  are  called  '  speckled,'  an  epithet  often  applied,  however, 
to  any  horse.*  Saindhava  alone  means  a  horse,  as  well  as  a  man 
of  Sindh. 

Nearly  as  famous  appears  to  be  the  steed  of  Balhi.f  From 
the  nortli  and  west  countries  Arjuna  bought  horses  of  parrot  and 
peacock  color,  as  well  as  those  termed  ttitiri,  partridge-colored, 
muTidukdJchya^  frog-like,  kalmdsa^  speckled.  :f  Red  is  also  a 
great  favorite  in  horses,  Dro^a's  steeds  being  called  '  red,  power- 
lul,  pleasant  to  drive,  like  coral,  copper-mouthed.'§  Common 
appellations  are  black,  golden,  moon-colored,  horn-colored,  flam- 
ingo-colored, bear-colored ;  but  the  finest  of  all  were  Arjima's 
own  divine  steeds,  and  these  were  white.  || 

The  reins  and  goad  (the  latter,  of  three  pieces)  have  been  al- 
ready spoken  of,  in  connection  with  the  charioteer.  Besides  the 
straps  of  the  harness,  the  horses  sometimes  wore  leather  robes  and 
a  net,  })robably  as  annor.  So  also  a  wooden  breastplate  seems  to 
have  been  woni.  Such  is  perhaps  the  uraqchada  (vii.  23.  36) 
The  bridle-bit^j  appears  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  fakybz 

avartas  are  mentioned.  The  commentator  rep^rds  these  as  'faulty' 
spots,  which  is  better  tlian  to  mention  twelve  and  call  them  ten,  as  does 
Williams.  These  horses  are  of  the  famous  Sindh  breed.  Compare  for 
the  dvartas  iii.  161.24.  where  N.  renders  vimaldkfdli  by  dagd-vartagitd- 
dhdJjf.  Bfh.  Samh.  66. 2ff.  and  Ag.  P.  288.  Iff.  give  ten  good  and  ten 
bad  dvartan,  depending  on  the  locality  of  the  twists  in  the  hair. 

*  ix.  8. 22 ;  iii.  269.  6,  etc.  Compare  xiii.  118. 13,  syandan^^  ca  kam- 
boja yuktdh  paramnvdjindfy.  On  the  color,  compare  vii.  28. 74 ;  vi.  79. 
50  {karhura}.  In  B.  A.  Up.  vi.  1,  as  a  type  of  noble  spirit  *  a  great  and 
lordly  horse  of  the  Sinohu  country'  is  used.  Bhagadatta  (with  his 
Yavanas)  has  what  are  called  djdneya  horses,  blooded  animals,  also 
called  in  other  descriptions  swift  and  noble  as  companion  epithets. 
Compare  ii.  51. 15 ;  v.  4490  (B.  om.).  Such  djdneuas  had  also  the  crown- 
prince  of  HS«tina :  *  you  have  all  heart  can  ofesire,'  says  his  father, 
*  blooded  horses,'  etc. ,  ii.  49. 9. 

f  bdlhika,  hdlhijdta,  i.  221. 51 ;  v.  86. 6,  etc.;  R. i. 6. 24. 

i  ii.  27. 27  ;  28. 6  ;  also  extolled  in  51. 4  (with  parrot-noses) ;  61. 22. 

§  iv.  58. 4  [tdmrdsydh),  Cf .  vii.  182. 29.  Dro^a's  horses  are  *  blood-red ' 
(rakta) ;  so  ^na  in  vii.  191. 32  ff. ;  yellow  { paldlakdnda-color)  in  vii.  23. 85. 

I  Compare  viii.  77. 8,  (agvali)  himagaiikhavarndi.  suvanjximvktdmani' 
Jdlunudahdli ;  vii.  118. 4,  gasigankhavarmdff.  (C.  4687,  casipufikha) ;  viii. 
50.5,  hahsavarndh,  ^ankhavarnd^ ;  viii.  76. 36,  aitdbhravarndJ),,  asita- 
prayuktdlj,;  ix.  11.41,  haydh  .  .  tmvarnakak^dff, .  .  fk^avarndfy)  viii. 79. 
r)9,  ^v^tdQvayuktam  .  .  .  sxighoifam  v{pmih  rathamiaijurutsya':  compare 
viii.  38. 12,  *  fifty  white  steeds,'  with  eighteen  more  in  verse  13;  also 
viii.  37. 26).  More  might  be  given,  but  will  not  profit  us.  The  various 
flowers  (decorations  with  which,  opf^a,  are  common)  with  which  the 
color  of  horses  vies  are  given  in  vii.  28. 6, 24,  28  ff.  (cf.  R.  vi.  19. 46,  kafi- 
candpufd  JiaydJ^), 

•[  valgd  for  ra^*mi  is  later  and  doubtful  (vii.  27. 23=- 1217,  v.  P.W.)  for 
Mbh. ;  kavif  late  for  khullna,  is  not  found. 

VOL.  XIV.  33 
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but  tlie  comparison  is  etyinologically  unsound,  so  that  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  with  Weber  that  khallna  is  a  borrowed 
word,  or  one  of  independent  origin.* 

Outside  of  tliese  useful  trappingsf  we  have  a  number  of 
purely  ornamental  ones,  such  as  the  tail-bands  mentioned  in  viii. 
34. 30.  One  passage  unites  '  tail-bands,  plumes,  breast-harness, 
bits,  ornaments  of  silver,  brass,  and  gold';  but  the  last  are 
not  explained.!  The  plume,  therefore,  was  not  wanting,  made 
of  the  tail  of  the  hos  grunniens,  which  is  usually  an  adornment 
of  the  palace,  one  of  the  royal  insignia,  carried  by  princes  upon 
the  field  {cmnara  or  vyajana  and  vdla  together) ;  here  an  orna- 
ment of  the  horse,  probably  worn  on  the  head;§  often  with 
the  kaksd  or  kaksyd,  the  girdle  or  girth-band,  which,  like  all 
else  capable  of  decoration,  is  represented  as  adorned  and  be- 
jeweled.     Tlie  manes,  said,  must  oe  long.f 

Horses  have  names,  as  elephants  have.  Krislma's  double 
team  of  four  Kambojan  steeds  is  often  mentioned,  the  two 
pole-horses  bearing  the  names  Qaivya  and  Sugrlva,  and  the  two 
outsiders  called  IVmghapuspa  and  Balahaka.^j 

Si)ecial  skill  in  driving  horses  is  claimed  by  all  the  knights, 
thougli  a  distinction  is  attempted  by  Karna,  where  he  says 
'  ^alya  is  better  than  Krishna ;  I,  tlian  Arjuna ;  Karna  knows 
the  heart  (art)  of  horses ;  ^alya,  too,  has  knowledge  of  steeds.'** 

The  number  of  horses  has  been  spoken  of  above.  One  hun- 
dred horses  draw  a  demon's  eight-wheeler  (vii.  175. 14),  where 
Srobably  no  real  fact  is  reflected.  Yudhishthira's  car  in  i>eace 
nit  called  o,  jditro  rathavarah,  or  car  of  victory)  is  described 
as  dragged  by  eight  lioi*ses,  and  covered  \Wth  a  net  and  with 
bells.f -(•     One  well  shot  arrow  slays  a  hoi'se :  for  example,  '  the 

*  rathd^'  caturyujo  hemakhuUnavidlinah,  i.  198. 15.  The  gold  nets  are 
mentioned  in  v.  155. 10 ;  vii.  9. 15.  For  goad  and  breastplate,  see  pp. 
248-52 ;  kaiifaka,  armor  for  horse,  in  viii.  34. 33. 

f  The  machinery  of  the  horse  is  shortly  grouped  in  one  comi)ound  as 
i^ddandakayoktraifugdni,  *pole,  harness,  yoke,'  vii.  1(57. 13  (the  'half- 
yoke'  is  applied  to  horse  or  car,  ratho  cidhurah^  haydl),  .  .  vidhura- 
grlvdh).  The  reins  are  called  usually  rof^inayaJi,  but  abht^u  {grahali)^ 
viii.  32. 19  ;  vii.  48. 29,  is  also  used. 

X  vdkibandha,  ura^'chada,  khallna,  viii.  24. 63;  praklnjaka,  19.4^5. 

1^  So  ix.  9. 13 :  compare  viii.  27.  I^ ;  vii.  163.  22,  see  cavalry. 
Compare  vii.  184.42,  where  j^old  yokes  are  on  the  horses;  and  the 
lowing  ke^'ardlambibhir  yugdih,     Long  sa^d  in  vii.  175. 15. 

•[  iii.  20. 13  ;  x.  13.  3,  etc.     The  last  two  are  the  pdrsnivdhdu. 

**  hayajndiia  is  a  general  term,  viii.  31. 59  ff.  Already  noted  is  ^"aliho- 
tra  (compared  to  Matali,  Indra's  charioteer),  who  knew  the  truth  of  the 
I>edigree  of  horses  {haydmnh  kulatatfvauit,  iii.  71.27:  Ag.  P.  288).  In 
respect  of  horse-diseases  I  have  noted  only  xii.  284.  54,  where  horses  are 
afflicted  with  ratidhrdgata,  but  I  do  not  know  what  that  means;  it 
seems  from  the  commentator  to  be  a  throat-trouble. 

ft  kihkinljdla,  ii.6l.  4.  The  net  Iiere  of  the  car,  not  of  the  horses,  is 
more  rarely  spoken  of,  and  one  is  often  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  is 
the  horse-net  or  car-net  that  is  meant.  It  is  generally  so  vaguely  used 
as  to  leave  the  matter  uncertain.  But  compare  vi.  63.  13,  unwegena 
saifUcarnan  rathajdldni.    Bear-skins  or  tiger-skins  often  protect  the  cars. 
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standard  with  one  arrow,  the  two  charioteers  {rathayantdrdu) 
with  two ;  the  trmenuha  with  three ;  tlie  bow  with  one ;  the 
horses  with  four,'  wliere  as  many  horses  as  arrows  are  implied.* 

Mules  are  used  in  war,  though  occurring  oftener  in  peaceful 
scenes.  When  harnessed  they  are  apparently  dressed  like  the 
horses,  and  are  also  covered  with  the  same  gold  trappings  (Jie- 
TYiabhandds.  IJlack-haired  mules  in  a  whit«  chariot  make  a 
princely  gift.f  The  ass,  gardahha^  is  yoked  to  a  ratha^  but 
here  a  peaceful  wagon  is  meant ;  the  ass  is  goaded  on  the  nose 
as  the  man  walks  beside  it  (xiii.  27. 10).  Generally  when  a  long 
journey  is  to  be  performed  with  great  speed,  mules  or  asses  are 
taken.  In  one  case  a  wagon,  ydna^  is  dragged  by  mules  going 
fourteen  yqjaiias  a  day ;  and  some  '  black-necked  huge-bodiea 
asses '  fly  a  hundred  (yojanas  in  a  day),  a  feat  performed  by 
Nala's  horses  also.  Asses  fattened  like  camels  (also  used  for 
draught,  xv.  23. 1  flf.)  on  various  nuts,  and  brought  as  tribute 
with  camels  and  horses,  are  mentioned.  J  Yogo  yogah  !  is  the 
common  cry  for  '  harness  up,'  our  '  putting  to '  coming  near  to 
the  original.^ 

The  knight  of  the  war-car :  A  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
personal  position  of  the  knight  of  the  chariot,  before  we  turn 
to  the  cavalry  and  elephants,  or  examine^ the  arms  of  all  these 
fighters.     Tlie  well-boni  knight,  qUra^  sometimes  mra  (though 

♦  vii.  156. 83  flp. :  compare  iv.  57.  36  ;  R.  vi.  69.  88. 

fdadyaah  ^etam  agvatariratharii  yuktam  anjanakegtbhih  {kf^nake- 
^hih,  agvatarlbhir  yuvatXbhir  vds  N.),  viii.  38.  5  flf. 

t  Fourteen  yojanas,  v.  86. 12;  gatapdtinaJji ,  ii.  51.25;  Nala's  horses, 
iii.  71.72.  u^travdmVi  pu^fiHi  pilugamihguddiJ}  (as  tribute),  ii.  51.4. 
Compare  i.  144. 18-19,  rdsabhayuktena  syandanend  ^gugamind  tvaritath 
gatvd, 

^  yogaJi !  or  sajilkuni !  literally  *  the  yoking,'  *  get  ready ' ;  so  yogam 
djfidpaydmdsa,  *ne  ordered  the  horses  to  be  put  to,'  viii.  11. 3.  CJompare 
sajjlkuruta  ydndni  ratndni  vividhdni  (»a,  xvi.  7. 11 ;  so  kalp,  as  in  K.  vi. 
34.20,  kalpyatdm  merathafj.  gighraiii  k^ipram  dnlyatdrh  tatal}.  Com- 
pare also  XV.  22. 19  flf.,  where  the  king  is  to  leave  town,  and  cries  to  his 
assembled  officers  nirydtayata  me  sendm  prabhutarathakunjardrriy  and 
to  the  guardians  of  the  women  ydndni  vividhdni  vie  sajjtkriyantdih 
sarvdni  gibikdg  ca,  the  latter  term  being  equally  applicable  to  the  pal- 
ankeen (the  women  travel  in  ydna  or  gibikd  usually,  ib.  23. 12  and 
xii.  37. 41 :  compare  R.  vi.  99. 13,  Sita  in  a  covered  gibikd ;  sarvd  ratha- 
gatdh  kanydhj  vii.  60. 2,  is,  from  context,  not  opposed) ;  whereupon  all 
cried  yogo  yoga  iti  and  yujyatdm  iti.  Compare  for  different  convey- 
ances, vdna,  R,  ii.  111.  45  ;  of  an  army,  R.  ii.  124. 20.  So  for  the  order  K. 
ii.  101. 33^  dmantrya  sdinyam  yujyatdm  ity  acodayat.  In  ib.  36  are  men- 
tioned vtrndhdni  ydndni  bfhanti  ca  laghuni  ca^  In  Mbh.  iii.  73. 31,  mo- 
cayitvd  is  unharnessing,  'loosing'  the  yoke,  after  which  the  chores 
were  done  (upacarya  gdstratafy).  The  naraydna  or  team  of  men  (xii. 
37. 40)  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  sedan-chair  carried  by  men  in  its 
general  use  (for  it  seems  a  common  name,  for  a  genus),  and  does  not  be- 
long among  the  war- vehicles.  The  women  in  xvi.  7. 83  follow  Arjuna 
on  agvayvktdi  rathdih  and  gokharo^trayutdif^.  (^akafa  is  the  same  as 
ydna,  but  especially  a  load-wagon. 
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this  may  not  imply  nobility),  is  separated  by  various  grades 
from  those  around  him,  and  his  perfonnances  as  a  lighter  are, 
so  to  speak,  adjusted  to  these  grades.  In  nearest  proximity  is 
the  charioteer,  his  friend  it  may  l>e,  but  socially  beneath  him. 
Around  him  are  certain  followers  and  retainers.  Of  these,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  prince  or  high  noble,  we  must  make  three 
divisions.  First  and  nearest  stand  his  '  wheel-guard,'  usually 
one  knight  each  at  the  sides  of  his  car.  These  are  no  humble 
followers,  but  his  equals  in  rank,  although,  as  examples  show, 
often  his  inferiors  in  age.  It  is  an  honorable  office  for  young 
knights  so  to  '  guard  the  wheels '  of  a  great  champion,  and  in  all 
probability,  remembering  the  adolescence  of  many  of  these 
young  warriors,  it  was  a  post  sought  for  them  by  their  parents, 
that  they  might  not  only  be  taught  how  to  light,  but  be  pro- 
tected in  the  battles  by  the  presence  of  the  champion.  Thus 
Abhimanyu  seems  to  be  put  imder  the  care  of  1  udhishthira. 
The  knight  is  the  head  of  his  clan.  He  is  the  captain  of  a 
large  family  body.  But  in  the  vast  hosts  depicted  in  the  Epic, 
we  find  knight«  or  kings  standing  at  the  head  of  whole  hosts, 
comprising  not  only  the  fairiily  or  clan  but  hired  troops.  These 
hhrta  or  mercenaries  form  the  third  group  behind  tlie  knight. 
They  are  of  no  importance  except  as  a  mass.  The  knights  pay 
little  attention  to  thein,  and  stand  to  them  in  a  merely  formal 
relation,  lint  ]>etween  these  two — the  family  friends  or  near 
relations  guarding  tlie  wheel,  and  the  foot-licrd  behind,  pmla- 
nugdh — stand  the  nearer  'followei-s'  of  the  knight.  These  are 
comprised  under  the  name  of  unuydh  or  nmauti'dhs  and  differ 
from  the  closer  friends  as  from  tlie  vulgar.  Among  the  mhii^ 
kdh  or  general  soldiers,  the  an  ^(jdh  were  the  knight  s  particular 
backers.  I  think  we  sliall  not  err  if  we  take  the  anuyah  or 
anucardh  to  mean  those  immediate  folio wei*s  representing  what 
remains  of  the  clainiish  corps  of  an  older  age.  The  anucnra 
is  perhaps  nearer  than  the  pnihiniKja^  and  therefore  differen- 
tiated from  him  ;  but  he  seems  to  be  the  same  as  oh  u<ja,*  There 
seems  to  be  a  certain  personal  familiarity  between  tliese  'fol- 
lowers' and  tlieir  knight,  explainable  only  on  such  an  jissump- 
tion.  At  the  knii^jhtV  death  tliey  invariably  flee:  thev  are 
bound  ui)  in  his  succevss  or  failure.  The  an^nja  is  often  beloved, 
and  we  find  Karna  weeping  wlien  he  sees  his  a/ruga  Durmukha 
slain,  just  sent  forward  to  his  assistance  (vii.  184V  As  his  name 
denotes,  the  iniitga  is  strictly  a  'follower,'  to  wliom  conversely 
the  knight  is  a,  ptf/'afufanf,  Meader/f     To  illustrate  the  con- 

*  vi.  118.  44  speaks  of  the  aniicardh  as  aU  Inking  slain,  as  if  a  small 
body.     See  the  general  analysis,  above,  p.  222. 

t  anugdmin  is  sometimes  used  for  tlie  shorter  form  ;  vathapuvahaara 
as  a  fixed  epithet,  xii.  832. 42. 
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nection  between  knight  and  followers  it  may  be  noted  that, 
in  the  River- Vision  (the  most  poetical  chapter  of  the  whole 
Epic),  each  knight  returns  to  earth  for  a  time,  appearing  to  the 
eyes  of  his  friends,  '  bearing  the  same  standard,  and  with  the 
same  car  and  dress,'  as  of  old ;  but  after  the  vision  has  lasted 
for  a  little  it  fades  away,  and  each  ghostly  warrior  returns  to  his 
own  place  in  the  world  of  the  dead  '  with  his  steeds  and  with 
his  paddnugdh^  so  that  these  accompany  him  after  death,  as 
before.  Here  the  whole  general  multitude  that  had  died  is 
meant.* 

One  knight  often  drives  just  behind  another  to  protect  him, 
the  Hindu  notion  of  defense  being  not  to  impede  the  dart«  of 
the  protected,  still  less  to  guard  him  from  shots  if  he  were  a  brave 
knight,  but  simply  to  support  him  from  behind,  to  be  ready  to 
aid  liim  in  need.  Thus  Bhima,  wishing  to  protect  the  king, 
'  went  behind  the  king,  alone,  guarding  tiim  in  the  rear.'f  This 
is  the  normal  position  of  the  '  protecting '  knight,  who  is  not 
really  a  pro-tector  at  all,  but  a  rear-guard  to  a  single  person. 
The  amtgdh  occiij)ied  this  position  as  a  body.  Then  cume  the 
foot-followers.  Compare  the  foremost  hero  followed  by  gurd 
ye  ca  tesdm  paddmcgdh^  viii.  96.32;  gurdh  are  the  anugdh. 

The  knight's  adversaries  are  generally  of  his  owix  class.  If 
he  becomes  apratirathah^  or  has  no  '  foe-man  worthy  of  his 
steel,'  he  rushes  about  the  field  till  he  meets  one.  Incidentally, 
as  it  were,  he  may  shoot  a  few  hundred  common  soldiers.  lie 
never  makes  a  premeditated  attack  upon  the  foot-soldiers  alone, 
but  when  their  chief  is  killed,  of  whom  they  are,  like  the 
horses,  an  appendage,  they  ought  to  disperse ;  and  if  they  do 
not,  they  are  shot  as  nuisances,  not  as  antagonists.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  the  '  heel-catchers,'  or  soldiers  deputed  to 
annoy  his  rear.  These  are  legitimately  shot  as  cowardly  vil- 
lains, though  they  never  appear  to  do  much  hann.ij: 

The  knight  in  his  chariot  is  equal  to  an  anny.  I^requently 
we  find  thousands  running  from  (me  mounted  hero.  In  the 
case  of  a  national  hero,  of  course,  no  bounds  arc  set  in  descrip- 
tion. '  Through  fear  of  Arjuna  everybody,  even  the  knights, 
ran  away;  the  horse-riders  abandoned  their  horses;  the  ele- 
phant-riders, their  elephants — falling  from  war-cars,  elephants, 

*xv.88. 18  flf.,  17.  In  this  verse  (/(am/idiji  aapadanngdl},)  vdha  might 
almost  be  taken  in  the  sense  proposed  by  BAhler  for  the  jjassage  quoted 
above  from  Vasishtha,  *  with  their  companies  and  personal  followers.' 
But  the  ordinary  meaning  suits  the  passage. 

!prH^  rak^auy  viii.  82. 14. 
viii.  75. 15,  etc.    The  pdrfnigrdkdh,  *  heelcatchers/  gave  their  name 
to  the  one  of  the  practical  divisions  of  a  king's  *  circuit.'    See  above,  p. 
131,  and  compare  ttisya  pdr^inUi  grdh^ydmo  jat?end  "bhipraydsyaUm, 
iv.  53. 17. 
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and  horses '  (vi.  55. 25-26).  In  this  way  we  often  find  the  war- 
cars  in  lieaps,'  '  crowds,'  etc.,  and  a  confusion  so  great  that  tlie 
phrase  frequently  turns  up  '  there  was  no  cliariot-patli  in  that 
place : '  so  dense  the  crowd  as  to  be  impenetrable.^  I  close  this 
view  of  the  cliarioted  knight  with  a  description  of  action  in  car- 
fighting,  rathayiKldha^  found  in  the  seventli  book  (vii.  103. 
28  ff.\  '  Tlien  much  enraged,  and  licking  his  lips,t  he  looked, 
but  lound  no  si)ot  on  the  foe's  body  not  protected  by  armor. 
Nevertheless  he  shot ;  with  sharp,  well-delivered,  deathlike  ar- 
rows he  rendered  lifeless  the  steeds,  and  slew  both  the  side- 
drivers  ;  he  cut  the  foe's  bow  and  his  quiver ;  he  cut  off  his 
hand-fi:uard  (Juisiuvdpa).  Then  the  ambidextrous  knight  pro- 
ceeded to  destroy  the  chariot,  splintering  it  with  arrows.  Next 
the  foe,  deprived  of  his  war-car,  witii  two  sharp  arrows  he 
pierced ;  pierced  by  arrows  w^as  he-  through  both  hand-guards 
m  the  flesh  beneath  the  nails.!  Then  the  kuigly  foe  was  tor- 
mented, and  flight  became  his  chief  desire ;  but  unto  him  in  that 
extreme  of  need  flocked  his  best  bowmen,  anxious  to  rescue  (their 
king)  overwhelmed  by  the  darts  of  their  foe.  And  the  conquer- 
ing foe  they  hemmed  in  with  thousands  of  chariots,  wnth  liar- 
nessed  elephants  and  horse8,§  with  floods  of  thick-packed  foot- 
men ;  so  tliat  neither  the  knight  nor  his  charioteer  nor  the  char- 
iot was  to  l>e  seen,  for  the  rain  of  the  arrows  and  the  billows  of 
the  people.  But  the  great  knight  by  the  power  of  his  arrows 
broke  that  protecting  array  {varhthinl\  and  wounded  the  ele- 
phants, now  crowding  al)out  him.  Smitten  were  the  elephants, 
and  smiting  they  ruslied  upon  his  chariot ;  but  firm  in  all  that 
tumult  stood  the  ear."' 

B.  CmhtJry. — I  find  in  the  Epic  no  word  corresponding  to 
this  heading,  but  several  for  *  horse-riders'  {a(*v(Troha^  h<iijdroha^ 
hayarohavara.,  vdjlii^  mdlii)^  all  meaning  ^  those  mounted  on  a 
horse.'!  This  fact  shows  the  use  of  the  cavalry-.  Zimmer 
says  that  horse-riding  is  known  to  the  Vedi(j  age,  but  finds  no 
mounted  wivalry  in  battle.  In  the  Epic  age  we  have,  indeed, 
cavalry,  but  unor^inized.*[  The  mounted  soldiers  are  recog- 
nized JUS  a  l)()dy  {7i  fflarn)  apart  from  others,  of  course,  but  do 
not  act  together.  They  appear  as  concomitants  of  the  war- 
cars,  dependent  groups ;  but  sei)arate  horsemen  apjxiar  every- 


*  Vpidct,  vrCitfi,  vaikpi  (rathdiidm)  are  fouud  :  compare  vi.  68. 12, 
poihayan  raHutvpidnni  vdjivfnddni  ca:  and  viii.60. 30;  5(5.58;  iv.  63. 
16.  etc.;  nd  'sid  rathapathas  tatra,  vii.  187.  20,  etc. 

t  81'kkinl  parisaihlinan,  a  common  expression. 

X  hastatalayoh  ;  nakhamdnsdntare^umih  (=  sandhir  drsah,  N.).  C. 
omits  this  last  expression,  and  the  next  also. 

^  kalpitdih  kuhjardir  h^iydih  ;  usually  kfpta. 

I  Compare  for  terms  vi.  46. 29 ;  55. 25 ;  68. 15  ;  71. 16 ;  viii.  21. 23,  etc. 

^  Panini  gives  us  d^ixi^  but  this  is  not  necessarily  cavalry. 
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where.  Their  employment  was  much  influenced  by  that  of 
the  elephants.  A  body  of  horsemen  is  routed  by  an  elephant. 
They  were  therefore  detailed  in  small  numbers  to  guard  the 
war-cars  and  keep  on  the  flanks  of  their  own  elepliants.  To 
tlie  latter,  indeed,  they  are  formally  assigned,  but  seem  gen- 
erally to  be  circling  about  the  chariots. 

Horse-back  riding  is  so  common,  in  peace  as  well  as  war,* 
that  we  are  rather  surprised  at  the  indifferent  riding  displayed ; 
for  the  cavalry-men  are  mainly  conspicuous  through  falling  off 
their  horses,  quite  often  from  fear  alone.  They  are  generally 
grouped  with  the  Ji/istisddinah  or  elephant-riders,  as  a  force 
antitnetical  to  the  main  strength  of  the  army,  the  car-men. 
Thus,  two  knights  drive  on  their  cars  '  with  horses  and  horse- 
riders,  as  if  with  rushing  swans ; '  and  we  read  of  riders  (vio- 
lating the  code !)  fighting  with  the  chariot-men,  '  piercing  their 
heads.'t  The  verses  preceding,  with  the  swan-metaphor,  de- 
scribe the  cavalry-horses  as  carrying  plumes  and  dplda^  which 
the  commentator  takes  for  quivers,  but  which  probably  means 
garlands  of  flowers.:}:  The  same  passage  adds  the  fate  of 
'  many  riders  of  horses'  slain  by  one  knignt '  with  well-knotted 
arrows'  (vi.  46.  23). 

The  horse-riders  form  a  sort  of  aides-de-camp,  and  are  dis- 
patched with  messages  by  the  king,  not  being  ordinary  cavalry- 
men, but  knights  on  horseback  attending  the  monarch.§ 

Although  the  horse-riders  are  supposed  to  attack  only  their 
like,  they  contend  with  the  chariot-men,  as  we  saw  above,  and 
tight  from  rear  and  side  the  elephants  which  they  dare  not 
meet  face  to  face ;  as  the  '  mountain-beasts,'  when  maddened 
bv  the  fight,  repeatedly  overturn  both  war-cars  and  horse  and 
nder  together.! 

In  one  instance,  the  horsemen  attack  the  other  horsemen 
with  darts,  but  immediately  after  they  attack  a  charioteer  in 
the  same  way.^     In  another  case,  a  knight  overthrows  car-men 

*  Ridine  was  a  common  amusement.  A  son  says  to  his  father  in  i. 
100.  61 :  *  You  seem  to  be  in  ill  health ;  you  look  green  and  i>oorly ;  you 
don't  go  out  ahorse  any  more'  {na  cd  \vena  vinirydsi), 

t  vi.  46. 22,  agvair  agryajavdify  kecid dplutya  rhahaio  rathdn {rathdt ?), 
girdnsy  ddculire  vlrd  rathmdm  a^'vasddinaff, 

t  hay  air  api  haydrohdg  cdmardpuladhdribhih^  Jiarisdir  iva  mahdve- 
gdir  anyonyam  abhhndnitdlij  vi.  46. 20  {cdmarakaldpa,  N.).  The  sddi- 
nafy  (seated  equites)  are  opposed  to  the  pdddtdh  (pedites),  and  to  the 
rathinafy,  those  in  petomta.  Compare  vi.  71. 48 ;  73. 43 ;  75. 25 ;  79. 61 ; 
vii.  145. 36 ;  viii.  28. 19,  22.  *  Those  on  the  shoulders  of  elephants'  {gaja- 
skandhdfy)  stand  oj)posed  to  tlie  foot-soldiers  and  to  rathopastha-  and 
Vtt;ipr{<(/ta-men,  viii.  78. 55  (here,  as  usual,  the  form  pdddtdfy), 

f)  vi.  120. 28  :  cf.  i^mrd  hayaaddinal},  vi.  105. 11  (here  a  body-guard). 
adgvdrolidn  haydn  kdngcid  unmathya  i^aravdrandhj  sahasd  cik^puJjf, 
.    .   .   sdgvdrohdn   vi^dndgrdir   utkifipya  turagdn  gajdfy,  rathdugndn 
abhinifdnantali  aadhvajdn  abhicakramu)).,  etc.,  vi.  46. 26-27. 
tvi.57.11,  19. 
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from  their  car  and  the  riders  from  their  horses'  backs,  more 
commonly  said  of  the  riders.* 

The  horse-riders  are  the  figliters  especially  spoken  of  as 
'  drunk  with  fighting,'  yiiddha^dundaA  The  arms  of  the  cav- 
alrv-men  are  usually  darts  only,  but  we  find  also  spears  and 
knives  or  short  swords  used  by  them4 

As  the  riders  fight  alone,  when  killed  they  fall  unnoticed, 
and  their  horses  run  loose,  increasing  the  uproar  and  confusion 
(vi.  105.  21  flf.).  Their  most  efficient  aid  was  given  when  they 
were  hurled  against  the  foe  after  the  elephants  had  become 
useless,  and  the  throng  was  too  dense  and  mixed  for  the  employ- 
ment of  war-cars.  Tlien  the  agile  and  single  horsemen  conld 
do  good  work  on  the  herd  of  frightened  foot-soldiers,  unim- 
peded by  fear  of  heavier  foes  (so  in  ix.  23.  60  ff.).  The  formal 
and  unreal  arrangement  of  the  anny  distributes  ten  or  one 
hundred  mounted  horsemen  as  a  guard  to  each  elephant  (see 
below). 

The  horsemen  are  represented  as  falling  asleep  on  their 
horses'  backs  wlien  the  fight  has  been  continued  too  long, 
with  the  elephant  riders  and  charioteers  keeping  them  com- 
pany in  weariness.^ 

(hitside  of  regular  cavalry-men,  we  find  that  the  chariot- 
knights  and  kings  often  fiee  on  horses  when  their  cars  are  dis- 
abled, and  no  other  refuge  presents  itself,  such  as  leaping 
into  a  friendly  car  (the  common  escape)  (ix.  25. 28). 

Tlie  Ijorse  of  the  eavalry-man  was  not  driven  by  a  goad,  as 
was  the  diariot-horse,  but  by  a  whij).  This  (described  as  gilded) 
was  fastened  to  tlie  wrist  of  the  rider,  leaving  his  hand  free.] 
The  whip  gives  us  a  figure  in  describing  a  fiery-tempered  man, 
'  restless  under  that  word  as  is  a  fine  horse  under  the  wliip.'^ 
It  is  doubtful  whether  saddles  were  used ;  but  the  bridle  and 
bit  are  to   be  assumed,  as  in   the  case  of    the  chariot-horse. 

*  vi.  1()8. 83.  Compare  the  like  accounts  in  vi.  63. 15:  aCidinag  cCi  *fra- 
pj's(hebhi/ah  a  knight  knocks  down  with  his  club :  as  he  does  the  ele- 
phant-riders, infantry,  and  all  other  opponents,  'like  an  elephant 
grinding  down  reeds'  {undvalCini,  ib.  14). 

t  R.  ii.  I'io.  14.     Also  of  barlmrians  on  elephants,  Mbh.  vii.  112. 17. 

j  vii.  16").  21,  st'tdiuah  sddihhih  sdrdham  prasagaktyfiftipdnayalj.  «a- 
luilgncchan.  Compare  arms  of  elephant-  and  horse-riders  as  prdsa, 
mudgara,  uixirih^a,  para^adha,  gadd,  R.  vi.  52. 11 ;  prdsa  especially 
for  hoi*se-rider  is  assumed,  R.  vi.  49. 67  ;  and  above,  vi.  57. 19. 

i$  '  Some  fell  asleep  on  the  backs  of  their  horses,  some  in  the  chariot- 
nest,  some  on  the  elephants'  shoulders,*  vii.  184.  38. 

I  Ixtddhdh  mdibhujdgrem  sitvai^tianki'tdh  kdqdh  (along  with  beryl- 
handed  aiikugas  for  the  elephants),  viii.  58. 30.  The  chariot-horse  was 
pricked  with  a  pratoda,  the  elephant  with  a  tolira  and  an  aukuga,  and 
the  cavalry-horse  was  driven  by  a  ka^d,  vii.  134. 6. 

^  inco  iia  nutmiye  .  .  uitamd^'vafj,  ka^dm  iva,  ix.  32. 36.  Compare 
viii.  21.23,  and  R.  ii.  16.22,  vdkkcu^ayd  (Epic,  loc.  cit.,  vdkpratodena)  pa- 
ripltUtali  ka^'uye  'ca  hayah  nddhus  tvardvdn. 
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Probably  the  freriiiently-meiitioiied  blankets  found  on  the  field 
served  as  saddles.  The  riders  wore  breast-plates  and  turbans 
iKJsides  their  arms.* 

C.  The  elephcmt-i^iderB. — The  common  names  for  the  ele- 
phant used  in  the  Epic,  gaja^  nuga^  d/oipa^  hastin^  ka/renu^ 
%arin^  dantin,  dvirada^  mdtanga^  hunjara^  vdraTUij  pota^  ior 
the  most  part  serve  merely  as  plain  descriptive  adjectives  ('the 
twice-drinker,'  '  the  handed  one,'  '  the  tusked  one,'  '  the  defen- 
der,' etc.),  and  are  synonymous. f 

These  beasts  were  employed  en  nuisBe  as  a  moving  wall  in  at- 
tack at  the  outset  of  battle,  as  a  standing  wall  in  defense,  and, 
thirdly,  as  individual  foragers  through  the  confused  crowd  of 
blood-seeking  desperadoes  that  make  the  back-ground  of  every 
battle-scene.  More  rarely,  they  were  used  by  respectable 
knights  in  a  civilized  manner.  But,  as  generally  presented  to 
us,  we  find  them  mounted  by  a  gang  of  low  soldiers  sitting  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  beast  {gajasKandltdh\  who  were  armed 
with  knives,  da^gera,  pots  of  oil,  stones,  and  other  weapons  and 
missiles,  with  winch  to  strike  the  soldiers  beneath.  The  gajdr 
rohdh  or  hastimdinah  were  also  set  to  catch  the  victims  below 
by  the  hair  and  then  cleave  their  necks,  or  to  slip  forward  upon 
the  tusks  and  slay  the  horses  or  men  that  the  weapons  of  the 
beasts  might  miss.  The  cavalry  are  especially  forward  in  at- 
tacking elephauts,  but  always  covertly.  It  required  a  special 
study  to  be  master  of  an  elephant,  and  the  '  elephant-science ' 


*  In  viii.  (21.23)24. 66  (horsemen  armed  with  darts,  swords,  spears, 
and  wearing  kancuka  and  v^rj^yfa) ;  the  khaHna,  coverings,  etc.,  of  vi. 
54. 59  if.,  might  belong  to  any  horses.  I  hesitate  to  take  pifhaka  in  i. 
84. 21  as  '  saddle,'  (as  F.  W.  suggests).  The  commentator  understands 
a  royal  team  (rdjayogya),  and  describes  it  as  one  drawn  by  men ;  the 
naraydna  we  have  had  above.  The  context  would  favor  a  vehicle, 
perhaps  like  gibikd  in  the  next  verse,  which  would  sufficiently  explain 
the  *  seat'  {naraydnavige^da  takhatardvd  iti  mlecche^  prasiddhdh),  and 
give  the  same  meaning  of  couch  as  in  pithikdt  e.  g.  It.  v.  13. 64.  The 
pHhamarda  (iv.  21. 33)  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  saddle,  as  the  seat 
may  be  a  blanket  {kamhola),  or  agvdataray  paristoTna,  rdiikava — all 
these  being  used  on  the  horses,  '  spread  over  them'  (vi.  96. 74) ;  although 
in  itself  we  might  well  regard  pipia  as  the  saddle,  were  it  not  for  the 
negative  evidence  of  lack  of  such*  things  in  descriptions  teeming  with 
everything  wearable  by  horse  or  driver.  In  vii.  28. 37  we  find  of  a 
chanot*8  steeds  rukmapUhdvaklrnd  hayaJ),  (C.  pT9tha,  v.  N.) :  taken  by 
the  commentator  to  mean  yellow-backed  steeds,  but  certainly  not  here 
saddled.  But  compare  from  the  Puranic  period  Var.  P.  96. 10,  a^vdlj, .  . 
kdncanaplfhanaddndrohdir  yuktdfy,  Parydna^  saddle,  is  not  used. 
Compare  padma  of  elephants,  below.  Worth  noting  is  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  Greek  allusion  to  India  contains  a  reference  to  what  some 
interpret  as  saddled  camels  used  like  horses.  (Aeschylus,  Suppl.  284 ; 
cf.  Hd.  iii.  99.)  In  vii.  112. 55,  horses  are  made  to  drink  wine  before  the 
fight. 

+  The  gajdroha  rides  the  dantin,  vi.  55. 25,  etc. ;  and  the  gajdroha 
rides  the  kufijara,  xvi.  7. 36. 
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was  an  important  part  of  military  discipline.*  Tlie  weapons 
nsnally  employed  against  the  elephant  are  (iron)  arrows ;  but 
the  statement  sometimes  made  in  the  Epic,  that  a  knight  kills 
an  elephant  with  one  arrow,  like  so  many  others  of  like  nature, 
must  l>e  taken  with  the  latitude  that  Hindu  longitude  demands. 
The  remark  of  Arjuna  that  he  can  kill  the  Kirfita  with  the  end 
of  his  bow,t  as  a  man  does  an  elephant  with  the  end  of  a  sharp 
stake  (of  iron),  shows  perhaps  that  this  was  the  method  of  dis- 
posing of  them  if  they  became  ungovernable4 

The  great  cliiefs,  princes,  kings,  mount  elephants  so  rarely 


*  gojaQiksd  with  nltiqastra,  i."  1()9. 19 ;  compare  viii.  38. 16,  hastigiksa- 
kdir  innitdh.  The  art  consisted  as  much  as  anything  in  keeping  one's  ]x>- 
sition.  Compare  vii.  87. 19,  where  the  *  harnessed  and  cruel '  elephants 
{vanninal).,  rdudrakarminalji)  are  described  as  *  ridden  weir  {suviru^hd 
hastydrohnih).  In  attacking  one  crawls  under  and  umites  in  vii.  26. 28 
(«  ajalikd  vedha ). 

!  Compare  xvi.  7. 68,  dhami^koiyd  tadd  dasyini  avadhlt. 
Compare  the  arrangement  of  the  elephants  in  the  day's  opening  ar- 
ray, described  in  the  battle-orders  above.  In  mid-battle  such  a  com- 
pound line  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  *  line  of  elephants,'  attacked  by  one 
Knight  (ndgfd«i&a?w,  vi.  115.29) ;  but  ordinarily  only  disordered  single 
beasts  are  found.  The  descriptions  are  mucli  alike";  the  riders'  reach- 
ing down,  seizing  by  the  hair  {keqajxikse}y  and  beheading  the  foe,  is 
spoken  of  in  vi.  57. 14 :  where  also.  11  ff..  we  find  the  cavalry  attacked 
by  prdsa  and  the  elephants  by  ndrdcd,  (iron)  arrows,  and,  16,  the  *hero 
knowing  well  the  battle'  crawling  out  on  the  tusk,  karivi^dttastfya. 
The  VIVO  ranavigdradah  and  gaJa^kmBtrtivedly  here  so  called,  shows 
more  respect  for  this  kind  of  fighting  than  our  disgust  can  appreciate. 
The  training  is  required  not  only  of  the  ele])haut  leader  or  keeper 
{maluimdtra),  )nit  of  the  riders,  who  are  *  experts'  in  this  sort  of  fignt- 
ing  (viii.  22.  3).  and,  as  this  verse  shows,  in  part  foreigners  {mekfddh 
kogald  viadrd  da<;dnid  nisadhds  tat/id^  gajaynddhcmi  kugaldfj  kaliiigdih 
sahft).  Compare  \4i.  112.28;  xii.  101.4,  prdcyd  mdtangaynddhcsn  kn^'d- 
Idfy  kutayodhinah.  The  verse  viii.  78. 55-6  shows  the  ordinary  position  of 
these  riders  to  be  on  the  shoulders  of  the  elephant,  as  distinct  from  those 
upon  the  back  of  the  horse,  or  the  *lap'  of  the  war-car  {ki'tvd  {'unydn 
rathopasthdn  vdjipfsthdu  .  .  nirniannsydn  gaJaskamlMn).  For  the 
fight  of  elephant  against  elephant  we  liave  the  proverbial  comparison 
pratyndyaydu  rathend  \*i(  gajam  pratig<tjo  yathd,  viii.  86.  21,  and  an  ex- 
ample in  vii.  26. 36:  for  the  way  in  whicli  the  beasts  trampled  and 
tusked  their  adversaries  while  themselves  attsurked,  one  of  many  exam- 
ples :  mahdgajdn  pOrgvatalj  j)i's(hata{'  vdi  "vu  nijaghnur  fiayasddincdi, 
vidmvya  ca  bahun  a(;vdu  ndgd  vimndi\'  cd  'p(frc,  jaghnnr  niainrdui; 
cd  'pare^  ndt^vdrohdiK;  ca  turamgdn  vimndir  vivyadhn  rusd,  apare  cik- 
ifipur  vegdt  pragfhya  .  .  .  viii.  28. 20  ff.  Like  account*  in  vii.  153. 5  ; 
VI.  46. 27.  For  weapons  used,  see  more  particularly  below.  Arjuna's 
comparison  of  his  dhauiiskoti  to  the  {'uldgra  with  which  an  elephant 
is  killed  is  found  iii.  39. 48.  It  may  be  a  sword.  The  tusk  itself  is 
called  polo-tooth.  Isddanta,  from  its  size,  wSQ.  7  (Id itgahi):  the  same 
verse  c<mtaining  the  oft-noted  rut-mark  of  this  l>east  (compare  i.  221.  53), 
with  the  implication,  further,  of  eight  attendants  for  one  elephant 
being  the  proper  thing :  nityaprahhinndii  mdtaitgdn  Isddantdn  pra- 
hdrifuih,  as{dtn(coram  ekdikam  as(du  ddsydmi  ....  The  capture  of 
elephants  is  noticed  in  R.  vi.  62.  IW,  arthdir  arthd  nihadJiyante  gnjdir 
I'tYi  mahdgajdh :  not,  therefore,  by  females,  as  Strabo  asserts.  Vayu 
P.  i.  16. 19  alludes  to  the  training  of  wild  elephants  by  a  hook. 
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that  we  may  be  entitled  to  infer  that  tlie  practice  of  a  king's 
fi^liting  from  a  great  howdah  {viradna)  on  an  elephant's  back  is 
later  than  the  otlier  methods  of  ear-iighting,  and  that  mention 
of  it  will  be  among  the  later  additkms.  It  was  probably  first 
customary  in  peaceful  jaunts,  and  then  extended  to  war;  the 
latter  mnst  have  l>een  synchronous  with  abdication  of  waiTior 
prowess  in  the  main ;  yet  we  find  a  few  instances  of  elephants 
being  ridden  in  war,  notably  by  the  Yavana  prince.* 

The  elephants  were  attended  by  '  protectors,'  both  the  animal 
that  served  as  general  'guard  of  the  herd,'t  and  the  human 
flank-protectors,  of  which  we  find  four,  one  for  each  comer  of 
the  l>east.:{:  But  we  also  find  seven  car-men,  guard  of  one  ele- 
phant, iiR  the  normal  number.§ 

The  still  more  formal  distribution  of  forces  gives  a  rather 
diflferent  picture  of  the  relative  use  of  the  elephant.  This  ac- 
coimt  groups  all  the  fighters  engaged,  and  may  be  here  given 
in  full.  The  elephants  are  looked  upon  in  this  passage  not  as 
an  independent  array,  but  as  adjuncts  to  the  knights  in  chariots, 
ten  or  fifty  about  each  car.  Here  we  find  that  seven  men  (not 
in  chariots,  as  above)  attend  each  elephant,  two  leading  it  by 
hooks  (nnl'u(}adltardu\  two  carrying  bows,  two  carrying  swords, 
one  carrying  a  spear  and  club  {Qaktipindl'adhrt),  According 
to  the  same  description,  the  distribution  of  horse-ridel's  was 
thus:  if  each  war-car  had  ten  elephants,  then  each  elephant 
had  ten  horse-riders,  and  each  horse-rider  in  turn  had  a  guard 
of  ten  foot-men,  inidaraksdh  /  if  each  car  had  fifty  elephants, 
then  each  elephant  had  one  himdred  horsemen,  and  each  horse- 
man seven  foot-men. I 


*  Compare  i.  69. 13,  tarn  (rajdnam)  devardjapratimam  viattavdraT^a- 
dhurgatam  .  .  nirydntam  anujagmire.  In  war  we  find  a  prince  on  an 
elephant  in  iv.  65. 6  (the  beast  is  slain  forthwith  by  one  arrow  in  the 
forehead).  Durvodhana  enters  th6  war  thus,  vi.  20. 7.  Compare  Bliaga- 
datta,  vi.  95. 33  ft. ;  vii.  26. 19  ff . ;  and  Wilson,  iv.  294.  The  Greeks  give 
a  special  account  of  the  Hindu  elephant  (see  Arrian)  and  manoeuvres 
with  th€»m,  partly  confirmed  by  our  text  (see  I.  A.  vi.  1^9). 

t  gajayuthapa,  vi.  54. 41,  etc. 

X  gajdndm  padarakt^dh^  vi.  46. 13 ;  four  in  iv.  65. 6 :  these  are  knights 
in  chariots  supporting  a  prince  who  rides  an  elephant. 

Svi.  81. 14,  nugendge  rathdJi  sapta  sapta  cd^cud  ratherathe,  anva^ 
t^rh  da^a  dhdnu^kd  dhdnu^ke  dagn  carminaff,.  Compare  xvi.  7. 86, 
kiihiardxr  gajdrohd  yayuff.  .  .  sapddarak^dili  sariiyitktdli  sdntardyu- 
dhikd  yayuh, 

J  So  in  V.  155. 16  ff .  The  Agni  Purai^a  gives  only  fifteen  footmen,  and 
ler  accounts  also  vary,  as  three  horses  and  five  footmen  are  some- 
times quoted.  Three  bowmen  were  on  ah  elephant,  according  to  Me- 
gasthenes.  Compare  Wilson,  iv.  292  ff.  The  Matsya  array  numbers 
B,(KM)  chariots,  1,00<)  elephants,  60,000  horses,  in  iv.  81.33.  A  saint  sets 
the  example  of  having  100  elephants  to  each  car,  and  1,000  horses  to 
each  elephant,  vii.  60. 3-4.  The  truth  of  all  this  reckoning  is  simply"  that 
we  have  different  orders  recommended  at  different  times,  by  difrerent 
persons,  and  this  late  arrangement  of  the  Epic  itself  is  purely  formal, 
and  self-contradictory,  if  we  take  it  as  a  law. 
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These  ^mountainous  beasts'  (viii.  85. 4,  etc.)  are  anned  with 
spikes  and  iron  harness.  Thej  wear  a  Jc^iksyd  or  girtli  about 
the  middle,  and  carry  flags,  vdijayantl^  emblems,  hooks,  quivers, 
guards,  neckchains,  1)ells,  wreaths,  nets,  umbrellas,  and  blankets, 
possibly  with  rings  about  the  feet.* 

The  tottra^  prod,  and  ankuca^  hook,  are  used  to  urge  and  di- 
rect the  beast.  To  these  we  have  perhaps  Tcankata  to  add,  as 
a  goad.f  The  elephant  is  at  his  best  when  sixty  years  old,  and 
then  a  type  of  male  vigor ;  gift-elephants  are  so  spoken  of,  this 
being  the  perfect  age. J  But  even  a  young  elephant  is  fonnid- 
able:  ^then  he  became  a  young  elephant'  is  a  self -explaining 
metaphor  on  the  battle-field.^  No  special  sagacity  is  shown 
by  the  elephants,  except  in  the  burning  of  a  forest,  where 
they  try  to  squirt  the  fire  out  (i.  223. 80) ;  but  they  are  celebrated, 
as  the  horses  are,  for  their  endurance  of  noises  when  well- 
trained  (ii.  61. 16);  and,  like  the  horses,  they  weep  in  battle.  | 
They  are  occasionally  called  by  pet  names.     Droija  names  his 


♦  Compare  above,  and  v.  153. 16,  g^/a/^  kanfakasa7hH6f^,  lohavar- 
mottaracchaddl^,  with  the  like  description  of  metal  armor  in  xii.  100. 
7-8.  Ck)mpare  R.  vi.  111.  10,  hemakak^dbhUi  saghantdbhify  karenubhili ; 
and  R.  v.  80. 82,  kantahavarma,  of  elephante.  See,  too,  Jlbh."  vii.  86. 
84 ;  and  the  (gold)  jdla  or  net  fastened  to  the  elephant  in  vi.  20. 7.  The 
kaiikana  or  root-ring,  iii.  (C.)  15757,  is  kinkii^i  {-bhu^anal))  in  B.271. 
22.  The  grdiveydiniU  necklaces,  were  probably  for  use  as  well  as  orna- 
ments ;  they  are  associated  with  *  bells  and  spears '  (vi.  54. 54 :  cf .  96. 69). 
The  coverings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horses,  go  by  various  names,  kam- 
bala,  dstara,  dstarana,  etc.,  and  are  of  wool  or  goat-hair  (rdrikara  :  the 
best  woolen  stuff,  dvikam,  from  the  mountaineers,  Parvatiya,  v.  86. 9). 
Colored  woolen  blankets,  knthd,  are  also  common  (vi.  57. 26 ;  viii.  24.  64). 
Pariatoma  may  be  a  bolster ;  it  is  found  with  the  other  coverings  on  car- 
riages and  elephants,  and  is  said  to  l>e  of  different  colors.  The  elephants 
themselves  are  dark  (-blue)  or  speckled,  gajd  n'lldh  of  vi.  59. 15,  etc. 
Indra's  white  elephant  does  not  appear.  Padminah  (qualifying  gajdh 
may  mean  speckled.  It  might  also  mean  *  bearing  a  high  saddle ' :  lit- 
erally, *  furnished  with  (something  like)  a  lotus.'  used  usually  of  spots 
on  the  forehead.     But  ini.  198. 16,  N.  defines  padma  as  an  eight-cor- 


the  first  passage  the  tusks  are  gilded.  The  bells  are  called  *  sharp- 
sounding'  (patughant^ih)  in  i.  221. 54.  Gold  girdles  and  flags  also  in  R.; 
e.  g.  gajayoahd  gajdg  cai  \hi  hemakak^dh  patdkinaJj,  R.  ii.  101. 35.  Com- 
pare Mbh.  vi.  60. 4. 

t  Kahkaia,  e.  g.  vii.  187. 47,  may  mean  breast-plate  or  goad.  The 
tottra,  vii.  184. 6  :  anku{*a,  vii.  29. 17  {sarvaghdti) ;  in  ix.  20. 16,  both  of 
these  urge  the  *  elephant-king ;'  compare  vi.  45.  5 ;  and  also  ib.  55. 32 
(for  cattle,  a^rd  is  the  proper  goad).  The  *  sound  of  l>ells  and  ele- 
phants' goads  is  here  mentioned.  The  goad,  like  the  whip,  is  gilded, 
vii.  148. 46.    Compare  vii.  29. 19b-21a  (C.  omits). 

X  ^a^tihdyandfy,  prabhinndhiy  iv.31.81,  etc.  As  a  gift,  compare  \iii. 
88.9. 

§bh^mo  poto  *bhavat  tculdy  vi.  81.45;  poto  as  *an  elephant  of  ten 
years'  seems  too  young. 

I  a^'Tuni  mumucur  ndgdh,  ix.  28. 24. 
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elephant  for  his  son.*  A  sort  praised  m\\\,Wl.Vl  \^  Cinja- 
naka.  The  metaplior  of  the  horse  impatient  under  the 
whip  is  repeated  in  the  ease  of  the  word-wounded  knight  en- 
during contempt  as  little  as  an  elephant  crazed  by  the  Tiook.t 
Tlieir  terrible  noise  is  often  alluded  to.:|: 

D.  Weapons, — The  distinction  betw^een  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons  is  naturally  not  to  be  attempted  in  all  cases.  I 
divide  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  shall  treat  with  the 
strictly  offensive  weapons  the  non-offensive  appurt^jnances  of 
the  same. 

The  arms  inevitably  lirst  are  bow,  (piiver,  and  arrow,  as 
one  group.§ 

1.  The  bow:  This  is  the  weapon  xar  i^ojpju,  for,  as  in  the 
Veda,  dyudlui  is  both  the  general  word  for  wea}X)n  and,  with- 
out limitation,  for  the  bow.|!  More  specific  names  for  this 
weapon  are  the  commonly  used  words  dnanuH^  eCipa^  qarmana^ 
and  (from  their  material)  ydrinnka^  Qmmya.^^ 

*  agvatthdme  Hi  hi  gajdl).  khydto  ndtnndf  vii.  190. 17.  The  name,  from 
its  assumed  derivation,  fits  an  elephant  better  than  a  boy,  and  we 
might  also,  regarding  the  a^e  of  each,  imagine  that  the  boy  was 
named  for  the  elephant,  but  it  is  said  otherwise :  agvasye  ^i^d  'sya  yat 
sthdma  nadatah  prculico  gataiUy  acvatihdmdi  'va  bdlo  'yarn  tasnidn 
ndmnd  bhavisyah,  i.  180. 48-49.  The  immortal  elephaute  all  have 
names,  the  most  famous  being  Indra's  Airavata.  Compare  v.  99. 15, 
and  the  verse  dirdvatah  puufjtariko  vdmana^  kumudo  'njanahy  pu^pa" 
dantafy  sarvabJidumah  supratikag  ca  diggajdh.  Am.  Kog.  1. 1. 2. 5 ;  Ag. 
P.  19. 27  ;  Br.  Sam.  32. 1 ;  K.  Nit.  xvi.  8 ;  Lassen,  I.  A.  i.  364. 

f  iv.  66. 1.    Compare  the  same  figure,  R.  ii.  89. 43  (tottra). 

t  bjriihita,  ix.  9. 14 ;  55. 42.  The  Bj-h.  Nar.  P.  10. 15  ff.  gives  hrenita  as 
the  sound  of  horses :  bjrhhita  as  that  of  elephants ;  fain  as  that  of  bow 
and  arrow  (compare  t^iiku,  (j^maru,  doubtless  onomatopoetic),  and 
phU  as  the  noise  of  the  war-car.  In  closing  this  topic,  the  exact  state- 
ments of  the  dhanurveda  in  the  Agni  Purana  on  the  use  of  the  steeds, 
elephants,  and  arms  employed  may  be  quoted  as  appropriate,  though  not 
finally  ex])laining  the  more  vague  statements  of  the  Epic.  Thus,  at 
the  end  of  chapter  251  we  find  three  horses  given  to  the  car ;  two  hook- 
bearers,  one  leader,  two  shoulder-riders,  and  two  swordsmen  given  to 
each  elephant ;  previous  to  this  we  have  a  purely  Epic  list  of  ordinary 
arms,  and  the  statement  that  the  sword  is  worn  on  the  left,  the  quiver 
on  the  right,  the  noose  is  ten  hands  long,  the  arrows  are  twelve  mii^fis 
long,  the  bow  is  four  hands,  and  smaller  for  the  foot-soldiers;  the 
soldier  should  shoot  low,  etc.  The  divisions  of  weapons,  etc.,  as  in  the 
Epic  (compare  Ag.  P.  248. 1  ff.,  24,  86  ff.;  249.2  ff.;  250.  Iff.;  251  to  end). 

g  Rajendralala  Mitra  remarks,  Ind.  Ar.  i.  297,  that  dhanurdhara 
(bow-holder)  is  even  to-day  applied  to  one  that  knows  how  to  achieve 
*  success  in  other  walks  of  life.'  This  art  being  well  learned  indicated 
a  perfect  warrior.  The  bow  is  at  all  times  the  type :  e.  g.  rdmafy  .  . 
cre^fhall^  sarvadhanu^matdm,  R.  v.  80. 6  (see  below,  on  Dhanurveda). 
bow,  arrow,  and  breast-plate  are  the  weapons  and  defense  of  the  early 
period.  Compare  Ait.  Br.  7. 19  (Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  x.  80),  athdi  Hd7ii 
k^atrnjfyd  ^yudhdni  yad  a^tJarathafy  kavaca  i^udhanva. 

I  fnirvdyudha^  vii.  175. 12 :  the  bow,  vi.  118. 48,  etc. 

T[  The  form  dhanvan  {dham^a)  is  rare,  but  occurs  in  composition : 
agrcUlhanvd,  viii.  65. 1  ;  dfdhadhanvdy  vii.  61. 9  (compare  dfdhavedhanaf 
sure  shot,  in  nimitte  dfirapdtitve  laghutve  dfdhavediiaiie  .  .  braxntu  .  . 
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The  'bo\vinan'  is  often  syiionyinoiis  >\'itli  'charioteer,'  but 
may  he  used  of  footmen  in  the  Held.*  The  end  of  tlie  l)ent 
lx)W  was  the  place  whence,  as  the  descriptions  show,  the  ar- 
row was  shot ;  and  I  take  it  this  means  that  the  bow  was  bent 
into  a  circle,  so  that  the  arrow  head  seemed  to  lie  back  of  the 
two  bow-ends.f 

The  favorite  mat<jrial  for  making  this  weapon  is  the  hrmuka 
wood,  and  this  word  used  alone  as  adjective  indicates  the  bow4 
The  horn-bow  apj>ears,  however,  to  nave  been  the  best,  for  it 
was  this  that  Vislmu  used.JJ  The  Greeks  report  at  an  early  date 
the  use  of  cane  bows  by  the  Hindus,  as  well  as  of  iron-tipped 
cane  arrows,  jj  The  len^h  of  the  bow  is  several  times  spoken 
of  as  tdki'mdtva^  ^  ^  i^9Xm!  long,  which,  when  compared  with 
the  numerical  qualification  employed  in  sadaratni^  may  prob- 
ably be  interpreted  as  six  cubits  in  length.  But  we  hear  of 
the  bow  of  a  demon  being  a  cubit  broad  and  twelve  cubits 
long,  and  the  shooting-strifes  for  a  wdfe  in  the  Epic  and  in  the 
Ramjiyana  alike  would  indicate  an  (imusual)  use  of  very  heavy 
bows  :  the  scene  in  the  Epic  representing  far-distant  shooting ; 
that  in  the  Ranulyana,  expressly  a  Aveighty  bow.  According 
to  Egerton,  five  leet  is  the  ordinary  length  of  the  Uindu  bow 
(generally  of  bamboo).*!^  As  in  the  Vedic  age,  the  knight  held 
tlie  bow  as  hiffh  as  possible :  that  is,  with  the  shaft  level  to  the 
well 


eye,  and  well  forward,  pulling  the  arrow  back  to  his  ear; 
and  he  must  therefore  have  raised  the  bow  peqiendicularly, 
not  horizontally,  and  not  have  pulled,  as  did  Hcmier's  heroes. 


mpe.s(i7/i,  vii.  74. 23) :  dhanva  in  dhanunUutrdya  devdya  priyadhanvCiya 
dlianvine  .  .  (??«mfr/0,  vii.  202. 44.  Like  garCisarM  m  i^Hirdv^dpa,  a  uame 
of  the  quiver  (not  the  '  bow/  P.  W.)  from  regarding  it  as  a  storehouse  of 
arrows.  Examples  in  vi.  90. 61 :  vii.  188. 21  {^ardsana  and  qardvdpa) : 
cf.  viii.  77. 42(f//ifrw/«/<A*a^'«7/i  {'ardvdpam  .  .  nadlm)\  vii.  14. 12:  156.177. 

*  dhanrin  =  rath  in,  vii.  103.33.  The  term  connotes  even  a  slave  in 
R.  ii.  92. 15.  But  the  usual  use  is  as  in  vii.  34. 17;  R.  vi.  35. 10,  dlvanvl 
rathastho  'tiratho  'tivlrafi,  *  a  bowman,  a  charioteer,  a  splendid  char- 
ioteer, a  s])lendid  hero." 

t  The  expression  dhanu^tkoiyd  l)hicoditahj  *  hurled  by  the  bow-end' 
(viii.  ;J5. 17),  is  to  be  taken  more  prosaically,  as  merely  indicating  the 
strength  of  the  bow.  Dhat\ut<ko(i  is  in  the  Vedic  language  drtni.  The 
later  language  has  a(atn  as  the  notch  on  the  end,  perhaps  a  dialectic 
equivalent. 

^  kdrnntkft  as  l)ow,  iv. 38. 11:  64.2;  48.11,  etc.;  compare  kdrinnka, 
M.  xi.  139. 

i:?  {'dri)g(t,  viii.  71).  23,  etc. 

|{  Hd.  vii.  65. 

•y  Arjuna's  l>ow  is  called  tdhimdtra,  i.  189. 20;  v.  160. 108;  Dn>9a'8  is 
n  Hadarat)iidh(tnufj,  i.  167. 25.  Another  palm-estimate  is  that  of  vydyd- 
masaham  (ttyarfham  ti'tjardjasamavi  (gdntjlivnm)  in  iv.  40.  6.  where  the 
Unv  is  also  (7)  gilded,  and  *  without  holes' (wurawrt w).  Com|>are  tdla- 
mdtram  dhauur  gi'hya^  vi.  49. 35:  tdhniultrdni  rdjuini,  vii.  45. 16.  The 
demon's  long  bow  is  (lescrilKMl  in  vii.  175.  19.  ComjMin' x.  18.  6,  a  like 
bow  of  live  ki^kiis. 
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to  the  breast.  The  great  bow  so  pulled  looked  like  a  crescent, 
or,  in  view  of  its  terrible  api)earance,  is  likened  to  the  weapon 
of  Indra.* 

Arjuna  alone  is  '  left-handed'  {sav^jas(win\  or,  more  truly, 
ayibidexter,  and  uses  either  hand  to  draw  the  string.f 

The  string  {jyd)  of  the  bow  should  be  made  of  ?/?  i^T^i^a-grass. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  (as  the  Nitip.  teaches)  the  bow 
was  strung  with  two  cords  at  once.  The  cord  is  noosed  at 
each  end,  and  consists  of  different  strands,  but  bound  together 
into  one  string.  The  sound  of  the  bow-string  twanging  on  the 
hand-guard  of  leather  is  often  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  com- 
mon noises  of  battle.:}: 

*  The  expression  *  up  to  the  ear'  is  used  either  of  bow  or  of  arrow. 
Compare  viii.  90. 57,  taio  *rjuno  dvddagabhify  siunvktair  varahakarridir 
ni^tdih  smnarpya,  ndrdcam  agivisatulyavegam  dkamuipurndyatam 
utsasarja  ;  ix.  28. 5,  dkaniaprahitah  {{*arah) ;  viii.  83. 39,  supunkhena 
suyantritena  susaih^itdgrena  ^reiia  dkarnamuktena  samdhitena  (ftiraiji 
.  .  girojahdra);  vii.  47. 9,  rukniapuhkhdHi .  .  dkartictsamacoditdili ;  vii. 
156. 184,  viumocd  ^karQ,apurnena  dhanu§d  garam ;  R.  vi.  51 .  75,  kanidyata 
visf^tetia  carend  ^nataparvand ;  R.  vi.  79. 16,  bdnam  dkanjdt  purayitvd 
aasarja.  The  bow  is  *  full'  when  rounded ;  then  the  epithet  is  carried 
over  to  the  arrow.  Ck)mpare  II.  iv.  123  for  the  Homeric  view :  vtvp^ 
fikv  fiaCifi  Ke'/.aaev.  The  size  and  shape  are  indicated,  as  stated  above,  in 
vi.  44. 17  ;  vii.  38. 18 ;  40. 83 ;  124. 35 ;  156. 11 1,  dyatakdnnukah  ;  167. 46 ; 
169. 28.  Ganc^va  (Arjuna's  bow)  looks  like  a  wheel  of  fire,  it  is  bent  so 
far  into  a  circle  ((ignicakra,  iv.  64. 14).  Compare  R.  vi.  51. 87,  where  the 
arrow  is  joined  to  the  dgneyam  astram,  and  both  it  and  the  bow  *  gleam' 
ijajvdla).  The  circle  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the  shape  taken  by  the 
bow.  Compare  references  above  with  i.  133. 3 ;  and  vii.  160. 47,  mantfa- 
llkrtakdrmukafy,  *one  whose  bow  is  bent  into  a  circle.' 

t  vii.  143. 34.  In  vi.  59. 96,  vicakar^a  dorhhydvi  maliddhanuh,  we 
have  an  exceptional  act,  probably  uncalled  for  by  actual  necessity,  as 
the  bow  was  of  course  stretched  back  by  the  hand,  or  even  by  the 
fingers  alone :  garam  .  .  .  ahgultbhir  vyakarsata,  i.  182. 59. 

t  In  iii.  28.  8 ;  vii.  90. 26,  etc.,  we  find  the  jyd  mdurvl.  Compare  viii. 
21. 28,  vidnrvyd  talatre  nyahanat.  The  Jydgata  of  viii.  90. 98  speaks 
in  fact  against  a  plurality  of  strings  (general  verses  on  the  use  of  the 
bow-string.  Jvdro^Mii^t,  etc.,  ib.  99-100).  Arjuna's  bow  has  one  string 
noosed  at  each  end,  jydpdga  (compared  with  the  two  upadhdna),  iv.  35. 16. 
When  one  bow-stnng  breaks,  another  has  to  be  tied  on,  iv.  59.9  :  yoja- 
ydmdsa  navayd  indurvyd  gdn^ivam.  Compare  iii.  168. 76,  ajardm  .  . 
jydm  .  .  gdiiqlive  saniayoiayat.  The  murva  string  constantly  used  in 
the  Epic  is  partly  replaced  by  a  string  of  hemp  and  hide  in  the  later  Agni- 
Pura^a ;  and  here  metal  as  well  as  horn  and  wood  (or  *  iron  and  horn 
mixed')  is  employed  in  the  making  of  bows  (which  are  further,  accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  four  cubits  in  length) ;  but  the  bamboo  is  most 
extolled.  This  passage,  Ag,  P.  244. 4  ff .  (quoted  without  reference  by 
Wilson  and  R.  Mitra),  might  there  have  been  contrasted  with  the  Epic 
usage  distinctly  earlier  (compare  dhanuh^i  gardiig  cadiptdn  mdunng  ca 
in  iii.  28. 8,  etc.)  Some  technicalities  may  be  mentioned  here.  Drawing 
the  bow  is  vikf^ay  utsrjya,  dnamya,  vidhunvan,  visphdrayan ;  the 
shooting  of  the  arrow  is  vis(jan,  or  a  compound  of  aa  or  of  aic,  *  cast- 
ing' or  •  emission  ;'  ciju  is  also  used  in  the  same  way.  Of  the  bow-string 
we  find  vikarsati,  *  stretching :'  avasfjya,  *  letting  go;'  in  case  of  a 
knight  ready  to  shoot,  avanifjya,  *  fingering  the  bow-string,'  is  used. 
Sajya,  sajja  are  used  of  the  bow,  but  as  well  of  the  arrow.    Compare  for 
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As  to  tlie  decorations  of  tlie  bow,  it  is  geiiemlly  described 
first  as  being  'pure,'  tliat  is  spotless,  and  tlien  as  *of  gold' 
or  *  golden-backed :'  by  which  we  may  understand  some  Jcind 
of  gilding  or  gold  ornamentation ;  and  this  is  probably  meant 
when  'gold  bows'  are  spoken  of  by  later  works,  although 
among  metallic  arms.  J^ot  only  was  the  bow  painted  many 
colors  (i.225. 8, 9),  but  it  was  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of 
gold  figures,  'drops  of  gold,'  insects,  elephants,  etc.,  dis- 
tributed (vihhaktdh)  upon  its  surface ;  representations  also  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  to  be  found  upon  it ;  and  even  gems 
of  value  were  set  in  the  wood.*  The  range  of  the  bow  (bd- 
mujocara ;  dhanu-antara  is  a  technical  mcasurement)t  is  not 
descril)ed  as  very  great,  but  the  force  of  the  shot  is  repre- 
sented as  terrific.  It  is  difiicult  to  say  whether  the  many  sto- 
ries of  heroes  slaying  elephants  and  horses  with  an  arrow 
apiece,  overturning  chariots,  and  transfixing  aniied  knights,  are 
all  due  to  poetic  exaggeration,  or  may  be  based  upon  relatively 
good  shooting  power.  Ketuling  as  from  the  ]>oint  of  \new  of  the 
later  writers'  knowledge,  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  acknowl- 
edge any  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  weapon.  The 
knights  are  ])ortrayed  as  wonderful  in  the  strength  and  rapid- 
ity of  tlieir  shifts;  but  their  shooting  except  for  this  is  rather 
ineffectual.  Their  aim  was  apparently  less  good  than  their 
quickness  in  reshooting,  although  a  few  civses  of  good  shots 
are  mentioned,  and  the  ])ractice  of  amusing  one's  self  by  shoot- 
ing into  tlie  foe's  oi)en  wounds  is  largely  indulged  in  l^y  the 
Iieroes,  an<l  arirues  well  for  their  skill.  But  had  tliev  reallv  had 
any  great  exjHTtness,  they  would  not  have  wasted  so  many 
arrows  l)etore  killing  each  other,  in   the  single  duels;  for,  in 

the  onUnary  use  tCiv  auifv  tlhannsi  sajje  ki'frd  (^uifnibhai/amkare,  vii.  170. 
43 :  and.  Cor  illustrations  of  the  aliove  uses.  s<*e  P.  \V.  s.  sajja,  and  com- 
pare vi.  71).  U:  74.1:  101.42:  109.13:  81.38:  vii.  16.  36  :  127.28:  141.51; 
183.51.  In  vii.  2. 23-29  (warrior  well  descriln'd)  we  Hnd  capdui  and 
jyCih  sa ihunha nopiipn n nnh ,  of  the  ditferent  t>trinj2j-strauds.  Compare 
also  vii.  IiM.3,  dhannr  jditntm  dddija  jaUulauihsrniutm  drdhajifam,  k}iQ. 
Adhijijn  is  not  often  used.  An  instance  is  viii.  20.  25  :  dhannr  athCt 
'dhfjffdiii  k'l'fnl.  The  settinjr  on  of  the  arrow  is  sai'mUtdtni.  The  how  is 
always  unstrunj^  when  not  in  use.  The  technical  use  in  K.  seems  to  In? 
alnnit  the  sjune  as  in  Mhh.  (.'ompare  K.  i.  77.  38.  mtt'ndhdtfa  sa  ^uiraih  cd- 
pai'n  ricnkarsa  .  .  riki'sf/a  .  .  tad  dhannh  .sttf^'dram  lanalojjy  with  aaj- 
jaih  dliamih,  compare  ih,  n'J  if  a).  Sajjlkunt  rathdni  (xiii.  53.  30)  shows 
further  extension,  also  used  of  other  objects  :  compare  sajjiti/  and  s(tjjl- 
bhfi. 

*  In  VI.  100.  13,  and  often,  we  tind  tlic  expression  '  how  with  a  jj^olden 
hack'  (h('m(tprs(hmh  dh(tnnh),  while  the  animal-ornamentation  is  de- 
scribed, e.  g.  in  iv.  42.  I  tf.,  as  if  fi«^ures  were  i)laced  at  ecpial  intervals, 
the  *  drops'  {l)imf(irith)  hein^  the  simplest  fcn'm.  A  white  Im)w  orna- 
mented with  the  tijiiiircs  of  live  leopards  is  here  mentioned.  Gems  on 
the  bows  (as  on  most  of  the  weajKHis  of  the  knii^hts)  are  common  :  com 
pare' vii.  168. 11. 

T  Compare  dhaiinh  in  d/i(nnth<;at(iparlndhah,  R.  vi.  14.36,  etc. 
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spite  of  'all-protecting  armor,'  several  vital  points  were  ex- 
posed, and  we  often  read  of  one  knight  wounding  another 
with  several  successive  arrows,  yet  doing  no  serious  damage.* 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  regarding  the  skill  most 
praised  in  handling  the  bow.  We  find  it  is  the  'quickness 
and  lightness'  that  the  great  heroes  of  the  bow  are  famous 
for  (not  sureness),  and  that  the  quickness  consists  in  the  abil- 
ity to  discharge  several  arrows  at  once,  as  the  Hindu  says : 
that  is,  perhaps,  an  apparently  unintemiitted  discharge,  ow- 
in^  to  the  quickness  of  stringing.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
Hmdu  conception  of  the  last  quotation  would  be  a  simultane- 
ous shooting  of  three  arrows.  The  fiction  is  carried  further. 
Five  hundred  arrows  are  sometimes  shot  '  in  a  twinkling,'  or 
expressly  *  with  one  movement.' .  Thence  the  common  for- 
mula describing  a  fierce  fight :  '  the  sky  became  clouded  with 
the  arrows'  of  two  contestants.  A  technical  term,  kastavdpa^ 
'  hand-throw,'  was  used  to  characterize  this  art.  The  weakness 
of  the  special  shot  was  doubtless  due  to  practicing  this  general 
discharge  of  arrows.  Wonderful  marksmanship,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  seems  to  belong  to  the  accretionary  legends  of  the 
Pandus,  as  in  the  tournament,  the  description  of  the  sfoayam- 
vara^  the  unlucky  rival  of  Droua,  etc.  (see  below,  on  Science 
of  the  Bow.)t 

The  noise  of  the  bow  and  twang  of  the  string  are  objects 
of  the  poet's  attention;  and  a  favorite  scene  in  the  story  is 
the  motionless  admiration  of  a  whole  army  gazing  upon  two 
heroes  engaged  in  a  bow-duel.  We  notice  in  such  duels  that, 
though  tlie  1k)w  is  beloved  and  has  a  pet  name,  yet  it  is  often 
rejected  in  mid-fight ;  so  that  we  must  suppose  the  war-car  fur- 
nished with  many  bows.:|:  The  bow  itself  is  often  chopped  in 
two  with  arrows.     A  single  arrow  may  be  driven  with  force 


*  Compare  viii.  51. 86,  kanial),  .  .  .  hhimasenafh  tribhil^^card'Uj.,  dkar- 
namiilam  vivyddha  dfifham  dyamya  kdrmukam,  etc.  Here  the  bow 
IS  drawn  as  hard  as  possible,  and  three  arrows  pierce  the  foe,  but  no 
great  harm  is  done. 

t  hastavdpa  in  v.  23. 22  (C.  708,  cdpa)  denotes  an  output  of  sixty-one 
arrows ;  but  live  hundred  at  once  is  mentioned  in  v.  60. 16,  and  aeain 
in  V.  00. 29  {ksipaty  ekena  vegena  pahca  hdyngatdni).  As  an  example  of 
the  sky  becoming  clouded  with  arrows  we  mav  take  vii.  189. 45.  Ar- 
iuna  is  especially  famous  for  Idghava  and  adti^ihava^  no  one  excelling 
him  in  this  *  lightness  and  qmckness,'  whether  using  k^ra^  hhallay 
ndrdca,  or  vipdtfui  (different  arrows),  i.  189. 6-7 :  compare  ix.  22. 16,  etc. 
The  *  well-governed  arrow'  of  viii.  88. 89  may  be  of  aim,  but  is  more 
likely  of  force— unless,  for  auyantritaJj,,  we  read  with  P.W.  supattritah, 

t  The  dual  of  bow  may  imply  simply  the  double  bow :  that,  is  with 
two  curves.  We  find  this  e.  g.  R.  ii.  106. 11,  kuru  aajje  ca  dhanu^  ka- 
vacaifi  cUidrayaava  ca. 
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enough  to  go  through  a  man's  liead  and  come  out,  falling  to 
earth  behind  liim.* 

The  '  law'  of  the  warrior  commands  that  the  archer  shall  at- 
tack only  the  archer.  This  law  is  a  fiction.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  a  knight  first  to  slay  his  foe's  helpless  char- 
ioteer and  then  his  proper  antagonist.  With  the  fall  of  the 
driver  the  horses  usually  become  unmanageable  and  flee. 
'With  arrows  drawn  to  the  ear  the  knight  slew  the  charioteer,' 
after  which  the  horses  galloped  away  with  the  empty  car.f 

2.  The  quiver.  We  nave  several  names  for  this  companion 
of  the  bow.  The  most  general  is  the  old  isiidhi^  'arrow- 
holder,'  named  with  dhanus  and  jtjd  in  many  ])laces,  but  not 
particularly  described.  It  is  probable  that  an  expeit  warrior 
using  many  arrows  had  a  pair  of  large  (juivers,  perhaps  fast- 
ened together.  We  could  thus  explain  the  common  (Jwal  use 
of  the  word.:]:  Discarding  impossibilities,  the  quiver  appears 
usually  to  have  held  from  ten  to  twenty  arrows.  It  was  fa^ 
tened  {hiiddha)  on  the  right  of  the  back.  Other  tenns  for  the 
quiver  alone  are  turui  or  tunira^  while  7iisa/hya^  '  hanger,'  may 
be  both  sword  and  quiver.  The  word  upnsahga  also  means  a 
quiver,  but  is  applied  to  the  larger  arrow-holders  fastened  to 
a  horse  or  an  elejMiant,  although  used  also  of  men.§ 

*  Tlie  noise  of  the  string  and  bow :  comi>are  vii.  8. 18 ;  9. 36 ;  82. 41 ; 
38. 13  (iii.speNa/m,  jyCiglioHa,  jyatalanirghoHa,  -simna).  In  vi.  53. 10  we 
find,  for  instance,  the  scene  alluded  to  al)ove,  the  army  gazing  silently 
at  tw^o  archers ;  and  here  more  than  one  bow  is  used.  So,  after  one  Ijow 
is  cut  in  two  {cCipam  dvldhCi  cicvheda),  we  find  a  second  seized  {nnyat 
kdrmukani  dddi/a,  vi.  45. 29).  Compare  the  like  scene,  tridhd  ciccheda, 
follow  by  athii^  nyitd  dhnuur  ddnya  sdyakd  in;  ca  cat  nrdn<;a ,  vi.4r).  33; 
or  the  same  in  ib.  73.  o  ;  101. 46  ;  viii.  77.  57  (a  new  1k)w  and  sixteen  ar- 
rows). The  for(!e  of  the  arrow  is  showTi,  as  said  above,  by  transfixing 
a  body  in  arms  and  reappearing,  in  vii.  156. 184  tf.  :  113.  50. 

f  vi.  72.26.  Regarding  the  time  a  bow  lasted,  we  may  assume  from 
their  constant  destruction  that  they  were  unenduriiig.  unless  of  horn 
or  metal.  No  positive  statement  can  be  made.  Arjuna's  age  rather 
than  his  bow's  is  indicated  by  iv.  43.  6  (*  sixty-five  years  Arjuna  had  the 
bow'),  as  the  latter  is  divine.  (In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  Pandus,  com- 
pare the  curious  expression  in  v.  48.  27,  {'i(,'dn  ki'tdstrdn  a^'i\*uprakd{'dn 
[dra^(d) panca  {'drdn:  relationship  more  than  age  is  implied). 

t  Singular  in  viii.  16.34,  etc.  Dual  in  i.  225.  22  :  v.  60.  12:  ix.  62.  9 
(mahesndhl),  etc.,  of  Arjuna's  ecjuipment,  and  the  acc()mj)anying  piece 
to  his  large  bow,  Gamjiva.  Cf.  Ixtddhvd  tundii  dhcnuispdnih  of  a 
hunter,  R.  ii.  65. 17. 

§  Compare  viii.  27. 29  :  vii.  29. 16 :  ix.  24. 13  ;  vi.  4«.  29.  Tlie  npdsahga 
(vi.  106.  22  ff .  ;  vii.14S.42:  viii.  19.42:  5S.26,  etc.),  when  represented  as 
in  the  chariot,  is  probably  a   receptacle  more  like  a   box  than  a  real 

S[uiver.  The  commentator  says  that  the  >H".sa//(/a  was  the  ([uiver  of  a 
oot-8oldier;  the  tunlra  was  the  same,  onlv  larger:  the  updHdhga  was 
a  tuna  *  carried  by  horse  or  elephant :'  see  i)eiowi.  Updsdftga  is.  however 
(e.  g.  iv.  42.  6),  used  of  a  knight's  quiver,  'golden  arrows  in  a  golden 
updsaiiga'  (according  to  N.,  the  featluTs  are  hen;  called  hairs,  sdhaard 
lomavdhinafi).  The  chariot-(iuivers  in  the  Ramayana  may  be  fdua,  of 
which  thirty-two  in  one  car  are  casually  menti<med  in  R.  vi.  51.  18.  So 
f^ural  tu7}lrdli,  vii.  29. 16. 
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The  kalajpa  in  the  quiver  witli  its  arrows,  one  word  com- 
prising l)oth,  and  often  antitlietical  to  the  bow  {kiddpdni  dhor 
nunsi  ca).  The  ornamentation  of  the  quiver  appears  to  have 
been,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  bow,  by  raised  figures  of  animals. 
How  it  was  made  we  are  not  informed.* 

3.  Tlie  arrows.  Tlie  Epic  describes  arrows  of  two  chief  sorts, 
vdiriava^  '  made  of  reeds,'  and  dyasa^  '  made  of  iron.'  Bone 
arrows  appear  rarely  in  late  parts.  The  oldest  and  com- 
monest names  are  'isu  (/oc)  and  gara  (reed).  Like  the  first 
in  meaning  is  astra^  '  missile,'  united  -with  it  in  isvcbstra^  the 
lx)w,  and  in  the  Qxpressi(m  hrtdstra^  which,  like  dhanur- 
dhara^  denotes  a  fine  archer,  and  is  an  honorary  title  of  a 
good  knight.  Like  the  second  in  meaning,  but  of  later  use, 
18  hdna^  a  reed,  but  employed  also  of  iron  arrows ;  while  the 
very  common  galya  means  the  arrow-point,  and  thence  the  ar- 
row as  a  whole.f  Beside  these  we  find  hhalUi  and  pradara, 
the  latter  rare,  and  meaning  literally  a  '  splitter ;' J  the  former 
conmioi|i  The  arrow  of  iron  was  usually  termed  ndrdca. 
Other  less  common  forms  are  discussed  below. 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  arrows  there  is  little  to 
be  learned,  in  spite  of  the  long  descriptions  in  the  Epic.  As 
said  above,  they  were  used  to  embarrass  or  slay  the  foe 
more  by  numbers  than  by  the  skilful  use  of  one.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  an  incredible  number  of  arrows  flymg 
across  the  field  between  two  champions ;  and  a  '  rain  of  arrows' 
or  '  flood  of  arrows,'  forming  a  '  network'  of,  darts,  ensues 
whenever  two  heroes  contend.^ 

The  arrows  generally  used  were,  according  to  indefinite  but 
frequent  descriptions,  large,  long,  heavy,  sharp,  strong,  able  to 
pierce  armor,  capable  of  slaying  elephants,  horses,  etc.  But 
we  find,  besides  these  long  (reed)  arrows  and  heavy  (iron)  ar- 

*  Compare  panca^'drdulalak^anah  kaldpah,  iv.  48. 15  (compare  lb.  42. 
8,  kaldpacupa !  read  tuna  f).  The  comparison  in  iv.  45. 7  shows  us 
nothing  (the  commentator  adds  ni^anga). 

t  Astra  and  i^i  are  each  etymologically  merely  a  missile  telum.  Sd- 
yaka,  arrow  or  dart,  conveys  the  same  idea,  t^vastra  occurs  in  the 
pseudo-Epic  and  Drona  (p.  224),  but  is  not  a  battle-word.  Late  also  is 
Jedr^i, '  joint,'  in  the  sense  of  arrow.  Compare  tatre  ^^astram  akarot^ 
xii.  2. 18:  sain^arh  kdn^m  dddya  mfgaydmdsa  vdi  mfgam,  xiii.  6. 3. 
From  If  we  have  also  islkdj  probably  merely  a  reed  magically  used,  not 
strictly  an  arrow ;  while  the  root  of  astra  gives  us  further  prdsa,  *  a 
projectile,'  also  a  common  synonym  of  any  arrow.  Compounds  of 
these  words  are  isukdra,  i^ydsa,  and  updstra,  all  rare  woras,  the  ar- 
row-maker, the  arrow-thrower,  the  little  arrow  (?). 

X  Compare  viii.  76. 16,  ndrdcdndih  dve  sahasre  ca  mra  triny  eva  ca 
pradnrdndm, 

S  Compare  vii.  19. 17,  18,  ^ararxir^a,  fararfrft,  garajdla;  vii.  160. 41, 
bdndugha.  The  war-cars  are  often  lost  to  sight  in  these  rains.  Hence 
gaiabhdfy  as  epithet  and  comparison,  thick  as  flying  locusts,  iv.  58. 20, 
etc. 
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rows,  an  arrow  ^  one  span  long'  made  of  reed,  meant  for  liglit- 
ing  at  close  quarters,  where  it  could  be  more  quickly  'put  to' 
and  discharged.* 

The  normal  length  of  the  arrow  was  that  of  the  axle  of  the 
war  car.  Bound  with  sinews  (^midyu\  and  well  feathered,  it 
has  a  '  terrible  end,'  whether  made  of  reed  and  tipped  \yth  steel 
or  wholly  of  metal.  In  the  reed  the  epithet '  well-jointed'  (m- 
parvan)  points  to  the  joints  of  the  reeds  being  well  siioothed. 
Three  joints  are  recommended.  The  feathers  used  were  of 
various  kinds ;  hawks,  flamingos,  and  herons  furnish  the  sorts 
most  used,  various  birds  being  sometimes  represented  in  the 
feathering  of  one  arrow.f 

The  sharpness  of  the  arrow  is  naturally  often  alluded  to,  the 

Joint  {mtikna,  vaktra^  agra)  and  edges  {dhard)  being  '  sharp  as 
ame,'  or  '  shaq)  as  a  hair,?  for  they  were  '  whetted  on  stone.':]: 


^  vaitaHtikCi  ndma  cardhj  used  as  described  in  vii.  191.42:  compare 
id.  ib.  122. 60 :  R.  vi.  49. 49.  The  '  putting  to'  or  '  setting  on'  <rf  any  ar- 
row is  {yoga,  *  fastening.'  or,  more  commonly)  nulhdna  and  saHidhdna. 
Compare  aamdhitesavtui,  *  with  arrows  fitted  to  the  bow,'  i.  132. 69 ;  and 
here,  toc>,  lak^a  (ct.  lak^a)  Si8  the  target  (68) ;  Qokyaih  veddhuih  lak^t- 
yam  (77 ;  but  amndhitdh  {'iirdJi  are  arrows  shot  all  at  once  and  falling 
together).    Astrayoga,  in  iv.  2. 20,  etc.,  is  the  art  of  shooting. 

t  Later  authorities  specify  three  cubits  as  the  arrow's  length  (Nitip., 
etc.).  Egerton  says  the  usual  length  is  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
(Handbook  of  Indian  Arms,  reviewed  in  Ind.  Ant.  1886,  p.  24  ff.  I  have 
not  seen  the  work  itself).  The  Epic  gives  the  axle  of  the  war-car  as  the 
norm :  an  itenu  that  might  determine  the  size  of  the  chariot,  if  one 
could  trust  the  correctness  of  the  later  writers  as  authoritv  for  the 
Epic  ;  this,  however,  we  are  not  entitled  to  do.  Compare  rathCik^amd- 
trdir  inubhih,  vii.  166. 18;  17.5.19.  The  sndyu  fastened  the  arrow- 
head to  the  shaft.  Compare  pltdh  .  .  sndyunaddhdh  svparvdnah 
pfthavo  dlrghngdminnh,  vdinavd{-  cd  'yasat;  co'grdh  .  .  etc..  in  vii.  99. 
7  (where  the  commentator  explains  silks inacarmCtgnVi):  a  descripticm 
comprising  about  all  that  we  can  learn  of  the  arrow  barring  the  feath- 
ers. For  tho  parvan,  compare  8aih}iatapa rvabh ih ,  iv.  35. 15  ;  vi.  112.  26  ; 
and  71  at  a  p(tn'a)i,  itself  the  arrow,  vi.  117.  44:  vii.  129.  27.  The  favorite 
feathers  seem  to  have  l)een  hmg  hawks'  feathers,  with  which  the  ar- 
rows are  *  dressed' (compare  rasa:  kauka-,  Ixwhina-,  dJrgJia-,  and  {'U- 
kapatrdbhdih  pOrrdir  ardhdih  surdsatiah,  iittardir  dyasdUj  pltdir  fic- 
mapuftkhaih  {'ild<;itdih,  iv. 42.  10).  With  gardhrapaira  (vii.  119.41)  and 
kaiikapatra  (A/v//  riryddha  samkrnd<ihahi  kankapafraparicchaddilj  .  . 
{*ardih,  vi.  101.41)  compare  vii.  125.  28  and  29.  gdrdhrapafra,  and  kaii- 
kabarfiinavdjitaih  sdyakdih  :  also  ix.  28.  5,  the  same.  folluwtMl  hy  (^•^ld' 
dhdtltdih.     In  iv.  48. 18.  triparrdijtih. 

t  Compare  {*itdir  agnii^ikhdkdrdih ,  vii.  104.82  :  and  (^•ih'i^'ita.  vi.  110.38, 
applie<l  to  an  arrow.  Ijomardhia,  otc,  'shari»  as  a  liair.'  is  common, 
e.  g.  iv.  63. 6  (but  compare  N.  in  note  above).  It  is  not  strange  that 
this  edge  can  cut  the  bow  of  an  adv^Tsarv  (e.  g.  vi.  112.  2tii,  for  the 
head  seems  not  to  Ik»  a  iM>int  so  mucli  as  a  bla<le.  With  {'ild^'ifa 
compare  the  fretpient  epithet  {'inmttkha,  ust*d  as  nanir  of  tlu'  arrow 
in  general,  and  es|HMMally  a])plied  to  iron  arrows  [{'ilhnnkhaih  .  .  bdndir 
niqitdih  .  .  dyasddj,  vi.  114. 85:  111.35:  118.40:  sranjtfjmiikJtdit  rhill- 
mukhdii  chilacitdia:  ciksepa,  viii.  28. 4.  This  epitlift  is  also  applied  to 
the  sword  (see  below). 
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The  other  end  of  the  arrow  is  adorned  with  what  is  often  called 
the  '-golden'  jmnkha.  When  applied  to  a  '  knife-arrow,'  we  find 
the  puiikha  of  silver.  To  drive  the  arrow  up  to  tliis  part  was 
a  special  feat.  The  puiikha^  then,  was  a  nietnl  end  attached 
to  the  main  shaft,  and  was  probably  added  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  securer  notch  (the  notch  itself  being  called  hndm<ilu)^ 
and  opposed  to  grnga^  the  sharp  end  (viii.  84. 18-19) :  a  hold 
alike  for  string  and  feathers.  Oiled  arrows  are  often  referred 
to,  and  fire  may  have  been  applied  to  them  thus  oiled,  as  we 
find  them  spoken  of  inde|)endently  as  'glowing;'  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  if  arrows  really  lighted  had  been  used, 
more  than  this  epitliet  would  remain  to  prove  it;  for  the 
'  glowing,'  like  the  '  flame,'  of  an  arrow  is  poetical  for  heat, 
and  probably  refers  only  to  its  shaq^ness*  and  its  fiery 
touch  ;  and  the  word  is  used  w^here  no  fire  is  necessarily  imagin- 
able (as  of  a  sword),  and  where  none  is  certainly  discoverable. 
Moreover,  these  'glowing  arrows'  never  kindle  wood.  From 
the  effect,  then,  or  lack  of  effect,  I  think  it  doubtful  if  fire  was 
used ;  though  the  mention  of  '  ignited '  arrows  in  Manu  may  in- 
duce some  to  interpret  dlpta  as  really  enkindled.f  The  ques- 
tion whether  poisoned  arrows  were  used  in  w^ar  has  been,  I 
think,  unsatisfactorily  answered.  Wilson  says  that  (bamboo  or 
wood)  arrows  were  not  poisoned  except  in  tlie  chase.  This  is 
one  of  those  statements,  based  on  a  study  of  ideals,  that  must  be 
modified  by  facts.  The  last  part  is  not  wrong ;  in  the  chase 
poisoned  arrows  are  alluded  to  in  the  pseudo-Epic  (juotation 
given  above,  where  we  read  of  hunting  wuth  '  poisoned  arrows' ; 
yet  it  is  mentioned  elswhere  that  hunting  was  done  with  '  pure' 
(i.  e.  unpoisoned)  arrows,  showing  such  sometunes  to  have  been 
the  case. J     But  as  to  war,  the  law  forbidding  })oi8oned  arrows. 


*  Compare  Antig.  1085,  a^Ka  .  .  Kapt^iag  ro^eifiara  .  .  tgjv  av  ^oATzoq  ovx 
vTTeKi^pa/iei. 

f  tdiladliCiuta  (vii.  189. 2),  of  arrows,  properly  *  dipped  in  sesame  oil.' 
Fire  like  arrows  are  mentioned  vii.  120. 19 ;  so  vara  diptdfy,  iii.  23. 8. 
The  oil  was  probably  for  loss  of  friction,  used  of  bhalla  in  general,  viii. 
25. 9  idhdv,  *  wash  in  oil,'  v.  19. 3  flf.).  In  ix.  28. 5,  ^nlddhdutah  (garali)  is 
*  polished  by  stone.'  In  Manu,  however,  agnijvalitatejana,  'with  the 
point  ignited,'  vii.  90,  may  mean  *  with  sharpness  of  fire,'  used  figura- 
tively, but  from  the  context  seems  literal.  That  the  'glowing'  often 
means  merely  sharpness  may  be  shown  by  such  examples  as  viii.  90. 68 
(note  also  avakra{fa) ;  R.  vi.  51. 73,  nigitam  bdtiarh  jvalantain  iva  t^sd 
.  .  dddya  dhanuhgreifihe  yojaydmdaa.  Compare  in  the  following  vs.  87  : 
jagrdha  ca  gararh  tlksnoTii  tam  astretia  ca  aaHidadhe,  dgneyena  tato 
*8trena  yojaydmdsa  sdyakaih,  sa  iajvdla  mahdbdnah.  Compare,  too, 
R.  vi.  69. 3  flf. :  '  the  sharp  feather-clothed  arrows'  are  qikhisaimpargdlj,. 
In  R.  vi.  54. 49,  all  sorts  of  weai)ons  are  dlpta,  i.  e.  bright  or  sharp  :  com- 
pare ib.  59,  pradlptdsydh  .  .  anye,  of  men ;  and  K.  vi.  58. 44,  df^^vd 
^fdatU  Jvalantam. 

X  Wilson,  iv.  355  flf.  Compare  iii.  86. 45,  caranto  mfgaydih  nityaHi 
ipiddhdir  bdryiir  Tnfgdrthina/,i  (perhaps  *  bright ').    Poisoned  arrows  for 
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and  t\ui  KpifrV  Kfx^^fial  htatcrneut  that  one  *  honorable  ii^ht ' 
t4fifk  jila^'e  where  '  |>ojM)n '  waH  not  ut^td,  hliow  that  fijA^i  or 
|>oi>^orie<i  arroWH  were  /renerally  eniploye^l.*  It  ik  aW>  po8t?ible 
that  the  eornnion  eriitliet '  reHenihlin^asnake'  mav  refer  to  the 
\Hfitufti,  thon^rh  |xjrfmpH  l>etter  uriden«tofKJ  of  the  ^fiarp  bite,  the 
whizzing  Miiind,  and  tlie  darting  motion. + 

More  than  thin  in  regard  to  the  arrown  used  in  the  Epic  must 
be  confined  to  the*  npeeial  UKes  of  the  <h'fferent  sorts,  tliough  we 
an»  liere  (rhierty  driven  to  th<;  interpretation  of  the  name  for 
the  kind,  and  th(*  Hjiecial  peculiarities  of  eaeh  mentioned.  For, 
tiH  a  ^<Ynf*ral  thin/x,  th<;  arrows  are  al hided  to  in  tlie  mass,  and 
only  here  and  tlu^re  do  we  find  particular  descriptions.  The 
mea^ri;  aecounts  show  us,  however,  many  more  names  than  we 
can  int(?rpret.  I*robahly  s<iveral  of  these  are  merely  epithet* 
applic'abic  to  diir«*rent  sorts:  thus,  the  tjolarna^  'cow-ear,'  may 
be  of  any  material,  and  \\\i\  p)ld  tips  of  the  'reed'  may  be 
e'jually  applicable  to  tli(?  horn-arrow.  I  shall,  then,  only  at- 
U^mpt  to  gather  what  1  have  not(»d  of  each,  without  luilieving 
that  tlh^  individual  d(>scnption  shouhl  be  confined  to  the  arrow 
des<Tibcd.  Only  important  is  tli(»  construction  of  the  possible 
Hindu  arrow,  thoui^h  I  re^n^t  not  tiixlin^  more  details. 

Hhlma's  favorite  arrow  was  the  'crescent-head,'  with  which 
one  can  cut  a  head  from  a  body,  or  divide  a  bow  in  two.  This, 
the  *  very  sharp'  artlhacttuilnu  is  frecpiently  named  with  others, 
th(^  '  broiul,'  iilijdJika^  the  rutHdthtnfit^  hlutJhi^  etc.  (vi.  92. 33  ; 
IM.  IJ ;  vii.  21.21;  1 15.  27).  Tlu»  vatmiUtnin  is  named  about  as 
often  Hh  the  iinfhttcanflra.  It  is,  from  its  luime,  a  calfV-tooth- 
Hlniped  jirrnw,  niid  from  the  descriptions  is  particularly  sharp. 
One  WiUvU  olT  nil  onrusliiii«i;  foi^  with  it  (vii.  25. 40).  It  is 
cln.ssed  witli  the  little  known  'broad  rlpntha^  (iv.  42. 7;  vii. 
.'Is.  2.'h,  mikI  its  action  is,  |)erhaps,  as  well  as  anywhere,  thus 
exhibited:    'lie    laid    tlii'    tooth-shaped    arrow    on    the    string 


the  flias*'  an'  assmiuMl  in  later  works.  Compan',  t(><K  on  this  point  N.'s 
and  MiMlim's  iii((>ri)r<*(alion  of  <fi'i'ij(nntin  ^oii  (jrnjn nnh'if la ifdh,  xiii.^l. 
Jith,  rithcras  risatinjfiii(Hjtistr(ihaftip(n^'itnii'ins(im  or  as  risfttfiijdfKUKt^'or 
iiHinstnn. 

*  M.\ii.lH».  ifiijtlhii  :  Mt»h.  vii.  ISO.  11  tT.,  lipta.  Compare  xii.95.  11, 
isiir  Uiitn  iht  htrijl  sf/tU. 

\  ftnnnunciit  ftiiiik'lnisamffiiktth'i  vhiin'tn  i'l^ln'sitpdmCni,  vi.lA.^.  Of 
\varri»»r  ov  o(  arrow,  iii.  J^K.  S(^.  ST :  40.10:  (>f  arrow,  iv..-»9.  18  {(^'an'n'r 
a\'irisithin'tir  ji^thnlhhir  irn  fHiinnujdilj^ :  compare  ib.  (M.O.  and  viii. 
IHKAi  {in'in'ivtiin  a\'iri^atiiiititrnj(tm  Htstisarja'^.  H.vi.HS.  ."i.  sui'mlhnya 
citniif  tt\''in'^tifHiiiu'tn  minmHut  in\'itttii  .  .  sarprin  ini  nidhdrisi'ni.  Also 
K.  ii.(U\.  1,  {uinnii  uti^ihi'tifn  fllptani  d^'lristtfHnmim.  There  is  liere  no 
thoUKid  of  lire.  We  mav  add  on  ^/l/»^f  tho  applieation  in  K.  to  the 
moon,  a  ear  hein>::  eompared  !»»  thi'  moon  in  i^lorv  wliieli  \>iilpt<K  i.e. 
hrilliiint  or.  as  is  a|M»loi;etieallv  add«Ml,  pniii'iihin  Kim)  {-rii/n,  as  if 
*on  llit»  witli  heaiitx.'  K.\i.:n.  ;♦»  ;»•». 
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— swift  as  the  wind  it  was — lie  drew  it  hack  until  it  touched 
liis  car,  and  Siityaki  he  pierced  upon  the  hell}'.  Right 
through  the  hody's  guard  it  cut,  and  tlirough  the  body — the  ar- 
row with  itij  feathers  and  it«  metal  butt — and  dripping  with 
bl(x>d  it  entered  the  earth'  (vii.  113.49  ff.). 

The  ksurapra  is  a  knife-shaped  arrow :  that  is,  with  a  blade- 
head  ;  and,  lilce  all  these  broad  arrows,  it  cuts,  if  need  be,  a  head 
from  a  body.  It  is  spoken  of  as  excessively  sharp,  and  seems 
to  have  the  legally  forbidden  'ears,'  or  prongs  bending  back  on 
the  fish-hook  plan.*  We  have  in  Dro^a's  leadership  a  list  of 
arrows  compnsing  ndrCwa^  vaUmJanta^  hhaJla^  anjalika^  ksura- 
pray  ardhacandra  ;  and  again  a  'h^M^ndrdvay  with  ndrdcds  of 
iron.f  The  ndrdca  here  mentioned  is  of  iron,  and  is,  accord- 
ing to  another  j)a8sage  in  the  pseudo-Enic  (xiii.  104.34),  distinct 
from  the  ndllka  (where  we  also  find  the  hatmin  or  M)e-eared' 
arrow  differentiated  from  the  ndllka).  The  expression  hsudiHi- 
ndrdra  is  here  employed,  literally  'small.'  We  find  an  anti- 
thesis between  these  again  expressed  in  the  battle-scenes,  and 
in  the  Rjimayai;ia  the  ndllka  and  (bahu-)ndrdea  are  differen- 
tiated as  if  dissimilar. :{: 

The  nd/'df'a  has  a  gilded  or  silvered  {wint,  and  is  perhaps  the 
special  name  for  the  band  dt/amh^  or  iron  shafts,  mentioned 
above.  It  is  generally  defined  as  wholly  of  iron,  but  is  de- 
scribed as  '  feathered'  (iv.  42.0).  The  ndllka^  of  reed  nominallv, 
may  j)erhaps  also  have  been  of  metal,  as  this  is  the  name  in 
modern  literature  of  the  inm  musket.g  The  sharpness  of  the 
ndrdi'U^  its  smallncss  compared  with  the  reed,  its  gold  or  silver 
point  and  gold  paiikha^  are  the  main  characteristics  dwelt  uj)on 
in  this  wea])on.:| 

Iiesi)ecting  the  word  Hdijuka^  although  literally  merely  a  pro- 
jectile, it  ap])ears  to  be  in  most  cases  confined  to  the  sense  of 


*  Compare  viii.  25.  3,  ksiirapreija  dhanu<;  chittva  tddayCtmCiHa  kunjind : 
sutiks Hcn a,  ih.iiiS.  Also  vii.  21.  2H  {kdyut  .  .  .  apdharac  chirah);  28.7: 
,vi.  118.*:32,41. 

t  vii.  187. 45  ;  ardhandmca,  ii.  51.  35,  like  ardhdsi,  "  short  sword.'  The 
first  list  in  vii.  115.  27-28. 

X  Compare  the  lists  above  with  R.  vi.  20.  26  {et  circa) ;  R.  iii.  34. 10, 
ndllkandrdcdis  flksndgrdi^*  ca  rikaniibhih. 

^hdadhdtttdgnt,  of  ndrdca,  iv.  61.35.  The  same  in  jdmhunaddgra 
of  the  bdna,  iv.  65. 3  (jdmbuuadapHukhaA^itra,  ib.  4).  For  the  ndllka 
or  naJika  as  musket  we  must  turn  to  wholly  modern  eompositions, 
the  war-manuals  published  by  Oppert  (which  are  veiled  with  old 
verses  taken  from  the  Epic  and  law,  more  or  less  distorted).  Aiffika 
of  asfra  (compare  the  dislkam  jtarca  in  the  Sauptika)  tells  us  nothing. 
Tliese  special  names  may  all  Ik.*  regarded  as  sjK'cies  of  the  general 
Hdyaka,  most  commonly  used  in  such  expressions  as  'the  terrible 
arrows,'  without  nearer  explanation  :  as  in  viii.  37.  28  ;  iii.  23.  3,  etc. 

II  Compare  vi.  111.  46  ;  ib.  108.  2!).  and  often,  without  description. 
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arrow.     But  the  fiame  wordMs  used  of  a  sword,  and  the  instru- 
ment  is  now  and  tlien  spoken  of  as  flung.* 

Out  of  the  various  lists  of  arrows  wliich  are  mentioned  as 
eneuml)ering  tlie  ground  with  other  arm8,t  we  may  occasionallj 
find  descriptive  epitliets  apph'ed  to  names  that  are  themselves 
nothing  more  than  tliis.     Tims  mdrgaria  is  defined  as  an  arrow, 
and  we  mav  sav  that  it  is  characterized  as  a  'sharp'  arrow ;t 
but  tlie  information  must  simply  he  referred  to  the  arrow  in 
general ;  for  mdrcfana  itself  is  only  an  epithet  of  the  'eager' 
arrow.     Our  knowledge,  thcjn,  except  in  a  few  cases,  is  not  in-   . 
creased  by  such  descri])tions.     Names  and  names  only  are  the 
jfrsatkff  and  anjalika,,  often  mentioned  as  (epithet  of)  arrows, 
meaning  aoparently  in  one  case  that  the  arrow  is  s|>eekled,  in 
the  other  timt  it  is  bart>ed.      Vipdtha  seems  also  to  be  a  general 
term  for  arrows;  but  further  than  bein^  broad,  of  iron,  and 
yellow,  i.  e.  gilded,  the  arrows  thus  named  bear  only  universal 
characteristics.     A  further  universal  epithet  of  any  arrow,  often 
used  as  name,  is  '  the  feathered  one'  {pattnn). 

The  same  passage  containing  the  description  of  vipathu 
sjKjaks  of  '  boar-ear  arrows :  that  is,  arrows  forbidden  by  the 
law-books,  with  barl)s  at  the  hea<is,  but  oft^n  spoken  of  in  the 
Epic.§ 

I  refen'ed  above  to  the  poisoned  arroAVs  spoken  of  by  the 
poet  in  one  scene  as  discarded  in  honorable  fight.  But  the 
list  of  dishonorable  weai>on8  here  alluded  to  shows  us  many 
that  must  have  been  in  use,  though  legally  (perha]>s  later)  for- 
bidden. The  "ear  arrows,'  poisoned  arrows,  goat-honi  arrows, 
needle-shaped  arrows,  arrows  of  monkey-bone,  of  cow-bone, 
and  of  elepliant-bone ;  arrows  so  fractured  as  to  break  in  the 
flesh;  M-otten '  arrows ;  and  crooked  arrows;  while  the  ;m/7Av/ 
is  also,  strange  to  say,  here  spoken  of  with  the  implication  of 
baseness  in  its  use,  which  the  commentator  explains  by  defin- 
ing mVlka  as  an  arrow  that  enters  breaking  in  the  flesh,  and 
cannot  be  withdrawn  on  account  of  its  small  size.ji     The  Ka- 

.  _    . .  .^ 

♦  For  the  arrow-sense,  compare  vii.  38.  6  :  vi.  117.42  {ayomnkha).  As 
sword,  ooinjiare  vniyCujhvako<^€  nihitah,  i v. 42.  11-12,  ornamented  witli 
bells,  and  call<'d  (^illprsfha,  {'ilhnukha :  that  is,  the  j:^eneral  sdyaka  in- 
cludes even  the  kUmfga.  In  vii.  25.  57-58,  the  stlyaka  is  a  general  term 
for  anvt)iin^  thrown. 

fSuch  lists  as  mx-ur  in  v.  152.  15  flf. ;  155. 3  ff.;  vii.  25. 57  tf . :  178.  23ir., 

6tC. 

t  vi.  118.  48  ;  vii.  145.  68,  f'lksna, 

g  I'ii rdhakdnjn vyd mi\'rdh  ^'anVj,  iv.  42.  8. 

\kann,  itCdlka/jl  liptah  {risene  ti  i^'C^cih),  huntikah  {or  fKUttakah),  sfwi^ 
kapi{'ah.  (jtivdHfhih,  giijnsthijchy  8am^'lis(ah,  putih,  jihmanah  are  tlie 
oj)ithets  applied  to  the  condemned  arrows ;  while  it  is  added  that  the 
apj)roved  wea]M)ns  of  all  were  *  straight*  and  *  \y\XTi}  (I'jutiy  evn  vi\'ndfUidni 
gastrdiji),  vii.  189.  11  ff.  Bastika  or  vast iktt  is  read  and  explained  hy  N. 
very  artiticially.  as  a  kM)se-headed  arrow  shot  into  the  bladder  (vattfi) ; 
ft 
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maya^a  shows  here,  as  it  generally  does  in  the  battle-descrip- 
tions, thoroughly  Epic  usage.* 

We  must  suppose  either  that  the  barbed,  poisoned,  torturing 
arrow  scorned  m  the  law  code  of  Manu  and  late  Epic  was 
a  new  invention  of  that  period,  or  else  that  it  was  used  from 
ancient  times,  and  gradually  began  to  be  inveighed  against  by 
the  popular  law  (IVUtnu)  and  Epic,  as  too  cruel  for  a  more  ad- 
vanced age.     The  latter  seems  more  reasonable. 

Next  to  the  bow  and  arrow  in  importance  are  the  club, 
sword,  and  spear.     I  shall  examine  these  separately. 

2.  The  club.  This  weapon  appears  to  De  more  used  than 
the  sword.  But  its  more  primitive  character  is  further  shown 
by  the  fact  that  some  heroes  hold  to  the  club  as  their  favorite 
weapon,  and  none  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  sword.  Bhima, 
Qalya,  etc.,  are  particularly  famed  as  club-men.  No  one  is 
noted  especially  for  sword-skill.  But  usually  both  of  these  are 
merely  reserve-weapons.  As  much  skill  is  required  in  club- 
iighting  as  in  bow-fighting.  Set  duels  of  club-men  are  often  de- 
scribed, but  the  use  of  the  sword  is  more  adventitious.  If  the 
hero  goes  into  battle  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  liis  chariot 
contams  swords  and  clubs  as  well  as  bows ;  but  no  hero,  discard- 
ing the  bow,  enters  battle  with  the  sword  as  his  first  weapon, 
whereas  we  find  this  occurring  in  the  case  of  the  club.  Thus 
Bhlma,  virtually  on  that  day  the  leader,  advances  at  the  be- 
ginning of  one  day's  battle  at  the  head  of  the  army  armed  with 
the  club  as  the  main  weapon.f  When  ordinary  combatants 
find  that  their  arrows  fail  to  kill  the  adversary,  they  usually 
leap  down  and  rush  at  each  other,  not  with  swords,  but  with 
clubs.     It  is  the  first  weapon  in  general  esteem  next  to  the  bow. 

Like  the  bow,  the  favorite  club  bears  a  pet  name,  as  in  the 
case  of  Krishna's  kdumodaJd.X 


but  he  mentions  hastdka  as  another  reading.    Probably,  comparing  the 
following,  this  is  correct,  and  the  arrow  is  one  with  a  head  shaped  like  a 

§oat*8  horn.  The  *  needle  *  arrow  has  a  great  many  barbs,  not  two  alone, 
ke  that  called  *  be-eared.'  The  *  monkey '  arrow  may  be  of  bone  or  of 
iron  (from  its  color),  according  to  N. ;  the  latter  is  preferred  by  Medini. 
These  bone  arrows  are  explained  by  the  commentators  as  poisoned.  The 
three  constant  debts  of  tne  Hindu  are  in  the  Kamaya^a  temporarily  in- 
creased by  one  through  poetic  application  of  this  common  figure : 
*  debtless  in  respect  of  arrows  and  bow  shall  I  be  to-day  in  battle,'  says 
Bharata^s  foe  (gardndrh  dhanv^ag  cd,  ^ham  anp^o  *dya  inahdrane),  K. 
u.  1()6.28.  .  *         . 

*  E.  g.  ksiirdrddhacandropamakart^ibhaUdify  pard/i^  ciccheda,  R.  vi. 
86. 77  :  cf .  ib.  49. 49,  etc. 

+  vi.  19. 82. 

t  One  example  suffices,  but  names  will  be  found  generally  for  favorite 
weapons.  In  Krishna's  case,  the  discus  is  the  pet  weapon,  but  the  club 
is  nicknamed  kdumodaHndmnd  gadd,  i.  325. 38  (the  vajrandbhag  cakrafi 
in  22). 

VOL-XIV.  86 
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Tlie  best  depcription  of  the  use  of  the  club  is  given  in  the  ac- 
count of  battle  between  Duryodhana  and  Bhiiua,  where  the 
club  is  used  with  tricks  and  '  circles '  of  passes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  plain  great  skill  was  reauired  (ix.  55  ff ;  57. 16  flf.). 
In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  the  highest  skill  and  ^eatest  amount  of 
practice  was  spent  on  the  management  of  tne  war-car  and  the 
club ;  the  bow  being  ordinarily  used,  as  said  above,  with  more 
attention  to  speed  than  to  nicety  of  aim  (although  hdTuwedha^ 
or  exact  aiming,  is  spoken  of  as  an  object  of  enaeavor).  This 
club-fight  quotes  the  law  that  'no  Aryan  strikes  below  the 
navel '  (see  above,  p.  233) ;  the  event  shows  that  the  Pftndu 
hero  managed  bv  a  clever  turn  to  break  both  the  thighs  of  his 
adversary ;  but  he  is  greatly  blamed  for  the  act. 

The  club  is  called  by  several  names,  most  commonly  mvsalfi 
('  pestle')  and  gadd.  Judging  from  here  and  there,  a  distinc- 
tion seems  possibly  to  have  existed  between  these  two  forms  of 
clubs  (cf .  vii.  25. 58-59),  but  what  the  difference  is  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  Epic.  The  pviiaka  also  seems  to  be  a 
general  tenn  for  the  club,  but  is  usually  confined  to  the  weapon 
of  the  deity,  and  may  mean  a  bow,  as  it  is  later  identified  with 
the  trident-spit,  ^uia.  But  beside  these  we  often  find  pa/righa^ 
explained  by  modem  works  as  a  catapult,  but  in  the  Epic  an 
iron-bound  club  flung  with  the  hand.  In  the  descriptions  of 
the  club  we  find  much  that  repeats  the  ornamentation  of  the 
bow,  with  some  added  particulars.  Its  general  form  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  a  tai>ering  post,  girded  with  iron  spikes,  and 
hence  heavy  and  sharp,  sometimes  plated  with  gold,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  extravagance  of  the  poet's  fancy,  bejeweled.  For 
the  simple  truth  of  the  primitive  club,  we  may  subtract  the 
glitter,  and  leave  an  iron  pillar,  cruelly  made  terrible  with 
sharp  comers  and  inserted  spikes.  It  was  carried  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  ap{)ear8  in  this  form  to  have  been  used  only  by 
the  well-born.  JProlmbly  its  great  size  and  weight  prevented 
its  popularity  as  much  as  anything ;  Bhima,  its  greatest  lover, 
being  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  of  the  Pfindus.  The  de- 
scriptions of  this  weapon  are  generally  quite  unifonn,  and 
amount  to  a  heavy  inlaid  gold-plated  sliarp-comered  club  of 
iron  girded  with  spikes.* 


♦  The  following  passages  corroborate  this :  kaficandfigadabhi^ana 
(gadd)  adrisdraniayi  gurvi,  ix.  32. 87  ;  skandJie  kft'vd  'yaslm  gaddm,  i'b. 
fe  (R.  vi.  55. 12,  goad  sarmycm) ;  gdihjfd  "yasi  gadd  Jdtaruixipari^krtd, 
ib.  39 :  cdikyd  gaddh,  vii.  163. 21 ;  gaddh  .  .  xnmaldVi  pattdih  pin<idd1wJi 
8varnubhn^^tdih^v\.S7.29;  the  gilded  knobs  {samtitsedha)  are  i>articu- 
larly  referred  to,  iii.  271. 4 ;  gadd  bahuJcantakdf  R.  vi.  28. 36.  The  num- 
ber of  edges  is  six  or  eight  {^aipasri,  aHdsri),  and  the  club  as  a  whole 
is  often  compared  either  to  the  daryjia  of  Yama,  or  to  the  a^ani  of  In- 
dra  (v.  51. 8 ;  ix.  55. 18, 25  to  end  ;  in  v.  51. 24,  28  the  iron  club  is  damas- 
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Besides  the  above-mentioned  ornamentation,  we  find  the  club 
decorated  with  bells,  of  which  a  hundred  are  mentioned.*  The 
simple  staff  or  cudgel  is  used  as  a  club-weapon.  Sometimes  it 
is  of  iron,  sometimes  of  wood,  but  generally  defined  as  iron. 
Several  weapons  not  more  nearly  defined  appear  to  lielong 
here,  as  battle-clubs.f  To  prepare  for  a  club-fight,  one  binds  up 
the  hair,  and  fastens  on  a  breastplate  and  helmet  (ix.  32. 60  ff.). 
The  conflict  could  not  take  place  except  on  the  ground ;  the 
cars  are  sometimes  unexpectedly  left,  but  often  by  mutual 
agreement,  to  fight  with  the  club.J 

The  following  scene  (vii.  15)  will  illustrate  the  method  of 
fighting  as  generally  described,  ^alya  and  Bhima,  both  cele- 
brated for  their  skill,  face  each  other.  '  No  other  than  Qalya 
can  withstand  the  sweep  of  Bhima's  club ;  and  who  other  than 
Bhima  can  support  that  of  ^alya's  ?     Bound  about  with  golden 

cened,  four  ki§ku  long,  with  fair  sides,  six-cornered  (but  in  ib.  ^  *  with- 
out ears,*  and  described  as  a  gataghni  of  heavy  iron :  see  below).  The 
length  of  a  heavy  club  flung  at  the  foe  is  represented  as  four  ki^kus 
also  in  vii.  184. 10,  as  above,  adorned  with  gold  aiigada.  According 
to  i.  19. 17 ;  vii.  25. 58 ;  157.  9 ;  162. 27  ;  178. 12,  22,  the  parigha  is  noth- 
ing but  an  iron  club  thrown  bv  the  bearer.  It  is  described  here  as 
'  sharp  and  horrible,'  and  is  itself  discharged  at  the  head  of  the  foe 
(mumoca,  vii.  157. 9).  There  is  no  difference  as  to  size  perceptible  be- 
tween the  kinds,  for  the  parigha  is  la^e,  but  (vii.  178. 12)  aiikdya,  or 
enormous,  only  as  a  demon's  weapon.  But  the  iron  gold-bound  muaala 
seems  smaller  perhaps  in  ix.  14. 29-30  {ayaamayam  musalaih  cik^epa 
parighopamam),  since  the  larger  is  that  naturally  used  as  comparison. 
Compare  the  demons'  bahuvydmdh  ptirighdii  in  R.  vi.  44. 84  (with  simple 
gadafi  and  musaldni).  In  this  passage  aalaakandha  is  also  (a  beam  used 
as)  a  club.  It  is  possible  that,  in  vi.  117. 28,  hematdlena  niahatd  bhl§mas 
tiffhati  pdlayan  may  refer  to  the  size  of  Bhishma's  club,  but  probably 
his  si^um  is  meant.* 

*  vii.  178. 14  {gatoj^har^id).  In  this  case  also  the  weapon  is  '  like  fire,' 
probably  from  its  bite,  or  its  gems'  glitter.  Compare  the  *  glowing  clubs,' 
gaddli  pradiptdh,  of  R.  vi.  17. 27.  So  the  gold-plating  presumably  in- 
duces the  comparison  with  Indra's  agani  {aganlprdkhyd  gadd,  vii.  15. 6, 
etc.),  quite  as  much  as  size  or  force. 

f  Thus,  V.  51. 22  ;  vii.  22. 22,  dyaaena  dat^^ena  (with  other  arms).  Even 
ka4aiigara  is  interpreted  as  a  dai^^,  and  seems  to  be  a  missile  (vii.  25. 
58 ;  omitted  in  C).  Perhaps  the  unknown  weapon  called  kcUdhgala 
(iii.  15. 7)  is  the  same  as  kcujkifigara,  Lagiufay  explained  by  Pischel 
as  a  Prakrit  word  (Bezz.  B.  iii.),  and  rendered  by  ayoghaiuif  appears  to 
be  an  iron  club.  Sthur^  is  an  iron  pillar  (kdr^ndyaac^,  vii.  l56. 142,  and 
is  flun^  like  other  clubs. 

i  This  jumping  out  of  the  car  to  fling  something  (a  rathacakra,  for 
instance)  is  common,  and  is  the  regular  procedure  when  the  horses  are 
slain.  The  hero  then  drops  the  bow  and  rushes  out  with  the  club.  Com- 
pare vi.  58. 28,  8a  cchinnadhanvd  viratho  hatdgvo  hatasdrathihy  gadd- 
pdi^ir  avdrohat  khydpayan  pduru§am  mahat ;  the  same  in  vii.  99. 26 ; 
and  similar  is  ix.  11.41  ff.  Compare  vii.  167. 8,  where  one  is  exposed 
and  in  danger  from  an  unexpected  assault  of  this  sort.  Bhima  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  rushing  out  in  this  way,  viii.  98. 28  ff.  Less  often  the 
sword  is  so  used,  as  in  viii.  18. 29  (mraihdu  aaiyuddhdya  aamdjagmatur 
dhave).  The  club  &  often  hurled  at  the  foe  fdong  with  other  common 
missiles  ;  and  e.  g.  in  vi.  48.  02  it  is  flung  at  a  war-car. 
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plates  (or  thonj^s,  paUdih)  shone  Bhima's  club,  and  Qalya's. 
Like  a  flash  of  figlitninff  gleamed  each  club  as  the  two  warriors 
circled  and  manceuvred ;  for  like  two  circling  bellowing  steers 
thev  rushed  about  each  other.  Vainly  they  stood  and  fought, 
while  fire  came  from  out  their  clasliing  clubs,  but  neither  yielded. 
Then  bac^k  they  stepped,  retreating  each  eight  paces,  and  like  two 
angry  elephants  agam  charged  on  each  otiier  with  their  mighty 
iron  staves;  that  blow  bore  neither,  and  down  to  earth  fell 
each ;  till  Qalya's  friend  rushed  up  to  aid,  and  the  tight  of  the 
two  wari  ended.'* 

3.  The  sword.  The  Epic  ace  seems  to  represent  the  epoch 
where  the  bow  is  yielding  to  tne  sword.  The  latter  is  known 
earlier ;  it  is  used,  but  not  so  much,  like  the  club,  as  a  secondary 
weapon.  But  in  tlie  pseudo-Epic  the  sword  has  become  the 
emblem  of  authority.  Justice  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
sword  {cm).  This  weapon  in  the  final  Epic  reigns  supreme ; 
the  bow  is  an  instrument  more  of  the  chase  than  of  the  battle. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  earlier  accounts  of  divine  weapons  be- 
stowed upon  man,  the  l)Ow  is  the  chief  gift ;  in  the  later  Epic 
and  last  interpolations,  the  deity's  gift  is  a  sword.  Indra  pre- 
sents Arjuna  with  the  bow  Gai;idiva ;  ^Iva  presents  him  with 
the  sword  Pajupata.  Again,  the  bow  is  the  first  aggressive,  the 
sword  the  defensive,  or  secondary  aggressive  weapon. 

The  sword,  it  is  further  worth  noting,  is  often  no  more  an  im- 

f)lenient  of  hand  dexterity  than  a  missile,  to  be  cast  like  a  jave- 
in.f     The  tormer  use  occurs  often,  but  the  latter  is  still  more 
common.     Thus,  we  have  seen  above  that  it  is  synonymous  with 

*  In  tliis  scene  each  hero  has  a  gadd.  The  circles  and  manoeuvres 
are,  as  in  the  war-cars,  called  so  technically.  Compare  14, 15,  mdrgan 
mandaldni  ca  sarvago  viceratuh ;  and  the  expression  in  i.  69. 23,  gada- 
man4€Ll<itattvajflah y  *  one  well  acquainted  with  the  club-circles.'  In  our 
passage,  verse  28,  the  lohadamfa,  *  iron  stafif,*  is  the  equivalent  of  gada. 
The  stepping  back  eight  paces  for  a  new  charge  is  regular.  Compare 
ix.  12. 20,  where  the  same  occurs.  The  four  methods  of  club-fight 
spoken  of  ini.  68. 12-13  (catu^pathagadayuddhe  sarvanraliarmiem  ca, 
nagapcsfhe  ^f^vapf^^ke  ca  babhiiva  parini^{fiitah)  are  denned  by  the  com- 
mentator as  prak^epa,  vik^epa,  parik^epa,  ahhik§epa;  that  is,  flinging 
at  the  foe  from  a  distance :  engaging  at  the  point  of  the  club ;  revolv- 
ing it  about  in  the  midst  of  foes ;  and  smiting  the  foe  in  front.  Of  gadd 
as  a  projectile  fired  by  gun-powder  (Nitip.)  there  is  of  course  no  trace  ; 
nor  of  parigha  as  a  battering-ram  (ib.)  requiring  many  to  move  it.  For 
mudgara,  see  below.    Compare  further  above,  p.  263,  note. 

t  Tlie  quotation  from  the  Agni  Pura^ja  given  by  Wilson  (iv.  291 , 
quoted  by  Raj.  Mitra,  Indo-Ar.  i.  297)  indicates  that  the  sword  was  re- 
garded in  that  work  as  inferior  to  the  bow.  In  this  case,  the  sword 
strictly  as  a  missile  must  be  meant.  The  form  given  the  sword  in  the 
pseudo-Epic  cannot  be  explained  simply  by  regarding  it  there  as  a  type 
of  Justice.  That  it  is  such  a  type  means  that  the  weapon  was  held  m 
honor.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Pura^a's  preference  is  more 
formal  than  real,  for  the  sword  is  here  also  the  more  conspicuous 
weapon. 
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sdyalca^  or  rather,  regarded  as  a  species  of  sdyaka^  the  general 
tenn  for  missile,  but  at  the  same  time  is  ornamented  with  bells 
and  set  in  a  tiger-skin  sheath.  As  an  illustration  of  this  use, 
compare  the  verse :  '  he  was  then  overwhelmed  by  (a  number 
of  weapons  cast  at  him,  namely),  sharp  arrows,  chibs,  pestle- 
clubs,  spears,  post-clubs,  darts,  and  swords,  all  spotless  and 
sharp'  (iii.  204. 24). 

We  might  translate  hhadga  here  as  scimeter,  and  add  a^i  and 
nist/t^inga  as  other  common  names  of  swords,  but  whether  there 
is  a  distinction  between  these  is  not  apparent.  The  asi  may 
be  a  sabre  (often  called  niahdsi^  dlrghdm^  '  long  sword ')  and 
7iistHn(^a  a  short  sword,  but  I  find  no  E])ic  data  for  establish- 
ing a  difference.* 

The  sword-belt  {ruehhald)  sustained  the  sheath  (l^oga)^  wherein 
the  sword  hung  on  the  left  side.  The  warrior  was  then  one 
'  whose  sword  is  fastened  on,'  a  common  epithet  of  the  knight.f 

The  sword  can  scarcely  have  been  so  weak  that  a  dart  could 

})ierce  it,  and  we  have  to  understand  poetic  exaggeration,  per- 
laps,  when  in  honor  of  a  knight  we  are  told  that  he  cast  the 
dart  vigikha  so  well  that  it  cut  a  sabre  in  two.  J  The  Epic 
writers  represent  the  sword  and  other  offensive  iron  weapons 
as  being  a  special  product  of  the  western  countries.§ 

We  nnd,  as  observed  above,  that  the  sword  is  secondary  to  the 
bow  and  to  the  club.  Thus,  to  give  one  instance,  when 
Dhrishtadyumna's  bow  and  club  fail,  he  uses  his  sword  and 
shield,  decorated  with  a  himdred  moons  ( vii.  191  25).  The 
asipathaj  or  '  path  of  the  sabre,'  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  way 
cut  throurfi  a  crowd  by  a  desperate  lighter  (comj)are  ratha- 
patlui),     S^ot  much  can  be  learned  of  the  sheath  and  hilt.     The 


*  Karavdla  meaning  sword  (-hilt?)  is  merely  an  epithet,  *  hand-pro- 
tector.' Nistringa  is,  according  to  native  etymology,  a  sword  less  than 
thirty  fingers  in  length,  but  is  called  'heavy'  in  iv.42. 16.  Asi  is  ren- 
dered sabre  by  Raj.  Mitra,  who  compares  aKivdhrfg  (Indo-Ary.  i.  316)  and 
fives  some  modem  illustrations.  He  compares  Bph.  Samh. ,  which  (50. 
flf.),  with  the  Ak.  Pur&^a  (244. 23),  specifies  the  longest  sword  (khaglga 
in  both)  as  fifty  aigits,  the  shortest  as  twenty -five.  When  asi  is  used 
as  a  counter-part  to  the  bow,  no  special  kind  seems  meant :  e.  g.  R. 
ii.  107. 8,  kivi  atra  dhawu^d.  kdryam  aaind  vd  sacarmaijd, 

\teca  baddhatanutrdVLofy  .  .  kugadririo  mdurvimekhalino  virdh,  vii. 
17. 28  (where  the  murva  girdle  is  used  for  a  relinous  purpose) ;  nad- 
dhakfuKfgci  is  synonymous  with  naddhanUtringay  ooth  apparently  used 
for  sword  in  general.    In  Indo- Aryans  the  sword  is  callea  khdij^d  ! 

^  vigikhena  sutVe^ena  kha(jlgam  asya  dvidhd  ^karot,  vii.  156.  85.  The 
epithet  sharp  {ilk^na)  is  often  applied  to  the  vigikha  (but  cf.  P.  W.). 

§  Thus,  in  li.  51. 28,  the  tributaries  give  apardntasam'udbhutdn  dirghd" 
sin  f^t^gaktiparacvcidhdn,  '  long-swords  and  spears  and  battle-axes 
made  in  the  west. 
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former  was  of  leather,*  and  called  koga;  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  of  gold  or  ivory,  and  is  called  tsaru.-f 

The  sword  was  ornamented,  like  the  club,  with  gold  drops  or 
other  omaments4  The  word  dhard  may  be  applied  to  the 
sliarp  edge  of  the  sword,  or  to  the  point,  as  in  qaradhwrd  like 
asidhdrd.^ 

The  dexterity  with  which  the  sword  is  used  is  extolled  (vi.  90. 
42),  and  it  could  not  have  been  of  very  great  weight,  partly 
because  it  is  used  with  great  quickness  (see  below),  and  partly 
because  it  is  forever  breaking  in  the  user's  hand.||  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  describing  the  use  as  a  reserve  arm,  the  ni^- 
trinqa  is  synonymous  with  the  ctsi :  '  then  these  two,  being  now 
deprived  of  their  chariots,  rushed  together  for  a  strife  witn  the 
sword  (asi).  And  they  shone  as  they  bore  the  good  swords'  (ni»- 
trih^  :  viii.  13. 29-30).  The  description  goes  on  to  give  the 
'circles'  and  manoBuvres  employed  by  the  contestants.  Simi- 
lar use  as  a  reserve-arm  will  be  found  m  other  passages.  In  all, 
the  knight  leaves  the  war-car  '  bearing  sword  and  shield.'^  Such 
sword-manoeuvres  are  not  describea  in  detail,  but  they  are  in 
part  mentioned  by  name,  and  further  explained  by  the  com- 
mentator. In  one  passage  twenty-one  manoeuvres  are  accred- 
ited to  one  warrior,  the  technicality  indicating  lateness.** 

An  able  warrior  may  advantageously  pit  a  sword  against  a 
bow.  The  man  is  usually  represented  as  running  amuck 
through  the  ranks,  slashing  everything  he  meets,  even  to  the 
parts  of  war-cars.      But  sometimes  a  regular  duel  takes  place 

*  Later  of  silk,  like  the  silk  sheath  in  Mycch.  (Indo-Ar.  i.  819). 

t  dantataariin  asin,  ii.  51. 16 ;  heviatsaru  of  nistrihga,  iv.  43. 21.  The 
sheath  was  of  cow-hide,  rhinoceros-hide,  tiger-skin,  etc.  In  iv.  42. 12  if. 
we  have  an  elaborate  description  of  the  sword  :  the  sdyaka-sword  in  a 
tiger-skin  sheath  ;  the  scimeter,  khafjlya,  in  a  cow-hide  sheath  (gavye) ; 
the  aayaka  again  in  a  pdiicanakhe  koge  (sheath  made  of  the  skin  of  a  nve- 
clawed  animal) :  and  the  niatringa  with  the  sciyaka  in  a  gold  sheath. 
In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  sheath,  see  below  (x.  8. 59),  under  i)ro- 
tective  armor. 

X  iv.  42. 16,  hemahinduhhir  avftcU}  of  khatfga ;  the  general  word  is 
ingraha. 

§  kJm^gerui  oitadhdrena^  viii.  28. 9.    Compare  iv.  42. 11. 

I  bhagiianmringah ,  vii.  14. 74 ;  the  knight  thereupon  takes  to  flight. 

^  kha(fgacar7nndhft,  vii.  47. 21  :  compare  ib.  4S.  85.  But  carma  may 
(j)seudo-Epic)  be  the  sheath,  as  in  nllacarmdVYtaih  kha^gdVj  (xii.  98. 29), 
*  swords  enveloped  in  dark  leather.' 

♦*  Most  of  them  are  at  once  intelligible.  Swinging  the  sword  about, 
or  over  the  foe,  guarding  by  a  false  movement,  approaching,  touching, 
forcing  the  foe's  guard,  twisting  to  one  side  or  the  other,  retreating, 
clashing,  assault  from  above,  below  on  an  exposed  part,  flashing  quick 
passes,  sheathing — the  meaning  of  the  last  three  movements  (bhdratam, 
Kdugikam,  sdtvatam)  depends  wholly  on  the  commentator,  .vii.  191. 37- 
40 :  cf .  vi.  54. 50.  The  *  hundred  and  one  flights '  of  the  crows  in  viii. 
41.25ff.  are  in  plain  mockery  of  these  manoeuvres  of  sword  and  war- 
car.  The  Agni  Purana  swells  the  sword-manceuvres  to  thirty-two 
(251.  4). 
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between  the  sword-bearer  and  bow-bearer.  Thus,  in  one  pas- 
sage, BliTma  seizes  a  sword  and  a  bull's  hide  shield  {draar 
hitam  oamia)  decorated  with  gold  stars  and  crescents,  and  meets 
his  antagonist  who  stands  '  fingering  the  bow-string'  and  at  last 
shoots.     But  Bhima  cuts  the  arrow  in  two  with  the  sword.* 

The  sword  appears  to  have  been  worn  at  all  times,  as  a  fully 
equipped  knight  is  described  as  '  bearing  a  breastplate  and  ar- 
rows, and  a  sword  and  a  bow.'f  But  while  fighting  in  the 
car,  the  swords  were  very  likely  hung  on  the  side.  In  the 
Ramflya^ia  (vi.  51. 18),  we  have  a  war-car  described  wherein  were 
thirty-two  quivers,  many  bows  and  clubs,  and  two  swords,  one 
on  each  side,  with  hilts  four  hands  long,  themselves  ten  hands. 

In  the  latest  portion  of  our  poem,  the  pseudo-Epic  claims 
that  the  bow  is  tlie  '  first'  weapon  and  the  sword  '  the  fore- 
most.'! 

4.  The  spear.  This  weapon  in  its  various  subdivisions  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  Hindu  warfare,  and  deserves  a 
special  paragraph,  although  it  does  not  belong  so  essentially  to 
a  knight's  furnishings  as  do  the  three  arms  mentioned  above. 
But  if  we  include  together  the  chariot-spear,  the  lance,  the 
many  undetermined  arms  that  must  for  lack  of  finer  distinc- 
tion also  be  called  spears,  and  finally  the  javelin,  we  have  a 
species  of  arm  constantly  and  very  effectively  used. 

Rajendralala  Mitra  has  devoted  half  a  page  to  this  weapon, 
and  attempts  no  distinction  or  definition  (Ind.  Ary.  i.  312).  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  add  much  to  his  nothing  in  the  latter 
point ;  but  although,  from  the  matter  drawn  upon,  liable  to 
force  a  distinction,  I  should  like  to  say  in  advance  that  the 

Coets  often  use  words  synonymously  which  may  strictly  have 
een  applied  to  different  objects. 

♦  vi.  54. 26  if.  This  feat  of  Bhima*8  *  preserved  the  army ;'  and  char- 
acteristic of  the  naive  account  is  the  adaed  remark,  that  BhIma  shouted 
with  joy  when  he  had  performed  the  act.  Shouting  was  the  constant 
practice,  either  for  pure  joy  or  to  inspire  fear.  The  *  sister  of  the 
sword'  {aaidhenu,  stiletto)  is  not  worn  by  Epic  kin^,  as  Nitip.  enjoins. 
It  belongs  to  a  latie  age.  The  mdu^t^ka  (dagger)  and  tit  seem  also  absent ; 
and  I  think  the  kutakfuujtga  (dagger)  is  peculiar  to  R.  (vi.  80. 4). 

f  vii.  111.51 :  compare  R.  ii.49. 5,  tatafy  kaldpdu  saihnahya  khaifgdu 
baddhvd  ca  dhxinvindu  iagmatuh, 

X  Bhishma,  being  asked  what  the  best  weapon  is  for  all  kinds  of 
fighting  {kith  svit  prdkannyiiii  p^ihaih  aarvayuddhepi),  replies  that 
the  sword  (asi)  is  agryah  praharandndm ;  the  bow  is  ddvam.  He  fur- 
ther makes  the  sword,  cwt,  the  type  of  iustice ;  the  Pleiades  are  its  con 
stellation ;  A^ni  is  its  divinity,  etc.  One  sees  that  the  later  view  ob- 
tains here  (xii.  166. 3  ff.,  82  flP.).  The  strord  is  par  excellence  the  weapon. 
Compare  what  precedes  this,  where  it  is  said  that  one  man  with  a 
sword  is  able  to  protect  himself,  if  his  bow  be  broken  and  horses  slain, 
against  bowmen,  club-men,  and  spear-men.  Contrast  with  this  the 
bow  as  the  real  weapon  of  the  Epic  luiight,  and  also  of  the  earlier  law- 
books. In  Manu  the  bow  is  still  the  chief  weapon,  as  it  is  in  the  early 
Epic. 
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Tlie  (^ahti  was  a  spear  or  javelin  particularly  used  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  how  by  the  warrior  in  the  chariot.  Hence  it  often 
receives  the  name  of  '  chariot-spear.'*  This  weapon  is  made 
of  iron,t  and  is  represented  as  cast  after  the  clul)-casting  had 
failed.:]:  Like  the  '  golden'  club,  we  And  the  ^akti  spoken  of 
as  of  gold  :  that  is,  with  gold  plating  or  gilding,  and  with  beryl 
adornment  at  the  same  time.§  The  continuation  of  the  last 
passage  quoted  tells  us  that,  after  the  '  terrible  firm  iron  spear 
adorned  with  gold  and  beryl  and  like  unto  the  rod  of  Yama, 
had  been  cast,  it  was  cut  into  two  pieces  by  arrows.  The  same 
event  occurs  elsewhere.]     Besides,  the  spear  was  adorned  with 

bells.l 

The   spear   was  grasped   with    both   hands,   and    flung   at 

the  opposing  war-car.  We  see  in  the  car-use  that,  as  I  said  of 
the  arrow,  the  epithet  dlpta^  glowing,  may  be  used  without 
implying  tire ;  that  the  knight  '  discharged  the  glowing  war- 
car-spear'  can  only  be  taken  poetically.  In  the  lollowing,  we 
see  tne  8j)ecial  use  of  the  Qakti^  or  chariot-spear.  The  knights 
in  the  war-cars  '  flung  the  chariot-spear.'  '  lie  seized  the  spear, 
the  mighty,  wnth  gilded  staif,  but  made  of  iron — and  this  spear 
of  great  power  he  flung,  hurling  it  forth  with  both  his  arms.' 
'  He,  standing  in  the  war-car,  seized  the  chariot-spear  of  golden 
shaft,  of  sharp  point,  spotless — hurling  it  aloft  he  flung  it — 
and  it  entered  the  heart  of  the  foe.'**  The  spear,  like  other 
weapons,  for  smoothness'  sake  was  oiled.ft  In  distinction  from 
the  weapoiLs  tliat  killed  many,  the  galcti  is  termed  '  slayer  of 
one ;'  fr>r,  once  used,  it  was  lost.:}:^: 


*  Although  the  Petersburg  Lexicon  correctly  explains  the  rathai^akti 
as  a  '  banner-staff '  in  the  passage  which  it  (luotes  (i-atha^akthh  samd- 
(pntya.  H.  98G3;  like  dvctjaya^fnh  «am(i^»rt<a/i,  vi.  101.48),  the  general 
use  is  that  of  a  weapon. 

t  dyasl  (^^nktih,  vi.  104.  30 ;  sarvapdra^avi,  116. 52. 

i  hemapa{(d  gadd,  the  golden-plated  club,  is  flung  first ;  then  the 
gaktiy  ib. 

^  i.  194.  7  ;  vii.  186.42  ;  vi.  111.  11. 

I  In  vi.  ."53. 14  ;  54.  Ill,  it  is  cut  into  three  pieces  (the  descrii)tion  coin- 
ciding with  the  last). 

If  sanmj)drai^avlm  <;aktim  .  .  saghanldm  prdhinot,  vii.  92.66:  eight  of 
these  are  casually  mentioned,  vii.  106. 29 :  or  even  one  hundred:  <;ata- 
ghnnfd  <;iiktih,  iii.  286.  3  (dilTerent  kinds  of  spears,  iii.  290.  24). 

**  I  group  the  texts  quoted  together  :  raihai^akt im  dlptdm  munioca, 
X.  6. 13:  I'dtha^'aktJfj  HamvtkHipya,  vii.  32. 58:  dorbhydin  dyamya  (in  vii. 
107. 16)  is  like  dhdnur  dynmya,  stretching  forth  and  aiming  with  the 
bow;  sa  rathe  .  .  tispian  raViai^aktim  pardmi\'at sranjadayddm  akiuj- 
thagrdrh  siuiirmnldmf  samudyamya  ca  ciknepit  .  .  sd  tanya  hi'dayam 
.  .  bibheda,  ix.  10. 38.  In  xii.  4. 18,  rafha(;akti  is  grouped  with  arrows 
and  other  missiles.  One  sees,  the  use  is  almost  constant,  like  tlie  ej)i- 
thets.  Compare  R.  vi.  HO.  23-24.  {'oktir  dipyavidnd  svatejasd  tolitd  iiia- 
haimand.    In  il).  32  (cf.  87.  25)  we  find  aff(aghar^(d  ^•aktih  :  see  alK)ve. 

■f  j  tdiladhdutdh  sntejandh  {ntHpttur  rimaldJi  ^aktyalj),  vi.  87.  28. 

t;  ekaghiii  (opposed  to  i^ataglinl),  vii.  183. 2. 
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We  thus  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  poet  conceived  the 
gakti  to  be.  It  mnst  have  been  ratlier  large  and  heavy,  and 
seems  more  a  spear  than  a  javelin.  The  otlier  members  of 
this  genus  are  not  so  explicitly  explained.  They  are  evidently 
not  so  commonly  used,  and  have  not,  so  to  spealc,  so  much  in- 
dividuality. Commonly  we  find  them  in  a  group  of  fallen 
weapons  (with  perhaps  the  gakh  among  the  number),  and  can 
only  describe  them  by  saying  that  they,  therefore,  could  not 
have  been  synonymous ;  and,  being  occasionally  called  '  sharp,' 
and  generally  represented  as  '  flung,'  they  must  Iiave  been  sharp 
and  flung.  This  is  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is,  perhaps,  from 
a  vagueness  in  the  poet's  mind  that  we  are  thus  left  in  doubt. 
Chief  in  number  appear  to  be  among  all  the  pa^ttQa  and  rsti^ 
the  kunta^  the  kanapa  and  kuTuipa, 

The  pattiqa  may  also  be  an  axe.  But  from  the  ordinary  use 
I  take  it  to  be  a  spear  used  by  the  knight ;  while  the  rsti  seems 
to  belong  more  to  the  common  soldiers,  and  is  perhaps  a  jave- 
lin, though  the  commentator  takes  it  to  be  heavier  than  the 
qaktL  The  kunta  has  the  special  addition  of  iron,  and  may  be 
a  pike  used  for  thrusting,  against  the  inevitably  hurled  javelin. 
The  high-born  knights  are  represented  at  the  opening  of  the 
war  as  girded  with  breast-plates  and  arista  (protective  magical 
plants),  with  girdles  {Jcaksd\  helmets,  shields,  swords,  and  pai- 
tiga.  A  commentator  to  Manu  defines  rsfi  as  a  sword,  not  a 
spear.  All  the  war-passages  I  have  noticed,  however,  make  the 
rsti  a  projectile.  It  is  associated  with  a  quiver  in  one  passage 
that  1  do  understand.  Of  the  kunta^  '  lance,'  as  of  kariapa  and 
kunapa^  the  ])a8sages  I  can  offer  show  only  an  iron  projectile, 
without  nearer  description.  Late  works  make  \\\%pattigii  only 
a  battle-axe,  two-bladed ;  the  kunta  a  six-sided  lance,  six  or  ten 
cubits  long  (Nitip.).* 

*  The  paUiqa,  sharp,  flung,  vi.96.57;  106.22ff.  ;  118. 89  ff. ;  vii.  25. 
58 ;  44. 14  :  compare  iv.  32. 10,  asibhih  paffigdih  pramih  ^aktibhia  to- 
niardir  apt  .  .  aaihrabdhdh  samare  .  .  nijaghnur  itaretararn.  The  ar- 
mor of  the  knights  is  given  in  v.  155. 12  ff.  (in  distinction  from  the  com- 
mon soldiers).  Baddna,  here  used  of  all  arms,  means  not  *  fastened' 
but  *  furnished.'  In  this  passage,  r^ft  seems  a  common  weapon,  opposed 
to  tlie  knightly  paftKa^  and  differentiated  from  i^fika,  immediately 
following  (18).  In  v.  152. 15,  we  have  f^ftayas  tufjtosa'AiyutdJj.  N.  to  M. 
iii.  138  gives  the  idea  that  isfi  may  be  a  sword.  Coinpare  v.  155. 8, 
sai^aktikali  aaharsfayah  {(^aktika  =  gakti),  of  the  soldiers  in  general. 
The  {ayas-)kunia  or  iron  lance  (?)  is  mentioned  in  vii.  148. 45 ;  viii.  19. 84, 
iiU'.  Kanapa,  kuiiapa  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  passages  and  in  i.  227. 
25 ;  and  with  them  is  associated  the  *  sharp"  kampana  or  dart,  vii.  156. 
141 :  vi.  57. 24 ;  76. 4  ff.,  etc.,  but  I  can  get  no  description  out  of  the  pas- 
sages, except  that  they  are  all  on  occasion  k^epaniya  or  missile  weap- 
ons (vi.  76.  o).  Ooglr^a,  in  vii.  178. 28,  is  probably  a  spear,  not  an  epi- 
thet. In  Nitip.  the  ring  and  cow-horn  spear  are  emblematic  of  a  king, 
another  indication  of  Drona  being  late.  These  references,  serving  as 
examples,  might  be  multiplied  without  further  information  gained. 
Tlie  gods  fight  with  *  spears  (^-akti)  of  different  kinds,'  i.  80. 47  ff.  gakti 
is  the  generic  name. 

YOL.  zm.  37 
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5.  Other  offensive  arms.  Those  already  mentioned  seem  the 
most  often  referred  to,  most  conspicuous  anus  of  the  knights. 
But  equally  common,  and  often  united,  appear  the  bare  names 
of  a  number  of  weapons  now  to  be  cpiotea.  They  are  scarcely 
divisible  into  classes,  and  their  uses  merge  into  eacrh  other.  In- 
discriminately hurled  at  the  foe,  or  jmssing  into  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  next,  confusion  follows  examination. 

The  knightjs  have  practically  anus  distinct  from  those  of  the 
commcm  soldiers.  But  they  are  represented  as  using  each  and 
any.  Only  the  base  tools  of  the  low-boni  they  keep  from — not 
throwing  pitch  and  oil,  not  harassing  the  foemen — but  all  real 
anns  are  ready  to  their  hand,  stored  in  the  war-car,  used  when 
needed.  These  general  arms  the  Hindu  divided  into  four 
classes.  The  di\'ision  is  late,  schematic ;  but,  though  not  ex- 
plained, is  familiar  to  the  Epic :  *  the  four  kinds  of  great 
weapons,'  to  which  are  added  '  and  the  divine '  (weapons).  As 
a  group  they  are  termed  *  the  fourfold  weapon-<'ollection ' ;  but 
arms  are  of  '  various  sorts,'  and  so  various  that  many  will  not 
be  confined  to  one  nibric*  The  gods  have  just  such  anns  as 
men  have,  only  they  have  some  more  powerful  than  most  men ; 
but  knights,  by  the  help  of  magic  or  divine  intervention,  may 
equal  them  in  the  use  of  arms.+  Foreigners  have  some  pecu- 
liar customs,  and  use  many  anns  as  s|>ecialists  more  aptly  than 
natives.  The  different  accomplishment*;  have  been  explained 
above.  To  note  is  the  excellency  in  Manu  of  special  sections 
of  India ;  in  the  pseudo-Epic,  of  outside  nations,  particularly. 
In  the  war-scenes  also  the  arms  oi  foreignei's  are  noted  as  |w- 
culiar.  Many  are  special  to  the  '  barbarians.'  Studying  native 
interpretation,  it  is  clear  that  the  uses  of  many  of  these*  arms 
were  unclear  to  the  expounders.  Use  and  form  are  differently 
interprete<l.  Many  are  totally  unknown.  The  following  are 
the  chief  wea])ons  of  secondary  imi)ortance,  not  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  native  four  classes,  but  by  their  apparent  im])or- 
tance  and  f re(jnencv  of  use.  Fir>t  may  be  mentioned  the  h/tht- 
(lljxlhiy  for  which  I  see  no  evidence*  that  it  is  a  sling  or  a  tube- 
blown  projectile,  as  later  writers  will.  It  appeai-s  to  be  missile, 
rtung  by  hand,  and  is  usually  associated  with  darts,  hammers, 
clubs,  etc.  A  varied  reading  in  one  passage  confirms  this  by  show- 
ing us  the  wooden  handle  attached  to  the  weapon.;}:  The  tomara 
is  a  dart  of  iron,  either  straight,  or,  less  often,  a  straight  shaft 

*viii.  7.6,  mahaxtraiji  .  .  caturridhdni  .  .  divf/ani  edi  *va:  asira- 
(jrdmwh  catunudham  /aM7/rfi  (learning),  iii.  809.  IS  ;  vividhCmi  ^asfn'nji, 
ndiuii,'astr(ltji\  i.  19.  It? :  82.  Vi. 

f  Compare  the  commonplace  weapons  of  the  divinities  in  i.  80.  47  ff.. 
eU\,  ana  see  below. 

t  The  bliindipdla  is  mentioned  in  v.  19.  8:  vi.9(5. 57  ff.:  106. 2'^  ff.: 
vii.  25.  r>9  :  in  v.  ITm.  1  ff.,  ^illahliindipdla  in  diHcarded  by  N.  for  {"d/rf-,  as 
the  wood  of  this  tree  makes  the  handle. 
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bearing  at  the  end  a  hook.  This  latter  is  probably  the  spit-  or 
triAGiit'tomara,  According  to  the  commentator,  it  has  a 
wooden  handle.  Interesting  is  the  confession  conveyed  in 
the  s])ecial  kind  of  dart  called  visaUmuira^  'a  dart  bearing 
poison' ;  doubtless  to  be  taken  literally.^  The  tomaras  are 
represented  as  gilded,  and  must  have  been  light,  as  they  are 
compared  to  iiery  locusts.  They  appear  to  be  javelins,  and  are 
flung  by  the  hand.  But  the  commentator  explains  one  sort  as 
an  arrow  (see  below).  One  is  mentioned  as  an  iron  gilded  staff, 
capable  of  piercing  an  arm  and  coming  out  beyond.  Its  sharp 
{)oint  is  particularly  emphasized.f 

I^icss  important  missiles  are  the  hammer,  axe,  spit,  and  other 
less  definite  weapons,  as  follows.  Although  the  axe  and  spit 
would  antecedently  not  be  regarded  as  missiles,  their  use  in  tne 
Epic  makes  it  necessary  to  group  them  as  such. 

The  hammer,  mudgara^  is  of  iron  (ayogliand)^  and  is  dis- 
tinctly a  missile,  being  cast  with  the  J'Oqvda  and  with  stones 
{upald).  The  divinities,  as  shown  in  the  Indra-Vritra  scene, 
einploy  the  mudgara  along  with  the  sword  and  spear,  etc.:}: 

The  B.x{i^  para^vadha^  huldga^  is  often  menti(med  as  a  mis- 
sile. It  might  be  termed  a  royal  weapon,  being  chiefly  used 
l)y  nobles.  The  battle-axe  (Jcuthdra)  is  Para^u-Rama's  pet 
weapon.  A  distinction  (unknown)  is  made  between  paraqu, 
and  para^adha.% 

Qiva's  weapon,  the  trident,  is  imitated  among  arms  by  the 
Qidn  or  spit,  a  missile  of  iron,  but  not  very  effective,  and  easily 
cut  in  two.     The  gul<igaMi  is  a  trident-headed  spear,  j 


*  Both  the  ankugatomara  and  vi^atomara  are  found  in  the  list  of 
weapons  in  v.  155. 1  ff.  The  ordinary  tomara  is  found  passim  in  all 
heaps  of  weapons. 

t  vi.  118. 39 ;  vii.  25. 58 ;  165. 86 ;  viii.  27. 15  ff. ;  i.  19. 12  :  fourteen  are 
flun^  at  once,  '  sharp  as  the  sun's  rays/  in  vii.  29. 7 :  compare  tomardn 
agntsathkdgdh  chalabhdn  iva  vegitdn  {mumoca)  in  xiv.  75. 13,  where  they 
are  as  usual  cut  to  pieces  by  arrows. 

X  xii.  282. 14.  In  vii. 25. 58  ff.,  ayoghana,  defined  by  N.  as  lagtujia,  is 
distinct  from  mudgara.  Kutamtidgara,  R.  vi.  87. 51 ;  75. 25,  seems  to  be 
a  hatchet  rather  than  a  hammer.  I  have  not  noted  it  among  Epic  arms. 
It  may  be,  in  the  usual  sense,  concealed,  a  trick- weapon,  but  is  possiblv 
another  kind  of  hammer.  Compare  mudgaraJt  kufakha<jtgdQ  ca,  R.  vi. 
80. 4.  According  to  the  Nitip.,  the  mudgara  is  three  cubits  long,  weigh- 
ing over  a  thousand  pounds. 

^  V.  19. 8 :  vi.  96. 57  {ayaskuntdHi  para^vadhdih) ;  46. 18  ;  vii.  25. 59  ; 
Rama*s  axe,  xii.  49. 83  ;  a  distinction  m  para^'u,  iii.  160. 68  {paracvadhaf 
flung) ;  and  in  kuliga,  iii.  20. 84,  from  paragvadha,  88.  Here  N.  gives 
iHJJrdnij  thunderbolts,  as  the  meaning  of  ktUigdni.  ParoQU  is  properly 
nothing  but  a  woodman's  axe.  Compare  K.  ii.  111.  10,  drumo  yathd 
tKine  paragund  kcttaJf,,    So  ddtra^  v.  156. 7,  is  merely  a  sickle. 

I  The  last  quotation  from  the  third  book  (iii.  20. 88  ff.)  mentions  gadd, 
hala,  prdsa,  Qulagdkti,  gakti^  paragvadha,  fculiga,  pdga^  f^Ji,  kaiiapa^ 
cara,  paffigaj  bhuguv4^  in  a  heap.  For  use  stated  above,  compare  vi. 
92.27;  ix.21.24;  tricfda,  trident  of  yiva,  vii  202. 42.  Vishnu  has  the 
cakra  and  gdrnga,  ^iva  the  gula  or  ptndka. 
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The  hhw'HTuTK  defined  in  the  Petersburtj  Lexit'on  as  'a  i-er- 
tein  weapon/  is  a  projectile  hand-weapon,  used  with  ehibs,  spitfi, 
etc.,  and  is  made  of  iron,  ilore  definite  statements  fail  me, 
althongh  the  weapon  is  often  mentioned.* 

H\\Qpram  {pi*fi^^\  from  its  name  a  projectile,  is  sharp  and 
broad,  as  well  as  spotless.  Its  edge  is  particularly  spoken  of 
(see  lists  alx)ve),  but  I  see  no  Epic  rejison  for  claiming  that  the 
vrma  was  the  same  as  the  quoit,  or  the  trident.  Wilson  savs 
it  is  the  Ujuoit,  or  the  same  as  kunta."  Later  works  than  tfie 
Epic  make  the  j}f*a^a  the  same  as  the  discus,  cakra,  or  a  spear 
01  seven  cubits. 

Among  projectiles  we  must  reckon  the  claw-knife  or  coii- 
ceale<l  kniie  {nakhara^  ^'<'^**)?  l>esides  the  simi>le  knife  {ksiu*n\ 
used  as  projectile,  or  as  a  kind  of  hand-weapon  with  which  to 
tear  out  the  eyes  of  a  foe.  The  lower  classes  of  fighters  are 
armed  with  masses  of  weajKrtis  of  all  base  sorts,  such  as  pitch, 
burning  oil,  etc.,  that  do  not  probably  come  under  the  head  of 
weapons  at  all.  They  were  carried  by  the  infantry  (xv.  28.4), 
and  by  bands  of  men  on  the  elephants.+  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  such  a  list  as  this,  attributed  to  all  the  soldiers,  con- 
tradicts the  whole  spirit  of  the  military  'cmle.' 

Not  to  be  rtun":,  but  to  be  held  before  one,  and  to  pierce  ami 
bore  the  foe's  Ixxly,  are  the  qaldka  and  raiikff,  said  by  the  com- 
mentator to  be  identical.  They  arc  apparently  sharp  ])ointed 
stakes,  jx^rhap  of  wood  ( vii.  25. 50 ;  vi.  W.  34V 

Before  j^assing  to  the  subject  of  defensive  armcjr,  we  have 
yet  to  examine  the  so-called  firc-iirms  and  divine  weapons.  As 
a  close,  however,  to  the  general  oiTensive  weap(>ns  already  de- 
scribed, it  may  be  well  first  to  give  collectively,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Epic  describes  them,  the  general  weapons 
thought  of  as  necessary  for  a  \vell-e<|uipped  army.  The  <m»I- 
lective  impression  thereby  given  us  is  stronger  than  that  pro- 

*iii.  15.  8;  vii.  2o.  58  :  ix.  45.  111.     See  the  (juotation  iii. 'iO.  :t4,  above. 
The  {'ula  and  bhu<^uij(11  are  mentioned  as  eciual  to  {-uht  and  pa(ti(;a  (to- 

f ether  with  the  word  i;illavars(i  as  epithet  uniting?  botli)  in  iii.  17(J. :^. 
t  seems  a  sort  of  s|>ear,  use<l  most  commoidy  in  close  standing  with 
potii^fi,  cm///,  etc.,  as  here.  One  passaji:e  represents  in)n  spears,  quoitK. 
stones,  and  hhii{-unijls  as  raised  hi^h  in  the  air  with  the  liand  and 
thrown,  i.  227.  25.  R.  has  a  companion  to  the  bhm^unijh  namelv  trikau- 
taka^  which,  I  take  it.  is  a  late  e(iuivalent  for  \'nl(t,  meaning;  trident  (R. 
iii.28.25). 

+  A  list  is  >pven  in  v.  155.  *  Ilair-catchers,*  balls  of  hot  in »n.  sand, 
oil.  |)ots  of  poisonous  stuff  (*  snakes 'i.  conLs.  nooses,  concealed  knives, 
etc.  Kandafhfijffaka  mav  bv  a  regular  weaivm  (trident).  Ploughshares 
{sira)  are  found  here,  and  l>askcts  with  pans  of  coals.  The  nix)se.  pd^n 
or  mjjit  (cord),  is  used  to  throttle  the  foe.  Some  such  noose  seems  to  l>c 
used  by  the  knights  as  a  lasso  in  viii.  53.  24  ff..  called  a  ptuialmmlha,  or 
ndgam  astraiii,  '  snake- weam^n/  Compare  with  this  R.  v.  46. 15,  astixi^ 
pa^utir  nn  i^kyo  'ham  Imddhum  atyai/aidir  upi. 
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dueed  by  tlie  separate  individuals.  We  see  more  clearly  the 
Hindu  conception  of  an  army.  In  (juoting  these  groups,  the 
explanations  already  given  may  be  incoq)orated  without  com- 
ment ;  in  doubtful  cases  the  commentator's  word  is  accepted, 
and  indicated  by  (piotation-marks ;  in  the  few  new  unwarlike 
implements  used  as  weapons,  however,  a  word  is  added. 

A  typical  sea  of  weapons  is  casually  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  (vii.  178. 23ff.) :  'they  rained  upon  each  other 
with  a  stream  of  weapons— iron  clubs,  spits,  swords,  knives, 
darts,  arrows,  wheels,  axes,  iron  balls,  staves,  cow-horns,  mor- 
tars,' etc.,  with  a  last  resort  to  trees  torn  up,*  and  other  native 
resources  of  half-demoniac  beings  such  as  liere  engaged.f  In 
this  passage,  under  'clubs,'  we  have  four  kinds  mentioned, 
{gadit^  parigha^  jmidka^  mv^al^) ;  lances  and  darts  are  trebly 
named  {prdsa^  tomara^  kampa7ia) ;  arrows  are  of  three  names 
{bhalJ^j  Qara^  narma) ;  and  there  remains  the  oow-hom  and 
hhindipiila  (the  former  doubtful),  and  the  mortar  {^du1chal(t)\ 
with  iron  ])all8  that  are  probably  slung  or  dropped  heated  on 
the  ioe,X 

But  perhaps  the  best  example  may  l)e  drawn  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  battle-scenes,  already  ren;rred  to  for  manv  special 
kinds  of  anus.  Here  we  read  how  the  great  mass  oi  soldiers 
drew  out  in  array,  and  what  the  arms  were :  of  the  common 
soldier  first,  and  then  specially  of  the  knights  (v.  155. 1  ff.). 
'  Now  the  king  drew  out  his  forces  and  divided  his  eleven  ar- 
mies a(;cording  to  their  higliest  work,  their  medium  ability, 
and  their  worthlessness.§  Then  they  advanced,  anned  and 
])rovided  with  the  chariot-planks,'  with  large  quivers,"  with  the 
'leather  protectors  of  the  war-car,''  with  javelms,*  and  '(juivers 
for  horse  and  elephant,'*  with  the  foot-soldiers'  quivers,"  with 
metal  sjKjars,'  with  heavier  wooden-handled  sixjars,"  with  flags 
and  banners,'  with  heavy  arrows,'"  with  cords  and  nooses,"  with  . 
blankets,  with  hair-seizers ;"  with  jars  of  oil,  molasses,  or  melted 
brttter,  sand,  and  snakes ;"  with  lighted  {()  powder  of  pitch," 
with  l)ell-hung  spears  or  swords,'*  with  'water  heated  by  iron 
balls,'  and  stones,'*  with  spits  and  spears,'^  with  'missiles  of  wax 
melted,'  and  hammers,'*  with  trident  or  spiked  staves,'"  with 
])loughsliare8  and  darts  (javelins)  that  are  poisoned,"  with  'bas- 

*  Compare  R.  vi.  55. 28 ;  also  ib.  61. 20,  and  often. 

t  The  rak§a8(i  usually  hghts  with  ordinary  arms,  but  he  is  not  a  fair 
tighter ;  he  is  stigmatized  as  kutayodhtn,  yu,  179.  21,  but  more,  on  the 
whole,  for  his  tricks  than  for  his  weapons. 

t  As  an  appendix-group  add  vii.  148.  86  ff.;  ix.  45. 108  ff.  {praharandni 
kirtyamdndni  cvfju). 

g  8dra,  madhyay  phalgu.  The  commentator  says  '  stationed  in  the 
van,  center,  and  rear';  but  this  is  the  consequence  of  their  division  by 
quality.  Phalgu  is  worth lessness,  not  rear :  compare  viii.  11. 24.  mahd^ 
cnmuh  phalgu^etfdf  *the  miserable  remnant  of  the  great  force.' 
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kete  witli  wliicli  to  fling  hot  balls,  and  the  box  containing  these 
balls  resting  in  the  baskets,"'  with  hooked-lances,"  \nth  wooden 
breast-plates,"  with  weapons  concealed  in  wood,"  with  '  blocks 
of  wood  with  iron  spikes,'"  with  tiger  and  leopard  skins  'for 
man  and  war-car,'  with  dart  and  honi,'*  with  crooked  javelins, 
with  axes,  spades,  and  oil  of  sesame  and  flax,"  and  gilded 
nets.'"*  Such  was  the  array  of  the  Knrus,  excluding  the  char- 
iot-description following,  where  we  also  And  javelins,  bows,  etc. 
These  weapons  are  all  retained  or  discharged  by  the  hand. 
No  mention  of  the  nivartana^ov  property  of  (discharging,  jo/'a- 
i/Ofjii^  and)  recovering  missiles,  would  lead  us  to  suspect  a  spe- 
cially adept  band  of  uissoists  or  lK>omerangists,  though  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  art  gave  rise  to  the  nlvartanti  superstition,  and 
the  latter  is  elsewhere  in  the  Epic  one  of  the  forms  of  magic 
power  gained  by  religious  meditation.  The  nooses  rarely  come 
prominently  into  action.  They  were  cast  fi*om  the  raised  hand. 
The  iron  balls  do  not  appear  to  be  moi*e  than  one  of  the  1x3- 


*  '  anukarsa ;  ^twnra  ;  *varutha :  ^  toniara ;  ^xipCisanga  ;  ^nisaitga ; 
''{*akti;  ^rrf*»  ^  dhvaja,  pataka  ;  '^(^arCiHanatoviara,  *  a  very  heavy  ar- 
row discharged  by  a  bow'  (not  a  hand-^omara,  javelin) ;  "  rajju,  paga  ; 
^'paricchada  and  kncagraha :  both  are  doubtful ;  perhaps  paristara 
should  be  read  and  karagraha ;  in  either  case  the  first  word  is  equiva- 
lent to  astarana,  blankets  or  coverings  of  some  sort ;  and  the  second 
word,  if  not  hair-catcher,  is  hand-catcher  (koca-  is  the  usual  word : 
compare  vii.  36.  26,  N.  ^ahkxu^a  ') :  viknepa  is  added  to  show  that  it  is  a 
weapon  castuimn  one  (perhii])s  also  the  iHtrinfara  is.  if  equal  to  dMaroNa, 
the  round-circling  weapon,  boomoran/^  :  coinnare  Riijend.,  Ind.  Aryans, 
i.  314  ;  oHtara  is  boomerang  in  the  Nitipr.ik.,  but  no  form  of  this  sort  is 
foimd,  I  think,  in  the  Epic  as  a  j)r(>jectile) ;  ^^  fdihifpffjavdlnka  and  (l^'ivi- 
saghata ;  ^*Hnrj(irajinpamavah,  lam  not  quite  sure  of  the  meamng : 
^^ghntji{aphalaka,  on  sword  or  spear  or  even  shield,  perhaps,  p///i/a£a 
is  lK>ard  or  blade  :  ^* ayogudajalopala  (the  natives  and  admirers  love  to 
extract  cannon,  or  at  least  catapults,  from  every  mention  of  iron  Iwill 
and  stone ;  the  commentator  here  expljuns  the  use  of  the  iron  balls 
reascmably,  but  thinks  the  stones  must  have  been  flung  by  *  machines' : 
they  were  flung  by  hand);  ^'qcila-  or  (^.ula-bhindipdla  (see  a])ove); 
^^  madhucchUla-mndgara ;  ^'*kdij(f(id(tijda.  —  kanfakadanfjlcu  or  v.  1. 
d<vjdakant(tka,  same  meaning:  ^^tflravisatomara  ;  -^(jurpftpHaka  (com- 
pare' what  was  stored  in  the  chariot,  l)esi(les  quivers  and  i)reasti)lates, 
in  R.  ii.  39.  19  ff.,  pHaka  with  khauitra  :  and  ib.  37. 5,  khanitrapi'fake  .  . 
8(u;iky{\  baskets  with  cords):  '"^ ahku<^atomara  (or  javelins,  as  before) ; 
^^kVakavaca,  doubtful,  perhaps  klhtkrakacn.  saws  in  wooden  handles  ; 
**t7a(*7  or  vdsl  (see  alx)ve) ;  '^^vi'ksddnna ;  ^^('sfi  and  {'fnga:  *  fsft  is  a 
hand-missile  used  among  the  Dravidians,  crooked,  with  wfHxlen  shaft 
(phalaka)' :  {'piga  is  curiously  defined  by  N.  as  *a  means  of  freeing 
(killing)  one  bleeding  when  smitten  with  a  club :  but  it  may  mean  a 
horn  to  void  excrements  in'  (compare  the  wea])on  [VJ  hudu  or  hula,  in 
the  list  of  iii.  15. 5,  defined  by  a  commentator  to  Manu,  reading  hudia 
for  guda  in  M.  iii.  133,  as  a  double-edged  sword  :  but  the  Epi(;  commen- 
tator, in  iii.  284. 4,  defines  it  as  a  privy-horn,  nidtrddyutHdrJandrthatii 
{'p'lgnm):  "pr(l»(7  (bhalla),  kn(hdra,  fcudddia,  tdil^k^didnasarpis :  the 
last  also  explained  as  protective  oil-cloth  ;  ^^rakniajala. 
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loved  missiles  inentioned  tus  stone,  sand,  pitch,  potted  snakes, 
etc.,  etc. — c*nide  and  brutal  roughness  all.^ 

The  barbarians  are  not  worse  than  the  natives  as  to  their 
arms,  but  are  occasionally  spoken  of  in  an  angry  way  as  using 
un-Aryan  methods.  Wliat  coidd  be  more  Aryan,  however, 
than  the  arms  poured  out  upon  Arjuna  by  the  barbarians  in 
general  {nihcchds)  (  '  They  cast  upon  liim  the  eared  reed  ar- 
row^s  and  iron  arrows,  the  javelins,  darts,  spears,  clubs,  and 
hhindipdkis  ■  that  the  Aryans  themselves  used.f  Bwt  we  learn 
that  the  Kiratas  use  i)oison  (and  appear  to  be  blamed  for  itl); 
that  the  Kambojas  are  ])articularly  '  hard  to  fight  with ' ;  that 
the  barbarians  generally  are  '  evil-minded ' ;  that  the  Qakas  are 
'  strong  as  Indm '  (vii.  112. 38  ff.) ;  that  the  barbarians  generally 
use  '  various  weapons ' ;  that  the  Kambojas,  again,  are  '  cruel 
and  bald ' ;  that  the  Yavanas  carry  especially  arrows  and  darts ; 
and  that  the  mountaineers,  Parvatiyas,  are  proficient  in  throw- 
ing stones,  an  art  the  Kurus  are  asserted  to  be  unfamiliar  with4 

The  pseudo-Epic  groups  several  foreign  excellencies  in  war- 
like matters  under  one  head,  and  enjoins  that  each  allied  nation 
shall  use  its  own  arms.  '  Let  each  man  fight  according  to  his 
native  usage.  The  Gandharah  and  Sindhu-sauvlrah  use  claw- 
knives  and  darts  ((juoits  i!)  {iiAikharaurasayodhiTuiK) ;  the  Ufina- 
rah  are  good  at  all  weapons ;  the  l^racyah  are  excellent  at  ele- 
j)hant-fighting  {mdtahgayuddlut) ;  they  are  also  deceitful  fight- 
ers (kutaf/oMmah) ;  the  Yavanih  and  Kaniboj^,  with  those 

♦  The  iron  balls  are  flung  with  clubs,  as  in  vii.  178. 28  (quoted  above). 
As  they  serve  to  till  tlie  list  of  the  city's  possessions,  N.  naturally  trans- 
lates guda  (as  usual)  by  goldka  in  iii.  15.8,  helped  thereto  by  agniy  just 
before.  But  adornment  and  defense  are  united  here  throughout,  and 
8agu(jlagriigikd  puri  may  as  well  mean  *  with  ball-tipped  horns  *  as  with 
a  machine  no  one  ever  heard  of  for  casting  iron  balls.  It  is  useless, 
however,  for  these  commentators  to  see  that  the  iron  balls  and  other 
*  jyowder  '-implying  *  machines  *  are  always  flung  by  hand.  This  they  pass, 
and  translate  always  from  the  modem  point  of  view  of  late  works  that 
have  s])ecialized  these  terms.  As  we  saw  above,  the  hot  balls  were  prob- 
ablv  brought  boxed  in  ))askets  (on  the  elephants)  and  dropped.  Oil  tires 
and  heated  sands  are  used  in  mid-battle.  Such  a  combination  as  sagadd- 
yogu^dprmdf),  (carried  and  discharged)  would  alone  decide  the  matter 
to  an  impartial  judge.  We  have  here  (vii.  86. 24)  simply  *  clubs,  iron  balls, 
and  darts,'  as  hand-missiles,  and  certainly,  as  so  explained,  no  more 
awkward  than  a  pot  of  snakes.  Compare  vii.  25. 59,  pdnsutxitdgnuiali- 
Idir  hfiasnuilosd'tfnadrummh.  The  nooses  are  used  as  said  above  in  ix. 
45. 109  (pa^'odyatakarah  kpclt).  The  plough-share  {sira)  is  Balarama's 
I>et  weapon ;  lialCtyudha  is  a  common  type.  In  ix.  (M).  9  an  attack  is 
actually  made  with  the  plough-share,  Idngala.  It  is  not  infrequent  as 
an  ordinary  weapon.  (>>mpare  the  list  h<il(igaktigaddprd8acarmakha4- 
gars{itomara,  vii.  112. 15.  Worth  noting  is  the  omission  of  lavitra, 
scythe,  enumerated  among  amukta  in  Nitip.,  since  we  And  this  neither 
as  weapon  nor  as  car-defense,  though  knives  protect  divine  cars. 

t  karniHdlikanaracdiH  iomarapriuicu^aktibhih^  musaldir  bhindipdldi{' 
ca,  viii.81.l2ff. 

X  vii.  119.  14  ff.;  121. 14  :  a{^nayuddha,  i%idyuddha,  ib.8l  -45,  86,  32. 
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living  near  Matlmra,  are  expert  in  kicking  (or  boxing '{  niy\id^ 
dhahii^aldh) ;  tlie  Daksiiijityah  are  especially  swordsmen  {asi- 
pdnayahf  (xii.  101. 1  ff.). 

As  to  the  use  of  eared  (barbed)  weapons  generally,  of  wliich 
I  have  spoken  under  the  head  of  arrows,  it  is  worth  noting  tliat 
just  what  the  law  in  this  regard  forbids  is  found  again  and 
again ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  like  pretension  to  lire- 
amis  on  account  of  the  later  use  of  nalika  is  utterly  impossible 
for  the  Epic,  on  account  of  its  use  as  simple  arrow  or  projectile 
by  hand.* 

I  have  quoted  above  the  absurd  statement  that  all  the 
Kurus  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  stone-iighting,  as  contrasted 
with  the  mountaineers,  who  are  especially  '  stone-fighters. 'f  But 
our  last  reference  to  the  nide  and  irregular  lighting  of  all  com- 
batants will  dispute  this  statement.  For  wiien  two  lighting 
fail  of  weapons,  they  take  to  aught  their  ingenuity  suggests, 
*  dirt,  lire,  water,  aslies,  stones,  wood,'  and  so  forth,  anil  then 
attack  with  the  list8.:|:  Fisticuffs,  alternating  w^ith  hairpulling, 
biting,  etc.,  ends  in  a  wrestling  match.  If  this  does  not  suc- 
ceed, he  whose  attendants  can  help  lets  them  run  up  and  cut 
the  other's  head  off.§  In  another  scene  we  have  resort  to  lists 
and  feet  at  once  when  clubs  give  out ;  and  such  expressions  as 
'  nail  to  nail,'  '  hair  to  hair,'  '  tooth  to  tooth,'  show  the  close  po- 
sition of  combatants.! 

The  divine  weapons,  with  the  question  of  cei-tain  Mnachines,' 
will  now  be  discussed.  It  is  not  the  writer's  fault  that  these 
are  grouped  together.     They  have  been  implicated   by  others, 

*  kanjinfdlkay  rardhnkanja,  i^ikarna  are  s^xjoies  of  one  genus.  Com- 
pare note  above,  and  vii.  166.  23  ff. :  \7i).'Sb{vif)<i(hakarnin(ir(icmhy  with 
fcHurfU  vatsadnnta,  ete.) ;  vii.  47. 20  [tarn  kanjmd  'tdijlayad  dhcdi);  ib.  48. 
1  (sa  kaniuih  kanjind  kanje  jJUficir  rwyddha) ;  vii.  169.9  (kai'nindi  'keiia 
rwyddha  .  .   ). 

\ parratlijdh  jMisdijayodhinah  (-pdyay(dji),  but  knratmh  nitrve  nd  \'^m(i- 
yuadhaci^'draddh,  vii.  121.  14tf.,31. 

t  vii.  25.  :>«  tf . ;  'i.  19.  17. 

^paddcorah  samdkramya  sphurato  'pdharac  chirah,  viii.  28.  38.  Fisti- 
cjutfh  imiis(iyiiddha),  luiir  ])uUing  (ke(;agraha),  are  esteemetl  less  Hcien- 
tific  tlian  wrestling  (/xi///<////(/<//ia);  for  the  last  has  its  termini  technici, 
and  yields  little  to  the  art  of  weapons.  Compare  the  pi;s(hal)haiiga, 
savipurtjaw urcchd,  pfinuikuitibha,' 'dititui}v»  of  wrestlers,  in  the  Jara- 
Biindha  scene,  ii.  23.  19  ;  and  comjiare  the  famous  wrestling  of  Bhima  in 
iii.  11.  62  (rejK'ated  in  iv.  22)  and  iv.  13. 

I  vii.  177.45.  Compare  viii.  49.  80  :  kacdkaci  yuddham  dsld  daniddanti 
mtkhd n a kh i  (Mko  rathdvnthi)  innsfiynddham  uiyiiddham  va.  Compare, 
for  tlie  last,  niyiiddha  'feet-fight/  vi.  76.  4,  asiynddhe  niyuddhe  yadd- 
yitddhe  va  (with  arms  following).  As  nakha,  '  nail/  passes  into  nakhara, 
*elaw  knife'  (e.  g.  vii.  19.32,  viprariddhdsinakhardh),  so  mit^^(f  seems  to 
pa.Hs  into  a  *  dagger'  in  iuus(ika  as  used  later,  but  in  the  Ej)ic  this 
'  tnus(ika  eipials  mns(iynddha.  The  same  irregular  paroxysmal  lighting 
eharaeterizes  the  luittles  in  K. :  'tearing  hair,  biting  ears,*  etc..  with 
mueli  noi^e  in  every  scene  :  e.  g.  R.  vi.  37. 50  ;  ib.  54. 57  If. :  98.  25. 
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and  so  closely  that  for  convenience'  sake  it  is  better  to  speak  of 
them  together.  For  the  Hindu  warriors,  not  content  with 
earthly  arms,  received  from  spiritual  powers  or  Powers  certain 
'  divine  anns,'  which  are  clearly  magical  and  demoniac.  They 
had,  too,  what  they  called  'machines'  and  ^hundred-killers.' 
The  later  Hindus  acquired  gun-powder,  and  employed  earlier 
terms  in  a  new  sense.  Machines  and  hundred-killers  were  con- 
verted into  cannon,  rockets,  etc.  Naturally  the  next  step  was 
made  by  European  scholars.  The  divine  weapons  become  in 
their  hands  only  gunpowder-weapons.  For,  as  with  all  heavenly 
manifestations,  fire  is  spoken  of  with  the  divine  weapons.  This 
rational  and  radical  explanation  is  pleasing  because  it  is  radical. 
We  do  not  believe  in  divine  weapons,  and  are  glad  to  have  a 
rational  explanation.  Nevertheless,  our  Hindus  did  believe  in 
them.  They  never  ventured  to  interpret  divine  arms  as  fire-arms. 
We  cannot,  then,  deny  their  fire-divme-arms  as  products  of  their 
poetr}\  Whether  these  really  existed  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  question  is,  did  they  conceive  of  fire-divine-arms  as  proba- 
ble and  natural.  They  did,  and  they  also  imagined  divine  arms 
without  fire.  Thus,  a  bow  or  a  sword  is  a  '  divine  arm '  when 
given  by  God,  or  endowed  by  the  might  of  the  user's  piety 
with  superhuman  power.  Fire  is  not,  therefore,  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  divine  arms.  Hence  no  reason  exists  for  sup- 
posing that  earthly  fire  manifested  in  a  weapon  first  suggested 
'  divine  arms.'  What,  now,  to  the  Hindu  are  the  divine  arms  ? 
They  are  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  course  in  very  many  battle- 
scenes  (e.  g.  vi.  74. 6).  Arjuna  uses  them  when  hard  pressed  on 
all  occasions.  How  does  he  use  them  ?  He  meditates  them 
into  existence.  They  are  weapons  of  magic.  Many  other 
heroes  have  them.*  Now  they  are  two-fold,  as  saia  above. 
Either  like  the  '  weapon  of  Parjanya,'  weapons  fashioned  in 
heaven  and  endowed  by  the  gods  with  power ;  or  the  ordinary 
weapons,  bewitched  by  spiritual  mastery  of  nature.  They  are 
not  always  fiery.  'Fiery'  is  not  always  a  mark  of  divine 
weapons.  Two  results  flow  from  these  considerations.  Fire 
is  used  not  of  fire,  but  of  the  swift  sharp  biting  power  of  a 
weapon.  Prayer  and  meditation  inspire  the  most  ordinaiy 
weapon.t 

*  The  later  literature  is  also  given  to  the  employment  of  mystic  arms. 
Compare  their  use  {dgneyam  astrartiy  etc.)  in  acts  one  and  five  of  the 
Utt.  Ramacarita. 

fvi.  117. 36,  divyany  astr&m  aarhcintya  praaariidhdya  .  .  8a  tdir 
astrdir  mahdvegdir  diidxiha  .  .  .  vi.  119. 16;  vii.  16. 25,  tarh  ^ram  dr- 
yavratinam  mantrdatre^  kfta^amam,  etc.  Parjanydstram  in  vi.  121. 
23.  The  aganiy  made  by  God,  and  furnished  with  eight  bells  {a^taghantd)^ 
is  flung  and  caught  in  battle,  vii.  156. 157.  A  like  weapon  made  by 
Rudra,  with  eight  wheels,  is  of  iron,  vii.  175. 96 ;  the  ndrdyat^-aatra — 
end  of  vii.,  especially  adhy.  201 — is  late,  like  the  eight-wheeled  one: 
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We  may  here  consider  more  particularly  some  of  the  weai)- 
ons  appearing  most  fire-like.  The  '  wheel  of  tire'  is  a  quoit- 
disc,  wnich  we  have  seen  among  heaps  of  ordinary  anns  on 

the  astram  dindram  is  more  common,  vii.  157. 37-39  (see  below).  The 
arrow  cast  by  Arjuna,  in  viii.  90. 108,  is  *  fire-like,  terrible,  with  snake- 
like poison,  stone-hearted  (aQmasdra),  and  divine,"  for  he  discharged 
this  *  saying  a  prayer  over  it'  (abhiniantrya).  So  in  vii.  201. 16  ff., 
a  weapon  mcanted  becomes  an  dgneyam  astram^  'a  fire  weapon,* 
but  it  18  only  a  *  glowing  arrow'  for  the  bow  {abhimantrya  Qararii  dip- 
tam).  Arjuna's  specially  divine  weapons  are  a  sword  and  a  bow.  But 
he  has  besides  a  number  of  others ;  and  in  fact  they  are  unlimited ; 
for,  whenever  he  chooses,  he  says  his  incantation  and  makes  ordinary 
arrows  divine.  Compare  iii.  245. 17,  26,  25  {divydstrapramantritdh  .  . 
khacardh).  Kar^a's  God-given  earrings  and  mail  (iii.  300-811)  are  ex- 
changed for  an  ordinary  spear  (^kti),  but  so  inspired  that  it  returns  to 
the  hand  when  it  has  been  discharged  and  slain  many  ;  this  spear  mav 
only,  like  Pagupata,  be  used  in  extreme  need  (iii.  810. 83).  Arjuna  s 
weapons,  being  most  prominent,  may  be  mentioned  here  in  a  group. 
He  nas  the  sthunakamyi,  indrajdUij  adura,  dgneya,  sdumya,  ^bda- 
vedha  (loc.  cit.).  He  has  the  sword  of  Civa  and  the  antardhdna  of 
Varui;^ ;  the  vajram  aatram  and  agania  (thunderbolts,  lij^^htnings) ;  the 
sammohana  that  gives  distraction;  the  self-discharging  returning 
weapon  called  *  Brahma's  head.'  Compare  iii.  40. 15:  41;  iv.  66. 8;  iii. 
44. 4  (in  ib.  100.11,  the  vajra  is  fa^CLsri);  i.  188. 18  (brahviaqiro  ndmd 
*8traih  saprayoganivartayiam) ;  other  divine  arms  from  Prajapati,  In- 
dra,  Agni,  Ruora,  in  iv.  64. 23 ;  the  divine  weapons  of  Arjuna,  like 
those  in  the  Ramaya^a  (R.  i.  80. 28),  turn  and  address  their  master,  iv. 
45. 26-27.  By  the  dgneya  or  Fire-weapon  he  made  lire  ;  by  the  vdruna 
or  Water-weapon,  water ;  by  the  vdyavya  or  Air-weapon,  air,  i.  185. 19 
(which  shows  the  dgneya  as  Fire-weapon,  not  as  fi re- weapon) ;  pdr- 
janya,  bhdumay  pdrvata  follow ;  the  antardhdna  causes  disappear- 
ance ;  by  their  aid  he  becomes  short,  tall,  etc.  Arjuna  gives  an  exhi- 
bition oi  his  god-given  arms,  the  bow,  the  arrows,  the  horn  (Deva- 
datta),  etc.,  in  iii.  175. 1  ff . ;  and  in  vii.  30. 15  ff.,  as  an  exhibition  of 
magic,  (^'akuni  showers  down  from  the  sky  all  sorts  of  weapons,  la- 
guddyoguddq^mdnah  {'otdghnyac  ca  sagaktayah .  etc.  (anthisaiiidhi  is 
mtorpreted  '  with  bone  phnlaka '),  in  all  twenty-four,  *  and  other 
weapons.'  Observe  that  (!lubs  and  spears  as  well  as  ^'ataghnis  cliarac- 
terize  the  downfall.  The  bdrhasfyntyam  dgneya ui  given  Arjuna  by 
Drona  is  hurled  at  the  (Jandharva,  and  burns  the  car,  glowing.  1. 170. 81. 
But  following  this  we  see  the  magic  reappear.  In  iii.  170.  *20  a  mddhainm 
ndmd  ^strain  is  added  to  the  list,  and  m  v.  96. 42  we  tind  that  all  the  di- 
vine tricks  are  placed  in  the  bow  Gancjiva,  for  kilkudika  (puts  the  foe 
asleep,  in  183. 16-18  with  waking,  aawbodfuinaK  (,^tka  (contuses),  ndka 
(maddens),  aksisamtarjana  (incantation),  ttaihtana  (uninterrui)ted  flow  of 
darts),  luirtaka  {pdigdca,  makes  the  foe  jump),  ghora  {raksasa,  horrible 
qualities),  and  dsya  ruodaka  (the  foe  kills  himself  by  putting  stones  in  his 
mouth),  all  rest  in  the  bow.  They  are  i)urely  magical.  There  are, 
by  the  way,  thrc»e  especially  divine  Im)ws  :  Varuna's  Gancjiva,  Indra's 
Vijaya,  Vishnu's  Carnga  (horn-bow);  but  (Jii^cjiva  is  the  iK'st  bow, 
as  Sudargana  (Vishnu's  discus)  is  the  best  general  weapon  (to  unite 
two  accounts  in  v.  158. 4-5:  54.12).  Drona'a  arms  are  the  dindram, 
vdyavyam,  dgneyam,  etc.,  iv.  58. 52.  In  R.  we  find  a  hero  rather 
exhibiting  disdam  of  these  arms :  *  fie  on  my  divine  arms.'  he  cries 
(R.  V.  34. 15).  The  mantras  used  for  any  puroose  of  incantation  are 
from  the  Atharva-Veda  (imam  mantram  gi'/idna  tvam  dhvdndya  di- 
vduka sdm :  'dnd  muntragrdmaJj  .  .  atharvagi ra si  {^nitah,  iii.  f^5.\Q,  20). 
In  R.  i.  30.  4  ff .  is  a  huge  list  of  these  and  similar  divine  arms.  Com- 
pare ib.  24. 12,  where  there  are  also  *  arms  unknown  to  the  gods'  (devdg 
ca  na  vidur  ydni)  I 
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any  battle-field.  It  became  the  weapon  of  Vishnu,  and  hence 
its  divine  character.  Perpetually  we  have  the  old  common 
quoit,  flung  like  a  hammer  by  men,  and  the  new  spiritualized 
divine  weapon,  with  its  attributes  transferred  again  to  the  hu- 
man arms.  But,  fire  or  not,  no  one  can  claim  gun-powder  for 
it.  It  is  picked  up  and  fiung,  and  caught,  and  cuts  oil  a  head. 
It  is  flung  along  with  battle-axes  and  arrows  and  swords ;  it  is 
cut  in  two — it  is  an  ordinary  missile  weapon,  undescribed,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  tlie  divine  copy,  which  is  fiery,  sunlike, 
with  a  tliousand  spokes  (rays).* 

We  may  turn  now,  having  seen  how  purely  poetical  are 
the  divine  anns,  to  those  instruments  of  war  the  names  of 
whicli  a  later  age  employed  to  designate  powder-weapons. 
The  iron  ball,  ayoffuda,  which,  we  have  seen,  is  not  to  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  mass  of  ordinary  projectiles,f  is  claimed 
as  a  '  cannon'-ball,  because  there  is  mention  made  of  '  machines.' 
But  we  can  safely  leave  the  ball  till  we  establish  the  '  macliine.' 
We  saw  in  the  paragraph  on  the  Hindu  city  that  these  ma- 
chines, y antra  qata</hni^  were  posted  as  part  of  a  city's  de- 
fense, and  in  all  probability  were  employed  to  cast  heavy 
shafts  or  let  fall  stones,  as  they  are  posted  so  as  to  command 
approaches  below.  They  are  (when  tlieir  position  is  specified) 
not  at  the  gates,  but  above  them.  That  the  yantra  or 
vi<ihuyantra  is  found  in  the  camp  is,  when  we  remember 
that  the  camp  is  conceived  of  as  a  miniature  city,  not  enough 
to  make  us  believe  it  a  field-machine  for  projectiles;  that  it 
is  rarely  found  on  the  field,  and  then  not  possibly  used 
as  a  cannon,  substantiates  its  powderless  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  negatively,  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  primitive 
arms  as  are  used  throughout  the  war  in  the  Epic  account  should 
have  been  employed  contemporaneously  with  powder,  guns, 
and  cannon ;  it  is  further  inconceivable  that,  liad  they  been 
used,  they  sliould  not  have  been  mentioned  as  such  in  a  way  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind.  Of  this  perfect  silence  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  guns  and  cannon  on  the  part  of  the  {)oet 
Oppert  gives  a  very  naive  explanation.  He  says  of  the  use  of 
gun-i)Owder,  that  it  '  was  so  common  that  it  was  not  worth 
mentioning.'     Finally,  it  is  positively  against  the  use  of  these 

*  dgneyam  asiram  .  .  cakrarh  lebhe,  vii.  11.21;  cakraih  divyaih  aa- 
hasrdram  agchrjdt  .  .  k^rdntam  .  .  .  aiirydbham  inaniratnavibhuHi' 
taih  ciksepa,  vii.'l75. 46 :  but  compare  iitun  dhanun^  kha<}gdng  ca  ca- 
krani  ca  paraqvadhdn  .  .  .  ciccheda^  viii,  47. 12 ;  with  the  gataghni,  in 
viii.*27. 82.  The  discus,  i.  e.  of  Vishnu,  is  again,  in  contrast  to  these, 
described  as  magical ;  it  returns  to  its  owner,  is  five  cubits  lone  (v.  68. 8, 
sdpahnaiKif  vydmdntara  [2]  =  '  saaaihhdra^  pancahasta^)»  It  is  also 
called  rathdngaj  as  the  calcra  is  literally  a  wheel. 

f  Compare  ayoguda  with  prdsa,  gaJddj  etc. ,  in  the  quotations  given 
above. 
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anns  as  described  to  explain  them  as  fire-arms.  A  good  con- 
clusive instance  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  that  Oppert 
takes  to  mean  a  gun — really  one  of  the  barbed  arrows  we  saw  so 
frequently  used.  The  barb  called  the  '  ear '  Oj)pert  cleverly  ex- 
plains as  the  lock,  trigger,  etc. ;  but  when  we  read  *  they  cannot 
draw  the  arrow  of  8j>eecli  out  of  a  man's  body,  although  they  draw 
out  barbed  reed  arrows  and  iron  arrows,'  we  refuse  irom  the  con- 
nection alone  to  think  it  ]X)ssible  that  '  barbed  reed  arrows'  has 
already  passed  into  the  meaning  '  guns.'*  To  take  these  weap- 
ons in  order :  the  '  fire-weapon'  or  '  fire-wheel'  I  have  alrea^ 
shown  to  be  a  divine  weapon,  and  the  fire  transferred  to  the 
ordinary  discus,  which  is  constanth'  used  as  a  common  hand- 
proiectile.  The  ndUka,  ka7*ninallk.a,  constantly  in  connection 
witu  ndrdca,  the  ordinary  iron  arrow,  is  nothing  but  the  genus 
to  a  species  called  '  lx)ar-«ar  arrow'  {vardh<ihafma\  and  is  used 
by  knights  standing  in  their  chariots  shooting  with  their  lK)ws.t 
The  (jatfvghnl  (or  -yhni)  has  often  been  noticed  in  the  groups 
of  projectiles.  The  gunpowder-chamjnon  assures  us  that  it  is  a 
rocket  or  something  of  the  sort  in  late  literature,  or  even  a  can- 
non, and  must  be  the  same  in  the  Epic.  It  means  a  'hundred 
killer,' against  tlie  spear  as  a  *  single-killer' (see  above).  We 
saw,  however,  just  now,  that  if  a  s|)ear  is  properly  s])iritualized 
it  can  also  kill  its  hundreds  and  return  to  its  owner.  In  the 
Epic  use  it  is  a  simple  projectile.  It  is  flung  by  hand  (Wilson 
denies  this),  and,  like  a  sword  or  a  s])ear,  is  'sj>lit  to  pieces'  by 
the  arrows  of  the  foe.  Just  as  a  swcjrd  or  si)ear  is  ornamented 
with  bells,  so  a  caiarjhni  is  ornamented  with  bells.  It  forms  one 
of  a  group  of  missiles,  darts,  arrows,  etc.  As  common  arrows 
are  called  glowing,  so  the  oatatjhhl  is  'bright'  and  'horrible'; 
but  even  a  bow  is  like  '  a  wheel  of  fire.'  Fire-c^>mparisons  are 
employed  for  poetic  effect.  Only  a  prosaic  or  forced  inteq^i^j- 
tation  would  allow  us  to  render  'fiery'  as  really  'of  fire.'  A 
knight  seizes  a  (piantity  of  Qataghm^,  along  with  quoits,  balls, 
and  stones,  for  throwing  purposes.  The  demons,  indeed,  em- 
ploy these,  but  so  they  do  all  other  mortal  arms.  The  name  is 
used  as  a  strong  argument,  but  we  must  not  forget  that,  if 
'hundred-killer'  seems  to  imply  a  projectile  that  explodes,  a 


•  V.  34. 79,  karinndllka-Jidrdcdh  opposed  to  vdk^Iya, 
f  Compare  the  quotations  given  above  under  *  arrows,'  and  add  e.  g. 
karnindlikandrdcdi^  chudaydm  dsa  tad  Ixilam,  vi,  106. 13,  of  a  bowman ; 
kar'nindrdca,  vardJiakania,  ndllka,  as  arrows  in  vii.  179. 14 ;  rathina^ 
ca  rathdir  djan  karinndUkoHdyakdih^  niliatya  saniare  vlrdn,  vi.  95. 
31 ;  so,  too,  viii.  81. 12.  Arrows  are  like  fire,  but  in  the  same  breath  like 
poison,  both  tropical:  visdgnipratinidh j  vii.  156. 12«,  a  point  discussed 
above.  Observe  also  that  in  nalikd  we  have  one, word,  in  na/lX;a  an- 
other ;  and  that  the  true  word  for  *  gun'  is  the  later  form  nalika,  which 
is  not  in  the  Epic  at  all.    Compare  Oppert's  Weapons,  pp.  11,  68. 
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common  hook  is  called  an  'all-killer.'  Moreover,  this  very 
name  is  applied  to  Bhima's  ordinary  club.* 

The  ywntra  or  rtiahdyantra^  the  machine.  This  is  asserted 
to  be  a  cannon.     Let  us  examine  its  actual  use  in  the  Epic. 

In  the  battle-scenes,  the  yamira  is  a  contrivance  of  almost 
any  kind.  It  is  a  restrainer  or  protector,  and  serves  as  armor 
or  holder  of  a  fastening  ;t  as  the  rope  or  the  holder  of  a  ban- 
ner \\  it  is  even  a  drumstick  (vii.  23.  85) ;  it  is  shattered  (amon^ 
the  ordinary  arms  cast  at  the  enemy),  as  if  of  fragile  nature  Tvi. 
96.  71) ;  it  is  generalized  as  any  contrivance,  e.  g.  as  a  divme 
discus  (i.  33. 3) ;  it  is  part  of  the  trappings  of  a  war-car,  the  bands 
of  the  chariot  (vii.  147. 88) ;  it  is  a  common  projectile,  flung  with 
gataghn%  caJcra^  gicdopam  (iii.  284. 30) ;  even  with  the  epithet 
mahd  it  is  only  one  of  a  list  of  ordinary  arms  (v.  152.15). 
Outside  of  war  it  is  a  '  contrivance  in  mid  air '  (a  hanging  tar- 
get :  vdihdyasa^  i.  185. 10).  It  is  used  to  sail  a  boat  with 
(i.  141.5).  There  are  other  'movable'  machines  for  the  water 
(i.  128. 40 :  yojitrdni  sdrhedrikdni).  But  it  is  used  for  hoisting 
heavy  things  with,  as  in  the  Harivanga,  '  he  raised  the  great  bow 

*Cataghnl  as  a  simple  projectile,  flung,  and  split  by  arrows,  vi.  118. 
89  ff. ;  96. 57  £f . ;  ornamented  with  bells  like  sword  and  spear,  ^taghantd 
gaktii^j  iii.  286. 3 ;  (,'ataghnig  ca  aakihkinV}.^  viii.  14. 35 :  compare  ix.  17. 
46 ;  use  as  hand-i)rojectile  :  '  Nakula  cast  a  spear  at  him ;  Sahadeva,  a 
club  :  Yudhishthira,  a  ^taghni,*  and  Qalya  cut  all  these  to  pieces  with 
his  arrows,  ix.  18. 22,  cf .  26 ;  used  with  darts,  blocks  of  wood,  and  other 
like  weapons,  vii.  133. 44  (compare  R.  vi. 65. 21,  use  same);  called  su- 
ghord,  citrd,  vi.  119. 2 ;  other  weapons  called  fiery,  vii.  188. 21 ;  115.  80 ; 
119. 82  (bright  like  fire,  a  bow  like  a  wheel  of  fire) ;  even  in  a  chariot- 
spear  and  sword  (but  rathagakticakra  N.)  we  are  told  that  the  sword  is 
a  'divine  gleaming  sword,  like  fire,*  drawn  from  its  sheath  Mike  a 
snake  from  its  hole,'  x.  6. 1^-15 ;  use  with  cakra,  etc.,  pariofhya  ^ta- 
ghnig  ca  sacakrdfy  aagu^xypaldfy,  iii.  284. 81  (where  it  is  siddea  they  flung 
them  with  a  movement  of  the  arm) ;  exactly  so  in  ix.  45. 109-110, 
parigfuibdhavafjLy  gataahnlcakrahastalj, ;  the  demons,  again,  in  iii.  169. 
16,  use  gataghnif  with  bhu^Tyjti,  etc. ;  the  ending  ghni  is  found  in 
ekaghnty  a  spear,  vii.  188. 2  ;  cf .  ^atrughna,  a  dart,  vii.  156. 182 ;  the  hook 
called  *  all-killer,'  sarixighdtiy  m  vu.  29. 18  (afiktica) ;  Bhima's  club  is 
nifkarnd  dyasi  sthuld  supdrgvd  kdficani  gadd  ga£aghnt  gatanirhrddd^ 
V.  51. 24.  The  gataghni  is  usuallv  among  city  defenses,  e.  g.  iii.  15.  7.  The 
*  two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled'  gataghnytify  of  vii.  199. 19  can  only  be 
explained  of  poetically  applied  meteorological  phenomena,  like  the 
other  heavenly  appearances  there  mentioned,  where  lights,  and  clubs, 
and  quoits,  and  iron  balls  appear  in  ail  directions,  and  are  the  result 
of  magic  power.  We  might  even  take  catugcakrd  dvicakrdc  ca  {gata- 
ghnyo  bahuld  gadd)  as  special  phenomena.  I  have  admitted  the  bare 
possibility  of  ignited  arrows  under  the  word  dipto,  but  can  find  such 
use  only  of  arrows  or  similar  weapons '  as  if '  glowing  with  fire,  agnikaU 
pdify  .  .  pradlptdir  iva  pdvakdiff,  (yodhdHlf,),  etc.,  implying  only  this  if 
we  study  the  connection  in  which,  as  here,  vii.  112.  51,  such  phrases 
occur.    Compare  the  club  in  vii.  15 ;  viii.  35. 15. 

t  vii.  90. 22 ;  98. 70 ;  viii.  98. 9. 

X  vii.  92. 72,  yantramukta  wa  dhvajaJ^ ;  R.  ii.  84. 8,  yantra<^ta  iva 
dhvcn'aJ^  (compare  R.  vi.  20. 19,  dhvajdv  iva  mahendrasya  rajjuyuktdv 
ace^^tdm). 
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with  power  as  if  an  iron  ycmi/ra '/  or  as  in  the  Epic's  first  book, 
where  a  yantra  is  employed  to  move  a  mountain  and  set  it  on 
the  tortoise.* 

But  the  yantra  is  generally  a  defense  in  a  fort  (ii.  5. 36),  over 
the  gates  of  towns  (iii.  15. 5;  xii.  69.45),  where  the  use  is  no- 
wise explained,  except  as  by  the  later  commentators  taken  to 
be  machines  to  cast  iron  balls  with  powder,  i.  e.  cannon.  Here 
they  are  at  most  catapults.t  The  so-called  astrayantra^  in- 
stead of  meaning  cannon,  means  a  manoeuvre  in  fighting  (as  a 
technical  term).:}:  But  the  yantra  is  not  unkno\vn  on  the  field ; 
hence  its  peculiar  properties,  had  it  had  any,  could  not  have  es- 
caped notice  (vi.  17. 33 ;  54. 55,  61 ;  with  tomura^  tumra^  etc.). 
Again,  we  find  that,  when  elephants  are  on  a  peaceful  march, 
they  carry  yantra  already  '  strung,'  with  other  weapons.^  The 
later  division  of  the  army  as  six-fold,  including  "  treasure  and 
yantra^  applies  to  any  machines  (see  above).  The  noise  pro- 
duced by  tlie  yantra  may  be  thought,  in  spite  of  this  numl)er  of 
disproving  examples,  to  favor  the  meaning  of  cannon.  For  we 
read  '  the  noise  of  the  great  bow  was  like  that  of  a  yamira^ 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  catapult  discharging  stone 
should  not  be  so  used ;  and  negatively,  again,  why  is  the  smoke 
of  the  discharge  never  alluded  \fy'{\ 

Most  marvelous  in  view  of  the  powder-theory  are  these 
facts :  that  we  have  no  smoke  from  the  arms  in  cjuestioii,  and 
no  gun-powder  is  mentioned  ;1   that  powder  is  always  the  rocks 

*  H.  4515 ;  i.  18. 12.  Observe  in  H.  that  the  alow  motion  of  the  gradually 
raised  bow  is  the  point  of  compariHon  ;  with  the  example  from  the  first 
book,  it  is  clear  tnat  a  derrick  is  meant.  Notice  how  late  is  the  iron 
yaiitra.  Compare  xiv.  77. 26,  vicakarsa  dhanuh  .  .  yantra»ye  *va  ^bdo 
*bhfin  mahdiis  taaya.  Here  the  sound  of  the  bow  is  like  the  discharge 
of  a  catapult  (as  well  as  cannon).  So  R.  vi.  72.  24,  yantrasya  cestavid- 
nasya  mahato  ddnavdir  iva,  of  the  sound  of  the  demon's  teeth.  Tliis 
is  a  good  example,  for  fire  came  from  his  eyes,  and  fire-imagery  is  ex- 
hausted before  coming  to  the  yantra^  which  is  reserved  for  noise. 

t  So  in  iii.  284.  4,  where  the  account  of  the  moat  filled  with  crocodiles 
and  guarded  by  stakes  is  followed  by  the  statement  that  there  were 
kapdtayajitra^  machines  to  guard  the  doors;  but  the  commentator  ex- 
plains *  to  throw  balls  with/  although  the  following  words  mean  only 
that  there  were  balls  and  stones  and  the  huda^  which  he  renders  privy- 
horn.  Even  the  Puranic  yantra  is  used  in  the  same  simple  way.  e.  g. 
Ag.  P.  240.  28  :  168.  33.     Compare  above,  p.  178,  note. 

t  ix.  57. 18. 

§  XV.  23.  9.  gajdh  .  .  sajjayantrdyudhopetdh. 

I  iii.  280. 36,  visplvdraa  tasya  dhanu^o  yantrasye  "va  iadd  Ixibhdu: 
compare  the  noise  si)oken  of  above,  in  xiv.  77. 36. 

^i  In  i.  30.  47  ff.  (qastrdni  .  .  savisphulihqajvdldni  aadhumdnica  sarva- 
(;a70i  sparks  of  fire  and  smoke  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
arms  of  the  gods :  but  here  Agni,  the  goii  of  fire,  is  the  god  of  smoke, 
and  clouds  are  made  of  smoke,  according  to  the  Hindu  lielief  ;  so  that 
tliis  proves  nothing  for  the  use  of  smoke  from  fire-arms.  I^»sides,  in 
this  passage  only  sharp  axes,  s|)ears,  discs,  tridents,  etc.,  occur,  and  the 
smoke  and  fire  accompany  them  as  divine  manifestations,  not  proceed 
from  them.  Smoke  and  fire  are  mentioned  in  vi.  87.  34— from  the  ele- 
pliauts*  tusks  ! 
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ground  up  by  demons  fiffhting;  that  the  words  for  guns, 
nalika  and  tapdki^  are  unknown ;  tliat  the  balls  are  generally 
oil-balls  or  hot- water-balls,  and  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
discharging  any  other  balls  with  (gun  or)  machines ;  that  the 
later  word  for  'shot'  is  here  'arrow'  (fara),  and  cannot  be 
otherwise  interpreted ;  that  no  mention  of  firing  what  is  sup- 

[)Osed  to  be  a  cannon  occurs ;  that  the  Greek  writers  do  not 
lint  at  the  supposed  use;  that  the  one  prop  on  which  the 
hypothesis  rest*  is  that  gim-powder  'was  so  common  that  it 
was  not  worth  mentioning.'* 

Let  us  remember,  in.  closing  our  view  of  the  offensive 
weapons,  that  not  only  are  fire-arms  uncertain  in  meaning,  but 
many  of  the  common  arms  have  different  meanings,  and  are 
differently  interpreted  bv  different  scholia8t8,t  their  local  usage 
doubtless  guiding  them  m  their  selection.;]: 

E.  Annor  and  defense.  The  arms  discussed  al)ove  are  of 
course  in  part  defensive  as  well  as  offensive. 

The  difference  between  foot-man  and  knight  comes  now 
more  prominently  before  us.§  The  knights  used  most  of  the 
common  weapons.  In  fact,  except  for  the  vnlgarest  weapons, 
the  hot  sand,  burning  oil,  snakes,  etc.,  the  noble  and  well-bom 
did  not  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  amis  of  the  common  people. 
The  latter  likewise  used  tne  nobles'  bow  and  sword  and  spear. 
Each  class  had  its  natural  and  more  usual  arms,  a  distinction 
l)etween  them  (perhaps  almost  forced,  when  we  come  to  detail) 
l)eing  attempted  above. 

But  in  protective  armor  the  knight  was  more  the  gentleman. 
His  equipments  here  rather  than  in  offense  marked  him  as 
apart  from  the  foot-soldiers  and  horse-riders.     The  armor  de- 

*In  iii.  171. 8,  cliffs  are  ground  up  into  stone-powder,  (igmcLcurndni  ; 
the  devils  fling  Are,  rock,  wind,  and  themselves  into  the  bargain,  as 
weapons.  So,  vii.  121. 45,  of  mountaineers.  No  agnicurr^a,  gun-powder, 
is  mentioned,  pnly  ocrmacwr?ia  in  aqmayuddha.  Tfie  acam  is  the 
wheel-moved  thunderbolt,  at  the  command  of  a  pious  Knight,  but 
remaining  a  divine  weapon,  as  above,  and  in  iii.  42.  5. 

t  It  is  not  the  text,  but  the  commentator's  interpretation  of  the  text, 
to  which  Oppert  is  indebted  for  the  facts  which  he  thus  quotes :  *  Ma^i- 
pura  .  .  connected  with  Qukr&c&rya,  the  presumed  author  of  Qukraniti 
.  .  is  the  same  Ma^ipur  of  which  we  have  read  in  the  Mah&bhkrata 
that  it  was  i)rovided  with  fire-arms  and  guns.*  .  .  (Madras  Journal, 
1879,  p.  167  £f.;  in  1881,  the  late  Nftiprakagika  edited  bv  the  same). 

X  MacRitehie's  accounts  of  the  ^psies  of  India,  1^86,  makes  proba- 
ble that  artillery  was  introduced  mto  Europe  by  the  Gypsies  (Ja^s  or 
Jatt<))  as  he  thinks,  of  Sindh).  A  Hun^rian  chief  of  twent)»-five  tents 
made  musket-balls  and  other  ammunition  in  1406  for  Bishop  Sigismond. 
8o  late  a  date  cannot  affect  our  interpretation  of  native  Epic  passages. 
Grierson  holds  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Gypsies  were  Jatts 
(Ind.  Ant.  xvi.88.) 

i:;  (^urCih  are  the  knights,  though  not  exclusively  so ;  sdinikdl^,  the 
common  soldiers ;  yoddhdJj  is  used  of  both  indifferently. 
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scribed  belongs  to  the  kiiight,  not  to  the  mass  of  those  about 
liim,  altlioiigli  perhaps  to  a  limited  extent  imitated  by  them. 

In  general  descriptions  (it  should  be  said  at  the  outset),  it  is 
difficmt  to  know  just  where  groups  of  protective  armor  belong. 
Thus,  we  know  that  skins  were  used  as  shields  te  the  chariots, 
even  rhinoceros-hide  (Madgakavaoa)  being  so  employed ;  and 
that  tiger-  and  leopard-skins  (see  above)  are  found  in  the  gen- 
eral enumeration  of  protective  devices  for  the  whole  armv. 
Again,  poetically  the  common  equipment  is  naturally  passed  m 
silence,  while  the  gaudy  is  described.  We  must,  therefore, 
for  the  most  part  content  ourselves  with  the  arms  of  the  knight. 

We  have  a  picture  of  a  Hindu  warrior,  as  he  stands  ready 
for  battle."  He  is  '  armed  with  a  cuirass,  and  with  guards  for 
his  liands,  and  has  on  his  fingers  the  protector,  on  his  arms 
the  guard  against  the  bow-string.'*  To  quote  here  (as  fre- 
quently in  other  places)  one  example  as  illustrative  of  what 
might  be  sho^vn  by  many,  we  find  tliat  the  cuirass  is  described 
as  of  gold — that  is,  gilded — and,  with  one  word,  many  under- 
stand such  gilding  as  an  ornament  of  most  of  the  amis.f  Dec- 
orations such  as  the  'hundred  moons'  of  Dhrishtadyumna's 
sliield  are  like  the  same  ornaments  in  weapons  of  oflFense. 
Compare  vi.  110. 19,  shields  with  a  hundred  moons  and  stars. 

The  latest  scenes  naturally  describe  the  most  brilliant  armor. 
By  uniting  two  passages,  we  see  at  once  of  what  material  the 
pieces  of  defense,  mamly  shields,  cuirasses,  and  breastplates, 
were  made.  We  find  them  seven  in  kind  :  iron,  copper,  brass, 
silver,  gold,  wood,  hide.  At  on(»e  tlie  precious  may  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  base  metals,  as  we  find  them  added. :f 

Varman  and  hiinwa  are  the  usual  names  of  the  l)ody-armor.§ 
This  is  sometimes  termed  *  ])ody-guard'  {Uinutra^  4iHi7ia\  but 
is  elsewhere  the  particular  breast-guard  of  the  whole  annor  of 
man  or  beast,  as  M)ody-guard.'  Another  name  for  this  is 
gritmvarandni^  '  limb-guards,'  distributively,  equivalent  te  the 
collective.!! 

*  iii.  87. 19 :  x.  7. 52,  kavaci  satalatrdno  baddhagodhangulitravan, 
and  dhanu^panir  baddhugodhdngnliiravdn.  In  the  first,  C.  reads 
tanutrdno,  1474. 

t  kdhcanavarmabhi't,  ix.  32.  64  ;  i.  30.  47. 

X  kdr,^ndya8ath  vurma  hemacitram,  vii.  127. 17;  tdmra-rdjata-hiuha, 
Iduhdni  kavacdni,  iv.  62. 4,  7;  gold  especially,  ix.  32.  63;  wood,  kJlaka- 
vacdni  (see  above) ;  hide,  dvlpicarma-avanaddluij  vf/dghracarma,  vi.  46. 
31  :  compare  above,  p.  282,  note,  on  arms.  The  cuirass  is  occasionally 
expressly  stated  to  be  very  costly:  vii.  165.  29,  Iieinacitram  mahddlianam 
kavacavi. 

^  f^ardvara{na),  *  arrow-guard,'  may  be  anything  that  protects  the 
bo<ly  from  arrows,  as  shields,  helm,  breastplate,  or  quiver.  As  shields, 
perlKH>s,  in  vi.  60.  17  ;  vii.  14. 72. 

I  viii.  27. 33 :  vi.  119. 4,  savigJniatanutrdnah,  all  his  armor  was  pierced  ; 
vi.  95. 47,  varmamukhyath  tanutrdnnm:  gdtrdvarandni  in  vii.  2. 28 
{ka  vacdni  J  N. :  shields,  P.  W.):  kankata^  elephant^hook,  may  mean 
cuirass  in  vii.  187. 47.    Compare  garma  vaniM  ca  in  vii.  117. 28. 
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Specific  ornamentation  is  found  in  the  rich  descriptions  of 
the  fourth  book.  The  armor  is  liere  adorned  with  suns  and 
moons,  etc.*  In  this  passage,  and  passim^  tlie  cuirass  is  lauded 
ajs  impregnable ;  the  ni/Ddt,a1c<i'vaca^  '  invulnerable  jJate,'  is 
always  assumed.  But  the  knights  are  in  reality  perpetually 
unharnessed  (aka/vaca),  from  the  armor  being  either  hewn  off 
or  becoming  loose,  f 

Varm>an^  generally  iron,  and  carmo/n^  leather  armor,  are 
often  mentioned  together.:|:  Of  metals,  by  far  the  commonest 
is  iron.  Of  hide,  we  find  a  bull's  hide,  and  loose  bear-skins 
(with  a  brass  breastplate),  but  the  latter  are  generally  for 
shields.  Netted  armor  or  wire  netting  may  be  meant  in 
jfda^  which  is  adorned  with  gold  and  worn  by  beasts  and  men.§ 
Varman  means  '  cover,'  ana  ca/rman  '  skin.'  Hence  vanncm 
may  often  imply  carman.  The  fixed  phrase  hhadgam  carma 
tatkd  grhya  seem  to  point  to  the  hide-shield  as  earlier — an 
a  priori  commonplace.  As  the  Yavanas  are  expressly  noted  for 
wearing  brass  and  iron  breastplates  carefuUy  worked,!  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  even  these  are  said  to  be  of  such  fra- 
gile nature  as  to  be  easily  pierced  by  a  mass  of  arrows  drawn 
lull  to  the  ear. 

Next  to  the  va/nnan  and  ka/oaca  comes  the  shield,  called 
carman^  which  is  of  leather  adorned  with  figures  (vi.  54.  26  ff.) ; 
or  a  simple  tiger-skin  or  bear-skin  worn  over  the  body  besides 
the  brazen  breastplate  served  as  a  shield.  The  shield  (that  is, 
here  a  real  shield,  worn  as  a  plate)  might  have  as  many  as  three 
bosses  according  to  the  pseudo-Epic,  but  not  in  earlier  por- 
tions.^    I  judge,  perhaps  from  too  slight  evidence,  that  the 

♦  iv.  31. 11.  The  various  royal  tanutrdyi  are  gilded  iron  with  images 
of  suns,  circles,  eyes,  etc. ;  the  size  of  one  specified  is  the  area  of  one 
hundred  water-lilies,  or  these  were  marked  on  it — I  am  not  sure  which 
meaning  is  correct :  utsedha  seems  to  me  the  outer  sui^ace  raised,  so 
that  we  might  suppose  the  lilies  were  in  relief.  But  N.  takes  it  as  *  one 
hundred  padmas  hroad,'  as  if  a  shield  were  meant :  this  in  vamia  is 
possible  ;  out  here  we  hsLYe'kavacam.  Arjuna  wears  a  spargarupavat 
Kavacam,  iii.  168. 75. 

t  vimuktayogyakavacdfy>  Bj  arrows  the  ka'Otxca  is  pierced,  vi.  112. 
26,  et  passim.  Ck)mpare  R.  vi.  68. 19,  tasya  tadbdnarnahvastarh  kava- 
carh  kdficanam  malutt,  vyagiryata  rathopasthe  tdrdjdlam  ivd  ^mbare. 
But  dbhedydih  kavacdir  y^iktdhi.  is  common  praise :  e.  g.  iii.  98. 27. 

t  vii.  148. 40 ;  i.  194. 7. 

^jdla^  jdlavant,  vi.  19.30 :  vdra'^h.  .  .  ^rd  hemamaydir  jdldir  dtp- 
yamdnd  %vd  'caldh.  Compare  R.  vi.  64. 24,  sa  saihnaddhdfy  gari  kha^^ 
kavacl  hetnajdlavdn.    Compare  rukmajdla  for  knights,  v.  165. 10. 

I  *The  Overthrow  of  the  Yavanas,'  vii.  119. 42,  49:  gdikhydyasdni  {\s 
as  usual  damascened  :  compare  xii.  98. 20,  but  N.  here  gonitdyomaydni) 
va rmd » i  kdri^dni  ca . 

%carmu  trikufam,  xii.  166. 51  flf.  As  carmdni  are  differentiated  from 
phalakdni  in  xii.  100. 9,  I  prefer  to  take  phalaka  here  and  in  x.  8. 59  as 
'sword.'  The  latter  passage  makes  it  worn  on  the  left  side  (savye  sa^ 
phalike).  The  Petersburg  Lexicon  translates  *  schild'  in  both  passages  ; 
N.  in  B.  is  silent. 

VOL.  XIII.  89 
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shield  of  the  chariot-kniffht  wa8  not  worn  from  the  beginning 
of  battle,  but  rested  in  his  car,  and  was  grasped  when  it  came 
to  sword-fighting.  First,  it  seems  impossible  that  a  knight 
should  use  a  bow  with  even  a  little  shield  tied  to  his  arm ;  and 
second,  we  find  that  a  knight  who  perfonns  the  usual  act  of 
quitting  the  bow  and  the  chariot  is  described  as  '  drawing  his 
sword  and  seizing  his  shield,'  which  must,  therefore,  nave 
lain  waiting  in  the  car.*  I  have  no  passage  to  prove  that  the 
h'ttle  bells  adorning  the  spears  are  also  found  on  the  shield, 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  such  shields  may  not  be  mentioned. 
The  custom  is  well  known  to  the  Greeks  (Aeschylus,  Septein, 
385). 

The  helmet  {girastrcma^  '  head  protector',  with  the  kirlia^ 
as  part  for  whole)  is  represented  to  be  of  metal  and  adorned 
with  gems,  chiefly  the  diamond ;  but,  though  often  spoken  of, 
I  can  get  no  definite  idea  of  it,  from  the  lack  of  description 
in  the  Epic.  It  is  worn  over  the  ear-rings  (Jl.  vi.  78. 16).  The 
little  towers  called  nirvyuhds  figure  apparently  as  helmets, 
and  must  have  been  (in  accordance  with  the  name,  which  is 
elsewhere  applied  to  the  real  towers  of  a  city)  high  head- 
pieces, perhaps  a  kind  of  tiara ;  but  they  are  essentially  prac- 
tical, not  ornamental.  The  commentator  defines  the  word  as 
a  weapon.  There  was  a  band  of  cloth,  turban,  called  mmsa 
or  vestana^  which  was  worn  with  the  helmet.  I  hence  su])pose 
that  the  turban  was  wound  around  the  sides  of  the  head  to 
guard  what  a  not  very  well  made  helm  left  unprotected.f  But 
often  the  turban  is  the  only  head-gear. 

The  head  with  helm  ani  earrings  '  looks  hke  a  full  moon ' ; 
but  the  general  brilliancy  of  ornament,  not  the  shape  of  the 
head-piece,  must  be  the  tertium  (viii.51. 13).  Brazen,  kdii^ya^ 
implies  brass  used  quite  as   much  for  adoniment  as  for  use ; 


*  vi.  90. 40,  vikf^ya  ca  i^itaih  khaijtgath  gi'hltva  ca  carCitxiram. 

j  Cirastrdna  is  of  gold,  iv.  55. 57;  ix.'d2.6'ii  (jambunadapan'Mki'tam) ; 
viii.al.27  {^usamnaxidhcih  kavacinah  HaQirastrfujabhu^andh) ;  xi.  18. 18 
(girifatrdndni).  Ninwuha  with  the  sword  (sanirvyuhdh  sani^trih{dh), 
vii.  89. 17 ;  v,  19. 4.  u^nl^a  with  the  helmet  {so^ih^mh  sa^nrasirditam 
.  .  [ftrcw]  apdtayat),  viii.  54. 28.  I  do  not  see  the  point  in  the  comparison 
ii^nworkamatha  of  vii.  99. 52.  Perhaps  the  turbiin  kept  the  shai)e  of  the 
head  (turtle-shaped  in  the  parallel),  and  was  stiff  enough  to  l)e  a  real 
aid  to  the  i^irastrdna.  I  know  from  the  Ei)ic  nothing  of  the  make-ui> 
of  the  turban  except  that  it  was  perhaps  made  of  three  pieces  of  clotn 
sewed  together  {usnlsavdn  yathd  vasirdis  tribhir  bhaxxxii  ftmhi^ctahy 
xii.  217. 12;  stlcyd  sutrarh  yathd  va^tre  sanutdrayati  vdyakah,  ib.  86.) 
Such  silly  metaphors  as  that  mentioned  al)ove  abound.  A  not  her  in  kava- 
co<jinpaj  vii.  14. 10,  may  represent  the  kavaca  not  as  breastplate  simply, 
but  as  reallv  fitted  to  the  curves  of  the  body — boat-like  in  8ha{>e  on  the 
ground.  The  only  good  figure  in  the  scene  alx)ve  (vii.  99,  in  verse  53)  is 
where  Arjuna  is  the  coast  {veldbhuta)  against  which  this  ot^eau  of  war- 
riors surges. 
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and  it  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  mention  of  brazen  arms 
must  be  classed  in  the  same  category  as  that  of  golden.* 

Rajendralala  Mitra  (Indo- Aryans,  i.  327)  asserts  that  vizors 
were  worn,  quoting  in  corroboration  only  that  when  Droijia 
fell,  he  lifted  his  vizor,  and  Arjuna  shot  him.  But,  in  the  case 
(not  cited)  that  I  suppose  to  be  here  referred  to,  Dro^a  sits  on 
the  chariot-seat,  and  Arjuna  calls  out  not  to  kill  him.  He  is 
however  decapitated.  The  account  is  repeated  by  an  eye-witness. 
I  find  no  vizor  mentioned  in  either  passage,  or  elsewnere.f 

But  if  vizors  are  not  worn,  we  find  an  armor-piece  called  the 
'neck-protector,'  which  must  have  formed  a  defensive  union 
with  the  helmet  above  and  the  corselet  below.  In  a  pas- 
sage quoted  above,  a  knight  is  described  as  arrayed  in  a  strong 
iron  gilded  breastplate  and  a  neck-protector,  while  wearing  at 
the  same  time  clotnes  of  yellow,  red,  white,  and  black.J  Tnat 
this  neck-protector  did  not  amount  to  much  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that,  though  worn,  it  never  guards  a  blow,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  sword  enters  or  '  digs  into'  the  neck.§ 

The  hand-protectors  {angidvoestaka^  etc.)  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. Tliey  appear  to  be  of  constant  use,  and,  properly, 
are  a  defense  not  so  much  against  the  foe  as  against  the  knight's 
own  weapons.     For  their  purpose  was  to  protect  arm  (godhd) 


*  Ebccept  of  course  where  kdnsva  means  a  brass  thing ;  '  brass  and 
gold  ^  are  as  noble  metals  put  parallel,  as  kdnsyaih  ca  hdimarh  ca  sarvanif 
viii.  2.  29. 

t  vii.  192. 63-68 ;  193.  63-65.  Beneath  the  helmet  or  turban  the  hair 
was  bound ;  it  was  a  sign  of  fear  to  wear  it  loose,  and  we  often  find 
muktakegCi  vikavacdh^  *  with  hair  and  corselet  loosed/  as  a  sign  of  flight, 
as  in  vi.  73. 40.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  between  the  Epic  and 
the  Ramaya^a  in  respect  of  wearing  the  hair.  There  were  always 
family  and  sectarian  differences  in  cutting  and  braiding,  but  the  war- 
riors seem  in  battle  to  keep  the  hair  tied  about  the  head.  Arjuna  only 
when  pretending  to  be  a  eunuch  wears  his  hair  in  long  braioB  {venikf- 
/oftrcw,  iv.  2.  27).  In  R.,  ekavenldharatvamy  wearing  one  braid,  is  a 
woman's  sign  of  grief  (R.  v.  22. 8),  and  grief  and  discomfort  are  indi- 
cated by  wearing  long  nair  in  a  man's  case,  R.  ii.  28. 28.  Curly  hair, 
vellitdgra,  is  admired.  It  was  also  a  woman's  sign  of  grief  to  pull  out 
the  hair  and  cover  the  face  {lul%tcui>  kecdn  krogantyafyf  etc.,  ix.  29. 69  : 
cf .  ib.  68. 6S).  The  Aryans  were  marked  by  their  beards,  as  vodandt^t 
kfptagmagrubhiff.  is  a  common  addition  when  telling  how  the  corpses 
on  the  battle-field  look  (viii.  58.  88,  etc.).  The  Puraigias  borrow  from  a 
common  Epic  threat,  vii.  119. 26,  and  denote  defeat  by  a  change  in  wear- 
ing hair  {muij^a  as  epithet :  cf.  Vftyu  P.  ii.  26. 188  ff.;  Brhann&r  P.  viii. 
39).    To  shave  a  warrior's  head  is  not  allowed,  xii.  28. 47. 

i  vii.  127. 16  ff.  Here  kavacl  followed  by  varma ;  the  knight  wears 
also  hand-guards,  earrings,  and  arm-rings  (angada) ;  and,  as  these  are 
conspicuous,  the  helmet  and  arm-armor  must  have  been  such  as  to 
leave  both  places  exposed.  Kanthatrdna  is  neck-guard  ;  kanthcuHtray 
necklace,  passim. 

§  R.  vi.  55. 11  gives  a  good  illustration:  kardt  tasya  tatafy  kfuufgatii 
samdcchidya  .  .  tasyd  ^tha  galaJee  khcufgafh  nicakhdna.  So  the  head  is 
always  cut  off  at  a  blow,  as  here  in  vs.  18,  implying  a  poor  guard. 
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and  finger  from  the  bow-etring.  They  are  called  hand-guardfi 
and  finger-guards,  and  are  made  of  iguanarskin.  All  the  bow- 
men are  represented  as  wearing  them.* 

Signs  that  this  armor,  common  as  it  is,  is  not  present  in  all 
eases,  and  that  the  bow-string  marks  were  a  common  feature, 
remain  in  the  epithets  applied  to  warriors,  implying  that  their 
arms  were  scarred  from  the  bow-string.  JNevcrtheless,  the 
bow-string-guard  is  very  old.  Probably,  therefore,  it  was  ex)n- 
fined  to  the  fingers. f  The  noise  made  by  this  part  of  the 
annor  struck  by  the  bow-string  is  often  brought  forward.  J 

As  amulets  were  much  worn  and  esteemed,  we  may  add  their 
characteristic  use  under  the  head  of  protective  armor.  The 
use  passes  into  that  of  the  divine  arms,  already  noted.  Such 
arms  are  restricted  in  application.  One  'must  not  l)e  used 
against  the  teacher,'  etc.  Of  pure  amulet*,  a  single  instance 
may  here  suffice.  A  '  gem  oi  power'  is  spoken  of :  '  never 
shall  I  give  it  up,'  says  the  knight ;  '  for,  w-hen  I  bind  it  on, 
I  have  no  fear  of  what  can  come  by  weapon,  disease,  or  hunger 
from  god  or  devil  or  snake.'S  Bhlshma's  golden  girdle  was 
perhaps  more  for  ornament  than  for  defense.  Such  half-orna- 
mental, half -protective  additions  to  the  knightly  equipment 
are  of  course  comiuon.l 


Remarks  on  the  use  of  magic  in  war,  and  on  the  meaning 
of  the  '  science  of  weapons.' 

As  an  appendix  to  the  subject  of  weapons  and  armor,  a  few 
words  should  be  said  here  in  regard  to  a  point  touched  upon 
in  the  foregoing  paragraj)h — I  mean,  the  application  of  the  sn- 

*  See  above,  and  (x>mpare  baddhagodhCingulitriuja,  vii.  36.  2;J ;  tatatra 
with  aiigidifra  in  vi.  106.  34,  etc.  At  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  first  day's  bat- 
tle, all  the  heroes  are  talalmddhah,  vi.  18. 9. 

t  Compare  iii. 43. 24.  ji/d^'araksejxikathindu  {bdhu),  'arms  stiff  with 
the  stroke  of  the  arrow  and  bow-string.'  In  A.V.  we  i'lml  haatagh net 
meaning  '  hand-guard.'  The  Epic  terms  this  haMiivapa  (but  hastavCipa 
is  an  emissicm  of  arrows).  Compare  vii.  165.  2H,  hoHtdrCipa  ;  iv.  55.  54. 
hastavdpin  (N.  hastatrdnnm  fadvCm).  In  x\\.ll,2\,  papdta  gdndivam 
dvdpa^.  ca  kordd  api  (the  form  would  be  kardvdpa),  we  have  not  a  sim- 
ple *  armband,'  but  defensive  gauntlet,  as  usual.  The  usual  angnlifra  or 
-trdija,  in  vii.  41. 16  :  44. 14  ;  viii.  19. 40 ;  5H.  22  {sdiigfditrdir  bhujdgrdih) : 
iv.  5. 1,  godhdj  etc.  :  also  cdrutalin  (tnla),  iv.  58.9  (N.  hastdrdjM) ;  while 
karavdla,  i.  30.  49  :  v.  19. 3,  etc.,  is  sword. 

Xviii. 2\. i^)y  jydtcdatradhanuh^'abd(dj  :  compare  ib.  23.  Comi>are  also 
vi.45. 3-4,  duU  kilakildi^ubdnn  tala(;ankharavdih  saha.  .  .  falntrd  '6/*/- 
hatdi;  cdi  'vajydf^abddh. 

§  X.  15. 28  (with  vlryantaijih  ci)m|)are  dlabhya  virakdnsyam  .  .  7//- 
sange  dlmnur  dddya  sa^'uram,  vii.  112.63).  Tlie  divine  wcai>on  ([uoted 
above,  astram  .  .  na  kathaiU  oana  prahavtavyam  guvdv  iti,  vii.  147.25. 
See  below.  Magic. 

|iv.  66. 4,  hii'anyakaksialj.  But  this  common  htksd  may  have  Ixm'u 
UHed  as  a  sword-belt. 
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pernatural  in  war.  This  subject  can  scarcely  be  discussed  with- 
out a  prefatory  word  on  the  Epic  meaning  of  the  '  science  of 
weapons.'  Both  these  topics  have  been  occasionally  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  sections ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  some  repeti- 
tion, I  shall  here  take  a  collective  view  of  what  the  Epic 
teaches  us  in  this  regard. 

We  find  that  certain  heroes  are  credited  with  a  special  knowl- 
edge in  certain  kinds  of  fighting,  or  that  in  different  kinds  the 
heroes  are  ecjually  expert.  For  each  sort  there  is  a  qiksd  or 
special  art  (vii.  112.  20  ff.,  giJcsd^  ib.  31i  The  combination  of 
all  these  arts  makes  the  dha/nut*veda^  m  its  general  and  widest 
sense.  Properly  the  '  knowledge  of  the  bow,'  as  the  bow  be- 
comes a  type  of  all  weapons,  the  knowledge  becomes  general- 
ized, and  dJmmvrveda  is  equivalent  to  the  science  of  weapons. 
Such  is  the  meaning  when  one  says  '  in  the  dha/nurveda  no  one 
is  my  equal '  (viii.  74.  54).  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
collected  science  became  incorporated  as  a  work.  In  many 
passages,  where  dhanarvedu  is  set  parallel  to  literary  works,  such 
seems  to  be  the  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  the  Epic  story  itself 

fives  no  reason  for  believing  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is  meant, 
or,  if  we  examine  more  closely,  we  see  that  the  science  was 
one  gained  by  a  magical' gift  or  by  physical  exertion,  not  by 
mental  application,  except  in  so  far  as  religious  meditation  be 
so  considered.  In  what  the  '  skill '  consisted  may  be  seen  by  a 
few  illustrations.  'Lightness  of  hand'  is  the  'art'  that  is 
learned  in  wielding  weapons;  'the  art  of  seizing  weapons'  is 
taught  and  acquired.  '  Lightness  and  cleverness '  constitute  the 
'  skill.'  '  How  to  mount  a  war-car '  is  a  point  taught  here ;  so 
also  how  '  to  leap  down,'  '  to  run,'  '  to  leap  easily,'  '  to  discharge 
weapons  simultaneously,'  '  to  advance  and  retreat.'  These  are 
what  are  taught  by  the  science  of  weapons.* 

In  all  this  the  dhanarmda  is  no  more  than  a  more  compre- 
hensive aatraqiksd^  or  art  of  missiles  (vi.  118.  21),  and  was  prob- 
ably at  first  confined  to  this.  We  even  find  a  man  spoken  of 
as  a  parag(m  of  learning  '  in  the  dha/nurveda  of  missiles  and 
the  h'dhma  veda '  (science  of  holiness).t  When  this  science  of 
weapons  was  extended  to  the  chariot,  and  the  knight  was  taught 
to  '  circle '  with  his  war-<*.ar,  then  the  rathnoiksd  or  '  skill  with 
the  chariot'  became  also  a  part  of  the  dhanurveda.     Such 

♦  The  heroes  are  *  supplied  with  the  strength  of  skill '  (vii.  45.17,  ctlrdi^ 
Qik^dbalopetdi,).  ^  Lightness  of  hand  *  is  pdnildghava  (vi.  74. 10 ;  82. 
87;  90.42,  etc.);  *the  knowledge  of  seizing  weapons,*  Qoatrdgrahat^- 
indydfy,  pi.  (vi.  76. 7  :  vii.  114.  4) ;  *  lightness  and  cleverness,*  Idghava  and 
8dji^thava  (ix.  22. 16  ;  vii.  142. 38 :  cf .  169. 8) ;  *  mounting,*  droha ;  *  leap- 
ing down/  varvavaskanda ;  *  running,*  saraffu;  '  leaping  easily,*  sdnta- 
rapluta;  'aiscnarging  simultaneously,*  aamydkprakarar^a ;  'advance 
and  retreat,*  ydna  vyapaydna^  vi.  76. 8.    Compare  R.  vi.  69. 80  ff. 

t  antrdijafh  ca  dhanurvede  Itrdhme  vede  ca  pdmgcih,  vii.  28. 89. 
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skill  consists  in  doubling  and  returning,  and,  negatively,  in  not 
being  made  inraiha^  '  deprived  of  one's  war-car/  and  not  allow- 
ing it  to  l)e  splintered  to  pieces  by  the  enemy's  arms.  For  each 
knight,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  a  charioteer,  was  able  to 
manage  his  own  war-c^r. 

In  the  use  of  armor,  the  '  skill '  consisted  in  making  it  invul- 
nerable. This  skill  is  taught  by  word  of  mouth.  Especially 
Drona  is  famous  for  this :  *  he  knew  how  to  instruct  one  ti) 
wear  the  breastplate  so  that  it  should  be  invulnerable.'* 

Tlie  dhanuh  or  bow  becomes  thus  generalized.  Vishnu  has 
'bearing  the  bow  and  knowing  the  bow'  as  a  title  of  respectf 
All  weapons  are  included  in  the  name.  It  embraces  all  light- 
ing-knowledge.:}: From  this  extent  it  fell  into  four  recognized 
divisions,^  according  to  the  anns  taught,  or  methods  of  using 
them.l  Only  the  name  Veda,  (or  iqxiveda^  as  it  was  more 
roperly  called)  betokens  a  literary  existence  for  tliis  science.^ 
ut  when  in  the  Epic  one  studies  this  Veda,  he  does  not 
repeat  it  as  he  does  the  others;  he  does  not  *go  over'  it,  and 
learn  it  as  a  memorized  work.  He  goes  out  and  '  studies '  it  by 
secreting  himself  and  practicing  with  his  arms  till  he  is  profi- 
cient ;  or  he  gets  a  teacher  to  show  him  how  to  use  his  weapons  ; 
or,  in  one  case,  he  makes  a  fetitfh-im'age  of  the  great  master.** 
Tiie  great  teacher,  Dro^a,  uistnicts  in  the  '  art  of  war '  {rana- 
Qiksd\  in  club-light,  in  'mixed-lighting'  (samkl j^mij/ H//d/ia\  in 
sword-lighting,  etc.tt 

Like  all  other  knowledge,  this  science  had  it^  mystical  side. 
As  a  Veda,  it  is  distinguished  from  tlie  four  great  Vedas,  but 

*  kavacadhCiraud  .  .  upadistd  tdm  e^a  nikhilCim  vetti,  with  abhedya  as 
invulnerable,  vii.  4S.  27  :  vavma  bhdHvaram,  ib.  103. 17. 

\  dhanurdhuro  dhauurvedah^  xiii.  149. 105. 

JThuH,  in  i.  189.  (J,  17  it  embraces  knowledge  of  fighting  with  club, 
sword,  car,  bow,  arrow,  and  missiles. 

^i.  130. 21,  catnrvidho  dhwiurvedalj  ^'dHtrdiji  Hvidhdin  ca  :  iii.  37.4: 
V.  158. 8  :  ix.  44.  22,  etc.,  catttspddo  dhanurredah. 

I  Compare  iii.  115.  45,  kftsno  dhanurvedoi;  caturvidhdni  cd  'sfi'diji : 
xi.  23.  27,  astrcuU  catnrvidhaili  veda.     Compare  above,  p.  235,  note. 

•[  ii.  1 1. 82-38.  We  liave  here,  following  the  four  Vedas,  sarva^dstrdui, 
itihdsUy  upareddh,  veddhgdiii.  (Compare  in  R.  v.  32. 9  dhanuvedc  ca 
vedc  ca  ifeddiigesu  ca  nisfhitah. 

**  Crood  examples  of  skill  in  shooting  are  given  in  the  tournament, 
i.  i:^,  and  just  l>efore  in  the  case  of  i^abdavedhitvam,  i.  132.42,  where  a 
man  sees  a  dog,  and  (40)  tadd  taayd  'iha  bhaifatah  ^unah  sapia  (^ardn 
mukhe,  Jdghardm  dan^ayann  astre  inumoca  yugapad  yathd.  This  Eka- 
lavya  had  made  an  earthen  idol  of  Dro^a.  the  best  teacher  of  the  art  of 
shooting,  and  worshiped  it  (i.  132. 38).  There  is  a  word  in  ib.  133. 5  that 
should  be  the  keynote  of  good  archery — Arjuna*s  reply  to  Drona. 
pa(,*ydmy  ekaih  bfuiHam  :  he  could  see  nothing  but  his  target.  In  i.  131. 
42,  Ekalavya  had  left  home  *for  the  sake  of  practi(;e,*  isvaHtrahetoh, 
He  thus  acquires  a^itravidyd,  ib.  132.  13, 14,84-85. 

tfComi>are  i.  109. 19:  also  xi.28. 82,  for  the  lamentation  over  this 
*  knower  of  the  Veda  and  of  weaixms.*  He  is  represi»nte<l  jis  a  warrior- 
[)riest. 
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incorporates  into  itself  the  outlying  mysteries  of  arms.*  This 
'mystery'  of  the  science  is  nothing  but  the  less  known  tricks 
in  use,  and  the  pretended  power  over  the  supernatural.  The 
four  divisions  are  only  the  divisions  of  weapons,  or  else  the 
divisions  of  use.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  commentator  pre- 
fers'the  last,  but  admits  the  first.  The  original  meaning  is 
evidently  simply  that  of  method,  not  of  kind.  Even  when  not 
exi)ressed,  such  a  division  is  sometimes  implied.  Thus,  we 
read  'and  no  one  saw^  Arjuna  when  he  took  the  arrow  in  hand, 
or  when  he  laid  it  on  the  bow,  or  when  he  discharged  it,  or 
when  he  drew  the  boAv' (iv.  62. 22).  Such  as  these  were  the 
original  '  four  divisions  in  the  science  of  the  bow,'  and  with 
bow  generalized  the  fonn  also  became  extended. 

The  art  of  weapons  is  '  laid  in'  a  person.  One  receives  it  as 
a  gift.  Thus,  Rukmin  receives  the  '  Veda  of  the  bow  with  its 
four  divisions'  (v.  158.  3).  But  this  presentation  of  the  science 
belongs  with  the  supernatural  power  used  in  divine  weapons. 
This  Veda  must  be  studied,  but  the  study  is  done  by  practice : 
as  w^here,  in  Arjuna's  case,  one  goes  out  and  practices  even  at 
night,  and  so  learns  the  art  or  science  of  managing  horse  and 
elephant,  etc.  (i.  132.  28). 

The  ultimate  expansion  of  the  theory  of  weapons  resulted  in 
the  theory  of  war,  and  this  was  expanded  agam  into  a  theory 
of  polity  ;  and  we  thus  have  on  the  one  side  our  modem  iviti'  \ 
gdstra  or  'system  of  royal  polity,'  and  on  the  other  the  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  use  of  amis  or  the  '  science  of  weapons.' 
Thus,  in  a  late  book  we  read :  '  he  will  comprehend  the  science 
of  weapons,  and  the  different  weapons,  and  the  system  of  pol- 
ity.'t  A  system  of  w^ar  is  implied  when  we  read,  for  example, 
01  the  '  system  of  TTganas,'  '  the  system  of  Angiras'  son,'  etc. J 

♦  Rahasya,  the  mysteries,  i.  130. 66  ff.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the  other 
Vedas  in  importance  for  a  warrior :  sdiigd  vedd  yend  ^dhUdf,i,  yasmin 
sdk^dd  dhanurveda^  pratitfihitah,  vii.  198. 1.  In  xiii.  2. 8 ;  80. 9,  dhanur- 
vedah  and  vedah  are  opposed  (cf .  ib.  56. 7).  *  The  four  Vedas  and  four- 
fold Dhanurveda,'  or  the  '  Vedas,  Unanisliads,  and  Dhanurveda,'  is  the 
usual  separation.  In  ix.  44. 21-22,  dnanurveda^'  catiufpadcd}  ^astragrd- 
maJj  sasamgrahcUj  comes  after  vedcig  caturmurWj.  In  iii.  99. 59,  Vedas, 
Upanishads,  and  Dhanurveda  are  opposed. 

f  xiv.  66. 24.  In  the  later  books,  the  *  system  of  polity'  was  so  famil- 
iar as  to  be  used  in  proverbs  :  e.  g.  adhitya  niti^astrdni  nitiyukto  na 
dfcyate,  *  not  everyone  that  has  perused  the  works  of  polity  is  wise  in 
polity' :  xiii.  164. 7.  The  Agni  ruraijia  gives  a  dhanurveda  (in  chapter 
248  ff.).  The  account  describes  the  names,  lengths,  and  methods  of 
using  various  army,  with  the  proper  employment  of  forces.  In  ib.  134- 
135  tnere  is  a  rather  interesting  *  battle-wisdom,'  calculated  to  get  vic- 
tory, and  consisting  of  invocations  and  curses. 

X  In  i.  100. 86,  a  man  that  is  acquainted  with  all  weapons  (sarvdstravit) 
is  complimented  thus :  v{'and  t^eda  yae  chdstram  ayaih  taa  veda  aarva- 
i^alj,  tafhmvd  ^hgirasah  putrah  .  .  yad  veda  cdsirarfi  tac  cd 'pi  hrtsnavi 
asinin  pratiffthitam  .  .  sdngopdngam  .  ,  yaa  ast rath  veda  rditia^' ca  tad 
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The  use  of  magic  is  properly  a  subdivision  of  the  general 
system  of  war.  It  l)elongs  originally  to  the  demons,  and  is  an 
unfailing  concomitant  of  demon  warfare.*  Such  magic  is  lit- 
erally '  illusion.'  It  was  then  but  a  step  to  confer  this  |K)wer 
on  the  most  pious  knights.  Any  'art'  could  be  given  away,  as 
the  horse-lore,  Qihsd^  of  Nala  is  exchanged  by  will  (lii.  77. 17),  and 
so  a  knight  could  without  effort  learn  this  '  art  of  the  demons.' 
Perhaps,  too,  the  boomerang-power  of  nivartxina^  or  making  a 
weapon  return  to  the  hand,  helped  augment  this  belief.  Sut 
more  than  this,  the  AtharvarVeda  was  instnimental.  By  its 
means  one  could  revive  the  dead,  make  a  person  appear,  and 
do  other  magical  act*.  On  this  side  lies  pure  magic ;  on  the 
other,  the  belief  in  one's  magic  through  his  extraordinary  skill. 
Thus,  as  we  saw  above,  the  repetition  of  a  verse  over  a  weapon 
makes  it  partake  of  the  supernatural,  and  givas  it  more  tlian 
physical  might.  There  is,  however,  holy  magic  and  devilish 
magic.  The  former  is  used  without  scruple  by  all  able  to  em- 
ploy it.  The  latter  is  condemned,  but  is  employed  neverthe- 
less. Its  use  is  restricted  to  counteracting  other  devilish  magic, 
for  to  extirpate  a  regular  magician  is  a  good  thing.  Good 
magic  is  allowed,  for  tne  gods  use  it.  Many  stories  show  this. 
But  if  one's  foe  employ  no  magic,  then  one  should  employ  no 
magic.f 

The  true  and  usual  use  of  the  supernatural  is,  then,  simply 
to  charm  a  weapon.  A  hero  '  let  fly  a  huge  arrow,  which  flew, 
terrible,  glowing,  inRU])portable  even  by  death,  like  a  piece  of 

etasmin  pratisfhitam.  Compare  xv.  7. 15,  ^aka{am  padnia  vajram 
ca  .  .  iiA^ana  veda  yac  chdstram  tafrdi  'tad  vihitam,  of  the  battle-orders 
contained  in  Uc^anas'  code  (see  above,  p.  131).  In  the  late  didactic 
portion  of  the  second  book,  with  sfitra  on  horses,  elephants,  and  other 
war-material,  we  find  the  dliaiuirvedasya  sutram  and  yantrasfdram  to- 
gether (ii.  5. 121)  as  being  learned.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
we  have  here  sutrCmi  on  various  military  affairs,  and  a  literary  work, 
the  lateness  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  context. 

♦  In  iii.20. 83ff.,  the  demons  engage  in  mdyCiyuddha  or  a  battle  of 
milgic.  They  shower  down  mountains,  clubs,  darts,  tridents,  spears, 
axes,  etc.     Compare  R.  vi.  91. 17  ff. 

t  The  gods  use  magic,  mCiyd  or  kn'yd.  ix.  31. 8  ff.  A  king  is  urged  to 
use  it,  ib.  {kriyayd  yogam  dsthdya).  Bad  magic  is  such  as  C^akuni  s  (vii. 
30. 15  ff.,  etc.).  But  rathamdyd,  vii.  45. 31,  is  often  no  more  than  great 
skill,  ib.  24.  The  *  delusion'  is  here  physical :  com])are  the  *  manoeuvres,' 
which  result  in  *  delusion.'  As  to  killing  a  magician  by  good  magic, 
compare  ix.31.(),  imdrn  vidydm  mdyayd  jahi  hhdraia ;  this  is  ddivi 
mdyd,  good  magic  :  compare  7,  mdydi'l  mdyayd  vadhyah.  Demons,  or 
even  half-demons,  invent  bad  magic  (vii.  179.  39).  A ff//f7,  pure  witch- 
craft, is  regarded  as  '  the  divinity  of  witchcraft'  by  the  commentator  on 
vii.  92. 54  {abhicdradevatd).  The  uncanny  scene  of  iii.  251. 23-24  exhibits 
'  i/iff7?^ra-magic,  declared  by  Brhaspati,  Uyanas,  and  the  Atharva-Veda.' 
for  the  purjx)se  of  making  a  i>erson  appear.  The  practioer  of  abhicdra, 
or  ahhicdrui  (xii.  140. 42),  is  one  conversant  with  the  power  of  mantras, 
though  here  used  of  one  that  l)ewitches  right  to  maKe  it  wrong  (dhar- 
mdbhicdrin). 
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Atharvan  (Angiras)  witch-craft,  saying  "may  this,  my  arrow, 
bring  me  victory'"  (viii.91.47).     Otlier  magic  is  of  doubtful 

f)ropriety,  except  against  a  trickster.  Here  the  '  eternal  law ' 
lolds :  '  one  that  employs  tricks  may  be  slain' ;  and  '  fight  a  fair 
fight ;  but  if  magic  is  used,  use  magic'  It  is  often  a  question 
discussed  with  gravity,  whether  one  may  employ  proper  or  im- 
proper methods  of  fighting.  And  here  we  cannot  help  seeing 
the  advanced  morality  of  later  times.* 

In  the  use  of  the  Atharvan  we  may  distinguish  between  pure 
and  false  magic,  as  in  the  use  of  weapons.  Pure  magic  is 
where  a  formula,  humhha^  empowers  a  thing  to  give  life  or 
death,  as  when  such  a  fonnula  vivifies  steel.  But  plant-magic 
may  rest  on  an  older  verity.  Plants  that  changed  unconscious- 
ness to  life,  plants  medicinally  useful — their  application  is  false 
magic :  that  is,  does  not  necessarily  imply  supernatural  agen- 
cies, though  such  are  pretended.t  Medicinal  stuff  is  stored  in 
all  the  war-cars.:]:  A  curse  alone,  purely  vocal,  is  quoted  as  a 
'  mind-weapon' ;  *  by  this  truth '  a  knight  is  slam ;  this  is 
'  Atharvan  magic'  pure  and  simple.^ 

♦  All  divine  weapons  are  ipso  facto  magical.  Droijia  and  Arjuna  do  the 
same  with  their  divine  weapons  (vii.  1^.  38  if.)  as  do  a  pair  of  demons, 
each  '  skilled  in  ma^ic,'  and  showering  weai>ons  (vii.  1()8. 80  if. ;  109. 2  ff.). 
The  real  difference  is  that  when  a  good  man  uses  rna^c  it  is  right,  and 
when  a  bad  man  or  a  demon  uses  it,  it  is  wrong.  It  is  holy  magic,  for 
example,  when  Vishnu  converts  a  handful  of  grasses  (erakdh)  into  a 
club  (xvi.  8. 86).  Of  the  popular  magic,  one  sort  is  to  become  as  small 
as  a  thumb  and  then  large  as  the  ocean  (e.  g.  vii.  175. 68).  The  best 
devilish  illu.sion  is  made  by  Ravaj;;^a,  e.g.  iii. 290. 5.  The  godly  illusion 
may  concern  itself  with  such  small  matters  as  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Arjuna's  magic  ape  with  a  lion's  tail,  to  frighten  the  foe,  iv.  46. 3 
{ddivi  may  a).  The  rules  referred  to  above  are  (v.  198. 10)  Bhishma^s  : 
'  fight  fairly,  but  use  mag^c  against  magic' ;  the  *  eternal  law,'  iii.  12. 7 
(*  a  trickster  should  be  slain") ;  but,  ib.  52. 22 :  *  it  is  not  called  a  crime  to 
kill  a  sinner  in  a  sinful  way.'  The  question  of  fighting  properly  (nyd- 
yatah)  or  deceitfully  (chadmand)  is  discussed  at  large  before  the  under- 
hand attempt  of  Agvatthaman  (x.  1.49  to  6. 21).  The  fact  that  this 
knight  entered  the  camp  advdrena  (x.  8. 10)  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  advdreiia  ripor  gehcnh  dvdrei^a  suhi'do  gj^hdn  pravi^nti  nard 
dhlrdli  (ii.  21.58:  cf.  M.  iv.78).  The  entrance  into  the  sabhd  must  be 
atlvdrena  when  the  priest  is  to  cure  an  afflicted  child  by  the  hocus- 
pocus  of  his  trade  (ex|)elling  the  sickness  by  bell,  cymbals,  etc.).  In 
general  it  is  a  sign  that  evil  is  about  if  one  does  not  go  in  by  the  door. 

\  vi^lyakarariiy  o^adhi  inrycLsampantid,  vi.  81.10,  pure  drugs  for 
wounds,  false  magic.  Vicalyd  is  a  plant  preventing  bloodflow.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  *  consciousness-weapon'  (restoring  to  life  those  act- 
ually dead)  is  an  instance  of  pure  magic  (prajfidstray  iii.  289. 5-6).  In 
xiv.80.42,  Uliijji  finds  a  saihjivano  ma^iJji  or  stone  to  raise  the  dead. 
Compare  the  vigalyd  divyd  (called  Hamjlvakaray%  o^adhl)  of  R.  vi.  26. 5. 
Compare  agadd  nirvftayo  vedandnij  workers  of  good-luck,  and  restorers 
to  consciousness,  ii.  28. 4  (here  half  and  half). 

X  viii.  89. 70 :  battle  is  carried  on  after  an  instant  cure  mantrdma- 
dhUMh. 

^astram  inanasaJj,  *  weapon  of  thought,'  viii.  90.82;  aatyeiia,  ih.  91. 
47-48  ;  kftyd  atharvdngirasl,  ix.  17. 44. 
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Supeniatiiral  also  are  prognostications.  Portents  and  sims 
of  eartli  and  sky  are  usually  powerful.  But  often  no  attention 
is  paid  to  them.  More  care  is  shown  for  the  signs  of  flying 
birds,  etc.,  than  for  earthquake  and  falling  meteors.  The  po- 
sitions of  wild  animals  and  the  acts  of  any  animal  are  prog- 
nostic. The  ass- s  bray  is  ill-omened.  '  The  i>eople  say  it  is  a 
sign  of  defeat  if,  having  eaten  little,  excrements  abound ;  but 
let  wild  deer  ap]x?ar  on  the  left  hand,  let  the  horses  appear 
cheerful :  that  is  a  sign  of  victory.  Should  deer  appear  coming 
from  the  left  (on  the  right),  and  incorporeal  voices  be  heard, 
that  is  a  sign  of  defeat.'  So  certain  kinds  of  birds  augur  defeat 
or  victorv.  The  jx^acock,  swan,  floater,  cdtaka^  are  auspicious ; 
but  birds  of  prey,  as  hawks,  herons,  cranes;  and  l>ea«ts  of 
prey,  as  wolves;  and  flies,  and  ghosts  {yatudhana)^  imply  de- 
feat. '  Drums  sound  unbeaten'  in  the  army  about  to  conquer ; 
in  the  other,  all  is  silence  but  for  ^  soimds  like  springs  oi  wa- 
ter, roaring  like  bulls.'  There  comes  a  pure  Hindu  token  to 
these  pan- Aryan  signs :  '  and  it  is  also  a  token  of  defeat  if  one 
hates  a  priest.' 

There  are  in  general  three  sorts  of  prodigies,  of  heaven, 
earth,  and  atmosphere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ill-omened 
birds  appear  all  over  the  field ;  for  the  hawk,  crow,  wolf,  and 
jackal  steal  their  f<x>d  from  the  heaps  of  slain.* 

This  suj)ematural  of  superstition  seems  to  have  become  more 
powerful  than  the  supernatural  of  religion.     The  new  god  has 

♦  The  prodigies  of  beast  and  bird  occur  frequently,  and  several  pas- 
sages strengthen  that  quoted  above  :  pradaksii/d  mfgah  .  .  jayaliugam : 
apasavya  inj-gOh  (and)  vacah  .  .  acaririuyah  .  .  jxtrabhai'olakHatjam^ 
V.  143. 14  ft.  Compare  the  evil  birds  on  the  right  (apasavvdh),  giving 
fear,  in  iv.  46.  27  ;  in  iii.  209.  7,  a  jackal  coming  up  to  the  left  side  (va- 
main  upetya  pdr(;cam)  is  an  evil  omen  ;  in  iii.  179.  4  ff.,  the  bad  omens 
are  beasts  on  the  right  iajxisavydh) ;  carrion  birds  behind  crying  ya/ii 
(*go  on');  the  right  arm  twitching,  the  left  leg  and  arm  twitching:  in 
V.  138.  21  ff..  the  meteorological  omens :  compare  end  of  ib.  158 :  vi,  2  to 
4  (note  here,  3.  43.  vdycisdt^'  ca  ruvanty  ugram  vdmam  maiuialam  df^ri- 
tdh).  The  drums,  etc.,  of  our  passage,  andhatd  uadanti  pafahdh  (v. 
143.  20) :  •  hating  a  priest/  ib.  27.  Compare  further  ii.  71. 22-24  (jackals. 
asses,  and  birds  as  omens);  ii.  46. 8  (the  three  kinds  of  omens,  utpatda 
trivi(Uidh).  The  bloody  heaps  attracting  the  ravenous,  vi.  117. 57  ;  vii.  7. 
36  flF. ).  The  ^anti,  teeming  with  supernatural  wisdom,  gives  (in  105.  24, 
dusadliiyoga  is  a  fo€*-killing  *  apnlication  of  poison')  in  1()2. 6  ff.  late  notes 
on  prognostication.  Winds  following  an  arm  v.  rainbows,  rain  in  the 
rear,  sunlight,  and  even  jackals  and  hawks,  if  they  are  favorable  in 
appearance  (a// wArrt/a).  ensure  success:  certain  smells  and  sounds  also 
portend  victory.  The  ^)osition  is  plainly  relative,  as  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  '  when  nice  animals  are  in  the  rear  and  on  the  left  during  a 
march,  and  on  the  right  while  the  army  enters  battle,  they  announce 
victory :  those  in  front  prevent  it.'  The  following  l)irds  are  lucky  : 
<;akuyia,  hafisa,  krditiica,  cdifa;  the  general  rule  reads  (15)  Vffo  vdmaJj 
pravist^sya  daksi}jah  praviviksatafj ,  pagcdt  samsddhayaty  artJvaiii 
p^irciJifdc  ca  iiisedhati.  In  R.  compare  anuvdti  ^itbho  vdyulj,  v.  73. 52, 
aiul  other  omens  following:  birds,  m  ib.  vi.  11  ff. :  and  all  of  R.  vi.  83. 
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not  yet  liis  whole  power ;  tlie  ancient  gods  are  passing  away. 
Tliese  divinities  are  degraded,  but  are  still  real.  It  is  in  the 
fairy  stories  of  the  Epic  that  the  old  gods  are  active.  The 
Sun  says  to  Savitri,  *  look,  all  the  gods  \vith  Indra  at  their  head 
sit  laughing  at  me'  (iii.  306.  20).  But  in  battle — that  is,  in  the 
actual  Epic — they  are  visions,  they  are  ghosts  of  themselves, 
asleep,  spirits ;  real,  but  subordinated  to  the  new  power.  They 
watch  the  battle,  but  take  no  share  in  it  (viii.  37. 31,  et<;.).  If 
they  take  a  sudden  party  interest,  they  relapse  again  almost  at 
once,  and  become  dull  spectators  (viii.  87.  42,  48). 

The  forward  knight  that  has  penetrated  the  veil  of  priestly 
wisdom  learns  with  awe  the  secret  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  One 
All-God.      To  the  mass,  to  the  \Tilgar,  this  is  mere  words. 
The  gods  of  old  are  but  shadows.     '  The  god  for  a  warrior  is  ' 
his  bow  and  arrow'  (iii.  313. 51  flp.).     Owing  to  this  decadence 
of   the    old  supernatural  power,  and  the  not  yet  thoroughly/ 
diffused  knowledge  of  the  new  faith — for  the  heroes  of  the 
Epic  are  not  so  much  devout  believers  as  sudden  and  still  in- 
(juiring  converts — the  poem  is  left  in  a  strangely  unreligious 
condition,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  warriors  is  concerned.     The 
war  is  intensely  human.     No  convenient  gods  and  goddesses  ^ 
play  with  their  mortal  proteges.     Each  figliter  contends  sup- 

f)orted  indeed  by  a  religious  hope  of  reaching  Indra's  heaven ;  | 
)ut  there  is  no  indra  to  intervene  and  save  him.  In  this  re- 
gard there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Greek  and 
Hindu  Epic.  Skanda  is  an  impartial  abstraction  of  martial 
fury.  Vishnu  is  not  a  god  that  affects  the  army ;  he  is, 
so  to  speak,  a  private  god  of  the  Pandus,  more  particularly 
of  Arjuna.  The  outsiders  are  left  to  their  own  valor.  Eacli  . 
falls  alone ;  no  god  watches  him ;  no  goddess  shrouds  him  in  a 
mist.  Duty  and  Death  and  Indra  far  away — these  are  their 
gods.  All  others  are  but  names.  'With  all  the  gods'  the 
boasting  knight  is  not  afraid  to  contend ;  to  him  they  are  un- 
real ;  to  him  even  the  new  god  is  but  a  myth  of  fancy.  If  he 
accepts  that  god  and  knows  him,  he  has  bv  that  acceptance 
done  away  with  gods ;  if  he  rejects  him,  he  fias  but  the  shades 
of'  gods  no  longer  real.  The  knight's  acts  are  his  own ;  his 
reward  is  his  owii  making;  his  sin  is  self -punished.  Fate,  or 
the  embrace  of  Death ;  Duty,  or  to  follow  the  paths  of  cus- 
tom— these  are  his  only  moral  obligation.  His  supernatural 
is  understood  too  little  to  be  true ;  or  it  is  debased  to  incan- 
tation and  witchcraft.  The  knight  of  our  present  poem 
stands  on  the  border-land  between  two  faiths.  He  presents 
a  poetic  figure  unparalleled  in  Epic  jx)etrj\  For  that  very 
reason,  he  gains  upon  the  human  side.* 


*  Besides  the  quotations  given  above,  a  few  extracts  from  other 
parts  of  the  work  will  show  to  what  mere  ghosts  the  ancient  devoB  of 
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Y,  Paraphernalia  of  battle  and  Music  in  the  Epic. 

Under  this  heading  I  shall  refer  to  the  cliief  f uniitiire  of  bat- 
tle, but  shall  not  seek  to  give  a  complete  account  of  all  the  sec- 
ondary trappings  of  the  army,  as  my  obiect  is  to  convey  the 
general  impression  made  by  the  descnptions  of  the  poem, 
rather  than  to  l)e  precise  in  details.  We  need  this  ^neral  im- 
pression, for  otherwise  we  lose  the  shading  of  the  Hindu  artist, 
and  the  reality  of  the  Hindu  battle-field.  The  earrings  of  the 
knight  are  as  necessary  to  the  picture  and  to  historic  truth  as 
areliis  bow  and  arrows.  From  one  point  of  view,  these  acces- 
sories of  battle  are  even  more  important  than  the  more  impor- 
tant factors.  Chariots  and  bows  are  not  national  or  ])eculiar, 
but  jmn- Aryan,  or  rather  universal.  We  have  only  to  deter- 
mine what  difference  exists  between  those  of  the  tlindu  and 
other  nations.  But  ornaments  and  objects  of  vanity  are  (uni- 
versal indeed  also,  but)  more  markedly  differentiated.     Orient 


the  Hindu  had  descended,  except  in  tales  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
marvelous.  In  the  war  the  %iM&  come  and  look  on  as  mere  spectators 
in  vi.  48. 10  ;  joined  by  all  other  supernatural  beings,  in  vii.  188. 37  ; 
while  they  are  worked  uj)  to  active  life  simply  through  their  wonder 
and  astonishment  at  men's  ability  in  vi.  95.  67  and  vii.  1:^.  We  find 
that  the  Fire-god  assists  his  friend,  but  not  in  the  war,  only  in  a  tale 
related  of  one  of  the  heroes  (Sahadeva  a^inst  Nila),  ii.  31.28.  Of  like 
sort  are  the  Arjuna-tales.  the  ascent  to  Indra.  the  burning  of  Khan- 
dava,  etc.  In  tne  war  these  gods  are  openly  despised.  *A11  these  war- 
riors protect  thee,  therefore  all  the  gods  can  not  harm  thee,'  vii.  87. 15. 
Kar^a  savH  that  *  the  gods  cannot  conquer  the  Pandus,'  vii.  15H.  50 ; 
185. 25.  The  knight  is  not  afraid  to  cry  out  'the  gods  cannot  overcome 
me,'  vii.  195. 23-24.  But  the  abstract  or  the  personal  gods  remains  :  the 
detJaa  are  weak,  but  the  ddivam  is  strong.  The  gmlly-jKiwer.  that  is 
the  impersonal  Fate.  Forever  wc  find  repeated  the  formula  daivam 
evaparain  manye  dhik  paiumsam  anarthakain,  'Fate  I  deem  the  high- 
est ;  fie  on  useless  human  (effort),'  vii.  135. 1  ;  viii.  9. :?,  etc.  For  '  Fate 
is  the  norm  of  good  and  bad  action,'  vii.  152. 32.  And  '  in  Fate  is  vic- 
tory,' vii.  158.70.  As  a  side  of  Fate  only  is  Death,  or  Yama,  who  re- 
mains real  ^ith  his  realm  of  horrors  {yamardstranvardhanah ,  of  a 
single  man,  vi.  89. 28 ;  or  of  battle,  vi.  95.  25).  And  Duty  remains  as  a 
god,  though  often  merely  the  law  acknowletlged  by  gods.  vii.  156.  2. 
Sucli  gods  are  abstractions  mert»ly,  and  convey  no  more  than  Krishna's 
words,  which  say  •  his  is  the  victory  who  tights  in  a  (legal)  manner 
according  to  the  code'  (vi.  43.  24).  Mo.st  interesting  in  the  liglit  of  the 
removal  of  the  gods  from  human  sympathy  is  the  creation  of  the  an- 
cestral ghost  to  supplv  this  need.  No  god  givers  any  word  of  comfort. 
But  the  ancestor  of  Yudhishthira  comes  down  as  a  8i)irit  to  speak 
words  of  svmpathv  to  him,  vii.  52.  Oulv  in  stories  ami  eclioes  of  the 
past  do  we  find  the  old  gods  active  and  arme<l,  where,  while  Yama  has 
the  ro<l  of  death,  Varu^ia  has  the  noose  and  the  thunderl>olt,  and  the 
god  of  wealth  bears  the  club  (i.  227. 32  :  comjxare  iii.  168. 29,  arms  of  all 
the  gods).  It  is  the  ghost  of  Vyasa  that  proclaims  yato  dharmas  tato 
JayaSy  'victory  is  on  the  side  of  right,' vii.  183. 67 ;  and  he  gives  the 
essence  of  Duty  as  *  compiis8if)n,  penance,  generosity,  mercy,  truth,'  ib. 
64-66.  What  consolation  there  is  is  merely  the  statement  that  one 
should  bow  to  fate  and  die  like  a  hero,  vii.  78*;  80. 7  ff . :  for,  as  the  prov- 
erb says,  *  man  is  the  slave  of  things,  not  things  of  man,'  vi.  43. 41,  56,  71. 
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and  Occident  here  stand  in  more  vivid  contrast.  Each  fighter, 
the  world  over,  bears  a  weapon ;  only  some  wear  garlands  and 
necklaces. 

Our  knight  of  India  was  generally  a  vain  and  boasting  per-  "• 
sonage.*     It  must  have  been  with  satisfaction  that  the  ignoble  i 
heart  of  Yudhishthira  learned  that  Arjuna  was  about  to  miss 
heaven  because  he  had  boasted  so  much.     But  in  truth  it  was 
the  sin  of  all  the  Hindu  warriors.     There  is  not  a  modest  man  "] 
among  them.     This  verbal  displav  found  also  its  counterpart  in  f 
outward  gaudiness  of  raiment,     ^ot  only  were  the  arms  and 
armor  profusely  decorated,  as  we  said  above,  but  the  heroes 
also  wore  in  all  accoutrements  whatever  was  most  brilliant  and 
showy.     A  barbaric  display  pervades  the  poem. 

We  saw  in  a  quotation  given  above  the  ready  knight  stand 
armed  with  bow  and  breastplate,  and  wear,  besides,  rings  on  his 
anns  and  in  his  ears.  Another  we  saw  wearing  red,  yellow, 
white,  and  black  clothes.  The  princes  roval  are  arrayed  in  red. 
To  these  ornaments  we  must  add  the  garlands  with  which  each 
knight  went  into  battle ;  the  gems  and  diamonds  worn  about 
the  armor,  and  even  set  in  the  common  anns ;  the  rings,  again, 
worn  upon  the  fingers ;  the  chains  of  gold  and  pearl ;  the  gir- 
dles of  gold ;  and  the  tinkling  bolls  of  sword  and  club  and 
chariot.  Many  of  these — the  rings  and  bands,  in  particular 
— are  diilerentiated  in  Sanskrit  without  difference  for  us. 
(vould  we  get  at  the  true  distinctions  l)etween  these  seemingly 
synonymous  names,  we  should  have  a  yet  more  l)ewildenng 
view  of  the  flashing,  not  to  say  flashy,  magnificence  of  the 
Hindu  warrior.f 


*  Even  when  he  decries  boastine  he  boasts.  An  amusing  instance  R. 
vi.  67. 15,  *  without  boasting  I  shall  slay  thee;  behold  my  prowess; 
without  talking  bum  fire  and  sun,'  etc.  {avUcatihyii), 

f  The  general  furniture  of  cars,  men,  horses,  elephants,  etc.,  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  bfuin^a.  For  the  earring,  besides  vii.  127. 16  (above), 
compare  mahac  chiraJj  kurjdalopacitam,  viii.  27. 22  ;  for  the  garlands,  v. 
195. 2 ;  and  observe  that,  ib.  196. 20,  the  foot-soldiers  are  described  as 
bearing  bows,  swords,  and  clubs,  but  no  ornaments.  The  poet  loves  a 
horrible  antithesis  of  beauty  and  blood :  *  upon  that  field  of  battle  lay 
many  a  dissevered  head,  fau*-eyed,  with  fair  ear-rings'  (viii.  27. 84 :  com- 
imre  vii.  148.40).  The  bloody  banners  and  gaudy  bloody  garments  are 
vividly  described  in  vii.  34. 15  flf.  The  different  rin^  and  bracelets 
(ahgada,  heyura,  pdrihdrya)  are  mentioned  together  m  v.  162. 16  ^com- 
pare  parihdtaka) ;  with  ntifka^  cwj^mani,  crown- jewels,  gems,  and  gold 
m  the  proper  name  Rukmaiigada :  conipare  vii.  148. 29  ;  41. 16  {adngadd 
raite) ;  the  wrist-ring,  vcdaya  (vii.  188. 22),  and  arm-ring,  keyura  (vi.  114. 
18) ;  add  cakraMla,  finger-rings.  The  bells,  ghan^d,  teinkini,  are 
found  passim  (compare  above,  and  the  use  of  nfipura,  anklets,  more 
common  in  R.).  The  bejeweled  turban,  ti^n^a  (besides  above,  vi.  89. 87  ; 
96. 78 ;  114. 18,  etc. ;  white,  in  ib.  20. 9),  is  worn  by  all ;  the  mukufa  and 
cfiijidmani,  diadem,  head-jewel,  seem,  however,  to  be  only  royal.  We 
may  suppose  the  old  and  new  mixed  here ;  the  later  usage,  when  the 
king,  free  from  immediate  personal  danger,  drove  upon  the  scene  to 
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We  have  to  add  to  all  this  adornment  the  fanfi  {vyajana\  the 
umbrella  (chattra^  spoken  of  above),  and  'tails'  or  chowries  (<?«- 
mara\  which  are  in  part  insignia  of  royal  office,  in  part  mere 
weak  additions  to  luxury  and  display.* 

Music.  We  find  ourselves  here  midway  between  the  Vedic 
and  modem  text-book  period  of  Hindu  development.  The 
musical  instruments  are  m  part  (in  name,  at  least),  the  same  as 
those  of  the  earlier  age.  Tlie  modern  instruments  are  in  part 
unknown. 

We  may  say  that,  in  general,  the  (kettle-)drum,  cymbals, 
and  flute  are,  in  time,  the  most  universal  instruments.  From 
a  passage  in  the  Atharva-Veda  it  seems  that  the  l)ody  of  the 
first  was  made  of  wood  covered  with  leather.f  No  instrument 
is  more  common  than  this  in  the  Epic.:}:  The  kettle-drum,  rfwn- 
(hihhi^  is  often  mentioned  as  accompanied  by  the  hherl.  This 
last  is  not  a  Vedic  word.  It  seems  to  mean,  as  the  Petersburg 
Lexicon  translates  it,  a  kettle-drum  also.  In  the  Kamdyaoa  it  is 
beaten  with  a  stick.  In  the  Epic  is  sounds  with  the  fearful  sound 
of  bows  and  horns,  and  the  tumult  of  war-cars.g  There  is  one 
passage  that  leads  me  to  question  whether  bherl  may  not  be 
cymbals.  In  a  great  tight  described  in  the  third  book  we  have 
an  expression,  copied  again  in  the  fourth,  wherein  the  sound  of 

see*  not  to  fight,  permitting  a  crown  instead  of  the  older  helmet. 
Neither  word  is  old.  Thus  OHtaratnin^  viii.  72. 80.  a  hero  with  eight 
jewels  on  his  head.  The  neck  had  a  chain  {kai}\ha8utra)  of  ^Id  or 
pearl  {jambunada,  hdra) ;  *  whose  diadem  was  bright  with  finest  jewels ' 
IS  a  royal  epithet,  iv.  66.27;  vi.  114. 17£f.;  vii.  187. 48  (hdra,  kirlfa, 
mtikuta,  etc.);  viii. 27. 30  ff.  Of  all  these,  the  naturally  most  common 
are  the  bracelets,  whicii  stay  on  the  arms,  while  other  ^ems  fall  off. 
*  With  gauntlets  and  with  clubs  and  bracelets  in  the  fight'  is  a  frequent 
juxtaposition,  as  in  vii.  41. 16. 

♦  For  vyajana  we  sometimes  find  vdlavyajana.  In  viii.  24. 60  (vdladhi) ; 
27. 33,  these  are  mentioned  together  with  the  cdmara  and  arms  of  war. 
The  ox-tail  badge  of  authority  (in  viii. 58. 27,  prakirtiaka^ cdmara,^.) 
was  also  worn  as  a  crest  of  horses.  Compare  prakirnakd  viprakirtid)} 
with  aplr^a,  garlands,  etc.,  as  adornment  of  horses,  viii.  94. 20.  For  a 
general  description,  compare  vii.  34. 20,  *  with  white  umbrella,  ox-tail, 
and  fan,  the  king  gleamed  like  the  rising  sun.*    Compare  above,  p.  258. 

f  A.V.  V.  20. 1-2  ;  Zimmer,  Alt,  Z>6.,  p.  289. 

X  Yet  Rajendralala  Mitra  strangely  remarks  (after  speaking  of  the 
drum  as  an  ancient  Rig- Veda  instrument) — '  But  Vyasa  in  the  Maha- 
bharata  does  not  allude  to  it.  He  replact^s  it  by  .  .  .  conch-shells  .  .  ' 
(Indo-Ary.  i.  329).  It  is  evident  that  this  investigator  means  here 
the  drum  in  general,  in  distinction  from  the  shell,  so  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  more  unfoundetl  statement  could  not  have  been  made,  for 
drums  are  mentioned  in  the  Epic  as  frequently  as  conch-shells.  It  also 
contradicts  his  own  words  on  p.  284,  where  the  large  military  drum  of 
the  Mahabharata  is  sfioken  of. 

^  iv.  46. 12  ;  62. 3,  etc. :  vi.  115. 89.  In  ii.  21. 16,  N.  translates  bheri  by 
dundubhi.  He  notes  here  a  Bengal  reading  of  the  word  mdsatdld,  viz. 
mdnsandld,  and  explains  this  as  part  of  the  hide,  with  which  the  three 
drums  are  made. 
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the  roarins^  of  a  hard-pressed  combatant  is  likened  to  the  noise 
of  '  split  byierV ;  and  m  another  place  the  noise  of  the  bow- 
string on  the  two  hands  is  like  the  noise  of  (the)  two  hherl.  A 
kettle-drum  would  hardly  give  any  sound  if  it  were  split, 
whereas  fractured  cymbals  would  not  ill  portray  the  harsh  dis- 
cordance of  cries  intended  in  the  comparison.  The  dual  in  the 
last  may,  however,  be  merely  to  parallel  the  ^  two  hands.'  Else- 
where 1  find  no  objection  to  rendering  bherl  s&  drum  in  the 
Epic,  and  these  passages  may  not  be  deemed  suflScient  to  cause 
us  to  change.  In  peace  this  hherl  is  tlie  alarm-instrument  used, 
for  example,  by  the  warder  of  the  assembly  to  rouse  the  town : 
'  he  beat  the  gold-mounted  noisy  bherl  that  calls  to  arms.'* 

The  many  Kinds  of  drums  and  like  instruments  are  shown  by 
groups  frequently  found,  such  as  tliis :  ^  they  then  brought  forth 
me  very  loud  sound  of  thepariavaj  mrdunga,  dundvhhi^rakaca^ 
mahcmaka^  bherl^  and  piaa^jhara^  (vii. 39. 31).  To  these  we 
may  add  J!?^f^,  also  a  drum,  and  pxcskara^  as  indefinite,  defined 
the  same.f 

These  all  appear  to  be  drums,  except  perhaps  the  mrdanga 
and  krakaca^  the  former  possibly  a  tambour,  the  latter  said  to 
be  a  saw.  Quite  common  also  is  the  muraja^  tambourine,  but 
the  drum  paiaha  is  very  rare.:j:     It  is  hard  to  say  whether  drum 

*  iii.  11. 62,  mnadantam  mahdnddam  hhiniwbhensvanam  halt  bhrdma- 
ydmdsa  .  .  .  almost  =  iv.  22. 75.  Here  the  one  that  gives  forth  the 
noise  is  being  strangled,  iv.  48. 5,  talayol).  gabdo  bheryor  dhatayor  tva, 
i,220Al,  bherifh  sd^ndhikifh  tataJ}  aamdjaghne  mahdgho^diii  jdmhuna- 
dapari§kftdm  (sdrhndhilnm,  saihnaddhdff  sarve  bhavaie  Hi  mcayantlm, 
N.).  The  hheri  (meaning  to  the  Hindu  *the  terrible*)  is  sounded  by 
beating,  as  here  and,  e.g.,  vii. 88. 1,  td4y(iiindnd8u  bher^u  mfdange^ 
nadatsu  ca  pradhmdpite^  gafikhe^,  on  the  drawing  out  of  the  army 
into  the  field.  So  R.  vi.  81. 28,  bherim  dhatya  bhdiravim  one  enters  a 
war-car  for  battle.    Music  of  all  sorts  accompanies  this,  ib.  85. 1  ff. 

f  vi.43.7-8;  99.17-18. 

\  In  iii.  20. 10  read  trih  aamdhanyatdm  e^d  duTidvbhi]!^,  not  trUisdmd 
*fianyatdm.  The  dnaka  or  nuihdnaka  (as  above)  is  united  to  the  *  joy- 
ous mfdaiiga^  in  viii.  46. 52.  It  is  the  latter  instrument  for  which  as  a 
pounder  the  y antra  is  used,  vii.  28. 85.  The  former  is  beaten  also,  and 
nelps  the  tumult  of  horns,  bheriSf  and  pegis,  in  vi.  51. 28.  My  objec- 
tion to  defining  krakcuux  as  a  saw  is  merelv  based  on  its  like  use,  e.  g. 
in  vi.  48. 7-8 :  '  they  blew  the  sea-bom  shells ;  and  then  the  bheHs,  pe- 
^,  krakacaSy  and  govi^dnikas  were  forcibly  beaten,  so  that  a  great 
noise  arose.'  The  conch  only  is  blown  in  vi.  48. 109 :  *  they  beat  the 
great  drums  {mahdbherify)^  and  blew  the  white  conchs,'  after  Mlec- 
chas  and  Aryans  had  confusedly  shouted  (the  causal  of  the  verb  is 
occasionally  used,  gankham  prdahmdpayat,  vi.  54. 85).  Accepting  the 
commentator's  statement,  bheri  is  a  large  drum,  and  govi^dnikd  (once 
feminine)  a  cow-horn;  and  this  for  the  last  seems  certainly  the 
requisite  meaning.  In  vi.  99. 17-19  we  find  the  sound  of  *  shells, 
saws,  horns  (and  the  five  drums),  bfieriy  mrdanga,  panava,  pufkara, 
dundubhi,  added  to  the  sounds  k^v€(fa,  kilaieild.  Compare  nearly  the 
same  in  ib.  44.4,  plus  muraja,  the  tambourine.  The  muraja  comes 
again  in  ib.  58. 46 ;  and  the  pti^fkara,  in  48. 108.  If  in  the  last  passage 
the  V.  1.  registered  by  N.  be  correct  {ekapu^kardn  =  murajdn,  for  eva 
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or  shell  be  the  favored  instrument  in  Epic  battle.  Noteworthy 
is,  however,  the  more  marked  ])ersonality  of  the  '  sea-born  shell,' 
the  universality  of  naming  it  (in  vii.  28. 85  we  find  a  rare 
instance  of  drums  named),  and,  again,  the  comparative  rare- 
ness of  horn  as  against  shell.  Further  noteworthy  is  the  fact 
that  the  knight  carries  a  drum  as  well  as  a  horn.  In  fact,  the 
liberal  fancy  of  the  poet  permits  a  hero  to  shout  his  war-cry, 
beat  his  drum,  blow  his  iiom,  and  carry  his  weapons  all  at 
once. 

The  usual  instrument  for  trumpeting  was  the  conch-shell, 
bearing  etymologically  the  same  name,  qankha^  and  carried  by 
each  chief.  Compare  this  description  :  '  then  standing  on  the 
great  car  drawn  by  white  horses,  he  blew  in  his  gold-adorned 
shell — Arjuna  blew  in  his  shell  Devadatta ;  Krishna,  the  shell 
that  was  called  Pftncajanya  .  .  .'* 

pti^A»rdn),  we  have  the  *  single-headed-dnim'  as  synonym  for  muraja, 
tambourine ;  and  therewith  the  name  of  the  drum-head  in  genenU, 
puskara.  Jharjhara  (compare  Vayu  P.  i.  40. 24)  might  possibly  be  a 
corruption  of  gargara  (though  the  latter  is  stringed),  a  Veaic  musical  in- 
strument. The  tambourine  is  united  with  the  lute  on  the  heavenly 
car  of  the  gods  described  in  the  pseudo-Epic  (xiii.  106. 62,  muraja  and 
vind).  The  sounds  of  these  different  instruments,  as  in  the  specimens 
above,  are  frequently  imitated.  In  vii.  154. 25  ff.,  we  find  also  phetkdra 
(nirhrada  of  drums),  the  clanging  weaix>n-sound,  calacaid ;  and  here 
too  the  rare  drum  pafaha.  In  ix.  23. 70,  katakatd  gives  the  sound  of 
men.  In  vi.  44. 4,  we  find  commingled  kilakildi^abddfy  with  weapons, 
and  in  vii.  86. 17,  the  shouts  halahald  with  the  general  instrumental 
music  {rddifra) ;  while  ib.  88. 12  gives  us  hum  as  a  shout,  and  the  c<m- 
Htant  'shout  of  the  lion' as  battle-<rry.  Hen^  also  we  find  ksveditam^ 
ntkrnstam,  garjitam,  noises  of  exhortation  to  fight— that  is,  battle- 
cries.  *  And  we  notice  that  they  are  not  idle  sounds,  for  such  rout  an 
army  at  times,  e.  g.  vi.  44.27.  The  directions  given  in  the  pseudo- 
Epic  are  :  *  to  encourage  crowds  (in  battle)  let  such  noises  as  these  be 
in&de,  k^reddJj,  kilakildy  krakaca,  with  horns  and  drums.*  xii.  100. 46, 
50.  We  may  translate  loosely :  *  hissing  noises,  shouts  of  hurrah, 
saw-noises,  horns,  large  battle  drums  should  encourage  the  army  in 
their  advance."  As  to  the  beating,  however,  we  find  dhata  used  of 
siiells  (e.  g.  R.  vi.  57.  19).  so  that  the  instrument  is  not  detenninetl  by 
tiie  participle.  One  more  drum  is  that  called  dindima  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  viii.  11.  86-42,  at  the  beginning  ©f  the  day's  battle  :  '  shells  and 
drums  were  sounded  ;  the  shout  of  the  lion  was  given  :  then  came  the 
neigh  of  horses  and  the  war-cars-  heavy  roll ;  and  wing  by  wing  and 
flank  by  flank  they  moved  against  the  foe,  dancing  to  battle.'  In  this 
passage,  beside  the  usual  hherl,  etc.,  we  have  the  '  din-maker,' f///H/ima. 
a  drum.  The  pataha,  v.  148.  20;  (with  hherl)  in  vi.8.42:  R.'iv.8H.34 
(with  horn).  1  have  noted  no  other  form  of  Epic  drum,  except  ddamlxira 
in  iv.  72.  27,  marriage  fete,  with  shell  and  horn,  gomukha,  and  vii.  82.  4, 
with  dnims  mentione<l  above.  In  R.  vi.  87.  52,  kumbhamnkha  seems  to 
Ih?  a  drum  also,  if  not  a  bagpipe  (*  pot-head').  The  later  word  for  drum- 
stick, koua,  is  familiar  to  tlie  Kamayaija,  but  not  to  the  Epic. 

♦vi.  51.24.  The  shells  of  the  other  Pandus  have  also  their  names 
given  in  the  same  verse.  Bhima's  is  name<]  Paii^cjra :  Yudhishthira's. 
Anantavijaya  :  the  twins',  Sughosha  and  Mauipushfrnka.  ( 'omjwre  vii. 
88. 22,  where  tlie  two  lovers  blow  tlieir  horns. 
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The  conch-shell  was  '  fair  and  gilded  and  terrible'  (viii.  37. 
28),  and  seems  to  have  been  used  indifferently  with  the  horn, 
whenever  the  latter  is  employed,  perhaps  only  by  the  vulgar. 
Its  great  size  is  also  alhided  to.*  The  musical  instruments  in  gen- 
eral are  grouped  as  vdditrdni^  usually  implying  drums,  though 
vddUra  may  be  a  general  name  for  any  instrument.  For  exam- 
ple, in  vii.  18. 17,  the  vdditrdni  are  beaten  by  the  Kurus  in 
scornful  defiance  of  the  Ptodus'  horns ;  to  encourage  Karna, 
the  Kunis  '  beat  the  vdditrdni  and  blew  the  shells ;'  while,  to 
encourage  Arjuna,  the  PSndus  'filled  the  horizon  with  the 
sound  of  music,  drum  and  shell,  amid  shouts  and  clapping  of 
hands.'t  Comparing  later  literature,  we  shall  be  incuneu  to 
give  the  later  preference  to  drums  rather  than  to  trumpets, 
judging  by  tlie  names.  A  number  of  new  instruments,  tanku, 
damaru  (with  khetaka\  damar^ikd^  etc.,  meets  us  in  the  Pu- 
ranic  period.:]:  The  camp-music  differs  slightly  from  the  bat- 
tle-field music ;  for  though  the  battle-meloaies  are  heard,  they 
are  softened  ;  and  when  at  sundown  the  armies  return  to  camp, 
they  are  greeted  by  the  milder  notes  of  the  lyre  mingling  with 
the  war-instruments.     Of  this  lyre  more  anon.§ 

On  the  commonness  of  shouting  and  congratulation  and 
other  noises  I  need  not  dwell.  As  heroes  fight  duels  very 
often  while  '  all  the  world'  stands  and  looks  on,  we  expect  to 

*  Compare  above,  iv.  72. 27,  gomukha,  oankha,  and  d(famhara.  Com- 
pare (jiindibha  (sic)  and  cankha  in  xii.  282. 41.  Each  his  own  drum  and 
trumpet  and  bow  (and  battle  cry),  vii.  127. 28.  With  kissing  and  blow- 
ing of  shells  heroes  salute  each  other,  viii.  94. 59.  In  viii.  58. 27,  mahd- 
gankha.  Oomukka  is  perhaps  paralleled  by  durmukJia  in  Mfcch.  Act 
vl. ,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  the  things  here  mentioned  are  drums 
at  all. 

t  Vdditrdni f  the  *  sounding'  things,  are  then,  generally,  percussive 
musical  instruments ;  and  tarya,  their  sound.  The  terms  for  the  in- 
strument and  music  are  occasionally  interchanged,  so  that  vdditra 
means  music,  and  tHrya  what  makes  it.  Thus  the  tUryanindda  in  vii. 
159. 37,  though  here  joined  to  the  *lion's-roar' (battle-cry),  may  be  an 
instrument:  compare  vii.  19. 20;  and  in  iv. 65.15,  na  te  *dya  turydni 
samdhatdni  (N.  jayavddydni),  where  tHrydni  seems  to  me  to  be  instru- 
ments. Compare  in  other  literature  the  ydmyatHrya  and  mftyuturya, 
a  metal  instrument  beaten  like  a  drum.    So  we  mi/^ht  say  in  iii.  48. 11 

*  congratulations  {dglrviida)  with  divyavdditrd'  implies  music  or  instru- 
ments, as  lieside  are  shells  and  drums. 

t  Compare  Ag.  P.  43. 27  :  50. 2,  8 ;  51. 24,  81  ff.,  etc.  The  offensive  ar- 
mor is  kept  more  conservatively  in  the  Pura^as  than  the  defensive,  or 
the  instruments  of  music. 

§  The  vtf id  with  joyful  turya,  as  well  as  drum  and  horn,  is  the  even- 
ing music  of  vii.  72. 11  ff..  and  thereto  comes  the  d4o/mbarar^\im.  and 

*  songs  of  victory,'  mangalydni  gitdni.    The  music  of  the  tournament, 

*  a  sea  of  music'  {tilrydiugha)y  may  be  compared  with  this,  i.  185. 18  et 
circ.  The  commentator  using  tHryarava  (with  difambara)  reminds  us 
that  the  Rtiihandda  or  battle-cry  of  *  the  lion-sound'  has  become  tech- 
nical enough  to  need  rava  added — the  sound  of  the  'noise  of  the 
lion,'  sinhanddarava,  vii.  18. 2. 
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hear  '  praise  and  loud  rejoicing  resounding"  at  the  cessation  of 
the  struggle,  when  one  is  killed.*  The  usual  sounds  that  are, 
as  it  were,  rung  in  one's  ears  at  once,  with  the  quick  and  nerv- 
ous style  of  the  delineator,  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  a  general 
impression  that"  the  whole  battle,  from  dawn  or  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, is  tilled  with  the  rumble  of  car-wheels,  the  ringing  of 
hoofs,  the  undistinguished  cries  of  men,  the  neighing  of  horses, 
shrieks  of  elephants,  clapping  of  hands,  tinkling  of  bells,  clat- 
ter of  steel  weapons,  twanging  of  bow-strings,  beating  of 
drums,  blowing  of  shells  ana  horns,  yells  of  agony,  slmeks, 
shouts  of  warning,  curses,  bravos,  the  thud  of  felling  bodies, 
and — clearest  of  all,  widest-sounding — the  battle-signals  and 
war-cries  that  never  stop  till  some  great  hero  falls ;  then  conies 
a  moment's  pause,  but  only  for  a  moment,  until  in  renewed 
shrieks  of  fear  and  joy  and  all  the  noise  that  was  for  a  second 
hushed,  the  universal  uproar  again  begins.t 

Of  much  interest  is  the  question  of  the  application  of  music 
outside  of  war.  For  this  not  only  involves  larger  social  rela- 
tions, but,  in  so  doing,  touches  upon  the  first  origin  of  the  Epic 
itself.  Tlie  Epic  arose,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  two  distinct 
sources  and  castes — music  and  narration,  warrior-bard  and 
priest.  We  may  then  broaden  the  question  somewhat,  and, 
going  back  of  the  problem  to  which  an  answer  was  attempted 
m  the  Introduction,  enquire  not  only  whence  our  present  Epic 
has  come,  but  further,  how  the  general  Epic  form  first  arose. 
Our  question  is  this:  what  7:00  azo)  in  the  poetry  of  their 
fathers  had  the  first  Epic  poet  or  poet^^ — what  leverage  to  raise 
such  a  world  as  a  military  historical  poem '( 

The  possible  origin  of  military  j)oetry  was  long  ago  pointed 
out  bv  Weber.  I  shall  review  what  lie  has  tokl  lis,  and  then 
seek  to  find  what  the  Epic  itself  suggests  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  poetry  and  nmsic  could  be  united  with  tales. 
War-poetry  mingles,  even  in  the  Rig-Veda,  with  strictly  relig- 

*  vii.  156. 142 ;  vi.  113,  20;  114.34  (aarvalokasya  paqyatah  sarvasain- 
yaaya). 

t  Bells,  vii.  148.47  ;  viii.  19.45  (see  individual  arms,  above) ;  v.  196.  29  ; 
either  ghanfa  or  kinkiijl.  The  women's  belled  girdles  of  the  Rama- 
yana  are,  I  believe,  not  mentioned  in  the  Epic  (kdhci :  of.  R.  v.  20. 16). 
Handclapping  :  compare  talaqabdam  mahat  ki'tvCi  taw  nam  u  pad  r  a  vat  j 
vii.  16. 36.  Variations  are  talatdia,  tCikK^abda.  A  ghastly  eompari.son 
in  ix.  9. 18  makes  the  sound  of  heads  falling  to  earth  like  the  noise  of 
nuts  falling  from  a  palm-tree.  In  \'ii.  187. 14  (a  useful  paragraph  for 
battle-noise),  the  sounds  are  likened  to  *  the  noise  of  those  engaged  in 
the  washing  of  clothes;'  or  to  *  the  roar  of  ocean,'  in  vii.  39.  81.  The 
chariot-noise  is  made  by  the  metal  tire,  nemi,  jtramiUHJaUi,  and  is 
joined  to  the  hoof-sound  (nemikhurasvana,  rathnnemianfraK  ix.9.  14- 
15,  and  likened  to  thunder.  Thejafja^'abildlj  occur  independently  on  all 
occasions,  as  in  ix.  6. 22,  etc.  They  are  encouraging  shouts,  battle- 
cries  ;  the  d^'lrvdddh  are  wishes  for  a  good  day,  or  congratulations. 
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10118  hymns.     Tlie  overthrow  of  un- Aryan  peoples,  even  that  of 
Aryan  neighbors,  is  made  the  subject  of  a  triumphal  lyric. 

In  the  first  beginnings  of  prose,  we  find  among  the  rules  in 
regard  to  the  proper  sacrificial  ceremonies  one  rule  that  touches 
on  the  singers  of  military  songs,  and  explains 'what  should  be 
the  subject  of  their  lays :    a  musician  oi    the   military  caste 
shall  (at  this  point  in  a  religious  ceremony)  sing  an  original 
song ;  the  song  shall  have  for  a  subject  '  this  king  fought,  this 
king  conquered  in  such  a  battle.'     As  Weber  points  out,  these 
lays  were  assumed  to  be  historical.     They  have,  although  em- 
ployed in  religious  rite,  not  a  religious  but  a  secular  origin — a 
circumstance  that  reminds  us  that  the  Epic  was  said  to  have 
been  repeated  at  a  great  sacrifice  as  a  secular  diversion,  and 
that  to  this  day  the  Epic-recitations  are  given  on  such  occasions 
(compare  Lassen,  Ind,  Alt  i.  580).     These  lays,  again,  do  not 
pretend  to  inspiration,  but  are  the  improvised  verses  of  a  min- 
strel belonging  not  to  the  priestly  but  to  the  military  caste,  as 
even  some  of  the  Vedic  songs  are  accredited  to  members  of  the 
same  caste.     These  verses  are  sung  by  the  musician  to  a  musi- 
cal accompaniment  in  honor  of  the  king  who  gives  the  sacrifice, 
or  rather  in  honor  of  him  and  of  his  ancestors.     The  subject  is, 
again,  the  battles  fought  and  the  victories  won  by  these  kings. 
We  find,  not  one,  but  a  band  {gam,a)  of  musicians  singing  the  deeds 
of  old  heroes,  and  accompanying  themselves  on  the  lyi*e  {vind\ 
and  called  vlnagdthin  (lyre-singer).*     Weber  remarks  that  the 
laudatory  side  must  have  been  developed  at  the  cost  of  the  his- 
torical, ^or  the  laudation  was  often  so  fulsome  as  elsewhere  to 
be  called  '  lies.'f     Fragments  of  such  songs  are  preserved  in 
the  Brahmai;ias,  and  choruses  of  singers  revert  to  tne  Rig- Veda 
period.   Antedating  all  but  the  Vedic  hymns,  we  find  as  earliest 
product  of  what  we  may  term  literature  (outside  of  the  ritual) 
tales  of  heroes  and  gods,  sometimes  metrical,  sometimes  in 

I)rose.     These  are  due  to  priestly  wit.     Now,  combining  such 
^end  with  the  military  lays  that  referred  to  more   recent 
events,  we  have  a  union  of  legend  and  song,  of  the  literary 

Sriestly  and  the  dramatic  military  element.  Did  this  happen, 
id  the  priest  steal  the  military  song  and  combine  it  (no  longer 
as  musical  product,  but  as  recitation)  with  his  older  legend,  aid 
he  write  a  poem  that  embraced  the  deed  of  the  present  hero 
and  the  legend  of  his  race,  we  should  have  an  Epic  of  which 
the  foundation  must  have  been  at  once  historical  and  legendary, 
military  and  priestly. 

Weber's  position  on  this  point  is  not  quite  clear.     In  his  Lit- 
erature, pp.  200-201,  he  seems  to  consider  the  legends  the  chief 

♦  Cat.  Br.  xiii.  4-  3. 8  aad  5 ;  Weber,  I.  S.  i.  187. 

t  Weber,  Z.D.M.O.  xv.  186 ;  Zimmer,  Alt,  Leb.,  p.  170. 
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factor,  and  the  GathtUi  as  secondary.  In  Indian  Antiquary,  ii. 
58,  he  says  that  the  Mahabharata  has  '  grown  out  from  the  songs 
of  the  ininstrek  at  the  courts  of  the  petty  rdjas^  Lassen, 
laying  bare  all  as  additions  to  the  legends,  counts  the  tales  as 
the  real  origin,  simply  pointing  out  three  kinds :  the  first,  sim- 
ple tales  (Adi,  condensed  Bharata) ;  next,  tales  of  instruction 
(Qanti);  last,  the  long  legends  (Vana).  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Bharata  and  Great  Bharata — expressed  in  the  roman- 
tic tone  of  the  latter,  which  brings  it  near  to  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  K&m&yaiiLa — has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Schroeder.*  Miiller,  in  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  pp.  86, 
37,  40,  will  not '  deny  that  a  mass  of  jx^pular  songs  celebratin(r 
the  power  and  exploits  of  gods  and  heroes  existed  at  a  very 
early  period  in  India,'  but  says  we  must  seek  them  in  the  Veda, 
not  in  the  Epic.  He  shows  inmiediately,  however,  that  '  Epic 
poetry,  traditional  as  well  as  improvised  on  the  si)ur  of  the  mo- 
ment,' existed  during  the  Vedic  age,  and  that  the  Vedic  tradi- 
tions were  not  forgotten  in  after  time,  when  the  priests  '  began 
to  collect  all  the  remains  of  Epic  songs  into  one  large  body 
called  the  Mahabhilrata.'  That  Epic  legend  existed  long  before 
the  recognized  Epic  period  has  of  late  been  shown  by  Bradke 
and  Oldeuberg.  From  the  investigations  of  these  scholars  it 
would  ap[)ear  that  the  'prosaic-poetic'  legend  is  of  Vedic  antiq- 
uity. But  the  '  [)oetic'  element  is  purely  lyricf  I  caimot  allow 
that  the  recitative  form  was  older,  or  wa«  tlie  exclusive  source  of 
the  ])oein.  The  Epic  is  itself  significant  of  its  partial  origin  from 
lays.  The  cloudiness  reigning  in  the  battle-sc'enes  between  the 
acts  of  special  heroes,  and  the  catch-word  phrases  that  always 
link  these  separate  scenes  together,  seem  to  show  that  they  have 
been  united  by  a  later  clumsy  hand  :  not  j)erhaps  the  scenes  as 
we  have  them  in  their  present  fullness,  but  the  different  ex- 
ploits subse<|uently  developed  into  those  scenes.  Take  any  of 
the  battle-books,  and  oj)eii  at  random.  We  find  a  succession  of 
duels  and  single  feats,  ending  always  in  the  same  way  :  'then  it 
was  terrible,'  'then  there  arose  a  great  tumult,'  'then  he  seized 
another  bow,'  'then  everyone  shot  at  everyone,'  'then  there 
was  an  indistinguishable  light.'J  We  sail  through  a  general 
iiKlistinct  warfare  described  in  stock  ])hrases,  and  soon  come 
again  on  a  duel,  where  individuals  and  sepamte  deeds  of  hero- 
ism are  plainly  given.  Each  of  these  encounters  is  and  wtis  a 
unit,  comjK)sed  ])v  a  '  hero-praiser.'  How  early  the  'hero- 
praisers-  recite  their  old  tales  may  be  seen  by  ^-at.  Br.  xiv.  5. 4. 

*  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  i.  1004.     Schroeder,  Lit.  u.  Cult.y  p.  456. 

f  Compare  Z.D.M.G.,  xxxvi.  474»  Bradke  ;  xxxvii.  54  ff.,  xxxix.  52  ff., 
Oldenberg. 

t  Compare  in  short  compass  viii  48. 40 :  50.40;  52.80:  84.21;  93.50- 
ix.  23. 70.  79,  etc. 
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10 ;  A^v.  G.  S.  iii.  3. 1.  But  the  musical  side  is  prominent  be- 
side the  narration.  ••  Sing  ye  the  king  or  some  other  braver 
hero'  is  the  command  given  to  the  two  lute-players  in  the 
course  of  the  ritual  (Par.  G.  S.  i.  15.  7).  The  sndtaka  or  twice- 
born  householder  is  forbidden  by  the  same  authority  to  dance 
or  play  music,  and  song  is  deprecated  (ii.  7.3).* 

The  parallel  between  a  lyric  origin  for  much  of  our  Epic  and 
the  Woliiau  xUa  dudpiouj  between  the  kitharode  and  the  vlndr 
gdthin^  can  scarcely  be  called  forced,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
ignore  it.  The  well-developed  music  of  the  Vedic  period ;  the 
kitharode  equally  besinging  soma  and  the  king ;  the  mention  of 
a  harp  of  a  hundred  strings,  gutata?iti;  the  congregational  sing- 
ing {vdnast/a  saptadhdtur  ij  icmah^  Ii.  V.  x.  32. 4),  show  us  that 
a  fyrical  beffinnmg  is  probable,  and  that  not  of  a  late,  but  of  an 
early  perioa. 

But  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  early  and  the 
late  praiser  is  this,  that  at  first  the  profession  was  full  of  honor ; 
priests  and  kings'  sons  sang  to  trie  heroes'  honor.  But  the 
praiser  became  a  lying  sycophant.  Honor  left  the  occupation. 
The  priests  no  longer  made  new  songs  for  new  kings ;  they  had 
embodied  the  old  songs  and  kings  alike  into  a  rengious  ritual. 
The  business  of  making  new  laudations  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  lower  class.  The  singer  became  a  hired  servant :  or  rather,  ^ 
hired  minstrels  took  the  place  of  the  old  singers.  The  bard 
was  a  lowly  member  of  the  warrior-caste  or  of  a  mixed  caste.f 
But  is  it  from  such  tliat  the  Epic  has  come  ?  This  comes  from 
the  priest.  The  latter  had  stored  together  a  mass  of  legendary 
narrative;  he  had  ceased  to  celebrate  new  victories  in  new 
verse,  but  he  had  a  fimd  of  family-histories  of  heroic  or  godly 
character.  The  Epic  arose  from  the  priest's  converting  the  > 
minstrel-lays  into  poems,  and  connecting  them  with  his  store  of 
tales  that  had  existed  as  prose  narration.  The  poem  for  recita- 
tion united  the  prose  ana  lyric  on  a  middle  ground.  The  prose 
was  beautified,  tlie  lay  was  robbed  of  its  beauty.  Narrative 
verse  linked  the  two  factors  together  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
their  subsequent  expansion  and  later  additions  of  wholly  ex- 
traneous character  we  have  the  Mahdbharata. 

What  says  the  Epic  of  music  ?  Apart  from  war,  we  find 
that  the  poem  teems  with  musical  allusions.  It  is  worth  while 
to  study  these.     Lyre,  flute,  harp,  cymbals,  bells,  drums,  trum- 

*  On  this  point  the  popular  view  is  exjpressed  by  R.  i.  79. 20 :  the 
Vedas,  dharma,  nltij  dhanurmda,  riding,  driving,  elephant-riding,  and 
gandharvatndydh  (music,  etc.),  are  to  be  studied  (compare  R.  i.  80.4,  the 
same  gcmdharvamdyd  with  polity,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  lekhyasaih- 
khydmd :  cf.  R.  ii.  2. 6).  So  in  ix.  44. 22,  after  Veda,  science  of  arms,  etc., 
we  find  vdni  ca  kevald^  as  a  knight's  knowledge. 

f  Compare  Lassen,  Ind,  Alt,  i.  581. 
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E)tB,  and  horns  are  accompaniments  of  every  peaceful  scene, 
ance  and  song  go  hand  m  hand  with  recitation  and  narration 
as  means  of  amusement.  Different  classes  of  musicians,  md- 
gadhas^  mtas^  eulogists,  professional  players  and  praisers,  both 
men  and  women,  diversity  the  life  of  the  court.  The  chief  oc- 
cupation of  many  of  these  players  is  to  make  instrumental  mu- 
sic, especially  on  some  state-occasion,  a  victory  or  wedding. 
But  they  also  sing  songs  to  anmse  the  royal  family,  and  witli 
soft  music  the  memters  of  the  kingly  court  are  always  awak- 
ened. We  see  the  wearied  maiden  '  sinking  to  sleep  but  cling- 
ing to  her  lyre,'  and  the  Epic  poet  finds  nothing  fitter  with 
which  to  describe  wretchedness  than  that  those  once  '  always 
awakened  by  music'  should  be  now  without  it.* 

The  professional  singers,  and  also  the  professional  '  tellers  of 
tales,'  appear  furthermore  where  we  have  been  led  to  expect 
them,  namely  at  great  festivals  or  in  religious  ceremonies. f 
Thus,  at  a  wedding  conducted  '  according  to  rule,'  we  have  the 
noisy  shell  and  horn,  and  then  '  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
sing  songs,  and  the  tellers  of  tales ;'  with  dancers  also,  eulogiz- 
ers,  and  minstrels.!  A  sort  of  dirge  seems  to  be  sung  over  the 
fallen  heroes  in  tlie  great  '  scene  of  lamentation :'  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  songs  of  lamentation  there  seems  to  be  involved  the 

*  Lament  over  those  *  formerly  awakened  by  music/  iii.  236. 10 ;  iv.  18. 
19;  R.  vi.  87. 58.  Compare  upojgiyamdnd  ndrtbhifj,  ii.  58. 36,  87:  iii.  44. 
8-10,  gltath  7if tyarh  vdditram  mtndham ;  iv.  2. 28  (compare  R.  v.  22. 10, 
the  same,  but  vddyam) ;  R.  ii.  67. 8 ;  62. 14 ;  v.  13. 53  :  compare  with 
the  last,  where  drums  and  other  instruments  are  also  found,  the  words 
of  R.  ii  96.  8-9 ;  here  the  suta  and  mCigadha  also  appear  in  the  capacity 
of  awakeners,  and  the  sleepers  are  further  roused  *  by  songs  appro- 
priate' (gatfiabhir  anurfipdbhVi ;  the  anurupa  as  noun  early  meant  an 
antistrophic  response  in  singing). 

f  A  not  insignificant  change  occurs  in  the  scene  of  the  imperial  con- 
secration. Here  for  the  talks  and  songs  we  have  the  clumsy  statement 
that  at  a  great  warrior-feast  the  guests  devoted  themselve.s  to  the  theo- 
logical and  logical  controversies  of  the  learned  priests,  an  imitation  of  the 
theological  discussions  more  appropriate  to  a  time  of  sacrifice,  as  in  H. 
Ar.  Up.  iii. Iff.  How  different  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  simpler 
tradition,  i)reserved  e.  g.  in  i.  192. 11  :  193. 11  ff.,  where  the  great  war- 
riors *  talked  such  talk  as  no  priest  or  man  of  the  i>eople  could  utter  ; 
for  all  night  they  lay  and  told  tales  of  the  army,  and  spoke  of  arms 
divme,  of  chariots  and  elephants  and  swords  and  clubs  and  battle- 
axes*  (compare  iii.  298. 7,  below  ;  and  yudhakathdJi  in  xiv.  15.  6,  followed 
by  the  late  anugitd).  Compare  again  the  late  xv.  20. 4,  dharmydh 
Tmthdq  cakruh,  and  ib.  27. 2. 

Jiv.  72. 26ff.  (29).  Compare  R.  vi.  111.3.  That  dancing  and  singing 
was  in  the  later  times  regarded  especially  as  woman's  work,  hut  also 
properly  learned  by  twice-born  men,  is  clear  from  tlie  fact  tliat  sucli 
*  knowledge  possessed  by  women  and  slaves'  is  regarded  aw  a  supj>le- 
ment  of  the  Atharva- Veda,  and  the  *  completion'  of  all  study:  that  is 
to  say,  the  twice-born  man  or  Aryan  sliould  study  the  Vodas,  and  then 
first  learn  this  art.  Compare  M.  ii.  168 ;  Vtis.  iii.  2 ;  Ap.  ii.  1 1.  21>.  11  -12. 
But  legally  priests  that  Income  dancers  and  singers  lose  castt*  (B.  ii. 
1. 2. 18). 
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custom  of  sillying  a  formal  dirge,  or  song  of  death  and  glory 
ill  lioiior  of  tlie  fallen,  and  apart  from  the  later  burial  rites.* 

For  sacriiices  as  important  as  a  horee-sacrifice,  the  divinities 
kindly  provide  the  music ;  Tumburu  and  other  celestials  '  ex- 
pert in  song'  (as  well  as  in  dancing)  officiate  as  chief  musicians 
at  the  most  celebrated  of  these  ceremonies  (xiv.88. 39),  and 
seem  to  be  a  survival  of  the  musical  exhibition  as  wont  to  be 
performed  by  men.  Narada  remains  to  the  late  pseudo-Epic 
the  patron  saint  of  music  {ydndh4irva\  as  Bhfirgava  of  pohty 
{nltt^mtra\  or  Bharadvaja  of  the  bow  {dhcmurgrahd),^  Again, 
victory-songs  and  genealogical  recitations  are  given  at  a  wed- 
ding (i.  184. 16),  where,  as  above,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  eulogizers  and  callers  of  good-luck,  and  the  tale-tellers  and 
reciters  of  genealogies,  such  a  distinction  being  inferable  from 
the  difference  in  title,  and  confirmed  by  the  commentator  \X 
and  it  is  probable  that  part  of  an  entertainment  consisted  in 
giving  a  list  of  the  forefathers  of  the  person  whose  honor  was 
celebrated,  wherein  allusions  to  the  great  deeds  of  each  would 
also  naturally  find  place.§  At  the  great  assembly,  wrestlers  and 
minstrels  and  bardjs  amuse  the  court  (ii.  4. 7).  Another  scene 
of  quiet  life  reveals  a  banished  king,  old  and  blind,  '  comforted 
by  the  storied  fortunes  of  the  kings  of  old'  (iii.  298. 7,  a  legend). 
The  fact  that  the  singing  was  not  a  mere  musical  monotone  or 
outcry  is  proved  by  me  exchange  of  gdthd^  verse,  for  glUi^ 
sonfi;  (sung):  'they  sing  verses.' j  The  women  singers  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  They  appear  to  belong  properly  to 
processional  music,  and  sing  to  tne  sound  of  various  instru- 
ments as  the  victor  goes  by,  being  accompanied  by  the  sutds^ 
indgndhas^  and  ndndlvdayas  (iv.  68. 28) ;  or  they  precede  the 
king  with  music  of  all  sorts  (iv.  34. 17).  In  the  last  case,  it  is 
expressly  mentioned  that  some  of  the  women  were  respectable 
and  some  were  bawds  {kumdryah  and  ganikdh).  '  A  scene  in 
the  first  book  gives  us  a  hint  of  the  position  of  the  '  praiser'  in 
the  king's  house.     The  legend  here  makes  a  priest,  although 

*  Compare  xi.  17  ff.  See  also  the  whole  accouQt  in  R.  vi.  94  ff.  Here 
we  have  first  a  universal  lament  (12),  of  which  the  words  are  given,  so 
that  there  was  a  universal  song  (28) ;  followed  by  the  individual  song 
of  sorrow,  section  95. 

f  xii.  210. 19-21 ;  though  there  are  many  nydyatantrdni, 

X  He  defines  vditdlika  as  a  good-luck  caller ;  autay  as  a  teller  of  tales ; 
mdgadha,  as  a  reciter  of  ^enealo^es. 

^Comi>are  the  genealogical  tables  given  in  the  opening  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  itself  (compare  Lassen,  Ina,  Alt.  i.  594).  With  the  tale-tellers 
compare  i.  51. 15,  ity  abramt  siltradhdrah  sutdh  pdurdnikas  tadd ;  and 
also  i.  214. 2. 

I  iii.  43. 27,  gdthd  gdyanti  aamnd,  i.  e.  prityd.  Gdthd  is  not  sacred, 
as  it  was  not  in  the  Bongs  of  the  martial  improvisors :  there  as  here, 
where  the  commentator  diRtinguishes  gdthd,  as  a  secular,  from  soman . 
a  religious  song,  the  verses  were  worldly  in  tone. 
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as  instructor,  the  singer  in  the  hall  of  an  Asura  king.  The 
daug^hter  of  the  king  and  the  daughter  of  the  priest  go  in 
bathing  together,  and,  coming  out,  the  priest's  daughter  finds 
that  her  clothes  have  been  put  on  by  the  king's  daughter,  and 
says  angrily:  'Why  dost  thou,  being  my  pupil,  take  my 
clothes  ?  and  the  king's  daughter  as  angrily  responds :  '  Thy 
father,  as  a  praiser,  stands  below  and  constantly  humbly  praises 
my  father  when  he  is  sitting  or  lying  down  ;  for  thou  art  the 
daughter  of  one  that  asketli,  praisetn,  receiveth ;  I  am  the 
daughter  of  one  that  is  praised,  one  that  giveth,  one  that  re- 
ceiveth not'  (i.  78. 9-10).  The  contemptuous  comparison  with 
the  bandin  or  eulogizer  places  that  singer  in  a  very  humble  po- 
sition. The  story  is  not  without  value  as  indicating  the  Brah- 
manic  singer's  position  as  well :  though,  of  course,  it  goes  on  to 
show  how  the  king's  daughter  was  made  to  feel  that  a  priest  is 
nobler  than  a  king,  and  finally  reduces  the  king's  daughter  to 
the  position  of  maid  to  her  former  dependant. 

Priests  join  the  regular  eulogists  in  praising  the  king  (xii. 
38. 12),  as  do  all  the  people  (iii.  257.1) :  such  praises  being  of 
course  cries  of  congratulation,  not  songs  with  music,  and  being 
also  common  on  the  battlefield.  Thus,  as  the  troops  draw  out 
at  dawn,  the  king  is  praised  '  with  wishes  for  victory ' :  though 
even  here  we  also  find  to  the  same  end  the  singing  of  *•  trium- 
phant war-verses';*  but  as  a  general  thing  the  battlefield 
praises  are  confined  to  '  hopes  of  good  luck  and  wishes  for  a 
good  day '  {jdyo^i^^  punyatia)  chanted  by  heralds  and  MSga- 
dhas.f 

The  musical  instruments  employed  were  cliiefly,  as  said  above, 
lyres,  flutes,  and  cymbals,  thougli  more  warlike  music  often 
accompanies  quiet  revelry.:}:  The  lute,  valhiln^  seems  to  belong 
to  the  middle  period  of  Epic  development  (vii.  0665  =  154.25, 
V.  1.  in  B,  and  pseudo-Epic) ;  but  the  lyre,  vlnd^  one  of  the 
oldest  instruments,  and  the  one  we  have  seen  mentioned  a^^ 
suitable  for  military  music,  is  very  common,  and  we  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  it  pretty  well  described  in  the.  Ej)ic 
itself.  It  is  said  in  general  that  in  a  song  the  flute  and  lyre 
follow^  the  sound  of  the  conch  and  cymbal.  The  lyre  is 
spoken  of  (iv.  17. 14)  as  'the  sweet-voiced  lyre,  sending  forth 
its  strong  notes,'  and  is  more  ])articularly  described  as  having 
seven  cords^  fnipfatanfri  (kTZTdToi^o::  <f op /aq-S:  iii.  134. 14).  The 
seven  nnisieal  scales  are  described  as  a  branch  of  study  {vdnl 
saj)tavirlhu^  ii.  11.  34) ;  and  we  have  the  bass  described  as  the 

"^jaitraih  sdmgrdmikciir  mantrdih,  vii.  84. 15. 

!ib.  21 ;  so  d^irvdddifj  parisvaktal}  (vii.  112.62),  etc. 
Compare  xii.53. 5,  where  mnd^  pcujava,  veiju,  and  other  war-instru- 
ments play  together ;  with  singers  and  pdnisvanikas. 
g  anunddiHf  v.  90. 11-16. 
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chord  ffiving  tlie  '  big  sound,'  maJidsvcma.  We  are  told  further 
that  the  string  (tantrl)  of  the  lyre  rests  on  two  supports  (upa- 
dh<lna\  just  lite  the  cord  tied  at  each  extremity  to  the  bow-end.* 

We  may  believe,  since  the  lyre  of  later  times  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  older  '  seven-stringed  lyre,'  that  this  was  the  instru- 
ment which  first  accompanied  lyric  strains  in  India,  going  back 
perhaps  to  a  period  older  than  that  when  Terpander  increased 
the  four  strings  of  the  Greek  lyre  to  seven  (unless  in  the  latter 
case  Bergk's  nypothesis  of  verse-divisions  destroy  the  parallel). 

The  common  reed-flute,  known  as  venu^  and  found  every- 
where in  the  Epic  beside  the  lyre,  is  not  known  to  the  Rig- 
Veda  by  that  name ;  but  other  reed  instruments  {ndla^  nddl, 
etc.)  are  common  from  the  earliest  time,  and  we  may  imagine 
that  the  flute  under  one  of  these  names  was  also  one  of  the 
most  primitive  instruments  in  the  music  of  antiquity.f 

*  iv.  36. 16  :  in  reality  the  comparison  is  inverted.  On  tantrl  compare 
the  proverb  in  R.  ii.  38.  24,  nd  Hantri  vddyate  mtjd,  I  believe  this  de- 
scription coincides  with  those  of  later  works.  See  Wilson  on  the  vind, 
Mfcch.,  Act  iii.,  note,  where  he  says  the  flute  has  seven  holes  ;  the  lyre, 
seven  strings.  My  own  i|morance  of  music  prevents  my  understand- 
ing very  well  the  technical  jargon  found  in  the  Pura^s.  but  the  gen- 
eral distribution  of  sounds  seems  coincident  with  that  of  the  later 
period.  The  Epic  makes  no  class  of  the  five  special  instruments  of  later 
times,  bherif  mfdaiigay  gankhaj  panava,  ^ing.ima.  To  the  explanation 
in  P.  W.  under  murchand  as  a  musical  term  add  Vayu  P.  ii.  24  and  25, 
where  a  full  account  is  given,  and  compare  ib.  24. 86. 

f  The  tellers  of  genealogies  need  by  no  means  have  been  mere  dry  re- 
citers of  familjr-records.  They  probably  made  their  accounts  interest- 
ing by  a  judicious  mixture  of  pure  legend.  In  later  times  we  find  fairy 
stories  quoted  from  these  vaiigavida,  as  e.  g.  a  pleasing  story  of  Bhagi- 
rathi  to  explain  the  name  is  referred  to  the  vaiigavitiamdh,  CJompare 
Vfiyu  P.  ii.  26. 69  {vaiigavido  jandh)  to  ib.  170  {evaih  vafigapttrdnajfld 
gdyanti).  I  have  already  noted,  above,  p.  125,  that  the  heroes  as  de- 
scribed are  chiefly  amused  by  tales  and  the  singing  of  low-caste  musi- 
cians. Such  performers  are  generally  spoken  of  with  disapprobation  as 
a  moral  evil,  and  the  names  hiqtlava  and  gdilu^a  show  the  same  feeling 
for  actors  generallv.  Although  a  kind  of  drama  (as  said  above,  p. 
177)  seems  implied  (especially  in  iii.  15. 14;  xii.  69. 60,  etc.,  and  m 
rahgdvatarana  xii.  295. 5,  or  rangavdfa,  iii.  20. 27),  we  have  no  need  of 
understanding  more  than  pantomime  in  any  of  these  allusions;  and, 
for  my  part,  1  cannot  see  any  recognition  of  real  drama  in  the  Epic. 
The  uncomplimentary  terms  for  dancers  are  common  enough,  especiallj^ 
in  the  pseudo-Epic  (xii.  314. 28,  they  are  of  the  quality  of  darkness  ;  xiii. 
17. 50,  nftyapriyo  nityanarto  nartakah  sarvcUdiasdh) ;  and  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  stage  could  scarcely  have  escaped  notice,  had  the  pure 
drama  been  contemporaneous  with  even  the  pseudo-Epic.  I  see  in  the 
different  regard  paid  to  the  public  amusers  a  development  something 
parallel  to  that  shown  above  in  dicing :  at  flrst,  not  dishonored  ;  later, 
regarded  with  contempt;  later  still,  the  amusement  indulged  in  but 
the  amusers  despised ;  finally,  the  amusement  common,  and  dancing 
(and  finally  acting)  become  a  patronized  sport  of  the  court.  From  the 
Epic  connection  of  the  stage  with  dancing  and  singing,  the  drama  must 
have  been  developed  by  combining  the  art  of  singers  with  that  of  story- 
tellers, and  perhaps  vahqainda,  and  been  wholly  secular.  The  gradual 
restriction  of  this  amusement  is  shown  in  Ap.  ii.  10. 25. 14, 

VOL.  XIV.  42 
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V.     Appbndex  on  the  Status  of  Woman. 

Woman  is  to  the  Hindu  a  creature  of  secondary  importance. 
As  the  goddesses  among  the  gods,  stand  the  heroines  among 
the  heroes  of  the  Epic.  But  conventional  sayings,  of  which 
there  is  a  vast  number,  and  the  facts  that  may  be  inferred,  give 
us  together  a  fair  idea  of  the  position  of  woman  in  the  middle 
ages  of  India,  and  even  enable  us  to  see  how  that  position  has 
changed,  or  was  in  process  of  changing,  during  the  growth  of 
the  Epic  itself. 

Except  in  legal  literature,  there  is  little  prior  to  the  Epic 
that  can  furnish  a  satisfactory  view  of  woman's  life.  What  we 
know  from  Rig-Vedic  literature  may  be  summed  up  in  few 
words.  The  girls  were  allowed  their  freedom,  Uke  the  boys. 
Very  early  marriages  appear  to  be  unknown.  At  a  ripe  age 
the  girl  was  married,  and  became  the  one  wife  of  one  husband, 
whom  she  herself  had  chosen,  giving  up  her  parents'  home  to 
enter  absolutely  into  the  famify  of  her  lord.  With  that  hus- 
band as  companion  as  w^ell  as  lord  she  shared  an  equal  footing 
in  religious  rights,  and  was  not  excluded  from  participation  in 
social  enjoyment.  She  had  a  separate  but  not  an  exclusive 
apartment.  At  her  husband's  death  she  retired  to  live  with 
her  son  or  returned  to  the  home  of  her  parents.  Only  as  queen 
was  she  obliged  to  suiter  rivals,  and  then  probably  as  a  politi- 
cal necessity.  From  rather  unsatisfactory  evidence,  we  may 
conclude  that  female  children  were  liable,  however,  to  be  ex- 
posed; and  that  near  blood  marriages  were  not  interdicted. 

The  early  law-period  is  best  considered  in  reference  to  the 
Epic  custom  and  law.  Much  was  changed  in  woman's  life  ere 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Epic  presents  her  were  reached. 
The  woman  of  the  Mahabharata  in  its  completed  form  is  best 
described  in  short  by  negativing  most  of  the  description  taken 
from  the  earliest  Vedic  age.  The  position  held  by  her  in  the 
time  to  which  we  must  refer  the  beginnings  of  tlie  Epic  lies 
somewhat  between  these  two. 

But  in  talking  of  woman  we  are,  so  to  speak,  confounding, 
from  the  later  point  of  view,  three  different  beings.  The  in- 
herent complexity  of  woman's  nature  is  aggravated  in  India  by 
the  social  accident  of  her  relation  to  men ;  and  we  find  here, 
for  all  social  considerations,  as  great  a  difference  between 
woman  and  woman  caused  by  marriage  as  between  man  and 
man  caused  by  caste.  This  difference  is  heightened  by  the 
fa4*t  that  women  also  (though,  as  I  think,  in  less  degree  than 
men)  were  separated  by  the  caste-regulations.  But  inside  the 
pale  of  one  caste  we  have  always  to  distinguish  sharply  between 
woman,  wife,  and  widow.     The  first  had  no  value.     The  sec- 
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ond  was  of  exaggerated  importance.  Again,  the  widow  was  a 
being  socially  apart  from  both  girl  and  wife.  It  is  only  under 
these  rubrics  that  we  can  study  the  condition  of  woman  at  all. 
For  woman  in  general  is  but  chattel,  and  receives  only  the  re- 
spect due  from  a  sensible  man  to  potentially  valuable  property. 

We  have  indeed  a  number  of  pretty  sentiments  in  regard  to 
woman,  especially  in  regard  to  her  purity,  that  seem  to  place 
her  in  another  light ;  and  when  we  read  that '  a  woman's  mouth 
is  always  pure,'  or  that  '  three  things  do  not  become  impure, 
women,  gems,  and  water'  (xii.  165. 32;  M.  v.  130),  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  an  ideal  position  of  women  has  been 
thus  early  reached.  No  greater  mistake  is  possible.  The  only 
ideal  of  the  early  Hindu  m  this  regard  was  of  practical  conven- 
ience and  sensual  gratification.  Tne  proverbs  quoted  above  are 
dry  ceremonial  statutes ;  most  things  render  a  man  at  certain 
times  impure,  as  the  sight  of  a  dog,  a  tear,  etc. ;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  the  rule  requiring  him  to  rinse  the  mouth 
or  bathe  on  thus  becoming  impure  is  done  away  with  in  the 
cases  cited;  and  the  whole  force  of  the  pretty  saying. is  de- 
stroyed when  we  consider  that  the  author  is  far  from  meaning 
women  in  general  in  this  verse.  He  means  only  women  oi 
good  caste.  A  woman  of  degraded  caste  was  ipso  facto  im- 
pure, and  to  taste  of  her  moutn  was  to  render  one's  self  liable 
to  the  severest  penance.* 

We  may  still  consider  woman  a^  far  as  possible  apart  from 
her  social  conditions  if  we  examine  the  descriptions  given  by 
the  poet,  which,  though  applied  to  one  specimen,  are  servicea- 
ble -as  portraying  the  mental  and  bodily  ideal  women — descrip- 
tions which  ao  not  vary  much  in  law  and  in  Epic.  It  is  thus 
that  the  beautiful  Krisnnaf  is  described  by  her  husband,  after 
he  has  gambled  her  away  as  a  stake  in  the  madness  of  his  dice- 
playing  :  *  Not  too  short  is  she,  and  not  too  tall ;  black-eved  is 
she,  and  fragrant ;  her  eyes  are  like  the  lotus,  and  her  breath 
like  autumn's  wind ;  welcome  as  autumn  after  the  summer  rain, 
and  loved  as  autumn  is  beloved ;  slender  is  her  waist,  broad  are 
her  hips ;  blue-black  her  hair,  and  well-arranged '  (i.  67. 158, 
Draupadi).  She  is  described  again,  and  more  filly,  in  another 
passage ;  and  adding  this  to  a  description  of  another  woman  in  a 
later  book,  we  get  for  the  bodily  ideal  a  result  that  tallies  well 
with  the  technical  enumeration  of  beauties  furnished  by  still  a 


*xiii.  126.25  (=M.  iii.  155),  vrifdllj^ti;  by  marriage,  y&unay  xii.  165. 
87.  Ck)mpare  Jolly  on  the  legal  position  of  women  in  India,  Sitz,  d.  K, 
Bayer,  Afead.,  1876,  p.  428. 

f  Where  the  name  does  not  necessarily  indicate  her  color  as  black, 
since  she  may  be  merely  the  feminine  to  Krishna  :  the  subject  involv- 
ing the  original  conception  of  the  character.  Fair  women  are  attested 
by  the  Greek  observer :  see  Ktesias  i.  9  in  Ind.  Ant.  x.,  with  notes  there. 
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fourth  passage,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  legal  works  that  warn 
against  certain  faults  in  women's  personal  appearance.*  Blue- 
black  hair  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  color.  Red  hair 
must  have  been  well  known,  since  the  sages  regard  it  as  objec- 
tionable to  marry  a  girl  '  with  auburn  hair,'  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic, it  is  said,  of  Western  girls.  Girls  so  afflicted  dyed 
their  hair  in  later  times.  The  Epic  women  are  dark,  and  their 
hair  is  blue-black,  parted  in  the  middle,  and  the  part  marked, 
perhaps,  with  a  pigment.f  The  eves  should  be  large  and  black ; 
the  lips,  red ;  the  teeth,  white ;  the  bosom  and  navel,  deep ;  the 
breasts  and  hips,  high.  Further  particulars,  not  specially  edi- 
fying or  translatable,  but  not  differing  from  the  Epic  ideal,  are 
found  in  the  Brhat-Samhita,  and  in  the  Purana6.:j: 

Interesting  is  our  next  general  problem :  what  character 
did  the  Hindus  assign  to  their  women  ?  Separate  here  tale  and 
proverb.  For  no  more  tender  and  delicate  types  of  women 
are  to  be  found  than  Savitn  and  SitS  (I  have  not  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  much-vaunted  Damayanti),  and  to  have  por- 
trayed such  characters  is  a  vindication  of  tlie  possibility  of  their 
historic  existence.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  misogy- 
nistic  sayings  enough  to  show  a  popular  disdain  of  woman. 
Only  one  circumstance  is  worthy  of  note :  viz.,  that  those  who 
most  indulge  in  these  remarks  have  (in  India)  least  cause  to 
make  them.  '  A  woman's  nature  is  alwavs  unsteadf  ast ' — this 
truth  is  uttered  by  the  scapegrace  Nala,  wno  gambled  away  his 
kingdom,  and  ran  away  from  the  wife  that  remained  steadfast 
to  the  end.§  Part  of  the  ^visdom  imparted  to  another  king 
that  gambled  away  his  wife  is :  '  woman  is  the  root  of  all  evil, 
for  women  are  always  light-minded  ;'||  and  the  hardest  blow  is 
given  to  their  virtue  in  the  innuendo  that  even  women  of  good 
family  are  envious  of  common  prostitutes,  wisliing  for  the 
clothes  and  adornment  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  latter  (xiii.  38. 

*  The  second  description  of  DraupadI  is  found  in  iv.  9. 1.  Compare 
with  this  iv.  37. 1  ff.,  the  technicalities  in  v.  116. 1  ff.,  and  many  inciden- 
tal references,  as  viii.  78. 84,  pj^thu^Toni  of  Krishna  :  compare  also  M. 
iii.  5  ff . 

t  i.44. 8,  shnanta:  compare  N.  Compare  Wilson's  Theatre,  Vikram., 
p.  250,  note. 

X  On  the  strUakHaiia  see  Ag.  P.  242  {punisalah^atja,  248j ;  the  dramatic 
ideal  corresponds :  compare  e.  g.  Vikram. ,  beginning  of  Act  iv. ;  the 
king*s  remarKs  on  ^akuntala.  Act  i.,  etc.  In  Epic  add  xiii.  104. 181  ff.  (C. 
omits  182  b).  The  Byh.  Sara.  70. 16  ff.  gives  some  peculiar  tests  of 
women's  correct  form,  and  of  their  virtue,  depending  on  the  length  of 
the  toes.  etc. ;  in  23  we  find  prdyo  virupdsu  bnavanti  dom  yatrd  'kftis 
tatra  guijd  vasanti  as  a  general  rule.  For  minuter  norms,  see  the 
whole  cliapter. 

§  iii.  71. 6,  strl&vabhdva^  calo  loke;  literally,  varium  et  mutabile  sem- 
per femina. 

I  xiii.  88. 1  ff. ;  reputed  in  12,  with  *  no  greater  evil  exists  than  woman. 
In  vs.  17  we  find  M.  ix.  14. 
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19).  It  is,  perhaps,  inore  philosophic  reflection  than  miso- 
gynistic  spite  when  the  causal  nexus  of  woe  is  traced  back  to 
woman:  'birth  causes  evil,  woman  causes  birth,  therefore 
women  are  answerable  for  woe '  (xii.  213.  7).  Love  is  a  woman's 
whole  desire.  '  The  mass  of  women  hangs  on  love,'  a  wily  ad- 
viser suggests  to  a  king,  *  and  therefore,  O  king,  if  thou  hast 
deprived  thy  subjects  of  their  sons  by  thy  wars,  make  the  girls 
marry,  and  they  will  quit  their  sorrow '  (xii.  33. 45).  Woman's 
nature  is  to  injure  man  :  '  a  man  should  not  marry  a  woman 
of  low  caste,  for  the  nature  of  woman  is  to  injure  man ;  be  a 
man  wise  or  foolish,  women  drag  him  down.'*  When  Father 
Manu  went  to  heaven,  he  gave  to  men  women — weak,  easily 
seduced,  loving  and  lying,  jealous  of  love  and  honor,  passion- 
ate and  foolish — nevertheless  respect  (married)  women.'t  The 
unusual  fondness  for  love  characteristic  of  woman  is  set  forth 
in  another  verse:  'women  are  blessed  with  love,  and  slaves 
with  pity '  (xiv.  90. 14).  And  woman's  untrustworthiness  is 
recorded  again  :  '  let  not  the  king  take  coimsel  with  fools  and 
women '  (iii.  150. 44 ;  xii.  83. 56),  a  verse  often  repeated,  with 
the  warning  '  never  shall  that  be  accomplished  which  is  con- 
fided as  a  secret  to  the  mind  of  a  woman.':}:  The  historical 
reason  for  woman's  lack  of  secretiveness  is  given  in  the  story 
of  a  very  pious  saint,  who  cursed  all  women,  because  his 
mother  revealed  a  secret :  '  therefore  he  cursed  all  women, 
saying  "they  shall  never  keep  a  secret";  so  he  cursed  them, 
because  he  was  grieved '  (xii.  6. 11). 

In  what  then  consist  the  virtues  of  women  in  the  Hindu 
ideal  i  '  The  strength  of  a  king  is  power ;  the  strength  of  a 
priest  is  holiness;  but  beauty,  wealth,  and  youth  are  the 
strength  of  a  woman — the  greatest  of  all '  (xii.  321. 73).  A 
sentiment  found  of tener  is  this,  however,  that '  the  strength  of 
woman  is  obedience.'g 

Such  passages  as  these  might  be  multiplied ;  but  it  suffices  to 
have  learned  what  the  Hindu  opinion  was  on  this  point.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  an  antecedent  impossibility  of  newness  connected 
with  the  inquiry  which  robs  it  of  freshness.  Yet  it  is  not 
without  interest  that  we  study  the  doctrine  of  India  in  regard 
to  woman's  nature ;  for  in  no  point  could  the  country  for  so 
long  have  remained  original  and  free  from  foreign  influence  of 
thought.  Except  for  slave  girls,  their  women  were  their  own ; 
the  opinions  are  based  on  narrow  generalizations,  and  on  that 

♦  xiii.  48. 86  flp. ;  M.  11. 218-14,  vv.  U. 

I  lb.  46. 8  fiF.  The  addition  is  necessary,  as  the  context  shows.  In 
spite  of  all  these  faults,  a  wedded  woman  should  be  respected,  because 
she  is  Manu's  gift  to  man. 

t  xi.  27. 80 ;  not  in  C I  of.  v.  88. 42. 

^  V.  84. 75.    Parallel  passages,  xiii.  40. 8  ff. 
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account,  to  those  familiar  with  the  same  generalizations  abroad, 
the  more  curious.  To  the  Hindu,  woman  is  inferior  because 
she  is  weak,  because  she  does  not  argue  dispassionately  or 
clearly,  and  because  she  is  a  creature  of  emotions,  especially 
of  love.  For  the  Hindu  Epic  warrior  is  not  ashamed  to  weep ; 
only  he  scorns,  or  rather  ignores,  the  sentimentality  of  love. 
From  two  points  of  view,  love  is  a  weakness.  The  soldier 
looks  upon  it  as  does  the  boy  of  to-day ;  the  philosopher  looks 
upon  it  as  the  origin  of  evil,  and  one  with  tliat  desire  which 
fonns  the  first  link  in  a  chain  of  unhappy  succurrent  existences. 
Love  as  a  passiou  the  Hindu  felt,  appreciated,  and  deplored. 
As  a  sentiment,  it  does  iy)t  exist,  till  the  later  Romantic  age 
begins,  that  age  which  gives  us  the  tales  of  good  women,  and 
later  the  lyric  poetry.  Women,  at  first  free  and  unguarded, 
become  gradually  mere  inmates  of  the  inner  house ;  they  are 
watched  and  kept  in  ignorance.  Outside  of  the  generally  pure 
lives  of  these  guarded  respectable  women  He  the  lives  of  tnose 
whose  presence  preponderates  in  camp  and  city  life — ^the 
*  women  of  the  crowa,'  mentioned  only  by  groups,  the  dancing 
girls,  the  courtezans,  prostitutes,  and  other  vulgarities,  who 
from  the  records  of  law  and  Epic  abounded  in  the  early  as  well 
as  the  later  times.* 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  view  of  women  stand  the  say- 
ings in  regard  to  her  treatment.  'Women  (but  wives  are 
meant)  should  always  be  honored  and  petted.  For  when  they 
are  honored,  the  deities  rejoice.  .  .  and  houses  cursed  by  them 

♦  Besides  the  laws  regarding  adultery  (see  below),  allusions  to  prosti- 
tutes and  loose  characters  are  plentiful.  We  have  seen  that  city  and 
camp  are  full  of  them.  The  king  is  advised  to  avoid  connection  with 
{9vdirinl^u,  klibCwu)  'unlawful  women,'  xii.  90. 29-39.  So  'doubtful 
women '  ought  to  be  avoided,  xii.  35. 30.  The  verse  on  the  '  non-inde- 
pendence' of  a  king  says  he  is  not  svatantra,  may  not  do  as  he  will,  in 
respect  of  games,  women,  council,  etc.  (xii.  321. 139).  Tlie  report  of 
Strabo  shows  that  the  king  was  attended  regularly  by  slave- women ; 
but  this  could  have  been,  in  accordance  with  Hindu  law,  for  only  part 
of  the  day  (see  above,  p.  130).  The  '  loose  women '  that  frequent  the 
gambUng  halls  are  well  known,  ii.  68.  1.  Among  the  rules  for  priests 
are  many  that  show  how  vague,  in  spite  of  vows  of  chastity,  must  have 
been  their  morals  and  those  of  their  neighbors  in  other  castes.  It  is 
sinful  to  eat  the  food  of  one  conquered  by  a  woman,  or  of  one  who 
marries  before  his  elder  brotlier,  or  the  food  of  a  common  prostitute 
(ganikd),  or  of  men  that  suffer  an  npapati,  or  of  a  player  {rahgastri- 
jivita),  xii.  36. 25  ff.  In  most  of  the  disgusting  tales  in  the  Epic  we  find 
a  great  saint  seducing  some  decent  girl,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
such  connections  are  not  condemned  ;  that  prostitution  itself  is  not  con- 
demned as  a  profession  ;  that  wifely  honor  was  esteemed,  but  maidenly 
honor  not  regarded  except  on  practical  grounds ;  that  chastity  in  a  man 
not  particularly  bound  by  an  oath  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  won- 
der. All  the  rules  for  chastity  have  purely  practical  reasons  for  their 
existence.  Passion  and  love  are  the  same  thing,  and  are  looked  ujwn, 
like  sneezing,  as  a  natural  impulse,  best  yielded  to  at  once.  Of  purely 
moral  censure  of  indulgence  m  passion  there  is  no  word. 
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are  as  if  infected  bv  magic '  (xiii.  46. 5  flf.).  To  interpret  the 
feeling  that  causes  this,  we  may  say  that  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  a  wife  should  do  a«  her  husband  wishes ;  if  she 
18  not  petted  and  made  much  of,  she  will  grow  disagreeable ; 
therefore  the  husband  should  keep  her  in  good  humor.  This 
interpretation  is  inevitable,  if  we  study  the  Hindu  rules  on  the 
subject.* 

The  woman  must  be  subservient  to  the  man,  but  in  intercourse 
with  her  he  must  obey  her  desires.  In  all  these  rules,  and  thev 
are  many,  the  woman,  however,  as  woman  is  not  regarded.  It 
is  always  the  practical  effect  of  breaking  them  that  is  kept  in 
view.  So,  too,  with  the  laws  that  seem  to  evince  a  high  moral 
standard :  '  three  sins  lead  to  destruction — these  are  theft,  adul- 
tery, and  desertion  of  a  f riend.'f  '  There  are  four  cliief  vices 
— ^gambling,  intoxication,  women,  and  hunting — ^lie  that  does 
not  foolishly  rejoice  in  these  is  freed  (from  error).':}: 

What  we  may  call  rules  of  priestly  conduct  are  so  explicit 
as  to  suggest  a  predilection  for  the  faults  named  :  '  one  should 
not  (openly)  eat  or  sleep  with  a  woman ;  '§  '  one  should  not  have 
carnal  intercourse  with  a  woman  by  day,  or  (at  any  time)  with 
a  loose  woman,  or  with  a  woman  that  has  not  just  bathed.' 
(xiii.  104. 108).  It  is  said  that  such  intercourse  is  always  allow- 
able if  practiced  in  secret,  restricted  only  by  seasons,  for  practi- 
cal reasons.  | 

To  cast  the  '  evil  eye,'  caJcsur  dtcstaviy  on  a  woman  who  is 
another's  wife  renders  one  debased ;  debased,  in  the  next  life, 
are  also  those  that  look  at  naked  women  with  evil  thoughts ; 
and  those  that  offend  sexually  against  nature,  viyonuu.  Espe- 
cially strict,  of  course,  are  the  rules  for  students,  who  were  un- 

*See  particularly  Manu  iii. 55flf.,  ix.  Iff.  The  pretty  sentiment  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  speaking  to  Soma — *  Never  despise  a  woman  or 
a  priest ' — is  a  fair  instance  of  the  danger  of  rendering  too  generally, 
or  mto  our  modes  of  expression.  Soma  had  neglected  Dak^a^s  daugh- 
ters, and  is  commandea  to  unite  with  them,  at  their  desire,  ix.  86. 82. 
!v.  33. 65.  Paraddrdbhimargin  occurs  in  xiii.  28. 61. 
xii.  289. 26  ;  59. 60 ;  iii.  18. 7.  Ck)mpare  above,  p.  117  ff. 
Jxii.  193. 24.  This  may  be  done  in  secret,  xiii.  163. 47. 
xii.  193. 17  (comm.  and  ib.  9,  ftukdle).  On  this  head,  ib.  228. 44-45 ; 
.  6  ff .  If  a  man  receives  an  injunction  {nirdega)  from  a  woman,  he 
should  gratify  her  desire,  even  if  it  be  the  wife  of  the  teacher,  ib.  267. 
41 ;  34. 27 :  cf .  xiii.  49. 12  ff.  Those  that  cohabit  rajaavaldsu  ndryfu  in- 
cur brahmavadhyd  personified,  xii.  288. 46.  The  converse  in  xiii.  90. 28 ; 
104. 150 ;  163. 41.  Sex-differentiation  depends  on  the  time,  ib.  104. 151 ; 
females  are  born  from  the  fifth,  males  from  the  sixth  day.  But  in  xiii. 
87.  10,  the  girl  from  second,  the  boy  from  third  day.  Compare  on 
mdithuna,  xiii.  125.  24 ;  129.  1.  Speculation  on  this  point  was  common, 
as  in  Greece ;  so  Hesiod  says  sex  is  determined  by  the  dav  of  procrea- 
tion. Compare  Bfh.  Sam.  78. 23-4.  As  well  known,  the  law  of  Manu 
makes  sex-differentiation  depend  on  the  respective  vigor  of  the  parents 
iM.  iii.  49). 
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der  vows  of  chastity  till  their  study  was  ended.  Such  a  student 
may  not  even  talk  to  women  outside  of  the  family.* 

Let  us  follow  out  the  treatment  of  women  in  another  direc- 
tion. It  was  mentioned  above  that  in  the  Vedic  age  there  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that  female  children  were  occasionally 
exposed.  This  had  passed  by.  In  the  early  Epic  period, 
woman  lived  on  probation.  She  was  allowed  to  hve  until  her 
father  or  her  husband  saw  fit  to  slay  her.  From  all  other  men, 
she  was,  so  far  as  her  life  went,  secure.  'This  verse  has  been 
sung  of  old  by  Vfilmiki,  women  should  not  he  slain '  (vii.  148. 
67).  This  rule  is,  of  course,  not  a  legal  one.  Women  were 
tortured  to  death  by  law,  for  instance,  if  they  were  faithless. 
But  it  is  a  rule  of  chivalry,  forbidding  the  strong  to  kill  the 
weaker.  It  is  one  with  tfie  advanced  code  of  militanr  rules 
discussed  al)ove,  and  is  universally  found.f  This  rule  implies 
legally  so  much,  however,  that  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  regular  form,  vadha — that  is,  by  decapitation  or 
smiting  on  the  head — is  not  in  a  woman's  case  to  he  perfonned 
for  the  many  offenses  rendering  men  liable  thereto.^  But 
the  legal  penalty  for  killing  a  woman  is  not  in  any  case  very 
heavy,  and  if  she  chance  to  be  of  low  CAste,  it  is  very  little. 
If  a  man  kill  a  married  woman  (other  than  the  teacher's  wife 
— the  teacher  and  all  that  l)elongs  to  him  are  aU-sacred),  he 
should  undergo  penance  for  two  years ;  in  the  case  of  the 
teacher's  wife,  for  three  vears.g 

Tliere  is  perliaps  an  indication  of  national  Aryan  8U|)eriority 
of  civilization  in  tlie  legend  that  '  Kavavva  laid  down  a  law  for 
the  barbarians :  he  said  "  thou  shouldst  not  kill  a  frightened 
woman  ;  no  warrior  should  ever  kill  a  woman."  ^\ 


*  xiii.  104. 116;  145.50.  The  prohibition  against  looking  at  a  naked 
woman  (here  and  in  xii.  214. 12  :  xiii.  163. 47)  is  extended  in  xiii.  104.47 
and  53  to  a  rule  forbidding  one  to  speak  to  an  unknown  woman,  espe- 
cially one  in  her  courses,  luiakyd.  Mutual  desire,  as  a  rule,  excuses  in- 
tercourse (see  the  marriage  rules,  below),  but  he  that  has  forcible  con- 
nection with  a  ^irl  *  passes  into  darkness,'  xiii.  45. 22.  The  student's 
rule  is  given  in  xii.  214. 12  ff. 

f  Killing  a  woman  is  reckoned  as  sinful  as  killing  a  priest  or  a  cow, 
xiii.  126. 28  :  i.  e.  it  was  a  high  crime.  Moreover,  such  a  deed  results  in 
the  murderer's  being  reborn  in  some  despised  shape,  ib.  111.  112  ff. 
The  use  of  a  king,  it  is  said,  is  this,  that  if  a  man  who  kills  a  woman 
should  get  applause  in  the  assembly,  the  king  will  frighten  him  (and 
put  him  down),  xii.  73.  16. 

X  We  have  to  distinguish  the  military  na  hantavydh  rule,  quoted 
above,  and  the  technical  avadhyCilj,,  i.  217.  4.  The  latter  case  is  plainly 
stated  in  i.  158. 31 :  *  in  the  verdict  of  law  the  law-knowers  say  that  a 
woman  is  not  to  be  exposed  to  vadha.'  Compare  also  ii.  41. 13,  strl^ 
na  gastram  pdtnyct.  On  the  other  hand,  compare  the  horrible  death- 
penalty  of  an  adulteress  (see  below). 

S^  xii.  165. 60  (paraddre).  There  is  an  Epic  roughness  about  this  rule. 
The  law-books  distinguish  with  great  care  between  murder  and  man- 
slaughter. 

I  xii.  185. 18 ;  daaifu^mleccha. 
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Among  the  sins  looked  upon  as  '  without  expiation '  (as  a 
variation  on  the  saying  quoted  above)  we  find  injury  to  a 
friend,  thanklessness,  woman-killing,  and  teacher-killing.  It 
is  quite  in  accord  with  the  character  of  the  Epic  that  we  find 
one  verse  giving  the  expiation  for  a  crime,  and  another  denying 
the  existence  of  such  expiation  (xii.  108. 32).  To  steal  women 
is  also  one  of  the  customs  reprehended  by  Aryan  law,*  and  we 
find  it  especially  laid  down  for  the  dasyu  that  he  should  avoid 
union  with  (Aryan)  women  of  high  station,  and  theft  of 
women.f  Nevertheless,  the  Aryans,  as  they  always  carried 
captured  women  into  slavery,  could  not  have  been  free  from 
this  fashion.:!:  Indeed,  one  oi  the  marriage-forms  is  simply  rob- 
bery of  the  girl,  and  one  of  the  uses  of  a  king  is,  it  is  said,  to 
prevent  women  being  stolen  (xii.  67. 8  flf.) — tnat  is,  to  put  a 
stop  to  tliis  antiquated  form  of  marriage,  of  which,  however, 
the  Epic  affords  traditional  examples  in  the  case  of  its  chief 
heroes. 

How  closely  the  legal  part  of  the  Epic  hangs  together  in  aU 
formal  statement  of  the  rules  of  propriety  we  may  see  by  com- 
paring with  the  above  the  regulations  of  the  aharTna^iit/ras^ 
not  to  speak  of  the  qdstra  of  Manu,  with  which  the  later  Epic 
stands  on  an  equal  footing  in  many  points.  Thus,  the  dhai^mor 
mtrds  are  precise  in  ordering  that  no  breach  of  chastity  shall 
be  risked  by  contact  with,  or  looking  upon  a  woman.§  The 
especial  sanctity  of  the  teacher's  wiie  is  evinced  by  the  rule 
that  the  student  shall  not  mention  her  name,  and  shall  serve 
her  as  well  as  the  teacher  (G.  ii.  18, 31 ;  Ap.  i.  2. 7. 30).  Special 
rules  for  greeting  women  are  given,  and  some  give  even  a  rule 
here  for  colloquial  intercourse  between  husband  and  wife  (G. 
vi.  6  fl.)  The  supposed  immaculate  character  of  woman  is  not 
maintained,  but  some  curious  regulations  are  to  be  found. 
Thus,  it  is  said  by  Vasishtha  that  only  three  acts  make  women 
impure:  becoming  an  outcast,  murdering  her  husband,  and 
slaying  her  unborn  child  ;|  but  according  to  Gautama,  abortion 
and  connection  with  a  low-caste  make  a  woman  an  outcast  (Vfis. 
xxviii.  7 ;  G.  xxi.  9).  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  said  by  Vasishtha 

*  *  One  must  not  sell  human  beings/  G.  vii.  14  ;  '  females  are  not  lost 
by  possession,'  G.  xii.  89 ;  Vas.  xvl.  18 ;  M.  viii.  149. 

f  DcLsyu  here  is  slave,  xii.  188. 16-17. 

t  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmai^  (interpolated  perhaps) 
reierring  to  slave  girls  presented  as  gifts :  Ait.  Br.  viii.  22. 

.^  G.  ii.  16 ;  Ap.  i.  2. 7. 8.  8-10.  In  respect  of  mdithuna,  no  intercourse 
is  allowed  ftumle,  but  the  penalty  is  slight :  G.  xxiii.  84 ;  M.  xi.  174.  Of 
course  no  attention  is  paid  to  this  rule  in  Epic  legends.  One  should  not 
eat  what  is  touched  by  a  woman  in  her  courses ;  and  ainrthing  handled 
by  women  seems  impure :  G.  xvii.  10 ;  Ap.  i.  6. 16. 28 ;  Vm.  iii.  45. 

I  On  modes  of  abortion,  compare  i.  177. 46 ;  CL^mand  kuk^iih  nirbibheday 
of  the  abortionees.    Compare  the  same  act  in  V.  P.  iv.  4. 

VOL.  xrv.  48 
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that  a  woman  is  pure  in  all  her  limbs,  and  is  not  defiled  by  her 
lover  (Vas.  xxviii.  9,  1-6.),  we  read  in  the  same  work  that  to 
make  herself  pure  tlie  woman  has  to  sip  water  (Vas.  iii.  31-34 ; 
B.  i.  5. 8. 22).  Woman  was,  therefore,  in  general  less  exposed 
than  man  to  accidental  theoretical  impurities,  but  crimes  of 
the  ffravest  nature  made  her  impure ;  and,  though  not  impure 
for  herself  from  natural  causes,  she  might  render  the  man  who 
associated  with  her  impure.  The  giving  of  right  of  way  to  a 
woman  seems  also  to  rest  on  this  footing  in  the  law-treatises ; 
for,  though  given  in  the  fonn  common  to  the  Epic  and  to 
Manu  in  three  of  the  dharmoLSfatras^  that  of  Baudhdyana 
restricts  the  gallantry  to  the  case  of  a  pregnant  woman.*  As 
to  killing  a  woman,  we  find  in  all  the  law-books  that  the  punish- 
ment is  in  proportion  not  only  to  the  caste,  but  to  the  condition 
of  the  woman  at  the  time  of  her  nmrder.f  For  an  ordinary 
woman — that  is,  for  women  in  general — a  modified  penance  is 
ordained  by  law,  while  for  tne  accidental  slaugliter  of  an 
unchaste  woman  or  harlot  there  is  no  penance  at  all,  or  at  the 
most '  a  bag.':j: 

But  few  general  rules  remain  to  be  considered  for  women. 
Legally,  they  could  be  witnesses  only  for  women  (M.  viii.  ^% ; 
Vas.  xvi.30).  Religiously,  they  had  no  independent  part  in 
Veda-study  or  in  sacrifice,  merely  helping  their  husbands  in 
the  manual  part  of  the  daily  service,  and  (barring  accidental 
representation)  being  entitled,  like  the  slaves,  to  merely  a  per- 
functory acquiescent  word  durinjj  religious  rites,  their  knowl- 
edge being  classed  with  that  of  slaves  as  the  last  thing  that  a 
man  should  study,  and  consisting  of  improper  tales,  singing, 
dancing,  and  mechanical  art*?. 

The  Epic  rule  agrees  with  the  legal  of  course  in  generally 
excluding  women  from  sacrifice,  feasts  to  the  Manes,  and  fast- 
ing,§  and  confining  their  religion  to  '  obedience  to  the  Inusband ' ; 
but  we  find  terrible  religious  austerities  undergone  by  the  maid 
of  Ka^i,  performed,  like  those  of  an  ordinary  ascetic,  with  a 
view  of  compassing  earthly  power  by  religious  merit  (v.  186. 19). 

Finally,  as  we  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  tliat  the  Epic 
represents  either  chronological  or  geographical  unity,  we  nnist 
always  understand  that  '  the  women  of  India '  means  the  Aryan 
women  approved  of  by  the  late  redaction,  when  rules  for  con- 
duct are  given ;  since  we  read  of  women  whose  customs  are 


»  G.  vi.  24  ;  Ap.  ii.  5. 11. 7  ;  Vas.  xiii.  58  ;  B.  ii.  3. 6. 30  ;  Mbh.  xiii.  163.  38. 

f  Penance  for  tlie  slaughter  of  a  Brahman  woman  in  her  courses 
stands  always  first.  Compare  O.  xxii.  12 ;  Ap.  i.  9.  24. 9  ;  Vas.  xx.  34  sq. ; 
B.  i.  10. 19.  3  ;  ii.  1. 1. 11  :  M.  xi.  88. 

X  G.  xxii.  17,  26-27  ;  Ap.  i.  9.  24.  5. 

§  iii.  205. 22  ;  women  have  no  yajilakriuali,  no  ^raddha,  and  no  upit- 
vdsakam,  but  their  means  of  heaven  is  bnartari  gitgru^d. 
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directly  opposed  to  those  allowed  by  the  Epic  ideal,  women  who 
dauce  naked,  and  get  drunk,  and  behave  with  open  and  un- 
abashed immodesty  ;*  and  though  we  know  that  the  practice  of 
'guarding'  or  shutting  women  up  was  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  yet  we  have  to  assume  this  as  the  custom  for  all  respect- 
able women  of  the  '  Epic  age,'  the  only  exceptions  being  tnose 
of  older  traditional  tales,  girls  in  lowly  circumstances,  and 
country  girls.  City  women  of  respectable  character  were 
neither  seen  nor  heard.  Yet  the  feasts  and  rejoicings  of  a  still 
later  epochf  show  us  women  freely  commingling  with  men, 
and  we  must  suppose  that  absolute  secretion  of  women  was 
practiced  only  in  the  families  of  kings  or  of  the  highest  nobles, 
and  that  the  occasional  return  to  a  natural  life  was  a  temporary 
adoption  of  rules  current  in  lower  society.:}:  Some  women 
seem  recognized  as  not  restricted  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
seclusion.§ 

It  is  now  time  to  draw  that  necessary  distinction  in  treating 
of  Hindu  women  to  which  allusion  was  made  at  the  outset,  ana 
review  the  three  periods  of  woman's  life,  as  girl,  wife,  and 
widow. 

The  Girl.  II — Krishna,  the  daughter  of  Drupada,  was,  con- 
sidering her  beauty  and  her  marital  complications,  an  exceed- 
ingly well  instructed  woman,  and  was  able  to  argue  very  clev- 
erly with  her  sage  lord,  Yudhishthira.  Much  of  this  wisdom 
she  gleaned  from  him  rather  late  in  life,  but  other  sources  of 
knowledge  were  open  to  her  from  an  early  period.  To  one  of 
these  she  refers  at  the  close  of  a  grand  discussion  on  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  fate,  involving  subtile  questions  of  human  and 
divine  power,  with  which  she  is  remarkably  familiar :  '  this  I 
learned  (in  childhood^  as  a  saee  priest  taught  it  to  my  brother, 
while  I  sat  in  my  lather's  lap  and  listened.'T^  The  picture 
drawn  here  represents  an  unusual  home  scene ;  for  notices  of  the 
life  of  girls  except  in  an  epigrammatic  or  didactic  way  are  rare. 

*  The  Madraka^,  women  of  Calya's  country :  compare  viii.  40. 17  flf. 
Compare  the  Bahikas  in  ib.  44. 1  ff . ;  45. 19  ff . ;  v.  89. 80,  '  Balhikas  are  the 
refuse  of  earth.'    In  B.  (the  same  proverb)  Bfilhlka  and  VaMka,  (sic). 

t  Not  alone  in  the  HarivaA^a.  In  i.  222. 21,  the  women  get  drunk  at 
a  picnic.    Compare  above,  p.  121. 

;  To  see  the  city  sights,  processions,  etc. ,  the  women  sit  on  the  roofs, 
away  from  the  public  (i.  69. 1  ff.). 

§  ii.  81.  88 ;  women  in  Mahi^mati  by  especial  permission  of  Agni  are 
*  not  guarded '  by  their  husbands  and  are  dissolute  (svdirinydfy  .  .  yathe^- 
tharh  vicaranti).  The  expression  rak^,  usually  used  of  keeping  women 
secluded,  may  be  used  in  an  entirely  unconventional  sense,  as  yofit 
sadd  rdk^d,  i.  111.  12,  means  that  one  ought  never  to  injure  a  woman. 
For  fuller  treatment,  see  below. 

I  Para^.  vii.  4  defines  a  ripe  girl,  kanyd,  as  a  maid  of  ten  years ;  one 
of  nine  is  called  rohini ;  one  of  eight,  gduri. 

^  iii.  32. 60-62,  the  hrhaspatiproktd  nitHi  is  meant,  on  ddiva,  pdurv^a, 
and  hatha  (ib.  82). 
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But  Drnpada  was  a  king,  and  must  have  been  an  unnsually 
affectionate  father,  for  in  general  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  sentiment  but  contempt  for  the  girl.  At  least,  this  is  the 
frequent  statement:  boys  are  blessings,  girls  are  a  nuisance. 
Girls,  anyway,  are  no  good,  '  but  a  daughter  is  a  torment,'  it  is 
said.*  The  care  of  marrying  her  and  the  responsibility  she  im- 
worthily  bears  is  meant ;  as  Matali  exclaims  in  another  place, 
against  the  girls  of  great  families,  that  a  daughter  is  a  constant 
nsk  to  three  families,  her  mother's  family,  her  father's,  and 
finally  her  husband's  (v.  97. 15-16).  But  natural  affection  was 
stronger  than  systematic  contempt,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
from  the  Epic's  own  words  that,  in  spite  of  the  usual  fixed 
difference  in  the  regard  felt  for  son  and  daughter,  '  some  fa- 
thers love  the  boy  more ;  some,  the  girl'  (i.  157.  37).  A  rule  of 
the  'house-manuals'  says  that  when  a  man  returns  from  a 
journey  and  meets  his  son  he  should  kiss  him  on  the  head,  and 
murmur  '  out  of  the  heart  art  thou  born ;  thou  art  the  self 
called  son ;  O  live  a  hundred  years,'  and  kiss  him  three  times 
more,  murmuring  benedictions — 'but  his  daughter  he  should 
only  kiss,  without  words.' 

But  almost  all  the  occasions  on  which  girls  are  mentioned 
have  to  do  with  their  marriage.  For  the  universal  rule  of 
Epic  and  formal  law  compelled  the  girl  to  marry  when  she  was 
yet  immature.  Before  the  time  of  marriage  she  appears  as  a 
naked  child,  or,  if  somewhat  older,  either  as  a  child-princess 
whose  main  interest  just  before  her  marriage  is  to  get  new 
clothes  for  her  doll,  or  as  a  clever  little  damsel  picking  up 
wisdom  on  her  father's  lap.f 

According  to  law  and  Epic  usage,  and  even  to  a  suggestive 
verse  in  the  Rig- Veda,  it  would  seem  that  the  brother  was 
scarcely  less  necessary  to  the  girl's  fortune  than  the  father. 
The  brother  preserved  the  sister  from  a  rude  fate,  since  Aryan 

♦i.  159. 11-12,  kfcchraiii  tu  duhitdy  etc. 

f  The  princess  Uttara  asks  Arjuna,  to  whose  son  she  is  shortly  mar- 
ried (after  he  himself  had  declined  her  hand  when  offered  by  her  father), 
to  bring  back  cloth  with  which  to  dress  the  dolls  of  herself  and  girl- 
friends. Arjuna^s  remarks  on  declining  her  hand  show  that  she  was  a 
mere  child,  although  at  least  of  marriageable  age,  vayahsthd,  iv.  72. 4. 
She  appears  in  full  regal  attire  when  ceremony  demands  it.  Compare 
above,  p.  170,  and  iv.  37. 29  for  the  doll,  pdiicdlikd.  This  seems  implied 
in  sutraprotd  ddmimayl  yo^d,  v.  39. 1 ,  though  a  puppet,  piittikd^  may  be 
meant.  The  first  expression  is  used  in  the  drama  for  the  doll  of  a  prin- 
cess. Playing  with  a  ball,  kanduka,  is  shown  to  be  a  girFs  amusement 
in  iii.  111.  16 ;  and  kanduka  appears  again  in  Malavikag.  iv.  17,  kandu- 
kam  anudhdvantly  as  fitting  play  for  a  princess.  The  general  name  for 
childrens'  playthings  is  kr^anaka,  which  implies  dolls,  balls,  carts, 
etc. ,  or  pet  animals,  as  in  the  divinity's  case,  vyalakrvfanakdHi.  krt4at€y 
Vayu  P.  ii.  37. 281 :  compare  ib.  36. 94.  The  usual  amusements  of  the 
girls,  however,  singing,  dancing,  and  music,  are  more  corporal  exercises 
parallel  to  the  shooting  and  ridmg  of  the  boys. 
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rule  prohibitB  marriage  with  a  fi;irl  that  has  no  brother.  Of 
such  a  girl  the  Rig-Veda  speaks  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
course  that  she  should  not  be  married,  but  should  become  a 
common  woman  of  the  streets. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  less  simple  in  itself  than  significant 
for  the  late  and  full  development  of  many  customs  appearing 
in  the  Vedic  age  that  we  are  wont  to  regard  as  peculiar  to  a 
later — or,  in  other  words,  for  the  lateness  of  parts  of  the  Rig- 
Veda.  For  the  only  reason  for  the  Rig-Veda  s  speaking  of  the 
forlorn  condition  of  the  brotherless  girl  must  nave  been  that 
which  causes  legal  injunctions  against  marrying  such  a  girl : 
namely,  that  the  man  who  had  only  a  daugnter  might  claim 
that  daughter's  son  as  his  own  religious  representative  in  offer- 
ing oblations  to  the  Manes  of  himself  and  ancestors.  The 
right  of  the  husband  of  the  brotherless  girl  in  his  prospective 
son  would  thus  be  forgone.  The  dead  fither  ought  to  receive 
the  funeral  cake,  but  that  son  could  offer  no  cake  to  his  father's 
soul ;  he  must  offer  it  to  the  soul  of  his  maternal  grandfather ; 
and  the  main  object  of  the  father's  marriage  would  be  lost. 
Without  a  son,  and  without  a  cake,  his  soul  would  lie  in 
hell.*  The  only  interest  felt  for  the  girl  was  in  the  matter  of 
her  marriage,  before  she  becomes  a  wife,  however,  two  points 
are  to  be  settled.  At  what  age  does  she  marry,  and  at  what 
price? 

Now  the  later  tabulated  and  scheduled  wisdom,  as  we  find  it 
in  the  Brhat-Samhita,  gives  a  remarkable  statement,  to  the 
effect  that  a  woman  is  not  full  grown  till  she  is  twenty.f  On  the 
other  hand,  the  only  Epic  that  specifies  the  age  of  the  heroine 
makes  Sita  six  years  old  at  the  time  of  marriage  (quoted  above,  p. 
110,  note).  But  we  can  trust  the  law  to  help  out  the  Epic  in 
this  particular.  It  is  not  likely  that  unanimity  on  such  a  point 
would  exist  among  law-books,  were  there  great  differences  in 
practice.  Suppose  we  divide  life  into  the  four  divisions  usually 
accepted  by  the  Hindus  :  babyhood,  youth,  maturity,  old  age. 
The  period  of  babyhood  extends  to  the  time  when  it  is  necessary 
to  put  on  clothes.  Now  some  of  the  law-givers  say  '  let  a  girl 
be  married  before  she  wears  clothes ' ;  one  says,  '  beiore 
puberty '  ;±  and  a  later  (verse)  law  sa^s,  '  while  tlie  girl  is  still 
naked  let  fier  father  give  her  in  marriage.'§ 


*  Rig- Veda  i.  184.  7  :  the  girl  without  a  brother  runs  loosely  after 
men.    G.  xxviii.  20 ;  M.  iii.  if;  ix.  186 ;  Yfij.  i.  58. 

t  vfihcaiivar^a  ndrt  .  .  arhati  mdnonmdnam  {purufdh  khalu  pancti- 
vingatibhir  abdailj),  B.  S.  68. 107. 

X  prdg  vdsafypratipatter  ity  eke  after  jprad&nam  prdg  ftoh^  O.  xviii. 
23  21. 

§  vks.  xvii.  70  :  of.  B.  iv.  1. 11-14  (Bflhler).  The  length  of  the  time  the 
girl  should  wait  to  be  given  away,  and  at  the  expiration  of  which  she 
may  make  her  own  choice,  is  set  by  some  at  three  months  ;  by  some  at 
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The  pseudo-Epic  chimes  in  with  the  rule  that  a  man  of 
thirty  may  wed  a  girl  of  ten  (still  clotheless) ;  or  a  man  of 
twenty,  one  of  seven.  In  its  informal  part  we  find  also  the 
same  advice,  but  expressed  more  indefinitely :  *  a  long  abode  in 
'  the  house  of  relatives  is  not  a  good  thing  for  women.'*  The 
statement  in  the  Epic  '  thev  extol  a  wife  whose  maturity  is  past 
{gatayduvo/nd) '  points  to  the  same  view ;  for  it  is  the  married 
woman  whose  youthful  folly  has  passed  into  middle  age  that 
renders  the  house  and  peace  of  the  husband  perfect  (v.  85. 69). 
The  law-book  of  Manu  does  not  specify  more  nearly  than  to  say 
that  the  girl  may  marry  at  eight,  or  before  the  age  of  pul>erty ; 
but  it  adds  a  very  special  injunction  that  a  girl  is  better  unmar- 
ried forever  than  given  to  an  unsuitable  husband.  The  oldest 
commentator  on  this  law  objects  to  so  early  an  age  as  eight, 
saying  plainly  that  in  such  a  case  the  girl  is  simply  sold  by  Jier 
father.  In  India  the  marriageable  age  is  usually  reached  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve. 

We  have  clearly  in  the  legendary  literature,  both  Epic  and 
dramatic,  a  reversion  to  a  freer  age.  Qakuntalfi,  Subhadrft, 
Mfilavikfi,  Damayanti,  Krishna,  are  no  babies  of  eight  or  ten. 
They  are  grown  girls  conscious  of  womanhood.  The  girls  of 
the  forests  in  their  fathers'  ascetic  abodes,  so  often  met  with 
by  kings  and  priests,  are  practically  well-developed  and  full- 
grown. 

Instances  of  legend  and  law  might  be  multiplied  without  in- 
creasing our  knowledge.  We  must,  it  seems,  first  of  all  admit 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  custom  within  tlie  Aryan  order 
itself ;  recognize  that  till  the  Vedie  age  is  passed  (back  into  the 
borders  of  which  the  Epic  story  extends),  the  girls  were  married 
after  they  had  reached  maturity,  not  before ;  acknowledge  tliat 
the  priests  in  literature  prior  to  that  of  the  Epic  had  laid  down 
a  maxim  that  girls  ought  to  be  married  before  this  age,  and  that 


three  years.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  earlier  form,  for  which  later  the 
'periods'  are  substituted.  Compare  G.  xviii. 20  {trin  kumCiryjrtun)  with 
Vas.  xvii.  67-68  {trlni  varscini) ;  and  the  confusion  in  gloka- writers.  M. 
ix.  4,  90-92  ;  Vishnu,  xxiv.40,  and  in  the  ftu  substitute<l  in  the  verse  of 
Vasishtha  (loc.  cit.  70)  after  the  prose  var^ani.  Compare  also  B.  iv. 
1. 11-14).  In  the  Epic,  a  month  is  the  formal  equivalent  of  a  year  (iii. 
35. 32),  and  I  have  thought  perhaps  this  i^ar^a  is  responsible  for  such  in- 
formal confusion  and  formal  substitution.  '  The  rains '  might  be  inter- 
preted as  years  or  months  (rainy  season) ;  var^e-var^e  =  each  rain  or 
each  year.  The  *  four  rains'  means  the  months.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  connection  with  the  following  discussion  that  *in  the  bad  age  to 
come '  girls  will  choose  their  own  husbands  and  bear  children  at  the  age 
of  Aye  or  six  ;  boys  becoming  also  mature  at  seven  or  eight :  iii.  190. 
36  and  49. 

*  xiii.  44. 14  (M.  ix.  88-94).  In  the  following  Epic  verses  occurs  the 
law-book  rule  that  a  girl  *  after  three  years '  unwedded  may  hunt  up 
her  husband  herself  (ib.  44. 16-17) ;  the  mformal  advice,  i.  74. 12. 
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tliis  generally  received  maxim  expresses  a  general  custom ;  see 
in  tne  freer  permission  of  Manu  and  the  objection  to  child- 
marriage  of  his  oldest  commentator  a  later  protest  against  such 
immature  marriage ;  consider  the  Epic  and  dramatic  legends  as 
expressive  of  an  ideal  rather  than  a  custom  of  the  time; 
make  a  distinction  between  the  lot  of  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  the  respectable  and  unworthy  women ;  presume  such  a 
distinction  made  further  by  geographical  difference  in  custom ; 
and  conclude  that  we  have  thus  come  as  near  to  historical  truth 
as  we  are  able.  The  line  of  development  in  this  matter  seems 
steadily  directed  toward  the  state  of  affairs  now  obtaining, 
where  child-marriages  and  child-widows  are  the  general  curse 
of  the  land. 

Necessary  and  important  is  the  evidence  of  the  Greeks,  with 
which  I  leave  the  subject.  It  proves  that  seven  was  regarded  as 
an  age  fit  for  marriage.     '£p  o^  ry  X'^PTl  ^^^^  *^^^  ifloffihuaeu 

Apyju  ydfiou  iivoi^  roi>c  8h  dvdpa^  r^aaapdxovra  irea  rd  nhXara 
^tdxTxead^ai  (Arrian,  Ind.  23,  c.  9).  Msyojcr&iui/jz  8i  <p7jaci^  rac  ^^ 
Ilavdaiff.  (?)  xaroexooaa^  pjvatxac  If «£r«7c  xei^o/iiua^  rixruv  (Phle- 
gon,  Mirab.). 

The  period  described  by  the  Epic,  and  from  which  its  story 
comes,  represents  probably  an  age  in  every  way  more  happy 
for  women  than  the  later.  But  the  time  m  which  the  Epic 
was  composed  out  of  old  legends  must  already  have  known 
child-marriages.  For  this  later  custom  we  may  give  four 
reasons,  if  we  put  ourselves  unon  the  Hindu  plane  of  thought. 
First,  the  nature  of  woman :  the  objective  end  of  woman's  life 
is  to  marry  and  bear  children ;  let  her  not,  therefore,  be  kept 
from  the  labor  the  Creator  intended  should  be  hers,  but  under- 
take it  as  soon  as  possible.*  Second,  the  pecuniary  advantage : 
the  girl  was  an  expense  at  home,  and  was  paid  for  when  mar- 
ried ;  let  her  bring  her  price  as  soon  as  possible.  Third,  the 
fear  of  impurity :  after  the  age  of  womanhood,  contact  with 
unclean  women  rendered  men  liable  to  impurity,  and  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  do  penance ;  let  her  be  put  out  of  the 
way,  safe  and  '  guarded ' :  tnat  is,  where  only  her  husband  shall 
meet  her  (for  'women's  apartments'  can  have  been  only  in 
the  large  houses  of  the  rich).  Fourth,  pride :  it  is  an  honor  to 
parent  and  child  to  have  the  latter  mamed  well  and  early ;  and, 
as  the  Hindu  says,  a  grown  girl  may  commit  indiscretions  that 
ruin  the  happiness  of  three  families ;  as  women  are  utterly  un- 
trustworthy, they  should  be  'guarded'  as  soon  as  possible,  even 
before  they  are  oi  age ;  then  the  parent  is  free  from  danger, 

*  This  is  the  view  bluntly  expressed  by  the  Hindus.  Compare  M.  ix. 
96, '  women  are  created  in  order  to  bear  children.' 
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and  the  husband  is  certain  that  his  wife  is  pure.  Climatic 
conditions  make  tliese  marriages  of  children  possible  :  the  prac- 
tice reveals  at  once  the  state  of  society.  Yet,  with  general  con- 
demnation, we  must  not  forget  the  skilful,  witty,  and  learned 
women  of  the  earlier  Brahmanic  period,  who  are  indeed  often 
the  best  in  coping  with  the  priests  in  argument,  and  are  put 
down  by  the  violence  as  much  as  by  the  logic  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Like  the  women  of  that  period  appears  Krishna  in  the 
Epic,  a  well-taught  and  clever  disputant ;  nor  are  the  others  of 
her  sex  represented  except  in  pedantic  didactic  as  inferior  to 
men.  One  might  almost  conjecture  another  reason,  added  to 
those  above,  and  attribute  the  insistance  of  the  priests  upon 
child-marriages  to  a  desire  to  suppress  the  intolerable  freedom 
of  tongue  exercised  by  women  in  their  discussions. 

In  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  at  the  hands  of  the  Buddhists, 
women  became  to  a  great  extent  emancipated.  Then  follows 
the  era  of  enlightened  women ;  the  rise  of  the  nunneries ;  the 
freedom  from  restraint — to  be  lost  with  the  rise  of  Brahmanisnf 
again,  though  occasional  glimpses  show  us  in  the  period  of 
our  middle  ages  women  that  were  esteemed  as  poet^  and  even 
as  lawyei-s :  as  witness  the  work  on  law  by  one  Laksmidevi,  of 
whom  Colebrooke  speaks,  and  the  women  poets  in  the  Sadukti- 
karnamrtam  (composed  1205  A.  I).  ?).^ 

Before  taking  up  the  question  of  the  price  paid  for  the  girl, 
let  us  consider  the  kind  of  a  girl  one  should  marry.  She  should 
of  course  be  '  of  good  family  :  the  first  rule,  wherever  we  find 
rules  on  this  subject,  is  always  that  a  man  should  take  care  that 
his  son  marry  a  girl  whose  family  is  worthy  of  her ;  and  his 
daughter,  a  man  of  like  or  higher  ciiste.  In  this  regard,  be- 
cause of  caste,  no  land  was  ever  stric'ter  in  its  precepts. 
Legends,  however,  oppose  the  laws  in  showing  us  as  many 
cases  of  men  of  knightly  caste  uniting  with  priests'  daughters 
as  men  of  ]>riestly  caste  with  girls  of  warrior-caste ;  and  even 
the  women  of  lower  castes  are  here  wedded  to  kings  and 
l)riests.  To  be  avoided  in  marriage  are  girls  personally  defec- 
tive, or  atHicted  with  disagreeable  diseases,  or  with  inauspicious 
names.     Too  close  relations  are  forbidden  to  marry  in  the  later 


*  See  Notices,  No.  1180  ;  Candalavidya,  Bhtlvadovi,  Vyasa|)adri,  etc.  are 
woiuen  among  the  446  poets  whose  verses  are  here  made  into  an  anthol- 
ogy. There  is  no  other  language  than  that  of  men  for  the  Epic  hero- 
ines ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  drama  vulgar  i>eople  and  women 
generally  speak  Prakrit,  or  a  patois,  while  the  men  of  rank  s})eak  San- 
skrit. Venerable  women  and  even  common  women  do  sometimes,  how- 
ever, even  here  speak  Sanskrit,  e.  g.  in  the  case  (Mrcch.,  Act  iv.)  of 
Vasantaseufi. 
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law:  'one  should  avoid  a  girl  of  the  same  family  as  one's 
mother/"^ 

As  among  the  earliest  rules  no  such  law  is  found,  we  may  as- 
sume that  blood-relationship  was  only  gradually  introduced  as  a 
bar ;  the  early  legends  of  the  gods  wedding  their  daughters  and 
sisters  seem  to  me,  however,  no  proof  of  such  custom  in  man. 

Corporal  characteristics  are  spoken  of  above. 

The  price  paid  for  a  woman  is  called  (pilha^  a  price  or  fee.t 
(irautama  says  that  the  debt  does  not  involve  the  sons  if  unpaid 
by  the  father,  and  that  the  price  goes  first  to  the  mother,  or,  if 
she  is  dead,  to  the  brothers  of  the  girl,  according  to  some  law- 

E*vei*s ;  others  say,  to  the  brothers  with  the  mother ;  but  he 
aves  this  point  unsettled.;}:  Tacitly,  as  well  as  peremptorily, 
the  early  law  recognizes  the  sale  of  a  daughter ;  later  on  (as 
well  known,  both  stages  are  represented  in  Mann),  the  law  for- 
bids such  a  sale.  In  the  Vedic  times  the  sale  of  a  daughter  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  unusual  (R.  V.  i.  109. 2).  It  is  the  rule 
to-day  in  some  parts  of  India.  The  law-makers  resisted  the 
custom,  and  would  have  the  fee  looked  upon  as  a  gift.  Never- 
theless, it  remained  sales-money  by  the  name  of  gilt  or  fee,  and 
was  not  unconnnon,  tho^h  the  kind  of  marriage  implying  it  is 
reckoned  less  worthy.  Tlie  '  free-choice '  of  the  woman  must 
have  been  affected  by  it ;  for  it  is  disputed  whether  it  be  legit- 

♦  The  injunctions  are  given  in  xiii.  104. 128  flf. ;  the  parivrajitdf  wan- 
dering (Buddhist?),  is  included  among  undesirable  brides  (also  aj^oni  and 
viyoni  connection  blamed).  In  verse  180,  aarndr^d  mdtuh  svahtdajd ;  in 
ib.  44. 18,  asapin^d  mdtur  aaagotrd  pitufy.  In  ib.  15,  *  one  should  avoid 
a  girl  that  has  no  brother  or  father,  for  she  is  putrikd  ^dharmiTjiV  See 
M.  V.  60  (sajpindas  are  those  related  to  the  seventh  degree) ;  iii.  5-11 ;  G. 
iv.  2 ;  Ap.  u.  5. 11. 15  (BQhler's  note).  The  first  quotation  is  freer  than 
the  second,  and  means  simplv,  as  translated,  *  one  should  not  marry  a 
girl  descended  from  one's  father's  ancestor,  or  one  of  the  same  family 
as  the  mother.'  The  legal  restriction  is  *  within  six  degrees  on  the 
mother's  side  and  not  a  gentilis  or  relation  on  the  father's  side  ;'  in  the 
Puranic  law,  the  fifth  on  the  mother's  side,  the  seventh  on  the  father^s. 
The  question  is  involved  by  somewhat  contradictory  tradition  and  bv 
caste,  into  which  the  Epic  takes  us  by  its  usual  impartial  giving  of  dif- 
ferent views.  Thus,  samdr^d  would  appear  to  restrict  the  rule  anyway 
to  Brahmans.  The  views  of  the  legal  commentators  will  be  found  in 
Btthler's  or  Bumell's  translation  of  Manu.  The  priest  that  in  i.  18. 29 
goes  after  a  wife  of  the  same  name  iaandmnt),  and  refuses  (14. 8)  to  ac- 
cept Vasuki's  sister  because  she  did  not  fulfil  this  condition,  meant 
thereby  not  family  but  proper  name,  one  with  the  same  meaning  as  his. 
According  to  B.  i.  2. 2. 8,  own  cousins  may  marry  *  in  the  South.'  For 
the  usage  given  by  the  House-laws,  see  Weber,  md.  Stud.  x.  76. 

t  This  subject  has  been  discussed  by  M.  Leon  Feer  in  Journ,  As, ,  vol. 
viii.,  Le  Mariage  par  achat  dans  VInde  dryenne :  mainly  devoted  to  ad- 
justing discrepancies  between  the  marriage-forms  in  Adip.  and  Manu 
(see  below).  Feer  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  election  is  only 
a  preliminary  to  the  form  of  marriage  selected  (p.  476),  and  concludes 
that  the  dr^a  and  dsura  forms  both  imply  sale. 

J  G.  XX viii.  25-26.  The  first  (MtZA;a-quotation  from  G.  xii.  41,  like  M. 
viii.  159,  is  thus  interpreted  by  the  commentators. 

VOL.  xiu.  44 
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imate  for  a  father  to  give  bis  daughter,  although  engaged  to 
one  nian,  to  a  better  one,  if  the  marriage  has  not  taken  place. 
The  frequent  denunciation  of  tlie  custom  proves  its  prevalence : 
'he  that  sells  his  son  or  offers  liis  daughter  for  a  fee  goes  to 
hell.'*  'A  gift  for  a  girl  is  recorded  by  the  good.'t  'They 
that  dispose  of  a  girl  for  a  fee  go  an  evil  course.' J  Tlie  'fee' 
is  sometimes  a  mere  promise  to  pay.$5  A  permissible  sale  is 
veiled  as  a  free  gift,  but  open  selling  is  condemned.  Never- 
theless we  find  the  selling  practiced.!  Even  the  pseudo-Epic 
records  a  case  of  sale,  (radhi  did  not  care  to  give  his  daughter 
to  Riclka,  because  he  thought  '  he's  a  poor  beggar ' ;  so  he  said 
'  first  give  me  the  fee,  and  you  shall  then  have  my  daughter.' 
The  suitor  readily  assented,  and  paid  the  price  (xiii.  4. 10).  Fee 
is  sometimes  implied  without  express  statement.  Compare 
'this  daughter  was  disposed  of  by  the  king,  after  the  latter 
had  stipi&ted  the  marriage-fee'  (i.  198. 23).  If  a  man,  it  is 
said,  should  give  a  girl  to  one  man  and  then  to  another,  he 
would  l)e  born  a  worm — implying  payment. •[ 

♦  xiii.  45. 18 :  compare  M.  iii.  54  with  the  following. 

t  i.  102. 12  ;  see  below,  under  marriage-forms. 

i  vii.  78. 42  (equal  in  sin  to  one  couH;ing  a  rajasvald,  or  to  an  dsya- 
mdithunikaj  or  ye  divd  mdithune  ratdh  (ib.  43).    C.  omits  this. 

^  In  i.  103. 14,  vfttaih  gidkahetoh  is  a  mere  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
suitor. 

I  Compare  in  i.  221. 4,  praddnam  apt  kanydydh  paguvat  ko  'numan- 
yatCf  vilcrayarh  cd  ^py  apatyasya  kah  kurydt  ptiru^o  bhuvi.  The  king  of 
Madras  says  to  a  suitor  wlio  does  not  offer  a  price,  *  you  suit  me  exactly, 
but  I  cannot  transgress  our  law  :  whether  bad  or  good,  I  cannot  trans- 
gress our  family  custom,  and  there  is  an  impropriety  in  your  request ; 
you  should  not  say  :  **  sir,  give  me  (without  a  price,  this  sister)," '  i.  113. 
9-13 ;  ib.  10.  The  suitor  paid  the  price  :  and  he  is  the  greatest  saint  in 
the  Epic.  Not  content  with  paying,  he  says  the  rule  is  a  good  rule,  a 
rule  of  God,  a  law  enforced  by  the  ancients,  a  law  without  sin  ;  ib.  13. 

1[xiii.  111.  83 :  compare  also  xiii.  44  :  if  one  man  gives  a  fee  for  a  girl, 
another  is  promised  the  girl,  another  aUlucts  lier,  another  offers  money, 
and  another  actually  weds  her — whose  wife  would  she  be?  The  answer 
is,  that  the  Vedic  ceremony  makes  the  real  marriage,  and  the  promise 
is  invalid  in  face  of  the  fact  that  tlie  girl  is  now  wedded :  followed, 
however,  by  condemnation  of  one  that  gives  to  one  man  after  promise 
to  another  ;  so  that  the  marriage  is  clandestine  (28).  In  the  following 
the  fee-theory  is  stated  in  full  :  *  the  fee  does  not  decide  the  marriage  ; 
it  is  not  the  chief  thing ;  a  gift  (to  the  bride)  of  ornaments  does  not  im- 
ply that  slie  is  sold  :  eternal  law  proclaims  that  the  husband  should  give 
something ;  it  is  of  no  consequence  if  one  gives  a  verbal  promise  of  a 
daughter  ;  a  girl  should  not  be  given  to  one  she  hates  :  a  wife  may  not 
be  sold  :  those  that  maintain  that  the  fee  given  before  or  at  marriage  is 
really  sales-money  and  the  chief  thing  (and  that  the  woman  passes  into 
her  owner's  hands  solely  on  account  of  this)  do  not  understand.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  gives  the  fee  for  a  girl  and  dies  before  marriage,  the 
girl  does  not  belong  to  his  family  ;  therefore  the  fee  is  not  a  price  paid 
for  chattel.  The  girl  may  marry  some  one  else,  or  form  a  levirate  mar- 
riage with  the  dead  groom's  brother  (so  Manu),  or  act  like  a  widow  (as 
usual,  the  Epic  puts  into  the  argument  what  destroys  it ;  the  statement 
that  the  girl  in  some  cases  weds  the  brother  or  acts  like  a  uddow  shows 
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It' remains  to  add  of  the  inarriage-nioney  that  Strabo  attests 
tlie  fact  that  a  yoke  of  oxen  was  given  by  tlie  suitor  as  a  price 
for  the  girl  (xv.  p.  709).  On  the  other  liand,  the  wife's  dowry  is 
an  unpledged  sum  given  by  the  fatlier  to  tlie  daugliter  or  son- 
in-law  ;  in  royal  marriages  the  gift  is  often  handsome.  '  A 
befitting  dowry'  is  sometimes  spoken  of;  a  king  gives  his 
new  son-in-law  a  princely  gift ;  Drupada  gives  gifts  to  all  the 
knights  when  his  daughter  is  married,  horses,  elephants,  women 
(slaves^  etc. ;  and  Krishna  carries  the  haranam  of  Subhadrfi 
irom  her  home  to  that  of  the  Pilfidus.*  Compare  the  gift 
of  King  Virata  to  his  son-in-law  when  his  daughter  is  married 
— seven  thousand  horses  and  two  hundred  elephants  (iv.  72.  36). 
It  made  some  diflference  whether  the  father  gave  to  the  bride 
or  to  the  bridegroom,  as  the  wife's  property  included  '  gifts  at 
marriage '  (M.  ix.  194). 

The  father  of  the  bride  at  the  election-day  of  his  daughter 
has  all  the  expense,  not  only  in  gifts  to  tlie  pair,  but  amo  in 
largess  to  the  people  (though  the  suitor  gives  'to  the  priests'). 
This  advanced  stage  probably  brought  the  fee  into  disrepute ; 
the  latter  remained  as  a  survival,  and  'the  pair  of  oxen  that 
the  law  enjoins  upon  the  bridegroom  to  give  is  a  mere  formal- 
ity. The  bridegroom  is  really  paid  to  take  the  girl,  if  the 
fatlier  can  afford  the  honor  of  suitors  willing  to  wed  his 
daughter  for. her  state.  Probably,  therefore,  private  and  small 
families  retained  the  fee,  while  at  court  and  by  the  upper  classes 
it  gradually  became  looked  upon  as  an  archaic  barbarism.f 

she  was  regarded  as  sold  to  the  dead  man) ;  an  actual  marriage  is  per- 
formed by  taking  seven  steps  about  the  fire  or  by  pouring  water ;  a  man 
should  wed  in  this  way  a  girl  that  loves  him  and  of  proper  descent  {anU" 
kuldTHj  anuvaiigdm),  after  she  has  been  given  to  him  by  the  brother ;  she 

the  fee.  Compare 
commentator 
who 
says  that  a  girl  promised  to  one  may  be  given  to  another  if  the  latter  is 
*  better.'  Our  text  (31-36,  45-46,  4»-52,  55-56)  is  expanded  in  the  next 
chapter  (xiii.  45. 1-6) :  *  suppose  the  fee-giver  has  gone  off  without  get- 
ting the  price  back  ;  she  is  still  sold  to  the  fee-giver  {krttd  gtUkadasya)^ 
and  no  one  else  may  marry  her ;  all  her  offspring  will  be  his  (if  she  marry 
another) ;  but  if  married  to  a  man  of  her  own  election  {svaya'ihvxia)^ 
and  with  her  father's  consent,  without  a  fee,  some  regard  the  offspring 
as  not  his ;  this  is  doubtful ;  let  one  do  in  this  matter  as  the  good  do. 
This  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  marriage  is  only  real  by  vir- 
tue of  a  proper  wedding ;  a  mere  cohabiting  of  a  male  and  a  female  does 
not  constitute  a  marriage  between  them '  (okdrydpatyor  hi  sambandhafi, 
strlpuihsohL  svalpa  eva  Uiy  9).  Throughout  this  passage,  aside  from  con- 
traoictory  admissions,  the  fee,  though  disparaged,  is  recognized  as  the 
custom  of  many. 

*  i.  221.  33  ff.  and  44  {jMtideyam  and  haranam) ;  i.  198. 15,  Drupada's 
gifts.  The  king  offers  Vikramaditya  a  dowry  with  his  daughter  (PaA- 
cadancjaprab.  4  and  5).  to  take  a  late  example. 

f  The  rise  of  the  royal  el«»otion,  with  tournament  and  fdte,  results 
(Bliishma,  Arjuna,  etc.)  in  the  ])rice  paid  for  the  girl  being  looked  upon  as 
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The  question  of  selling  a  girl  for  marriage  is  illustrated  by 
the  old  law  of  slavery  involved  in  unsuccessful  gambling.  Al- 
though the  formal  law  denies  the  right  of  selling  human  beings, 
women  of  the  lower  classes  are  frequently  mentioned  as  slaves 
of  war,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  servant  maids  or  in  more  vul- 
gar professions.*  But  this  was  not  the  only  method  of  enslav- 
ing ;  for,  as  is  seen  in  the  course  of  the  main  story,  the  wife  of 
an  Aryan,  and  that  a  king,  might  l)e  made  a  slave  if  staked  at 
play.  The  scene  is  too  well  known  to  describe,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  tlie  fict  that  Krishna  is  dragged  into  the 
gaming  hall  as  a  slave,  and  is  addressed  thus :  '  thou  wast  a 
queen ;  thou  hast  been  lost  in  plav ;  thou  art  a  slave'  (ii.  67. 34) ; 
and  she  is  then  commanded  to  take  oflf  her  rich  attire,  assume 
that  of  a  menial,  and  go  to  the  women's  apartment  and  wash 
dishes.  The  husband  objects  to  this  on  sentimental  grounds, 
but,  admitting  the  fairness  of  the  game,  he  has  nothing  legally 
to  bring  forward  against  the  enslaving  of  his  wife.  The  only 
protest  on  the  losers  part  is  that  they  ought  not  to  bring  a  re- 
spectable woman  into  the  gaming-hall  where  the  men  are.  The 
one  legal  point  raised  is  that  descril)ed  above,  p.  123. 

Slave-trade  in  women  being  mentioned  and  reprehended 
shows  that  the  practice  was  not  uncommon,  though  con- 
demned :  '  those  that  buy  or  sell  slave  women '  are  regarded  as 
sinful ;  but  this  is  a  later  law  (xiii.  44. 47).  As  the  passage  fol- 
lowing is  in  a  section  on  war-rules,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
girl  intended  is  a  war-captive ;  the  passage  shows  an  acknowl- 
edged right  to  carry  off  women  as  captives,  but  would  restrict 
the  authority  of  the  captor  in  favor  of  the  woman :  '  a  captive 
of  war  should  be  released  at  the  end  of  a  year ;  a  girl  carried 
off  by  a  feat  of  valor  should  not  be  asked  (to  return)  before 
the  end  of  a  year ;  the  same  rule  holds  for  other  ])roperty  taken 

by  force.'t 

The  attire  of  women  is  a  subject  not  without  a  cert^iin  social 
value,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  omitted  to  make  special 

80  nominal  that  we  find  a  viryaqnlka,  or  fee-of -bra very,  regarded  as  the 
price  :  that  is,  he  who  won  the  girl  by  strength  of  arm  paid  for  her  by 
the  feat.  So  the  Ag.  P.  describes  the  bending  of  the  bow  at  Sita's  mar- 
riage as  the  *  fee '  (5.  11-12). 

♦  Slave-girls  are  given  away  by  the  quantity,  generally  with  their  or 
naments,  as  in  viii.  38. 7,  asmCii  .  .  daaydm  slrlnaih  gatam  alarhkxtam ; 
so  XV.  14.4. 

f  xii.  96. 5.  If  the  girl  wants  to  go,  and  says  so  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
she  must  be  returned  ;  but  she  may  not  be  asked  till  the  expiration  of 
the  year.  'Other  pro|)erty,*  according  to  the  commentator,  implies 
slaves  captured  by  force.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  girl  of  slave  or 
any  other  property  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  must  have 
been  a  rule  that  the  victor  followed  or  not  as  he  pleased.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  slave-girl  given  to  the  vicious  priest  in  the  *  northern 
country,'  xii.  168.  29  ff.  -173. 18. 
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note  of  this  point,  not  having  considered  it  of  sufficient  interest. 
I  may  mention,  however,  that  in  general  tliere.  \r  distinction 
between  the  dress  of  maid,  wife,  and  widow.  The  last  wears 
no  ornaments.  The  chief  article  of  the  married  woman's  dress 
is  a  necklace,  this  being  indicative  of  wifehood.  Other  orna- 
ments are  worn  in  profusion  by  girls  and  married  women.  The 
rustic  maidens  seem  to  wear  as  little  dress  as  possible,  but 
queens  and  women  of  wealth  are  gaudily  attired  in  linen  or 
red  and  yellow  silk  (the  men  of  the  same  class  wearing  red  and 
blue  silk).  Thus  Sita  and  Draupadi  are  described :  with  the 
addition,  that  the  hair  is  worn  in  a  long  braid,  long  enough  to 
conceal  a  dagger  in,  according  to  the  tragedy  related  in  the 
Brhat  Saihhita.  The  deshabille  of  a  royal  dame  seems  to  be 
a  linen  cloth  wound  about  the  body  ;  thus  Krishna,  when 
dragged  into  the  assembly,  wears  only  such  a  cloth.* 

Affecting  both  girl  ana  wife  is  the  institution  of  'guarding' 
women,  to  which  I  have  had  occasionally  to  refer. 

In  the  great  Sabha  scene  of  our  poem  the  heroine  is  dragged 
into  the  hall  where  the  men  sit  after  their  gambling.  Inner 
deep  distress  she  cries  out  'I,  I  whom  neither  wind  nor  sun 
have  ever  before  beheld  at  home,  I  now  enter  the  assembly 
hall '  (ii.  69. 5).  And  this  indignity,  even  more  than  the  forci- 
ble disrobing,  seems  to  fire  tlie  indignation  of  the  helpless 
heroes,  who  exclaim,  '  they  never  of  old  have  caused  a  right- 
eous woman  to  enter  the  assembly-hall ;  the  law  of  old,  the  law 
eternal,  has  hereby  been  put  to  naught.'f  It  was  only  in  grief, 
and  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  that  the  veil  was  laid  aside. 

At  a  time  much  later  tnan  that  of  this  scene,  but  still  falling 
within  the  realm  of  the  whole  Epic,  we  find  women  who,  while 
being  Aryan,  have  yet  dispensed  with  this  good  old  rule.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  when  the  beggar-nuns  mingle  in  pub- 

*  Silk  gowns  are  mentioned  in  xii.  296.  20.  Krishna  is  ddhonlm  in  the 
assembly,  ii.  67. 19.  Ekavenl,  *  with  one  braid ':  compare  R.  vi.  60. 7  ;  v. 
22. 8  (and  18. 21 ;  66. 13) ;  also  sign  of  a  eunuch.  The  ornaments  include 
bells,  as  in  kdhclnupuranisvan6.ihf  R.  vi.  112. 18  ;  v.  20. 16 ;  81. 29  ;  from 
the  Epic  I  have  only  nupura  in  xiii.  107. 80 ;  iii.  146. 24.  Sit&  is  dressed 
pitakduQeyavdsinif  K.  v.  81. 2.  Wedding  clothes  in  drama  are  silk  bod- 
dice,  red  muslin  skirt,  necklace,  shoes,  wreath :  Malatimadh.  vi.  82. 
The  story  of  the  B.  S.  78. 1  begins  caatreiria  veniviniguhitena  (with  a  dag- 
ger hid  in  her  braid  the  queen  of  Ka^  killed  the  king).  The  Amaravati 
tope,  referred  to  above,  p.  105,  shows  un- Aryan  women  barely  dressed  in 
a  oelt,  necklace,  and  anklets  (of  the  fourth  century).  From  the  Epic 
I  have  further  noted  only  Subhadra  dressed  as  queen  in  red  silk,  i.  221. 
19 ;  Tilottama  (divine  woman)  ve^fh  sdksiptam  ddhdya  raktendi  ^kena 
vdsasd  (i.  212.  9),  a  Coian  garb ;  and  Ej-ishnfi.,  k^dumasaThvttd  kftakdu- 
tukamafigald  (i.  199. 3),  linen  clothes  and  the  matron^s  necklace.  The 
'  girls  with  one  garment  *  abound  in  the  stories  of  rustic  adventure  :  but 
it  was  a  last  shift  for  a  woman  of  rank  to  appear  in  *  one  piece  of  cloth ' 
(as  in  Krishna's  or  Damayantfs  case). 

f  ib.  9.  The  purro  dharmdh  sandtanaJj.  is  the  law  of  women's  ex- 
clusiveness.    Compare  in  the  law  Ap.  ii.  6. 18. 7,  etc. 
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lie,  they  are  not  unexposed  to  suspicion  of  immorality.  In  the 
scene  of  the  beggar  woman  who  has  come  to  visit  a  Solomon- 
like king,  we  Und  that  the  sovereign  rebukes  her  sharply  for 
her  immodesty  in  so  doing.  She  answers  with  a  ])roof  oi  her 
innocence :  '  O  king,  I  have  come  liither  to  learn  (not  to  seek 
thee  for  a  bad  purj)08e) ;  for  behold !  I  have  not  touched  thy 
hand  nor  thy  limbs ;  I  come  into  thy  presence  as  the  pure  watesr- 
drop  conies  upon  the  leaf  of  the  lotus.  It  stands  and  does  not 
intrude  within '  (xii.  321. 168). 

It  is  said  that  the  'dependence'  of  women  is  a  new  thing. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  restrictions  on  the  social  freedom  of 
women  were  early  practiced,  and  I  find  nothing  to  warrant  the 
assumi)tion  that  anything  of  Vedic  freedom  in  this  regard  sur- 
vived except  in  the  earliest  traditional  form  of  the  Epic. 
'Women  should  always  be  guarded,'  and  when  Siirya  says 
to  Kunti  (iii.  307. 15)  that  it  is  '  contrary  to  nature'  that  women 
should  be  avrtah  (secluded),  he  for  u  selfish  end  tells  half  the 
truth ;  but  it  was  already  second  nature  for  women  to  be  kept 
at  home,  girl  and  wife,  all  her  life.  Such  a  security  against 
harm  is  the  firmly  enclosed  court  in  the  Nala  story.  A  <le- 
scripti(m  elsewhere  gives  us  the  information  that  one  enters 
through  three  diflferent  inner  rooms  of  the  palace,  l>efore  com- 
ing to  the  garden,  where  there  was  a  playground  for  the 
women,  decked  with  flowers  and  fountains  (xii.  320. 31  ff.). 
We  know  from  Vedic  times  tliat  the  women  had  se])arate 
apartments,  and  the  seclusion  of  the  royal  dames  is  a  carrying 
out  of  this  exclusion  from  the  home  of  the  man.^'  But  how 
was  it  in  the  humble  house  \  Here  there  must  have  been  nnich 
intercourse.f  The  homelv  rules  of  the  student  show  this,  as 
well  as  the  intercoui^se  related  in  the  Bnihmanas  between 
honorable  women  and  guests.  But  theoretieally  the  woman 
was  never  an  individual  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself. 
There  is  a  much  tempted  St.  Anthony  in  one  of  the  later  por- 
tions of  the  Epic  who  exj)resses  to  a  young  woman  this  triti* 
truth  with  great  force :  'an  aphorism-maker  says  that  women 
are  all  liars ;  that  is  the  tnith ;  it  stands  so  in  the  Veda :  d<» 
you  say  you  are  inde])endent  ^  There  isn't  any  such  thing  as 
women's  independence,  because  women  are  not  indepiMident ; 
it  is  the  opiniini  of  the  lord  of  creation  that  a  woman  isn't  fit 
for  independence.':): 

*  Comparo  the  princess  in  iii.  55.  21  :  '  closely  watched  is  my  dwelling  : 
and  tny  father  the  king  is  a  man  of  severe  rule.' 

t  The  bc?st  way  to  guard  woman  is  to  ket»p  h€»r  poorly  dressed,  acx'ord- 
ing  to  V.  84.  4<).     Compare  on  older  freedom  of  women  i.  122. 4  IT. 

;  xiii.  19.  6  ff.;  ih.  20. 18  ff.;  20,  almost  =  Manu  ix.  3  a.  hut  v.  1.  in  h. 
In  xiii.  40.  8  ff.,  and  xiii.  48  end,  the  injunction  to  guard  women  is  ex- 
panded. Other  remarks  on  the  suhje<?t  in  xiii.  141.  26ff..  where  the  ruh* 
is  given  tliat  *  a  deposit  (wy(wa)  and  a  woman  ought  to  Ih'  kept  watch  of.' 
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Tlie  evil  of  this  dependence  had  one  alleviation.  For,  being 
dependent,  the  women  were  not  exposed  to  liability  to  err ;  and 
if  they  did  err,  the  fault  was  in  great  part  taken  off  their  shoul- 
ders. If  a  woman  goes  astray,  sne  is  not  blamed  so  much  as 
her  guardian.  She  is  a  prisoner ;  her  desire  to  escape  is  natu- 
ral. If  abducted,  she  is  still  theoretically  a  virgin,  altliough  not 
really  so.*  It  is  only  the  Bhiksuki  (the  begging  nun,  spoken 
of  above)  who  is  thought  of  as  being  independent  by  her  o^vn 
fault,  (which  makes)  all  her  learning  in  revelation  void  (xii. 
321. 64). 

On  great  public  occasions  this  seclusion  of  women  was  tem- 

1)orarily  given  up.  During  the  marriage-election  the  maiden 
lad  to  expose  her  face  to  the  crowd ;  but  besides  this,  on  oc- 
casion of  festival  or  sorrow  the  women  form  part  of  a  very 
mixed  procession,  laying  their  veils  aside  in  the  latter  case,  as  in 
the  women's  lament  in  the  eleventh  book ;  and  even  without 
this,  being  apparently  flung  together  with  crowds  of  men  of  all 
sorts.  No  statute  permits  this,  but  compare  the  story  :  '  crowds 
of  women  and  crowds  of  knights  went  forth  (from  the  city) 
mounted  on  carriages,  accompanied  by  Brahmans,  and  the 
wives  of  the  Brahmans  (also  were  there)  .  .  So  there  was  also 
a  great  connningling  of  the  crowds  of  Vaijyas  and  Qudras'  (i. 
126.13ff.). 

In  one  respect  the  Hindu  woman  was  bettered  by  the  advance 
of  civilization.  She  was,  after  the  Vedic  period,  allowed  no 
part  in  the  religious  exercises  except  when  permitted  in  the 
simple  Vedic  rites.  Knowledge  of  the  Veda  was  also  denied 
her.  To  speak  in  modern  parlance,  her  religious  education  was 
entirely  neglected.  But  after  the  completion  of  Tradition- 
works  (as  distinguished  from  Revelation-works,  in  which  she  had 
no  share),  she  was  not  only  permitted,  but  expected  to  hear  and 
read  them ;  and  this  went  on  under  free  Buddhistic  influence, 
till  even  the  highest  philosophical  truths  and  mysteries  became 
familiar  to  her. 

We  read  that  women,  like  men,  are  purified  by  reading  cer- 
tain portions  of  a  song  in  Jionor  of  Agni :  '  if  a  woman  or  a  man 
shall  read  this  at  both  twilights  (she  and  he  are  blessed)'  (iii.  3. 
77),  although  '  for  a  woman  to  peruse  the  Veda  is  a  sign  of  con- 
fusion in  the  realm'  (iii. 33. 82);  and  at  the  very  end  of  the 
whole  book  from  which  this  quotation  is  taken,  we  read  '  if  a 
woman  or  a  man  fiears  this  story,  (he  or  she)  obtains  all  desires ' ; 
while  in  the  latter  portion  she  studies  philosophy,  and  is  deified 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  Vishnu.  'One  who 
knows  self  through  self  is  freed  from  sin,  even  as  a  snake  is 
freed  from  his  skin  ;  the  man  or  woman  who  knows  this  truth 


*  Vas.  xvii.  73,  yathd  kanyd  tatfidi  ^va  8d, 
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is  not  subject  to  future  births'  (xii.  251. 10, 11,  23).  But  as  to 
her  right  to  use  the  Veda:  'the  law  has  been  fixed  that 
women  liave  nothing  to  do  with  religious  ceremonies ;  for  there 
is  a  revelation  to  this  effect :  women,  devoid  of  manly  power 
and  devoid  of  law,  are  (the  essence  of)  untruth  (and  therefore 
unfit  for  Veda  and  religious  ceremonies).'* 

The  Wife. — It  is  of  course  recommended  among  the  plati- 
tudes of  the  Epic  that  one  should  not  marry  a  person  of  lower 
station,  but  should  select  one  of  the  same  caste.f  What  is 
meant  is  that  a  man  should  not  marry  above  his  order:  the 
sociological  key  to  this  being  found  in  the  fact  that  a  man  does 
not  rise  to  the  social  level  of  his  wife,  but  the  wife  sinks  to 
that  of  the  husband.  It  is,  therefore,  better,  if  the  marriage 
is  not  equal,  that  the  husband  should  be  of  the  higher  caste. 
Kings  wed  the  priests'  daughters  in  legendary  narrative,  but 
are  not  recommended  to  do  so.  '  Thou  canst  have  no  connu- 
bial connection  with  me,'  says  a  king  to  a  woman  of  the  priestly 
caste,  'for  thou  shouldst  not  make  a  caste- mixture.'lf  This 
rule  holds  always  good,  that  a  man  may  not  marry  a  woman  of 
higher  caste ;  but  the  rule  that  a  man  may  not  marry  a  woman 
of  lower  caste  is  restrictive  only  of  his  first  choice  in  wives. 
After  he  has  married  a  woman  of  his  own  caste,  he  may  marry 
others  of  lower  extraction.  A  great  distinction  must  be  made 
in  regard  to  what  is  comprehended  under  the  word  wife  {ddrdK).% 
The  first  or  priestly  wiie  of  a  priest,  for  example,  is  the  only 
i*eal  wife.  No  matter  if  a  man  has  previously  married  others ; 
wlien  tlie  woman  of  highest  rank  becomes  wife,  her  rank 
reduces  the  otliers  to  a  secondary  position :  '  she  is  the  more 
venerable ;  she  alone  batlies  and  adorns  her  husband  ;  she  alone 
may  clean  his  teeth  and  oil  him ;  she  alone  may  flinp  the  offer- 
ings with  him  ;  slie  alone  may  give  him  food  and  drink '  (xiii.  47. 
32,  33).  In  the  same  way,  a  wife  of  the  people-caste  compared 
with  one  of  the  warrior-<.*aste  must  slij)  into  the  background 
(ib.40). 

Tlie  four  wives,  tliree  wives,  two  wives,  one  wife  thus 
allowed  respectively  to  j)rie8t,  warrior,  man  of  people-caste,  and 
slave  are  by  some  restricted,  through  dislike  to  admitting  that 
the  slave-woman  can  be  a  wife  of  any  but  a  slave.     The  slave- 


*  xiii.  40. 11,  12.  *  Devoid  of  law '  {qaRtra )  is  a  later  emendation  on  M. 
ix.  18,  whore  women  (in  a  verse  just  Uke  this)  are  declared  to  be  without 
mantras  (or  Vedic  text«).  Comjiare  my  note  to  Manu  ix.  18.  Compare 
the  same  in  substance  with  xiii.  123. 5-6  (G.  xviii.  1  ff.;  Vas.  v.  1,  etc.). 

t  V.  33. 117  :  ftaina  means  like  in  all  respects,  but  caste  is  e8i)ecially  in- 
tendeil. 

X  xii.  321. 59.  na  'vayor  ekayogo  'stu 

^  xiii.  47. 30  ff.  The  rank  of  the  sons  here  discussed  lies  outside  the 
limits  of  this  paper.  See  ib.  xiii.  46-49.  On  illegitimate  sons  compare 
i.  120.  34  ;  v.  140.  8. 
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woman  is  a  wife  •  only  througli  lust  or  irregularity ;  the  third 
wife  of  a  warrior  would  (according  to  the  schedule)  be  a  slave- 
woman,  but  she  is  not  legally  a  wife.  A  man  of  the  people- 
caste  has  one  wife,  the  slave-woman  would  be  a  second,  but  she 
is  not  legally  a  wife.  The  slave  has  but  one  wife.'*  Thus,  if 
a  priest  reafly  '  marries '  four  wives,  the  sons  of  only  two  are  his 
own,  '  like  his  self ;'  for  not  only  the  son  of  the  slave-woman, 
but  even  that  of  the  woman  of  people-caste  (another  indica- 
tion of  the  nearness  of  these  two),  is  '  degraded.'f  The  logical 
conclusion,  reducing  the  son  of  the  woman  of  people-caste 
when  married  to  a  man  of  the  warrior-caste,  is  not  earned  out : 
'  a  warrior's  three  wives  bare  him  three  sons,  of  which  two  are 
Uke  his  self ;  the  third  is  degraded.'  It  is  added  that  a  man  of 
the  people-caste  has  two  wives  {ihdrye\  and  a  true  son,  Mike 
his  self,  is  born  of  each.;}: 

These  low-boni  wives  were  then  really  concubines,  except  in 
the  people-caste.  The  fact  that  only  the  first  married  wife 
(when  the  others  are  taken  in  caste-order)  may  be  wedded  by 
the  ceremonial  points  also  to  this.  There  is  a  plain  contradic- 
tion, in  both  Epic  and  legal  literature,  in  regard  to  the  eligibil- 
ity of  a  slave-woman  as  wife  of  a  'twice-born'  man,  which 
we  may  set  against  the  legends  that  show  us  the  sons  of  such 
offspring  held  in  esteem,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  custom 
was  not  unusual,  but  with  growing  strictness  of  caste  was  cen- 
sured, until  such  a  'wife'  became  virtually  a  mere  concubine.§ 

To  supersede  a  woman  by  marrying  a  second  wife  ('  over- 
marrying,'  as  the  Hindus  call  it)  is  allowed  only  when  the  first 
has  failed  in  her  duty,  i.  e.  not  borne  a  son,  or  been  faithless,  and 
the  like.  Divorce  is  allowed  only  in  cases  of  especial  provoca- 
tion.! We  may  hence  conclude  that  a  plurality  of  wives  was 
admitted  at  first  for  kings,  and  afterwards  extended  to  the 
ordinary  subject.  But  the  early  priests  appear  to  have  had 
two  or  more  equal  wives.  King  and  priest  subsequently  gave 
up  polygamy,  but  resorted  to  concubines  in  addition  to  the 
bigamy  and  trigamy  permitted.  No  verbal  distinction  makes 
this  clear,  however;   the  women  are  all  'wives.'     The  only 


*  lb.  8,  na  df^td  'ntataJ^  smjrtd  {gudrd) ;  51,  56 :  compare  M.  ix.  157. 

t  xiii.  48. 4 :  *  in  consequence  of  their  sharing  their  mothers'  family ' : 
compare  ib.  15. 

t  xiii.  48. 7, 8.  A  son  of  a  man  of  the  people-caste  by  a  slave- woman 
is  of  the  people-caste*  says  the  commentator.    Compare  ib.  49. 7-8. 

^  ^  A  slave-woman  may  be  a  wife  (of  one  of  the  upper  castes)  first  to 
satisfy  lust ;  but  others  deny  this ;  a  priest  that  has  a  son  by  a  slave- 
woman  must  undergo  penance/  xiii.  44. 11  fif.  ('a  priest  has  out  three 
wives,'  etc.).  The  commentator  refers  to  M.  iii.  l3;  Yaj.  i.  56,  as  *the 
other  men*. 

I  Jolly  (loc.  cit.,  p.  443),  alluding  to  M.  ix.  78,  rightly  says  that  the 
separation  is  rather  a  banishment  than  a  divorce. 
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women  really  forl>idden  the  king  by  formal  rule  are  prostitutes 
and  priests'  daughters  (xii.  90. 29-39) ;  and  a  Nisadi  woman 
is  called  a  '  wife '  even  of  a  priest  (i.  29. 3) ;  as  is  also  a  slave- 
woman  (ii.  21. 5).  The  restriction  is  but  a  rule  not  enforced, 
like  that  which  makes  a  nymph  guror  gurutard  (iii.46.41^. 
The  heroes  of  the  Epic  have  many  women  apiece,  and  each  is 
paired  with  one  real  wife,  so  soon  as  Krishna  is  exclusivelv 
taken  by  the  king.  But  the  possession  of  many  'wives'  is 
allowed  as  a  natural  right  of  men,  and  the  distinction  in  the 
meaning  of  'wives'  must  be  assumed  to  be  late.*  This  pas- 
sage sets  polyandry  against  polygamy.  '  Polygamy,'  it  is  said, 
'  is  not  wrong ;  but  it  is  a  very  great  wrong  in  women  to  trans- 
gress against  a  former  husband '  by  a  later  marriage.f 

Polyandry  seems  to  be  an  un- Aryan  custom  practiced  by  or 
assumed  for  the  chief  heroes  of-  the  Epic,  who,  nve  in  number, 
are  represented  as  marrying  one  wife,  much  against  the  girl's 
fathers  wish.  The  wife,  however,  soon  becomes  the  special 
wife  of  the  king,  and  subsequently  the  polyandrous  side  appears 
scarcely  noticeable ;  although  each  brother  is  said  to  have  had 
a  son  by  her.  It  is  a  custom  declared  to  be  against  all  good 
usage,  but  some  mythical  legends  are  cited  in  support  of  it,  and 
the  legal  objection  is  refuted  by  the  common  retort  '  right  is 
hard  to  distmguish ;'  but  in  adding,  as  the  pleader  does,  '  I  fol- 
low the  custom  of  the  ancients,'  the  advocate  of  polyandry  goes 
too  far,  for  it  is  as  flatly  said  '  this  custom  never  was  practiced 
by  the  ancients.':}: 

The  authority  of  legends  manufactured  for  proof  is  scarcely 
worth  quoting ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  in  one  of  the  instances 
cited,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Epic  heroes  themselves,  it  is  not 
polyandry  that  is  in  (juestion,  but  phratriogamy,  to  coin  a  word 
expressing  the  true  relation.  The  one  woman  marries  brothers; 
it  is  a  family-marriage.  The  first  case  cited  is  that  of  Jatila 
GautamT :  'she  is  said  in  an  old  tale  (purdna)  to  have  had 
seven  husbands.'  The  second  is  that  of  a  dryad  {rdrksl)  born 
of  a  saint,  'and  she  married  ten   brothers,  tlie  Pracetasas.'§ 

♦  The  constant  remarks  on  the  jealousy  of  wives,  the  fact  that  the 
only  ill  a  woman  fears  is  sdpatnakam,  may  be  noted,  as  e.  g.  in 
i.  8H3. 26  (in  31  the  usual  advice  '  never  trust  a  woman '). 

f  i.  158.  36  :  compare  i.  104.  35.  wliere  eka  eva  patih  is  the  rule  *  from 
now  on' ;  and  Ait.  Br.  iii.  23,  47,  48,  polygamy. 

X  Compare  i.  196.  5,  katham  ekd  bahundih  sydd  dhamnapatnl  net  sam- 
karah;  and  0  ;  also  ib.  195.27,  ekasya  bahvyo  vihita  mahi^ah  .  .  ndi 
'kasyd  hahavidi  piuhsnh  crCiyante  jKitayali  kvacit.  The  next  verse  re- 
peats that  this  is  *  opposed  to  the  world  and  the  Veda.'  See  also  ib.  195. 
29,  and  196.  8.  But  m  i.  202.  8,  Ipsitag  ca  giinah  strlndm  ekasya  bahu- 
bhartftd. 

^  i.  196. 13  if.  In  vs.  23,  polyandry  is  termed  baJmndm  ckapatnitd. 
The  legend  of  DraupadTs  repeated  wish  is  found  in  i.  197,  the  last  ten 
verses.    Compare  i.  104. 10,  two  brothers  have  one  wife. 
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One  of  the  law-books  says  that  '  the  wife  is  given  to  the  family,' 
but  adds  '  this  is  now  jforbidden  :'  a  statement,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  indi(;atin£j  tliat  polyandry  was  known  but  not  allowed; 
and  in  tlie  silence  of  other  authorities  we  may  assume  it  to 
have  been  im- Aryan.* 

Zimmer  thinks  that  polyandry  is  disproved  for  the  Vedic 
age  by  the  moral  tone  regarding  adultery ;  this  seems  to  me  a 
weak  proof ;  but  the  negative  evidence  furnished  by  the  Veda 
is  strong  enough  to  make  us  refuse  to  believe  that  such  a  cus- 
tom was  in  vogue.  As  to  the  morality  of  polyandry,  that 
depends  on  the  number  of  women  on  hand.  If  the  people  is 
still  an  invading  host,  the  number  of  men  is  far  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  women,  and  the  morality  implied  by  a  fonnal 
marriage  of  several  men  to  one  woman  is  greater  than  where 
the  woman  is  common  to  several  men  without  formality.  Some 
of  our  western  camps  would  be  morally  improved  by  a  little 
strict  polyandrv.t 

The  form  oi  marriage  is  distinct  from  the  kind  of  marriage. 
The  different  methods  or  means  of  maniage  are  grouped  by 
Epic  and  legal  rule  in  certain  divisions,  but  these  are  not  mar- 
riage ceremonies.  The  latter  scarcely  differed  much,  and,  as 
described  in  the  House-rules,  we  may  say  that  there  was  but 
one  form — as  we  should  say,  but  one  wedding  ceremony.  The 
characteristic  of  this  form  was,  as  explained  in  the  developed 
ritual,  a  three-fold  circumambulation  of  the  fire,  with  an  added 
inner  ceremony  of  seven  fonnal  steps ;  suitable  verses  and  sig- 
nificant gestures  (such  as  pouring  grain)  and  movements  (sucii 
as  mountmg  a  stone)  taking  place  at  the  same  time.  The  cere- 
monial is  generally  alluded  to  in  the  Epic  simply  as  the  '  rite  of 
seven  steps ;'  and  the  supposition  is  natural  that  the  long  ritual 
with  its  three  circumambulations  and  the  seven-step  ceremony 
added  is  really  but  a  later  phase,  in  which  a  distinct  ntual,  at  first 
differing  from  the  '  seven  steps,'  has  at  last  embraced  the  latter, 
which  was  originally  enough  in  itself  to  constitute  a  wedding 
ceremony.    Something  of  tlie  same  prevalence  of  another  popu- 

*  The  use  made  of  the  rule  in  Ap.  ii.  10. 27.  8,  from  which  the  above  is 
taken,  is  for  niyoga ;  the  levirate  law  is  declared  inapplicable  now,  but 
was  applicable  of  old,  because  kuldya  hi  strl  pradlyata  ity  upadiganti, 
the  woman  is  given  not  to  the  husband  alone*  but  to  his  family,  and 
therefore,  if  he  fail  to  beget  offspring,  his  brother  may  form  a  connu- 
bial relation  with  her  for  this  purpose.  The  tales  alK>ve  are  of  course 
cited  only  to  indicate  what  seemea  to  the  composers  a  fitting  state  of 
things. 

f  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  polyandry  was  frequently  practiced  in 
ancient  times  in  India ;  the  only  question  is,  was  it  ever  admitted 
among  the  Aryans  ?  In  some  parts  of  India  a  plurality  of  husbands  is 
more  common  than  of  wives — even  as  many  as  seven.  Here,  too,  we 
find  that  the  joint  husbands  are  always  brothers  (Report  of  J.  Davy  on 
the  Kandyan  country  in  1821).     It  is  also  a  Tibetan  custom. 
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lar  view  remaining  in  the  Epic  long  after  tlie  formal  enuncia- 
tion of  the  ritual  remains  in  the  ritnal'g  directions  how  to  elect 
a  girl  by  getting  her  to  select  among  certain  clods  of  earth,  and 
thus  prognosticate  her  fitness  for  wifehood,  over  against  the 
loose  admonition  of  the  Epic  that  she  should  have  '  good 
marks.'* 

Arbitrary  rules  and  law  are  the  following :  not  to  marry  a 

firl  that  does  not  love  in  return ;  not  to  marry  if  one's  elder 
rother  remains  unmarried ;  not  to  marry  a  girl  whose  elder 
sister  is  unmarried ;  not  to  marry  without  the  father's  consent 
(against  marriage  by  robbery) — these  rules  of  law  are  all  vio- 
lated in  practice.f 

The  ordinary  kinds  of  marriage,  the  means  by  wliich  the 
girl  is  acquired,  do  not  seem  to  differ  much  from  those  gener- 
ally practiced  the  world  over.  The  lover  asks  the  girl  to 
marry  him.  Either  she  says  she  will  and  does  so  at  once,  or 
she  is  coy  and  says  '  ask  my  father.'  The  father's  consent  is 
legally  assumed  as  necessary  even  in  the  case  of  a  goddess.  In 
decency  the  girl  must  be  given  to  the  lover  by  her  guardian.^ 

It  was  this  means  by  which  the  girl  was  acquired  that  made 
to  the  Hindu  legislator  the  diiference  in  kinds  of  marriages. 

♦  The  /Sil^ra-niles,  with  Bimilar  but  not  always  identical  ritual,  are 
given  5.gv.  G.  S.  i.  7 ;  Gtobh.  G.  S.  ii.  1 ;  Ap.  G.  S.  ii.  4,  6,  etc.  The  first 
notes  as  a  prefatory  remark  that  the  rituals  are  very  different  in  detail ; 
the  incorporation  of  the  *  seven  steps '  is  shown,  e.  g.  Ap;  loc.  cit.  ii.  4. 17; 
Qaiikh.  G.  S.  i.  14. 5 ;  Par.  G.  S.  i.  8. 1.  The  loose  expression  of  the  Epic  is 
given  in  iii. 297.  28,  ndptapadam  vu'iitram  ;  xiii.51.«^,  id.:  and  often. 
As  the  ritual  embodies  a  pan-Aryan  rite  (for  circumambulation  of  fire, 
stepping  upon  a  stone,  and  other  details,  are  shared  by  other  Aryan 
peoples),  we  may  perhaps  see  in  the  seven-steps  rite  a  foreign  element 
incorporated  later  into  the  Aryan  community.  The  8tei>8  are  strictly  not 
round  the  fire,  but  to  the  north.  According  to  rule,  the  pair  take  hands 
only  when  of  equal  caste  ;  as  otherwise  a  woman  of  warrior-caste  holds 
an  arrow  ;  of  people -caste,  a  goad  ;  of  slave-caste,  the  hem  of  the  groom's 
garment.  In  practice,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  king  we<iding  a  priest's 
daughter,  the  expression  *  takes  lier  by  the  hand  and  lives  with  her '  is 
indicative  simply  of  an  informal  marriage:  Jagrdha  vidhivat  pmidv 
uvdsa  ca  tayd  aaha  {gakimtalayd),  i.  78. 20 :  cf.  ib.  47. 5.  A  most  inter- 
esting view  of  the  pan-Aryan  ritual  has  appeared  of  late  (1888),  Die 
Hochzeitsbrduche  der  Esten,  etc.,  bv  Schroeder.  For  India  especially, 
compare  Haas  (Ind.  Stud.  v.  321),  who  thinks  the  seven  st-eps  are  first  of 
general  character  to  solemnize  any  pact,  as  of  friendship  between  two 
men  (so  above),  but  regards  this  also  as  pan-Aryan.  See  above,  on 
xiii.  44.  55. 

f  Compare  xiii.  106. 22 ;  and  xii.  34. 27  ;  a').  27  ff..  for  fasting  to  secure 
the  girl's  love ;  and  the  rule  of  not  marrying  before  the  elder  brother. 
The  latter  is  a  very  venial  sin,  for  after  a  time  the  pair  live  together, 
though  at  first  the  younger  brother  expiates  his  sin  by  a  penalty.  If 
the  elder  was  fallen  from  grace,  this  bar  was  raised. 

X  Says  a  maiden  in  i.  63. 75 :  viddhi  mdih  kctnydih  sadd  piti'va^dnu- 
gdm;  says  a  nymph  to  her  lover  in  i.  172. 24,  ydcasva  pitaram  mama 
8a  cet  hdniayate  ddtuih  tatxi  mdm  hhavi^ydmi  te.  In  iii.  224. 6,  a  goddess 
cannot  be  married  without  varaddndt  pituly    So  i.  81. 26. 
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Either  the  lover  paid  for  the  girl  with  the  customary  yoke  of 
oxen,  or  he  ran  away  with  her,  or  he  was  elected  by  her,  etc. 
Purchase,  robbery,  and  formal  election  are  the  Epic  means  of 
marriage,  until  the  late  scenes  already  discussed,  where,  far 
from  buying  the  girl,  the  suitor  was  rewarded  by  receiving  a 
fortune  with  his  wife.  Of  tliese  kinds  of  marriage  the  most 
popular  in  the  Epic  is  the  knightly  election.  This  custom  does 
not  appear  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  or  on  the  decline ;  it  is 
not  looked  upon  as  an  ancient  rite  passing  away,  but  as  modem 
custom.  Indeed,  all  the  paraphernalia,  the  brilliant  court,  the 
invited  kings,  the  gifts  to  tlie  suitors,  the  martial  contest,  show 
a  period  devoted  to  pageants,  and  not  a  relic  of  an  antique 
usage.  Choosing  a  lover  was  of  course  a  maid's  right  from 
ancient  times,  but  the  technical  self-choice  or  election  of  the 
Epic  with  all  the  knightly  ceremony  seems  of  recent  growth. 
Besides  the  chief  heroines,  many  others  are  incidentally  referred 
to  as  having  had  an  election  ;  and  the  common  expression  used 
of  a  woman  '  given  in  the  election '  shows  its  frequency.  The 
girl,  as  said  above,  is  either  virtually  given  before  the  so-called 
election,  or  makes  her  election  and  is  then  given.* 

The  pseudo^lection  ceremony  permits  the  girl  to  reject  at 
the  outset  any  unfavorable  suitor.f  In  this  pseudo-election 
there  was  no  decision  but  that  of  the  strength  of  the  combatant. 
If,  as  in  the  case  of  DamayantI,  she  has  a  real  election,  the  girl, 
after  selecting  from  among  the  assembled  suitors  (whose  names 
and  ranks  have  previously  been  called  aloud  by  the  herald),:}:  ad- 
vances and  signifies  her  choice  by  grasping  the  hem  of  the  suc- 
cessful suitors  robe,  and  laying  a  wreath  on  his  shoulder. 
After  this  ceremony  is  over  comes  the  wedding.  The  wed- 
ding-feast is  very  free,  the  bride  pouring  out  liquor  for  the  men 
and  stimulating  them  to  carouse.  In  some  cases  the  defeated 
suitors  remain  and  share  the  feast  and  the  host's  gifts.§ 

*  Thus,  in  iii.  293. 33,  a  king  says  '  you  choose  a  husband,  and  I  will 
give  him  to  you.'  Compare  i.  165. 7;  iii.  12. 116:  incidentally,  i.  112. 3 
( jpi^rd  svayarhvare  dattd  duhitd) ;  i.  95. 76  {kanydrh  svayarfivardl  lebhe) ; 
vii.  172. 38,  etc.  The  man  *  elects  *  as  well  as  the  woman,  and  often  the 
girFs  choosing  is  represented  as  a  last  resort,  because  no  man  has 
chosen  her. 

!Thu8  Krishna  refuses  Ka^iathe  right  of  trying  to  win  her,  i.  185. 1 1  fiP. 
ktrtyantdne^  ndmasu,  i.  102. 6 ;  nirdi^amdne^  vare^^  v.  120. 5. 
In  the  latest  period,  as  in  the  election  described  by  Bilha^a,  the  points 
of  the  suitors  are  given  by  an  old  woman  who  accompanies  the  girl  into 
the  hall  (BQhler*s  V ikramafikadevacarita).    Ck>mpare  iii.  57. 27-40. 

^  From  other  tales.  In  i.  184. 11,  a  divyo  mahohaval}^ ;  in  i.  198. 15^17, 
*  alter  the  wedding,'  gifts  are  given  to  the  warriors.  The  seers  and 
astrologers  receive  gifts  at  the  same  time.  iv.  72. 28  (liquors  drunk  at  a 
wedding).  *  Wedding  and  carouse '  go  together  if  dvdna  may  bear  the 
interpretation  of  *  invitation  to  carouse '  given  to  it  by  the  P.  w.  in  xiii. 
63. 33  (dvdhdc  ca  vivdhdg  ca).  Apropos  of  Prith&'s  remark  that  Drau- 
padi  is  *  an  alms'  and  must  be  divided  bv  the  brothers,  compare  the  tale 
m  i.  13. 29,  where  a  priest  begs  for  a  wife  as  bhik^d.  Compare  R.  ii.  66. 
38,  putrabhik§djh  dehi,  '  give  a  son  as  an  alms.' 
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The  poet  intends  ns  to  believe  tliat  the  election  is  meant  only 
for  the  warrior-caste,  but  there  takes  place  an  ej>i8ode  which 
seems  to  show  an  equal  participation  by  tlie  priests.     For,  dis- 

fuised  as  priests,  the  suitor  and  his  brothers  (in  the  oAse  of 
Krishna's  election)  enter  the  lists  and  tight.  The  appearance 
of  armed  priests  does  not  provoke  opjwsition  until  the  contest 
is  decided  in  their  favor.  Then  the  rule  is  made  tliat  priests 
shall  never  again  l)e  allowed  to  enter  an  election.  We  have 
here  at  tirst  the  same  matter-of-course  acceptance  of  warrior- 
priests  as  in  the  case  of  Kripa  the  son  of  tlie  priest,  wlio,  l)eing 
found  as  an  infant  by  a  soldier,  Hendcara^  was,  on  a(»count  of 
his  nobility  of  appearance  and  his  accomj)animent  of  bow  and 
arrow,  at  once  supposed  to  be  the  'son  of  a  priest  who  knew 
the  science  of  arms.'* 

The  other  popular  form  of  marriage  is  illustrated  by  Arjuna's 
stealing  of  Subhadnl.  lie  simply  runs  away  with  her.  Subse- 
quently the  wedding  takes  place  in  a  regular  manner.  This 
method  is  not  among  those  condemned,  but  it  is  not  looked  on 
with  favor,  exce]>t  for  the  warrior.  The  six  other  metliods  are 
divided  illogical ly,  according  as  they  are  bad  or  for  separate 
CAstes.  Of  these,  the  marriage  by  sale  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. The  ' eight  marriages  allowed  by  law'  are,  according 
to  the  schedule,  tliat  of  Brahma,  the  godly,  the  sages',  the  crea- 
tor's, the  devils',  the  Gandharvas',  the  tiends',  and  the  demons' 
{brd/tmUy  ddhui^  drsa^  prdjdpatya^  dnura^  (jdmlharra^  rdksam^ 
pdlqd4Hi\  The  legality  is,  according  to  Mami  (here  (juoted),  in 
j)roportioii  to  their  priority  on  the  list.  A  priest  may  be  mar- 
ried by  the  tii-st  four;  a  warrior,  by  the  hrst  six;  but  kings 
may  marrv  bv  the  tiends"  rite :  the  devils'  rite  is  for  men  of  the 
people  and  slaves.  It  is  then  said  that  three  are  leiral  and  two 
are  illegal,  out  of  (the  last)  tive  of  these;  and  the  (lemons'  rite 
and  the  devils'  rite  are  absolutely  forbi<l(len  ;  while  the  tiends' 
and  the  (landharvas'  rites  are  allowed  a  warrior  (eoinpare  M. 
iii.2:^).  The  tirst  two  tit  only  a  priest,  for  the  marriage  *  of 
Brahma'  and  'the  godly'  are  simply  gifts  to  ])riests,  the  tirst 
as  a  free  gift,  the  second  as  a  fee  for  sacriticial  work.  These 
women  did  not  necessarily  become  wives,  for  in  the  word  mar- 
riaire  here  we  must  understand  in  the  broadest  sense  anv  means 
(►f  connubial  connection,  and  a  marriatre-rite  is  not  meant.  It 
was  free  to  the  priest  to  marry  the  girl  so  acc^uired  (jr  not,  hut 


*  ilvijn  (Ihan n rrnld nta(/a ,  i.  180.  Ki  (conipan'  19.  {jitnttimo  lUnfinirrrdn- 
pttro  'bhavnt).  It  is.  liowevor,  of  courst^  said  tliat  *  priests  lia\  t-  no  rijj^ht 
111  election  ;  this  is  only  for  warriors.'  and  a  Revelation  is^iven  to  prov(» 
it,  i.  1S9.  7  (a(//JA*r7;7/,  liere  and  xii.  297. 'i.')).  Compare  il>.  1 1  (law  of  ex- 
eluding  l)riests).  The  (juoted  '  Revelations.'  {'nifis,  in  the  K|>ie  are  often, 
as  in  tlie  ease  of  cpioted  Manu  verses,  merely  lii's  stren;::lheiHMl  ]>y  va^^ne 
but  grave  authority. 
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the  giving  is  not  in  itself  a  marriage.  Six  means  of  getting  a 
woman  are  left.  The  first  is  the  sages',  the  inherited  method, 
and  is  described  as  the  purchase  of  a  girl  by  a  pair  or  two  of  oxen 
(see  above ).  The  creator's  way  is  described  as  the  giving  of  a  girl 
with  formal  verbal  ceremonies.  The  next  is  the  devils',  where 
the  girl  is  sold  for  as  much  as  the  suitor  can  pay  (this  is  for  slaves 
and  the  people-caste).  The  Gandharvas'  method  of  union  is  free 
cohabitation  without  ceremony  (the  one  recommended  here). 
The  two  last  are  reprehended,  and  are  only  admitted  because  of 
the  necessity  of  filling  up  the  category  with  missing  methods  of 
sexual  connection :  the  '  fiends'  method '  being  to  steal  and  vio- 
late a  girl ;  the  demon's,  to  rape  her  when  she  is  asleep  or 
drunk.  Another  list,  and  Manu,*  compared  with  this,  sliow 
complete  confusion ;  moreover,  the  fourtn  in  the  new  Epic  list 
is  disj)laced  by  the  election,  put  last.  I  have  elsewhere  pointed 
out  the  confusion  in  the  '  legality '  of  these  lists,t  and  Feer,  in  the 
essay  alluded  to  above,  p.  345,  has  tried  by  various  substitutions 
to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  in  the  Epic.  The  same  difticulty 
exists  in  the  Manavm  text,  for  here  tne  s^vayamvard  (compare 
patimvara)  is  recognized  simply  as  the  girl  that  elects  her  own 
nusband  (M.  ix.  92),  but  the  '  election '  is  not  on  the  formal  list. 
It  is  especially  urged  in  other  parts  of  the  Epic  that  the  'fiends' ' 
manner  of  securing  a  girl  is  proper  for  warriors. J 

Still  another  list  gives  us  (xiii. 44.  3  ff.)  the  term  Isfitra^  or 
method  peculiar  to  the  w^arrior,  as  the  one  immediately  after 
the  one  tor  the  priests  {Jyrdhnia\  and  it  is  described  as  where 
a  bride  is  given  according  to  the  custom  of  the  family,  and  is 
differentiated  from  the  raksasa^  with  which  in  the  Sutras  this 
name  seems  identical.  The  three  lawful  forms  are  here  the 
hrdkma^  Isdtra^  and  gdndlmrva^  and  the  two  unlawful  ones  are 
dsura  and  pdigdca^  rdksasa.  It  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
reader  that  prdjdpatya  is  identical  with  svayamvara^  with 
which  it  interchanges  in  the  lists  above ;  and  this  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  in  another  passage  from  the  same  book  as 
the  last  (juotation  we  find  drsa^  prdjdpatya^  and  dsura  given  as 
the  three  lawful  forms  (xiii.  19.  2),  for  the  priestly,  knightly, 

♦  i.  73. 8  ff . ;  i.  102. 12  ff. ;  M.  iii.  27  ff. 

\  In  *  Manu  in  the  Mahabharata.* 

X  i.  219. 22,  Krishna  advises  Arjuna  to  carry  off  his  sister,  although 
she  was  holding  an  election.  In  i.  102. 16,  we  read  that  warriors  come 
to  an  election,  out  the  knowing  ones  declare  that  *the  best  way  is  to 
carry  off  the  girl  by  force.'  Yet  the  free  love  implied  in  the  Gan- 
dharvas' method  is  also  recommended  as  *  best  for  a  warrior,'  and  that 
by  a  priest,  i.  78. 27.  As  to  the  purchase  given  as  a  form  for  the  under 
castes,  it  is  urged,  as  shown  above,  that  the  purchase  must  be  in  the 
form  of  a  gift — a  ddna,  not  a  vikraya  (i.  102. 12) ;  yet  the  dr^a  connec- 
tion was  originally  for  all  what  the  dsura  was  later  for  the  people-caste, 
a  sale. 
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and  mercantile  castes,  apparently.  Of  course  prdjapatya  is  a 
late  name,  by  analogy  with  hrdhma^  which  in  turn  was  mis- 
understood as  '  Bralima's  rite,'  though  really  '  for  the  priests,' 
as  ksdt7*a  is  ^for  the  warrior.'  '  The  difference  may,  however, 
have  been  merely  in  the  verses  recited.  In  the  Sutras  we 
And  at  first  six  marriages  mentioned,  of  which  the  first  three 
are  in  agreement  with  Manu ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  are 
respectively  the  gdndhm*va^  ksdtra^  and  rndmisa  {=d8ura)j 
ac<5ording  to  Vasishtha.  To  sum  up,  we  have  two  peculiar 
methods  of  acquiring  a  girl  open  to  a  priest.  He  must  not 
steal  or  buy  lier,  but  may  receive  her  as  a  free  gift  or  as  a  fee. 
There  is  one  method,  called  the  sages'  method,  where  a  girl  is 
sold  for  a  yoke  of  cattle.  This  last  is  the  only  method  Known 
to  the  Greeks,  but  is  reprehended,  although  acknowledged  as 
an  ancient  custom,  by  the  Hindu  law-givers.  There  is  one 
unceremonious  connection,  equivalent  to  a  free-love  union. 
There  is  one  method  called  especially  the  warrior's,  where  a 
girl  is  stolen  by  force.  The  next  method  is  to  buy  the  girl  for 
money.*  There  remains  the  forbidden  ratpe  and  the  ceremoni- 
ous y>m/^</>tf^ytf.  As  no  real  wife  is  made  without  a  wedding, 
we  may  take  this  to  be  the  simplest  explanation  of  allowed 
household  connection  with  women.  Deaucting  the  first  two 
for  priests,  the  third,  preserved,  although  disliked,  as  an  ancient 
rule,  we  have  the  coimection  recognized  for  concubines  who  had 
no  wedding  ceremony  :  one  for  the  warriors,  by  force ;  one  for 
the  merchants,  by  wealth.  Connection  by  free-love  and  ])y 
force  might  afterwards  be  ratified  ])y  a  wedding,  and  the  girl 
then  becomes  a  wife.  Thus  (xiii.44.  24  ff.),  we  find  that  a  girl 
may  be  sold  for  connubial  connection,  and  the  man  is  not  to 
blame  if  he  has  the  wedding-rite  performed.  Had  the  Epic 
election  been  an  old  ceremony,  we  should  doubtless  find  it  in 
the  earlier  law-literature,  nor  find  .s-^vat/am ra rd  (kept  till  late) 
merely  as  a  girl  that  clioosesf — that  is,  not  one  given  by  her 
parents.  In  the  second  list  of  the  Epic  we  find  too  that  the 
election  is  used  in  a  very  free  way,  rather  apj)lica])le  to  the 
man  than  to  the  woman  :  thus,  Htjayum  kaiit/d  varaydindsa  is 
used  bv  the  suitor.:}:  It  is  well-nigh  iin])ossible  to  suppose  that 
the  knightly  election  connnon  in  the  Epic  could  have  been  a 
usual  ceremony  in  earlier  times,  or  we  should  see  traces  of  it  in 
the  earlier  literature  ;  but  here  we  find  onlv  that  the  ijirl  chooses 

*  Vas.  i.  2»  ff. 

t  Compare  M.  ix.  90-92  ;  Ag.  P.  226  (1  ff.  on  bt'trothal,  and)  41,  adaiHlyCi 
stri  bhaved  rdjila  vara yanti  patim  svayam.  Compare  V.  P.  iii.  10.  The 
election  is  the  common  form  in  aU  late  legends,  as  in  V.  V.  iv.  2.  The 
girl  is  called  self-given  (svai/amdaftd)  although  she  has  nothing  to  say 
in  the  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  Arjunakii.  Var.  P.  8.  9. 

X  i.  102. 11, 14 ;  but  in  3,  kanyCih  .  .  (^'ii^rava  tfahitd  ri'ijvCmd  vdi  svayam 
varum.    Pritha  '  elected  '  a  husband  because  none  *  elected  '  her. 
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a  husband ;  nothing  of  the  great  state  and  show  of  the  Epic 
ceremony.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  identification  of 
the  Epic  election  as  a  later  magnificent  form  of  that  method 
known  to  the  law  as  one  with  a  ceremony,  and  seemingly 
synonymous  with  it  in  our  two  earliest  Epic  lists,  is  well-nign 
certain.  Again,  as  the  Epic  election  is  common  in  the  latest 
period,  if  assumed  for  a  very  early  one  it  must  have  existed  at 
the  time  when  the  Greek  ooservers  described  India,  and  been 
continuously  before  the  people.  The  Greeks  know  nothing  of 
it,  however;  or  are  we  to  suppose  that  even  historical  sketches 
of  the  late  kings  (such  as  of  Vikramaditya)  would  have  de- 
scribed as  historical  elaborate  election-scenes  entirely  unknown 
to  that  age  ? 

On  reviewing  the  Sutra  literature  on  the  subject  of  wifehood, 
we  find  much  the  same  confusion  as  in  the  Epic.  Several 
wives  are  implied,  without  limit ;  again,  a  son  bom  of  a  slave- 
woman  is  an  outcast ;  a  slave-woman  is  '  for  pleasure,  not  for 
duty;'  yet  'some'  permit  a  slave-woman  to  be  the  wife  of 
a  priest.* 

As  to  methods  of  obtaining  a  girl,  only  Gautama_and  Bau- 
dhSyana  add  t\\e  prmdpatya  B,nd  pdigdca'  while  Apastamba 
and  Vasishtha  give  the  four  usually  given  first  (as  above),  with 
the  fifth  and  sixth  in  Apastamba,  substituting  dsura  and  rdksasa 
for  the  mdnusa  and  Ic^dtra  of  Vasishtha.  These  two,  accord- 
ing to  Baudhayana,  are  a  warrior's,  and  he  goes  on  erroneously 
to  claim  gdndnm*va  for  the  people-caste,  whereas  it  is  evident 
that  the  gdjidharva  is  meant  as  a  warrior-mode,  and  the  dsura 
as  one  for  the  people.  Sale  is  condemned.  Apastamba  enjoin- 
ing that  '  the  gift  should  be  returned.'  Ajvalayana's  House- 
rules  are  as  late  as  Gautama's  and  Baudhayana's  laws  in  recog- 
nizing all  eight  processes  of  acquisition.  Most  of  the  House- 
rules  Ignore  these  formal  distinctions.f 

The  rdksasa  or  Irsdtra  seems  to  be  the  earliest  method  recog- 
nized for  warriors :  that  is,  simple  robbery,  traits  of  the 
original  form  being  still  recognizable  in  the  completed  ritual. 
Then  came  the  prdjdpatf/a,  a  civilized  marriage  for  the  same 
caste,  alternating  with  the  election,  in  Epic  state  and  ceremonial. 
The  jprdjdpatya  form  is  exclusively  for  priests  and  warriors  in 
the  earlier  texts,  and  in  the  later  substitution  of  woman's 
svayamvara  is  probably  practicable  only  to  the  latter. 

rischel,  Veaische  ^tivdieii^  p.  30,  would  show  that  the 
svatjarhvara  is  mentioned  in  the  Rig- Veda,  and  seeks  to  dis- 
prove my  assertion,  as  stated  in  the  abstract  of  this  essay  given 

*  Compare  e.  g.  G.  xxviii.  16 ;  B.  i.  8. 16. 2  flf. ;  ii.  1.  2. 7 ;  Vas.  i.  24-26  ; 
xviii.  18. 

t  G.  iv.  1  ff.;  Ap.  ii.  5. 11. 17 ;  6. 13. 12 ;  Vfis.  i.  80  ff.;  B.  i.  11. 20. 1  ff.;  21. 
2 ;  Agv.  i.  6. 
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in  the  Proceedings  for  October,  1886,  that  tlie  svayamvara 
came  from  the  prdjapatya.  I  was  speaking;  then,  as  now,  not 
of  the  simple  choice  oi  a  husband  by  a  prl,  but  of  the  Epic 
ceremony  known  as  svayamvara;  nor  did  I  intend  to  take  the 
trouble  to  prove  that  girls  did  not  choose  their  husbands  before 
the  Epic  era,  but  undertook  to  show  the  origin  of  the  scenes 
such  as  are  given  on  occasion  of  tlie  marriage  of  Epic  heroes — 
this  being  the  teclmical  svayamvara,  the  only  one  under  dis- 
cussion. I  admit,  however,  that  the  abstract  does  not  make 
dear  that  I  was  treating  of  this  alone,  though  to  prove  that  a 
simple  choosing  of  a  lover  was  known  in  early  times  would 
appear  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  is  right  to  say  that 
leer's  essay  (quoted  above)  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  substi- 
tution of  jyrdjapatva  for  svayamvara,  although  this  essay  was 
unknown  to  me  when  mv  paper  was  written.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Pischel  means,  as  he  seems  to  do,  that  the  state  svayam- 
vara is  proved  by  his  citations  from  the  Rig- Veda,  I  think 
he  is  wrong.  He  shows  that  Surya  chose  the  Ajvins  as 
husbands,  but  not  tliat  tliis  was  a  ceremony  capable  of  compari- 
son with  the  Epic  svayamvara.  In  regard  to  the  different 
kinds  of  marriage,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  fiends',  raksasa, 
implies  a  kind  of  exogamy ;  it  is  the  theft  of  a  girl  from  an 
outside  family ;  while  the  perhaps  equally  old  purchase  (though 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  without  much  reason,  that  pur- 
chase is  a  recent  rite)  is  the  method  of  gaining  a  girl  at  home. 
Now  between  these  stands  what  I  call  above  a  civilized  form, 
the  only  fonn  corresponding  to  a  modem  marriage  on  the 
whole  legal  list — that  is,  where  the  girl  in  neither  rajx^l,  stolen, 
bought,  nor  given  to  a  priest  as  a  gift  (Blave)  or  fee,  Imt  where 
a  lover,  with  the  approbation  of  the  father  and  with  his  bless- 
ing, is  presented  with  the  girl.  This  is  the  prdjdpafya^  so 
called,  and  the  *gift  of  the  girP  here  differs  essentially  from 
the  honorary  gift  to  a  priest  as  a  token  of  res])ect  or  as  a  fee. 
In  the  first  two  cases  of  priests'  marriages,  we  have  the  girls'  re- 
gards left  out  of  aecomit ;  she  is  a  present,  like  any  chattel,  and 
tlie  warrior  is  excluded  from  this  *rite.'  But  the  prdjd- 
patya,  as  Manu  says,  is  legal  for  any  caste ;  and  he  emphasizes 
this  by  giving  several  wrong  opinions  beside  his  own.  Whether 
the  SiHiyamvara  came  from  the  prdjdpatya  or  not,  it  is  evident 
that  the  only  method  of  going  througli  with  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries of  a  wedding  that  corresponds  in  our  legal  list  to  the 
acquaintance  and  consent  |)resnp])osed  by  the  lIoiiK'-rnles  as 
having  existed  before  the  wedding  cerenKniy  is  this  method 
called  prdjdpatya  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  our  Epic  elec- 
tion we  have  nothing  but  a  peaceful  exhibition,  and  conseijiient 
attainment  of  consent,  preliminary  also  to  wedding-rite.  There 
is,  excepting  prdjdpatya^  no  method  on  the  list,  which  ex]>lains 
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all  possible  means  of  acquisition,  to  tell  us  how  a  peaceful 
villager  makes  arrangements  to  get  married ;  but  this  term 
designates  the  ordinary  vulgar  method  of  village-life,  equally 
old  with  sale.  This,  transferred  to'  a  brilliant  romantic  court, 
becomes  the  election  of  the  Epic,  in  which  is  no  real  strife  or 
remnant  of  rob-marriage,  as  Pischel  thinks,  but  a  knightly  en- 
tertainment, in  which  the  fair  lady  selects  her  knight  from  the 
many  that  offer  themselves ;  or  they  hold  a  tournament  and 
she  IS  the  prize  of  the  winner :  a  court  ceremonial  and  chivalric 
state  characterizing  the  whole  exhibition.  Thence  it  is  that  she 
is  sometimes  called  vlryaq^dJcd  /  the  price  the  lover  pays  is  his 
bravery,  as  if  a  substitution  of  a  feat  of  arms  for  a  sale.  In  the 
rob-marriage  of  Bhishma  (as  proxy),  the  svayamva/ra  is  used 
both  of  the  man's  electing  and  in  this  technical  sense  of  the 
woman.  When  the  word  means  simply  that  a  girl  elects 
one  suitor  at  cost  of  others,  it  is  doubtless  as  old  as  love; 
but  when  it  means  what  it  implies  in  the  Epic  descriptions, 
it  indicates  a  state  of  society  as  far  removed  from  a  period 
when  brides  were  won  by  robbery  as  the  state  of  the 
Augustine  age  from  the  Sabine  rape.  It  indicates  further, 
with  its  dovsry  instead  of  bride-sale,  a  period  when  it  was  no 
longer  a  privilege  to  the  suitor  to  grant  him  possession  of  the 
girl,  but  an  honor  to  the  girl's  family,  for  which,  although  the 
Knights  contended  for  herliand,  her  royal  father  was  wilUng  to 
pay  handsomely.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  stories  of  the 
Epic  speak  of  elections  proves  very  little  in  regard  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  custom,  for  the  long  stories  like  that  of  Dama- 
yanti  bear  no  trace  of  great  antiquity,  the  simplicity  of  the 
latter's  style,  honoring  oi  the  old  ffods,  etc.,  showing  nigh  art 
rather  than  natural  simplicity,  wnerein  many  incongruities 
indicate  a  later  age  than  that  pretended.  Of  these  tmes  the 
gist  is  old,  the  form  is  late.  The  question  of  exogamy  just 
raised  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  satisfactorily  answered 
by  Jolly  in  the  essay  quoted  above.  He  regards  the  presence 
01  the  rape  as  a  legitimate  form  of  marriage  on  the  legal  list  as 
proof  that  exogamy  was  regarded  as  a  duty  in  older  tunes  (p. 
430).  I  cannot  assent  to  this.  It  was  a  custom,  a  privilege, 
but  not  a  duty.  There  is  no  proof  that  exogamy  was  ever  (as 
elsewhere)  a  required  means  oi  marriage. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  husband  toward  the  wife  is  to  keep 
her  pleased  and  amused,  that  she  may  be  a  cheerful  '  lamp  in 
the  house ;'  for  '  without  a  wife  the  house  is  empty,'  or  is  '  like 
a  dreary  forest.'  The  estimation  of  the  wife  may  be  known  by 
a  few  more  such  remarks,  which  may  as  well  be  grouped  to- 
gether :  '  a  man's  highest  good  is  a  wife ;'  ^  there  is  no  medicine 
equal  to  a  wife,  no  iriend  like  a  wife,  no  refuge  like  a  wife ;' 
'  one's  self  resides  in  the  son,  one's  wife  is  a  friend  given  by 
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God ;'  '  happy  are  those  that  have  wives,  the  highest  good ;' 
'  reverend  are  women,  sacred  lamps  in  the  house ;  wives  are  the 
joy  of  a  house,  and  should  therefore  be  guarded  well.'  I  have 
given  above  some  platitudes  of  misogynistic  character,  and 
pointed  out  that  all  the  glory  was  for  woman  as  wife,  when  on 
the  other  side  equal  extravagance  reigns.  But  these  citations 
must  suffice  for  such  a  theme.*  The  wife  was  to  the  Hindu  not 
only  flesh  of  his  flesh,  but  soul  of  his  soul.  In  bearing  a  son 
she  bore  her  husband,  and  is  therefore  called  d/iutrl  and  janini^ 
because  she  has  incorporated  and  borne  anew  the  husband's  self, 
and  has,  therefore,  tecome  identical  with  it.f  Matrimonial  re- 
lations being  freely  discussed,  as  indicated  above  on  mdithuna, 
we  find  the  general  rule  laid  down  that  a  husband  must  be  re- 
garded as  guilty  who  does  not  please  liis  wife  in  this  regard. 
'  To  leave  a  woman  full  of  love  is  blamed ;'  '  the  same  as  one 
that  commits  abortion  is  he  that  fails  to  have  marital  connec- 
tion \vith  a  love-tilled  wife,  when  secretly  besought.':}: 

It  is  no  woman- worship,  however,  but,  if  properly  analyzed, 
man-worship,  that  j^rompts  this  honor  to  woman,  i.  e.  to  wife. 
For  it  is  the  incarnate  husband  that  makes  the  wife  glorious. 
And  if  we  turn  to  the  other  side,  we  see  this  more  plainly. 
The  husband  is  the  protector ;  he  is  the  woinan's  god.  Here 
and  hereafter  he  is  the  woman's  sole  hope  and  possession.  '  In 
the  next  world  a  woman's  sole  possession  is  her  husband  ;  he  is 
her  chief  ornament ;  she  has  no  divinity  equal  to  a  husband ; 
he  is  her  highest  divinity ;  there  is  no  refuge,  no  jov,  no  pro- 
tector like  a  husband.'$$  In  aecc^rd  witli  this,  most  o^  the  laud 
of  women  is  transfcral)le  to  the  husband :  '  when  the  husl)and  is 
pleased,  the  divinities  are  pleased,'  etc.  (xii.  145. ;]).     The  song 

*They  are  from  v.  33.  88  :  xii.  144.  5  ff . :  ib.  267.  31  ;  343.18;  iii.  61.29- 
30;  313.72;  i.  74.  42-48  ;  iv.2. 17;  v.  38.  11  (compare  M.  ix.  26,  strfyah 
griyah). 

t  Another  derivation  from  the  same  passage,  xii.  267.  32  If.,  is  ambd 
(ingdndih  vardhandt.  In  iV).  35  we  find  it  stated  tliat  mOtCi  jnndti  yad 
gotram  Dtdtd  Jdndfi  yasya  salj,  mdtur  hharaymnCttrt'tja  prltih  snehah 
piiiih  prajdh—Rs  if  the  mother  alone  could  tell  the  family  and  father. 
With  Ait.  Br.  vii.  13  ff.,  on  Jdyd,  compare  *  the  wife  is  Jdyd  because  her 
husband  is  born  ijdyate)  in  her ;  tbe  wife's  wifeshij)  is  in  tliis.  that  the 
husband  is  born  of  her;  the  wife  is  half  of  the  man,  the  root  of  his 
heaven,'  iv.  21.  40  IT. ;  i.  74.  37  flf. 

X  i.97.  5  ;  83.34.  This  demand  (m  a  man  is  to  be  honored  when  made 
by  any  woman.  In  xiii.  143.  39  the  '  villai;e  custom'  is  ()[)jK)si'd  to  the 
rule  rfukftle  patn'iin  upiti^ftyet.  There  are  indications  that  on  l>irth  the 
man  and  not  the  woman  was  made  impure*.  But  l)y  the  common  view 
botli  become  impure  :  '  some  sav  the  woman  becomes  impure,  others  say 
the  father'  (B.  i.  5.  \\.  20-21) ;  Vas.  iv.  21  ;  (J.  xiv.  ir> ;  M.  v.  iVl,  (  ompare 
in  Greek  antiquity  Apoll.  Argon.  B.  1010  (T.,  describing  tlic  land  '  where 
the  women  bt^ar  children  and  the  men  groan  and  tic  u[)  their  heads; 
but  the  women  care  for  them.' 

§  i.  104.  30  ;  233.  26  ;  iii.  68.  19  ;  234.  2  ;  xii.  145.  4  ;   148.  7  ff . 
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of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Videha  says :  ^  a  woman  has  no 
sacrificial  rite,  no  religious  feast  or  faat;  the  wife  obtains 
heaven  solely  by  obedience  to  her  husband.'* 

Suinana  is  instructed  by  ^aijidili  as  to  the  conduct  of  good 
women :  the  wife  should  not  wear  ascetic  garments  of  red  or  of 
bask,  nor  go  with  her  head  sliom  ;  she  must  give  pleasant  words 
without  harshness ;  she  must  carefully  and  continually  cultivate 
divinities,  manes,  and  priests ;  she  must  not  act  in  a  mischiev- 
ous manner,  nor  stand  in  secret  places,  not  talk  too  much ;  she 
must  in  all  things  seek  to  please  ner  husband,'  etc.  Again  we 
find  '  the  sum  oi  a  wife's  duty  is  to  be  obedient  and  restrained ; 
to  eat  what  is  left ;  attend  to  the  fire,  the  household,  and  guests ; 
her  husband  her  refuge  and  her  god ;  the  wife  must  do  as  the 
husband  bids,  whether  right  or  wrong ;  wliether  he  be  poor, 
sick,  or  on  the  side  of  the  (public)  enemy,'  etc.f 

Women  have,  however,  the  right  of  snaring  a  penance  with 
their  husbands  wlien,  as  in  i.  119.41,  tlie  husband  goes  to  the 
wood  to  do  penance  '  accompanied  by  the  wife.'  Disobedience 
is  censured,  out  husband-murder  is  without  expiation ;  punish- 
ment of  the  husband  for  lying  is  recommended  by  '  some,'  but 
it  is  not  said  who  inflicts  it :  probably  said  of  the  king.;]:  The 
prohibition  against  witchcraft  is  meant  in  the  same  way  as  the 
rules  above.  Such  power  would  relax  the  woman's  dependence, 
and  violate  the  rule  shutting  women  out  from  the  Vedic  texts. 
As  '  Vedic  texts  and  roots '  go  together  in  these  injunctions,  we 
may  perliaps  imagine  that  woman's  fondness  for  dealing  with 
magical  and  harmful  rites  helped  to  exclude  her  altogether. 
The  man  that  has  a  wife  addicted  to  Vedic  texts  and  roots,  it 
is  said,  '  would  be  as  afraid  of  her  as  of  a  snake  that  had  got 
into  the  house.'  This  remark  is  made  by  Draupadi,  who  has 
just  been  asked  why  the  Pfindus  are  so  fond  of  her :  '  is  it  vows 
and  penance  both,  or  texts  or  magic  herbs,  force  of  wit  or  force 
of  roots,  or  sickness  caused  by  muttering  prayers  ?'     Draupadi 


♦  yiii.  46. 12,  followed  again  by  Manu  ix.  8  and  26.  Compare  14  b  =  M. 
ix.  8  b  ;  15,  Hke  M.  ix.  26. 

t  xiii.  123. 1  flf.  {)cCx^ayavasana  vcdkcUadhdrirf^i) ;  xiii.  146. 46,  55  flf.  Hus- 
band, wife,  and  children  must,  however,  obey  the  parents  and  do  the 
latter's  bidding,  whether  right  or  wrong,  iii.  214.18  flf.  In  respect  of  eat- 
ing with  or  after  the  husband,  the  Sutras  make  a  geographical  distinc- 
tion :  Vas.  xii.  81  (forbidden) ;  B.  i.  1. 2. 2  ff.  (a  southern  custom).  But 
when  guests  are  present,  the  wife  always  eats  after  them,  as  Draupadi 
does  in  iii.  50. 10.  Compare  also  i.  158. 22  flf.,  and  ib.  8-4,  *  wife,  son,  and 
daughter  exist  only  for  the  man's  sake,'  etc.  The  Siitras  say  that  pro- 
tected and  pregnant  women  are,  however,  to  eat  first  (G.  v.  26 ;  Ap.  ii. 
2.  4. 11-18  :  of.  M.  iii.  114-116). 

t  ii.  64. 8.  In  respect  of  lying,  *  some  think  a  wife,  a  husband,  a  priest, 
and  a  pupil  should  be  punished  for  that  sin  ;  but  some  (sav)  no  (to  this 
rule),'  xiii.  44. 21-22.  Compare  xii.  121.60:  *  mother,  father,  brother, 
wife,  and  priest — these  must  not  go  unpunished  by  the  king.' 
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replies  as  above,  adding  tliat  magic  is  to  be  applied  against  ene- 
mies alone,  not  as  love-philters ;  a  good  wife  avoids  egotism, 
wrath  ;  waits  on  her  lord,  etc.  (much  as  above),  and  so  wins  his 
love ;  she  does  not  joke  and  mock ;  she  receives  him  gladly 
with  a  seat,  water,  and  kind  words  when  he  returns  from  the 
field,  etc.* 

Women  are  all  guarded  in  the  later  Epic,  but  especially 
wives.  To  guard  them  is  to  guard  one's  self  from  jealousy ; 
they  are  not  to  l)e  trusted,  even  if  good ;  '  even  a  mother  of 
sons  does  not  reflect  on  duty ;'  some,  it  is  said,  honor  the  father, 
some  the  mother ;  but  wives  should  ol)ey  mother,  father,  and 
husband  ;  '  I  can  find  no  other  laws  so  hard  as  the  terrible  laws 
for  women.'+ 

We  find  a  general  rule  that  women  are  not  to  be  executed 
(c.  g.  iii.  20<>.  40,  often  repeated),  yet  the  '  terrible  law  for 
women '  enjoins  to  the  latest  period  that  an  adulteress  shall  be 
slain  in  a  much  worse  manner  than  that  implied  by  simple 
vaiiha  or  execution.  Death  was  infiicted  as  'simple'  or  as 
'  variegated '  in  the  Hindu  code,  and  the  latter,  death  by  tor- 
ture, was  the  one  selected  for  false  wives.  They  exposed  her 
in  a  public  plac*c  and  had  her  devoured  by  dogs.  But  others 
prefer  to  have  her  mounted  naked  on  a  donkey  and  driven 
through  tlie  village.  The  Epic  is  freer  than  the  Sutras,  which 
have  in  mind  the  regulation  that  women  aiHj  not  to  be  killed, 
and  lav  greater  strcss  on  the  caste-order  involved,  and  give  op- 
tional punishments,  such  as  the  above  of  riding  a  donkey,  or  of 
sleeping  for  a  year  in  a  pit  tilled  with  cow-dung.  The  general 
Epi(*  rule  is  that  the  seducer  gets  the  greater  penalty ;  the  wife 
receives  one-third  the  penalty  im])osed  on  one  that  slays  a 
priest :  a  cattle-fine,  or  fasting  with  ascetic  niles,  being  meant. J 

But  without  caste  or  (////v^-restrictions,  we  also  find  the  nile 
that  a  i^iiarded  wife  who  has  committed  adultery  should  l>e 
eaten  by  dogs,  while,  as  in  the  law-books,  the  man  is  tied 
upon  an  iron  couch  and  roasted.  In  the  case  of  adultery 
with  the  (Turn's  wife,  the  stress  of  punishment  is  the  man's ; 


*  iii.  2)53.  13  (matitras  are  for  enemies,  mat^ic  for  them  or  for  cattle- 
diiH'a.ses  :  *  I  know  the  bull  whose  urine  smelling  the  barren  cow  bears 
calves/  iv.  10. 14,  etc.).  The  mulapracara  here  inveighed  against  points 
to  an  extended  practice  :  it  is  8iM)ken  of  as  the  samdcara  of  bad  women 
(1<K\  cit.  7  fT.).  PativraiCitva  is  the  name  given  to  the  perfect  fidelity 
of  women  whose  husbands  are  g^nis  to  them,  xii.  360. 10,  etc. 

f  The  lirst  qiiotations  in  iii.  12.  68  (with  the  pun  on  jaytl)  and  i.  233.  31 ; 
xUi.  104.  i:3S.  The  last  in  iii.  206. 5,  17,  8.  In  ib.  206  20-30,  even  a  priestly 
guest  is  forsaken  by  a  woman  that  she  may  attend  to  her  husband,  say- 
ing, *  please  excuse  me,  8€»er,  but  my  husband  is  my  great<»st  divinity.' 

X  xii.  165. 42  ff.  In  ib.  53  twelve  years'  penance  is  allotted  for  pnest- 
murder,  but  probably  payment  of  cattle  is  meant  here;  ^esa,  *the  rest,' 
i.  e.  two-thiras  of  the  tine,  the  seducer's  penalty. 
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he  is  also  roasted.  He  is  subsequently  reborn  as  a  wolf ;  or, 
according  to  Mann,  as  a  jackal.* 

Deatli  as  tlie  penalty  is  implied  in  the  ordeal  by  lii*e  in  Sita's 
case ;  the  suspicion  ot  adultery  must  be  removed  by  entering 
fire,  as  a  test  of  purity.  In  tlie  real  Epic  story  the  wives  are 
of  so  perfect  a  cliaracter  that  they  do  as  they  please,  except  in 
theory  and  aphorism.  That  social  converse  witli  men  was  quite 
open  and  natural  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

The  Hesiodic  and  Manavic  metaphor  of  a  wife  as  a  field,  and 
the  whole  levirate  doctrine  hanging  on  this  metaphor,  is  well 
known  to  the  Epic.  The  wife  is  a  '  pure  field,'  and  '  on  the 
husband's  field  shall  he  raise  fair  offspring.'  A  curse  falls  on 
sonless  women,  and  the  sonless  husband  goes  to  hell.  Hence 
levirate  marriages.  We  find  also  that  adopted  daughters  are 
like  own  daugliters  in  the  matter  of  marriage:  the  second 
method  of  raising  a  fictitious  son,  illustrated  by  Arjuna  at 
Manipura.t 

*  Caste  order  is  not  given  in  our  text  as  a  factor.  CJompare  xii.  165. 
63  ff.  (M.  xi.  177).  Compare  khddayet  (M.  viii.  871),  khddnyet  (Q.  xxiii. 
15),  and  cvabhis  tdm  ardayet  safhsthdne  bahuvistare  (loc.  cit.)  All  the 
original  harshness  is  preserved  in  Ag.  P.  226. 42,  bhartdrarh  lahghayed 
yd  tdm  gvabhify  saihghdtayet  striyam;  and  ib.  257.  65,  the  murderess  is 
killed  by  drowning.  For  the  other  citations,  compare  xii.  165. 49  with 
the  alternatives  of  M.  xi.  104-105  following ;  also  xui.  141. 26  flf. ;  104.  21. 
In  xiii.  122. 9,  we  learn  that  tapaa  alone  frees  from  this,  old  and  new 
mixed  together.  In  xii.  85. 2()-25,  the  adulterer  or  *  robber  of  wives* 
does  penance  for  a  year.  Compare  also  xiii.  28.' 61  ff.  (the  prayoktar), 
and  iD.  13. 3<  *  murder,  theft,  and  adultery,*  the  three  sins  of  the  body. 
All  members  of  the  Guru's  family  being  venerable  (i.  77.  7-8),  it  may  be 
that  an  early  distinction  arose  between  simple  adultery  and  that  with 
the  teacher's  wife,  especially  as  the  youth  lived  with  the  teacher.  But 
apparently  the  older  general  law  was  that  an  adulteress  should  be  eaten 
by  dogs  and  the  man  burned.  The  Sutras  add  that  the  man  should 
be  castrated.  Adultery  with  a  low-caste  woman,  by  the  same  author- 
ity, renders  one  liable  only  to  a  year's  penance  (G.  xxiii.  32 ;  Ap.  i.  9. 
27. 10-11).  A  distinction  is  also  made,  as  in  Manu.  between  women 
guarded  and  unguarded,  but  there  is  no  Aryan  limit  here  (G.  xii.  2  ;  Ap. 
li.  10. 26. 20 ;  M.  viii.  874),  except  in  the  case  of  Aryan  woman  and  slave 
(Ap.  ii.  10. 27. 9).  Outcasting  is  the  penalty  for  adultery  with  female 
relatives  and  the  Guru's  wife  in  G.  xxi.  1-8 ;  Vfis.  L  20,  etc.  Tlie  roast- 
ing, castrating,  etc. ,  are  here  limited  to  oflfense  with  the  Guru's  wife, 
though  denied  by  some  (G.  xxiii.  8  ff.,  *  father  only') ;  Vas.  xx.  18 ;  Ap. 
1. 9. 2§.  1-2 ;  i.  10. 28. 15-16  (Harita  opposed).  So  killing  by  dogs  is  re- 
served here  for  the  Aryan  woman's  adultery  with  a  man  of  low  caste 
(G.  xxiii.  14-15 ;  Vfis.  xxi.  1 ;  M.  viii.  371 — 2,  caste  implied). 

f  k^etram  puny  am,  i.  74. 52 ;  niyukta^,  i.  105. 17  (the  man.  not  the 
woman  is  here  *  commissioned ');  curse  on  barren  women,  xiii.  127. 13 : 
cf .  ib.  129. 1  ff.  The  sons  of  all  sorts  are  given  in  the  late  passage  xiii. 
48,  49  (=  M.  ix.  160,  x.  10,  etc.) ;  the  daughter,  in  xiii.  49. 24 :  cf .  ib.  12. 
It  is  said  that  commission  is  lawful  at  a  woman's  command,  or  with 
the  Guru's  wife.  I  may  add  the  converse  of  this  rule  on  the  man,  that 
the  women,  except  at  natural  seasons,  is  for  once  svatantrd.  But  the 
levirate  is  forced  upon  her  by  her  obedience  (i.  122. 19-30).  The  law  ^ves 
sixteen  years  from  maturity  as  the  time  for  appointing  a  widow  (vas. 
xvii.  69).  The  Epic  legends  are  too  well  known  to  need  detail :  P&ndu's 
appointment  of  the  gods ;  the  case  of  Bhishma,  etc.    The  first  form  is 
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Woman's  property.  The  simplest  rule  is  given  thus :  'three 
people  have  no  property — a  slave,  a  son,  and  a  woman.'*  From 
this  to  the  statement  in  the  pseudo-Epic  that  the  amount  of 
inheritance  which  a  woman  may  claim  is  '  three  thousand '  is  a 
long  step.  This  later  view  holds  in  brief  the  following  posi- 
tion :  the  daughter  inherits  in  default  of  sons ;  the  son  of  the 
daughter,  d<mhitra^  may  also  inherit;  the  woman  takes  the 
gifts  given  at  marriage  as  her  own  property ;  the  wife,  with  tlie 
above  limitations,  is  the  legal  owner  oi  what  her  husband  may 
leave  to  her ;  the  wife  may  make  free  use  of  what  lier  husband 
has  given  to  her ;  it  is  '  the  fruit  of  enjoyment ' ;  but  she  may 
not  touch  her  husband's  property ;  at  the  wife's  death,  her 
daughter  of  highest  caste  inherits  what  the  mother  has  got 
from  her  father ;  the  king  may  not  confiscate  the  property  of 
women  left  unprotected.f 

As  it  is  evident  that  these  provisions  for  women's  property 
are  mere  legal  verses  incorporated  into  the  pseudo-Epic,  we 
must  revert  to  the  'no-property'  rule  as  the  law  of  the  earlier 
poem.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  we  have  no  property  of 
women  discussed  in  the  tale  except  incidentally,  as  aifecteH  by 
the  disposition  of  the  wife  lost  as  a  stake  in  gambling,  which 
scene  alone  shows  that  the  woman  herself  and  her  nominal 
possessions  were  her  lord's,  to  do  with  as  he  pleased.:}: 

Divorce  was  scarcely  necessary,  unless  we  extend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  If  a  woman  sinned  lightly,  she  could  l)e 
'  overmarried  ' — that  is,  superseded ;  but  her  wedding  connec- 
tion was  not  annulled.  It  is  formally  stated  that  one  should 
not  separate  from  his  wife.§ 

to  appoint  the  brother  of  the  dead  man  :  then  any  one  of  the  family  : 
then  during  the  man's  life.  Finally  the  priest  is  appointed.  The  priest  is 
the  substitute  in  the  later  rule,  reminding  us  of  Mandeslo's  experience  in 
finding  that  all  girls  were  ^ven  to  the  priests  on  arriving  at  maturity, 
and  none  were  fit  for  marriage  till  used  by  the  priests  :  rather  far  from 
the  Vedic  ideal,  na  ^e^o  anyajdtam  (R.  V.  vii.  4. 7).  The  Buddhistic  law 
permits  a  man  to  marry  his  brother's  widow,  and  also  his  living  wife's 
sister ;  but  to  marry  his  dead  wife's  sister  Ls  unbecoming  (Sparks,  notes 
on  the  Buddhist  law,  i.  7). 

»  V.  33. 64 ;  i.  82. 22  ;  ii.  71. 1 :  all  like  M.  viii.  416. 

t  Compare  xui.  45. 10  ff .  =  M.  ix.  130  flf . ;  ib.  46. 2  =  M.  iii.  54  ;  ib.  47. 
23-25  :  cf .  M.  ix.  19^200  (Manu's  nirhdra  is  here  apahdra ;  nd  'pahdram 
striyah  knrynh) ;  in  23,  trisahasraparo  ddyah  striydi  deyo  ahanaftya 
vdt,  hhartrd  tac  ca  dhanarh  dattam  yathdrham  bhoktum  arhati.  Last 
quotation  in  xiii.  61.  25.     For  pensioned  widows,  see  above,  p.  107. 

X  Into  the  legal  points  of  stridhana  I  cannot  here  €»nter,  but  may 
refer  to  the  essay  of  Jolly  already  quoted  for  the  legal  view,  and  to  the 
Puranic  rule  giving  six  kinds  of  property  to  women,  Ag.  P.  255.  30 ; 
209.22,  27.  In  this  work,  221.  20  ff.— 23  and  223-226  treat  especially 
of  women,  generally  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  law-books, 
but  here  any  woman  without  distinction  attains  heaven  by  entering 
*  lier  husband's  fire.' 

j;  xii.  270.  27,  na  patnhh  mhareta  ndrhn.  The  commentator  (see  M. 
ix.46,  80-81,  88)  compares  Ap.  ii.  5. 11. 12-14  (Vas.  xiii.  49;  xxi.9-10), 
saying  that  vibhajeta  is  meant. 
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On  tlie  treatment  of  the  wife,  two  tales  may  show  the  prac- 
tical teaching.     The  second  is  absurd,  but  worth  reading. 

'  There  came  a  guest  to  a  poor  man's  cottage ;  he  was  very 
hungry.  They  gave  him  food,  and  he  ate  it  afl  and  was  hun- 
gry. Then  the  nouseholder,  knowing  the  guest-law,  gave  the 
stranger  his  own  share.  But  he  ate  it  and  was  hungry.  Then 
the  wife  would  give  her  share  also ;  but  the  householder  broke 
the  guest-law,  saying :  '  nay ;  thou  art  wearied  and  hungry ; 
eat,  wife,  for  the  beasts  and  insects  protect  their  wives ;  thou 
also  shalt  not  suflFer '  (xiv.  90. 38  ff.).  '  Jamadagni  was  a  priest 
who  used  to  amuse  himself  by  shooting  arrows ;  his  wife  ran 
after  them  and  picked  them  up.  Once  she  remained  a  long 
time.  When  she  returned,  he  demanded  why  she  had  been  so 
long  collecting  the  arro\vs.  She  answered :  the  sun  was  very 
hot ;  my  head  burned,  my  feet  were  tired.  Then  he  said,  did 
the  sun  dare  ?  I  will  shoot  the  sun.  Therefore  he  shot  at  the 
sun,  but  could  not  liit  it,  on  account  of  its  speed.  But  he  knew 
that  at  noon  the  sun  stands  still  one  half  a  wink  ;  and  he  said, 
in  tiiat  wink  I  shall  hit  it.  But  the  sun  became  frightened, 
and  said,  do  not  shoot  me,  I  am  useful  to  thee ;  I  bring  the 
clouds  and  rain  and  fruit.  Then  Jamadagni  decided  not  tp 
shoot.  But  he  said,  show  me  how  I  may  protect  my  wife 
when  she  runs  about  collecting  arrows.  The  sun  said,  make  a 
shade  and  hold  it  up ;  make  leather  covers  and  put  them  on 
her  feet.  Thus  Jamadagni  invented  umbrellas  and  sandals,' 
and  his  wife  ran  after  his  arrows  without  harm'  (xiii.  95.  2  ff.). 

Another  tale  makes  the  world,  depopulated  by  warriors,  grow 
again  by  virtue  of  marriages  between  priests  and  women  of  the 
warrior-caste.  The  period  was  one  of  great  felicity,  as  the 
inhabitants  in  this  second  creation  were  devoid  of  lust,  and 
even  the  animals  were  virtuous,  opposed  to  the  unbridled  sin 
of  the  earlier  era.  The  story  may  be  nothing  but  a  moral  on 
the  good  influence  of  priests.* 

The  Mother. — Little  as  we  see  of  women  in  this  light,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  attitude  held  by  the  heroes  toward 
Pritha,  or  in  fact  any  scene  where  the  mother  occurs.t     She  is 

♦  i.  64. 5  ff.  The  story  is  often  repeated.  CJompare  i.  104. 5  ;  122. 3  ff . ; 
xii.  228.  50  ff.  In  xii.  207. 40,  the  Kali  age  first  sees  marriage.  The  later 
condition  of  wifehood  in  the  period  of  child-marriage  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  tale  of  Dharmavyadha,  whose  daughter  is  given  away  to  a  young 
man,  and  is  obedient  to  him  and  to  his  sister,  till  the  latter  says  some- 
thing disagreeable  about  her  father,  on  which  she  runs  home  crying  to 
her  papa :  Var.  P.  8.  The  same  Purftijia  uses  vivdhasdmagrhii  Jcjivd  as 
*  preparing  for  the  wedding,'  Var.  P.  22. 44. 

f  Pritha,  Gandhari,  and  the  other  mothers  of  the  Epic  are  looked 
upon  with  the  greatest  veneration.  A  passing  touch  shows  this  on  the 
wedding-night  of  the  Pandus.  We  find  the  new-made  bride  sleeping  at 
the  feet  of  tne  heroes;  their  mother,  before  them  (purastdt),  at  their 
head,  i.  192. 9. 
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holy,  as  the  father  is;  the  children  must  obey  her  as  they  obey 
him.  She  is  to  be  guarded  by  her  son,  and  protected  by  him 
when  her  husband  is  dead.  'More  elevated  than  heaven  is  the 
father  ;  more  venerable  than  earth,  the  mother.'  She  is  afi^n 
said  to  be  the  most  venerable  of  all  persons.* 

Whether  father  or  mother  deserve  more  respect  is  the  only 
question  allowed  on  tliis  point.  Women  as  mothers  are  identi- 
fied with  the  earth,  as  man  is  with  the  creator.  So  it  is  said  in 
one  place  that  the  mother  surpasses  the  father;  in  another, 
that  the  father  is  better  than  the  mother.f  The  eldest  sister  is 
regarded  as  a  mother,  and  so  too  the  brother's  wife,  if  one  hae 
been  nursed  by  her.  This  corresponds  to  the  fatherly  position 
occupied  by  the  eldest  brother.:}:  The  mother's  curse  is,  it  is 
said,  one  tor  which  there  is  no  antidote,  although  all  other 
curses  may  be  averted  (i.  37. 4).§ 

The  Widow. — As  seen  above,  the  son  protects  his  widowed 
mother.  Among  those  with  whom  one  sliould  not  engage  in 
business  are  sons,  brothers,  a  widow,  and  a  son-in-law  (v.  37. 30). 
The  self-immolation  of  Mfidri,  although  she  is  described  as  '  re- 
solved on  heaven'  (i.  126. 30),  is  merely  that  of  a  favorite  queen. 
Nothing  would  indicate  that  a  common  woman,  or  a  woman  of 
priestly  caste,  ought  to  die  on  her  husband's  pyre.  ||  I  showed 
above  that  this  custom  probably  originated  with  royalty,  and  was 
in  the  beginning  confined  to  one  wife.^  The  empLasis  with 
which  the  ideal  time  of  old  is  referred  to  as  one  'when 
there  were  no  widows'  (i.  109. 11)  would  imply  an  undue  num- 
ber at  the  time  of  the  writer.  So,  too,  the  remark  that  'all 
men  nm  after  a  widow '  sliows  the  widows  as  a  frequent  and 
disturbing  element  in  society.** 

*  iii.  293. 3o  ;  v.  33.  74  ;  i.  105. 32  :  xii.  H5. 17  ;  iii.  313.  60  {mCiid  gunitara) ; 
i.  196. 16  ;  xii.  108. 3  ff. :  xiii.  104. 145.  In  the  two  last,  the  mother's  will  is 
law,  although  it  be  wrong  or  hard.  Compare  Taitt.  Up.  i.ll,  *  thy  mother 
shall  bo  to  thee  as  a  god.'  Compare  also  G.  ii.  51  ;  Vas.  xiii.  4?^ ;  Ap.  i. 
10. 28.  9,  etc. 

t  xii.  108. 17,  24,  and  xiii.  105. 15  (=  M.  ii.  145) ;  compare  ib.  106.  65  ;  xii. 
190. 15  ;  108. 25  ;  297.  2.  The  mother  and  father  are  each  '  lord  of  their 
children '  by  i.  105.  32. 

X  xiii.  105.  19-20  (jyenpui  mdtt'samd  bhaginl) ;  sisters  without  children 
live  in  their  brothers*  house,  v.  33.  70. 

§  Edward  Thomas,  in  his  essay  "On  the  Position  of  Women  in  the 
E^t  in  Olden  Time,"  not  imparting  much  of  value  for  India,  would 
prove  a  metronymic  custom  of  naming  children.  As  shown  alcove,  p. 
105,  this  is  only  partially  true. 

I  In  the  drama,  the  suttee  of  a  Brahman  woman  is  expressly  said  to 
be  a  sin  (Mfcch.,  Act  x).  In  the  ordinary  burial  of  xii.  298.  38,  the  Epic 
knows  nothing  of  this  practice  ;  the  8upi>ort  of  widows  is  implied  ib. 
228. 40. 

^  Jolly  thinks  the  practice  began  with  *  the  lower  castes,'  but  adds  as 
a  suggestion  'the  warrior-c^ste '  (loc.  cit.,  p.  448). 

*♦  *  All  men  run  after  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  husband,  as  birds  run 
after  food  let  fall  on  the  ground,'  i.  158. 12.  It  is  added  that  she  should 
die  before  or  with  her  husband. 
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In  harmony  with  its  general  character,  tlie  Epic  both  know.8 
and  ignores  Suttee.*  We  must  undoubtedly  make  geographi- 
cal distinctions,  as  well  as  those  of  time.  Bumell  says  that  the 
custom  is  more  common  in  the  Gujarati  records  tiian  in  the 
south,  whei*e  tliey  are  '  only  to  be  found  in  the  Telegu-Canarese 
country.'  lie  says  *the  custom  has  never  been  conmion  in 
southern  India'  (Falseog.,  p.  78,  120).t 

In  Epic  law,  a  second  husband  is  forbidden,  whether  the  first 
husband  be  dead  or  alive.:}:  The  Epic  story  ignores  such  a  rule. 
Dauiavanti  as  a  grass-widow  finally  seeks  reiuge  in  a  neighbor- 
ing kingdom,  and  serves  the  queen's  daughter,  on  condition 
that  she  shall  not  have  to  eat  leavings  or  wash  feet  or  jspeak  to 
men ;  if  a  man  desir«  to  marry  her,  he  shall  be  fined  and  then 
slain.  In  the  same  way  Krisnna,  in  the  late  fourth  book,  be- 
comes the  companion  of  the  wife  of  Virata  on  exactly  the 
same  conditions,  as  a  sairindhrl  or  maid.§ 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  8at\  women  refrain  from  suicide, 
althougn  they  generally  threaten  to  kill  themselves  when  dis- 
appointed. They  mention,  as  means  of  executing  their  threats, 
hanging,  fire,  water,  and  poison — ^but  they  always  continue  to 
live.  II 

Queens  are  as  independent  rulers  comparable  with  slaves  in 
like  capacity ;  alluded  to,  but  disparagingly,  as  rulers  very  unde- 
sirable :  '  when  a  woman  is  the  ruler,  men  sink  like  stone-boats' 
(above,  p.  136,  note).     Women's  kingdoms  seem  far  off  and 


♦See  above,  p.  172  flf.^  and  i.  74.46,  mftam  bhartdraiii  8ddhvy  anu- 
gacchatiy  the  general  rule. 

1 1  might  add  in  connection  with  this  suicide  of  the  woman  that  the 
Qiva  faith  demands  the  same  of  the  man  in  the  Puranic  period  :  agnim 
pravicaie  yas  tu  rudralokam  sa  gacchati,  Vayu  P.  i.  21. 66.  So  Kalanos? 
The  Epic  condems  the  dtmahd  pumdiiy  male  suicide,  i.  179. 20 ;  so  also  the 
law,  Ap.  i.  10. 28. 17  ;  Vas.  xxiii.  14  ff . ;  G.  xiv.  12 ;  M.  v.  89 ;  so  Puranic 
law  in  general,  Ag.  P.  157.  32 ;  drama,  Utt.  R.,  Act  iv.;  Mycch.,  Act  i. 

X  i.  104. 84-37.  The  law  *  from  now  on '  is  thus  given  by  Dlrghatamas, 
with  the  addition  that  the  woman's  property,  however  nch  she  majr  be, 
would  only  cause  her  to  become  vfthabhogdt  or  an  unlawful  enjoyer 
(commentator  as  puihyoga).  A  second  husband  is  recognized  in  law, 
e.  g.  Vas.  xvii.  19, 20  ;  M.  ix.  175,  but  with  disapproval.  Even  the  vir- 
tuous Damayauti  pretends  to  marry  a^ain,  implying  the  usage. 

§  iii.  65. 68  ;  iv.  9.  32-36.  A  set  term  is  appointed  by  the  law-books  for 
a  grass-widow  to  wait  for  her  husband*s  return,  three,  six,  twelve,  etc. 
years  being  specified:  G.  xviii.  15  ff . ;  M.  ix.  76 ;  V&s.  xvii.  75  flf.  (five  years). 
In  Prith&'s  position  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  extraordinary  morality 
allowed  in  a  woman,  provideii  she  oe  a  childless  wife.  Compare  the 
definition  in  i.  123. 77,  nd  'tag  caturtham  prasavam  dpatsv  api  vadanty 
utUf  atah  paraih  svdirinl  »ydd  handhold  pahcanie  bhavet.  The  line 
seems  drawn  at  four  legitimate  children  got  uy  other  than  the  husband ; 
after  that  the  woman  is  reprehensible.  This  is  given  as  a  proverb,  and 
not  only  in  application  to  Pritha. 

I  Compare  Damayanti  and  Uttara  in  iii.  56. 4  ;  xiv.  69. 9.  The  men 
are  as  extravagant :  compare  iii.  7.  6,  with  *  the  sword '  added  in  a  like 
vain  threat. 
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foreign,  and  are  grouped  as  such:  •the  barbarians,  the  Ta- 
vanas,  the  Cliinese,  and  those  that  live  in  a  woman's  kingdom ' 
(iii.  51.  25). 

Women-warriors  are  as  unfamiliar  as  independent  queens. 
Only  Drupada's  boy-girl  upholds  a  legend  which,  if  it  means 
anything,  means  that  a  child  was,  though  a  female,  brought  up 
as  a  boy,  and  became  a  warrior.  The  figure  of  this  warrior 
seems  too  intimately  connected  with  many  scenes  to  allow  us 
to  suppose  that  it  was  invented  as  an  excuse  for  Arjuna.  The 
child  '  was  born  a  girl  and  became  a  boy,'  for  its  parents  pro- 
claimed it  as  a  son. 


♦  vi.  119.  34,  Btribhavac  ca  gikharufindfy ;  vi.  107. 81,  yathd  'bhavac  ca 
strl  purvam  pagcdt  purhatvaTh  samdgatah  (compare  ib.  106). 


ADDITIONS. 


p.  103,  note,  on  ahvdyaka,  as  judge,  xii.  76. 6,  compare  Muir,  Ind. 
Ant.  iii.  238. 

p.  108,  first  line  of  note,  compare  BQhler  on  G.  x.  17, 18. 

p.  121,  note  *,  add  pitvd  kdilatdkani  inadhu  in  vii.  112.62. 

p.  123,  note  f.  compare  Ap.  G.  S.  vii.  18. 1. 

p.  238,  on  position  of  knight,  add  vii.  156. 129,  rathamadhyasthaJj. 

p.  240,  on  varfdha,  against  commentator  as  quoted,  note  ayasmayo 
varuthah  in  vii.  43. 5.  and  compare  the  iron  car  of  a  demon,  ib.  167. 39. 

p.  243,  on  (Ihvaja,  note  indrakUa  (in  C,  indrajala)^  part  of  staff,  in 
vi.  59. 122  :  compare  note  on  p.  298. 

p.  257,  on  horses,  note  Krishna,  beautiful  *  as  a  mare  of  Kashmere,'  in 
iv.  9. 1 1,  kd{*7nlri  \*a  turamgami. 

p.  266,  on  tusks  of  elephants,  add  caturdanta  iixi  dvipah,  vii.  16. 19. 

p.  271,  note  t,  on  bow-string,  add  i.  225. 21. 

p.  302,  fourth  line  ;  in  R.  the  yantra  are  raised  ;  in  Mbh.,  the  {'ataghni. 

p.  364,  on  phratriogamy  :  in  i.  104. 10,  the  wife  of  one  brother  objects 
to  union  with  the  second  only  because  she  is  enceinte. 


CORRECTIONS. 


p.  58,  abbreviations,  for  A.  P.  read  always  Ag,  P, 

p.  77,  lines  7  and  8  from  foot,  transpose  the  lines. 

p.  79,  note,  line  15,  after  below  read  p.  134. 

p.  80,  last  line  of  note,  for  Par.  O.  S.  read  Pardg.  Smfti. 

p.  96,  note,  line  6,  for  explained  read  unexplained ;  lines  8,  20,  30,  for 
pp.  76,  72 y  80  read  respectively  pp.  78,  74,  82. 

p.  97,  line  27,  for  kind  read  hind. 

p.  99,  note  ♦,  the  quotation  is  from  R.  vi.  51. 58. 

p.  113,  note  t,  line  4,  for  p.  77  read  p.  79. 

p.  116,  note  I,  line  12,  dele  41.20. 

p.  121,  note  t,  line  1,  for  Hi.  15. 1^  read  Hi.  15. 14' 

p.  128,  note  f,  line  2 :  Apastamba  means  here  the  verse  of  Ap.  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  commentator  (see  p.  122,  note  J,  line  3) ;  for  recogni- 
tion of  state  gambling-tables  should  have  been  written  recognition  of 
royal  revenue  from  state  gambling-tables. 

p.  126,  line  21,  for  legal  read  early. 

p.  127,  note  t,  line  12,  for  p.  45  read  p.  8S. 

p.  129,  line  2,  for  once  read  oum. 

p.  182,  note  §,  line  4,  for  pp.  77, 87  read  79,  88;  ib.,  line  9,  for  thirtieth 
read  thirteenth. 

p.  137,  note  J,  line  2,  for  O.  8.  read  Sm^ti. 

p.  156,  line  2,  for  and  falsely  read  then  falsely. 

p.  177,  note  f,  line  15,  for  above  read  about. 

p.  199,  note,  line  2  from  top,  for  viii,  (160. 48)  read  vii. 

p.  208,  note,  read  dsddya ;  vdmam  .... 

p.  227,  note  *,  for  241  read  Ag.  P.  241. 

p.  288,  note  *,  line  6,  for  the  yugarhdhara  read  Yugarhdhara. 

p.  240,  note  ^,  dele  and  vii.  16.  SI. 

p.  802,  line  4,  for  over  read  at  (see  additions). 
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The  chief  topic8  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  contcnto.  The  index  contains  the 
minor  subjects  and  such  further  elucidatory  references  to  the  primary  topics  as  are 
not  indicated  by  the  table  of  contents.    The  numbers  signify  pa^es. 


Abortion,  337. 

Adultery,  107,  118,  866  flf. 

Age,  of  manhood,  110,  137,  169;  of 
womanhood,  341  S, 

Ages,  114. 

Agriculture.  108. 

Ambassador,  151  (162  ff.). 

Aristocracy,  103,  135. 

Army,  94,  185,  190,  196  flf.,  201,  221. 

atatkyin,  187,  281. 

OQaniy  297. 

Assembly,  see  council. 

Autonomy  of  towns,  136. 

Beef,  eaten,  120. 

Battle,  appearance  of,  225, 822 ;  laws 
of,  227. 

Boasting,  233,  317. 

Brihaspati,  129, 131, 165, 182, 202  ff., 
207,  219,  226. 

Burial,  171,  870. 

Capital  punishment  (see  adultery, 
drinking,  thieves),  134,  836. 

Castes,  73  ff.,  80,  87, 92, 106, 168, 888. 

Cattle,  80  ;  branding  of,  166. 

Cavalry,  224  (262  ff.). 

Charioteer,  95  (251  ff.). 

Chastity,  118,  384  ff.,  387. 

Children,  889,  840. 

Circuit  of  state,  131  ;  circles  of  bat- 
tle, 258,  284,  286. 

Commander-in-chief,  100,  199,  204 ; 
a  kingly  office,  216,  220,  222. 

Commandments,  eight  or  ten,  116. 

Consecration  (see  nirajand),  145. 

Corporations,  81  ff.,  96,  184. 

CouncU,  99  ff.,  102,  180,  148,  150  ff., 
160. 

Court  of  law,  132  ff. 

Courtiers,  99,  149. 

Crimes  (see  abortion,  adultery, 
murder,  thieves,  vices),  inexpia- 
ble, 94,  887. 


Dancing,  118,  121,  177, 826, 829,  884. 

Deserter,  slain,  189. 

Dialects,  82. 

Drama,  112,  125,  177,  829,  884,  344. 

Dress,  105,  170,  306,  817,  841,  348  ff., 

865,  369. 
Drinking,  121,  177. 
Election,  of  king,  143 ;  of  husband 

or  wife,  167  ff.,  359  ff. 
Family,  origin  of,  185  ;  rule  of ,  189 ; 

wife  of,  854 ;  order  in  battle,  198. 
Farmers  and  traders,  74,  76,  80  ff., 

92,  94,  96,  97. 
Fate,  187,  316. 
Father  (see  Guru),  141,  870. 
Fighting,  as  a  law,  187. 
Foreigners  (see  Kunis),  96,  98,  247, 

889;  Yavanas,  75,  136,  212,  296, 

305. 
Gamblers,  121  ff.,  149. 
Games,  125,  840. 
Gathas,  69,  827. 
Genealogies,  69,  329. 
Gods,  815,  816. 
Guards  of  army,  200,  205,  221,  252, 

261. 
Gim-powder,  299  ff. 
Gurus,  187, 142, 153  ff.,  155, 161, 870 ; 

wives  of.  887. 
Hair,  198,  807,  882. 
Hereditary  succession,  187,  188. 
Horses  (see  cavalry  and  sacrifice), 

color  of,  91,  245,  267  ;  255  ff. 
Hunting,  119. 
ItayaJj,,  88. 

Judges,  102,  128,  132. 
King,  82,  96,  136 ;  titles  of,  79,  118 ; 

origin  of,  99  ff.,  118  ff.;  deified, 

114,  168 ;  daily  life  of,  129. 
Kurus  of  the  North,  75,  96. 
Lamps  in  battle,  214. 
Land-ownership,  87  ff. 
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Levirate,  346,  355,  367,  371. 

Literature,  108,  111,  112. 

Lords  of  realm,  99. 

Love,  334 ;  love-charm,  366. 

Lying,  124,  365. 

Magic  (308  flf.),  312,  365  flf. 

Mahabharata^  origin  of,  58  ff.,  324 ; 

fifth  Veda,  112. 
Marriage,  110, 167  flf.,  341  ff.,  355  ff.; 

price,  845  ff. 
Means,  the  four,  etc..  126,  182. 
Megasthenes,  59, 88,  98, 124, 136, 171, 

174,  190,  343,  347. 
Mercy,  86,  229. 
Military  authorities,  202. 
Moral,  laws,  104, 115  ff.,  123  ff.,  281 ; 

responsibility,  132. 
Mother,  369 ;  brother  of,  141. 
Mourning,  188. 
Mules  in  war.  259. 
Murder  (see  dtatdym),  113,  386,  865. 
Music.  170,  199,  818  ff. 
Names,  105,  166,  364. 
nlrajana,  148,  176,  177. 
Officers  (see  council),  of  king,  84  ff., 

95,  101,  128 ;  of  war,  203,  221. 
Ordeals,  138. 
Outcastes,  337. 
Poison,  111,  178,  277. 
Polyandry,  polygamy,  170,  854. 
People-caste,  73  ff.,  79,  94. 
Priests,   72,  88.   79  ff.,  92,  96,   103, 

150  ff.,   154,  158,  172,  184  ff.,  198, 

248,  335,  328,  353. 
Prognostications,  314. 
Queens,  136,  371. 
rathanlday  238. 
Realm,  divideii,  77,  83,  127. 
sabhCt,  14H. 

Sacrifice,  horse,  147  ;  human,  138. 
galihotra,  202. 
Salutation,  75,  106,  337. 
(Jankhalikhita  rule,  155. 
gataghni\  298,  300. 
Sex,  cause  of,  335. 
Slaves,  73,  97,  348,  354  ;  of  war,  107, 

337  ;  as  kings,  136. 
Sons,  114,  138. 

Spies,  152,  184, 198,  200,  254  ff. 
Suicide,  871. 
guru,  99  ff.,  222,  808. 


Suttee.  172  ff.,  371. 

svayajiivara,  see  election. 

Tacitus,  100,  113,  123,  191,  223. 

Taxes,  86  ff.,  89,  90,  91. 

Teacher,  see  Guru. 

Thieves,  79,  184,  136. 

Towns,  77,  96, 136,  174  ff. 

Tribute,  91. 

trivetiu,  242. 

Uganas,  129,  131, 193,  202,  311. 

titsedha,  305. 

Vasishtha,  73,  75,  152,  159,  (179). 

Vedas,  111,  112,  188,  865 ;  Atharva, 
312  ff.,  318 ;  dhanurveda,  111,  308. 

Vengeance,  188. 

Vices  (see  drinking,  gambling, 
hunting,  lying,  crimes,  women), 
117,  389. 

Victory,  115, 159,  816. 

vinaya,  159. 

Villages  (see  towns),  animals  of, 
119  ;  as  gifts,  172  ;  custom  of,  864. 

Vows,  283. 

Vr^ala,  168. 

vyuha,  192, 195  ff.,  201 ;  door  of,  225. 

Warriors  (see  priests,  slaves, 
women),  nobles,  and  common, 
92,  98,  104  ff.,  154,  869;  deriva- 
tion of  name,  1 14,  186  ;  study  of, 
108  ff. 

Weapons,  176,  178;  divine,  292, 
296  ff.,  313. 

Witnesses,  132,  338. 

Woman  (see  abortion,  adultery, 
chastity,  dancing,  dress,  drink- 
ing, family,  games.  Guru,  mar- 
riage, names,  polygamy,  queens), 
purity,  331,  337  ff.;  ideal,  832; 
independence  of,  350  ;  obedience, 
335,  378  ;  honor  to,  364  ;  conduct, 
365:  guarded,  :«9.  349  ff.,  366: 
property  of,  368,  371 ;  divorce, 
353,  368 ;  eating  with,  365 ;  as  a 
warrior,  372  ;  as  a  vice,  118 ;  poets, 
344 ;  religion  of,  352 :  second 
wife,  353:  second  husband,  371  ; 
wife's  relations,  99  ;  widows,  107, 
172,  348,  870. 

yantra,  178,  301. 

Year,  as  month,  842. 
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Proceedings  at  Boston,  may  Otii,  1885. 


The  Society  was  called  to  order  in  the  hall  of  the  American 
Academy,  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday, 
May  6th,  by  the  President,  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  by  the  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Professor  Toy,  and  approved.  The  general 
order  of  proceedings  was  announced.  Reports  of  the  retinng 
officers  were  then  presented. 

The  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Van  Name,  were  referred 
to  Messrs.  Dickerman  and  John  A.  Paine  as  a  Committee  of 
Audit,  and  found  correct.     They  are  in  brief  summary  as  follows  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  May  7th,  1884, $1,037.94 

Annual  assessments  (98)  paid  in,  -        -         $490.00 

Sale  of  the  Journal, 13.07 

Interest  on  deposit  in  Savings  Bank,        -        -  40.84 

Total  receipts  for  the  year,  -        -        -        -        -       "!!        I         543.91 

$1,581.86 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing  of  Proceedings,  etc.,  -       -       .         $169.98 

Paper, 180.00 

Expenses  of  Library  and  Correspondence,      -  18.90 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year,          -       -       -       .      1       I       $868.88 
Balance  on  hand,  May  6th,  1885, -  1,212.97 


The  Bradley  type-fund  now  amoimts  to  $994.12. 


$1,581.85 


The  Librarian,  Mr.  Van  Name,  reported  that  the  Society  had 
received  from  the  Hon.  Eugene  Schuyler  nine  Arabic  manu- 
scripts, among  them  a  beautifully  written  and  illuminated  manu- 
script of  the  Koran  ;  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhill  a  copy  of  the 
"Hundred  Thousand  Songs  of  Milaraspa,"  noticed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  for  October,  1884  ;  and  from  the  French 
Government  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bhagavata  Purana  in  the 
series  of  the  "  Collection  Orientale."  The  other  accessions  were 
chiefly  the  regular  exchanges.  The  total  accessions  amount  to 
nine  manuscripts,  forty-five  printed  volumes,  ninety-seven  parts 
of  volumes,  and  fifty-three  pamphlets.  The  present  number  of 
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titles  in  the  Society's  library  is,  of  printed  books,  4,296  ;  and  of 
manuscripts,  161. 

For  the  Committee  of  Publication,  Professor  Whitney  reported 
that  the  second  lialf  of  volume  xi.  of  the  Journal  was  all  in  type. 
It  contained  articles  on  the '  Cypriote  inscriptions  of  the  Cesnola 
collection  in  New  York,  on  tne  American  Arabic  Bible,  on  a 
Syriac  Lectipnary,  and  on  the  Greek  stamps  on  the  handles  of 
Rhodian  amphorWj  found  in  Cyprus,  and  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York,  by  Prof.  Isaac  H.  Hall ;  on  the  professed 
quotations  from  Manu  found  in  the  Mahabharata,  by  Prof.  E. 
W.  Hopkins ;  on  the  unaugmented  verb-forms  of  the  Rig-  and 
Atharva-vedas,  by  Prof.  John  Avery;  on  the  northern  barba- 
rians in  ancient  China,  by  President  W.  A.  P.  Martin ;  and  on 
the  position  of  the  Vaitana-stitra  in  the  literature  of  the  Atharva- 
veda,  by  Prof.  Bloomiield.  There  remained  to  be  printed  the 
account  of  books  received  and  the  revised  list  of  members,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  all  would  be  finished  and  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers in  a  few  weeks. 

On  behalf  of  the  Directors,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Pro- 
fessor Lanman,  announced  that  Professors  Short  and  Hall  and 
Dr.  Ward  had  been  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
the  autunm  meeting,  and  that  the  same  would  be  held  at  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  October  28th,  unless  the 
Committee  saw  fit  to  change  place,  or  time.  The  Committee  of 
Publication  of  the  precedmg  year  had  been  reappointed.  The 
Directors  proposed  and  recommended  to  the  Society  for  election 
the  following  persons : 

As  Corporate  Members — 

Mr.  William  Emmette  Coleman,  of  San  Francisco ; 

Mr.  Adoniram  Judson  Eaton,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  ; 

Mr.  Abraham  V.  W.  Jackson,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  ; 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Todd,  of  Baltimore  ; 

Rev.  William  C.  Winslow,  of  Boston  ; 

Mr.  H.  B.  Witton,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

The  gentlemen  thus  proposed  were  duly  elected. 

The  President  named  as  a  committee  to  nominate  ofticers  for 
the  ensuing  year  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Dickerman  and  George,  and 
Prof.  Elwell.  These  gentlemen  proposed  the  re-election  of  the 
retiring  board  of  officers  without  any  changes,  and  their  proposal 
was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  meeting.     The  names  are  : 

President y  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  New  Haven  ; —  Vice- 
Presidents^  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge  ;  Professor  E.  E. 
Salisbury,  of  New  Haven  ;  Rev.  W.  II.  Ward,  of  New  York ; — 
Recording  Secretary ^  Professor  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Cambridge ; — 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman,  of  Cam- 
bridge ; — Secretary  of  the  Classical  Section,  Professor  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  of  Cambridge; — Treasurer  and  Librarian,  Mr.  Addi- 
son Van  Name,  of  New  Haven ; — Directors,  Professor  John 
Avery,  of   Brunswick,  Maine ;  Professor  Joseph  H.  Thayer,  of 
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Cambridge  ;  Mr.  A.  I.  Cotheal,  Professor  Charles  Short,  and  Pro- 
fessor Isaac  H,  Hall,  of  New  York  ;  "and  President  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
man  and  Professor  Maurice  Bloomfield,  of  Baltimore. 

Tlie  Corresponding  Secretary  read  the  list  of  members  who  had 
died  during  the  year,  and  gave  some  of  the  facts  of  their  lives 
and  relations  to  the  Society.     The  deceased  were  as  follows  : 
the  Honorary  Members, 

Professor  Richard  Lepsius,  of  Berlin  ; 
M.  Adolphe  Regnier,  of  Paris  ; 

and  the  Corporate  Members, 

Mr.  John  W.  Barrow,  of  New  York  ; 

Mr.  Porter  C.  Bliss,  of  New  York  : 

Rev.  James  T.  Dickinson,  of  Middlefield,  Conn. ; 

Mr.  George  B.  Dixwell,  of  Boston ; 

Rev.  Adolphus  Huebsch,  of  New  York  ; 

Rev.  William  Hutchison,  of  Norwich,  Conn. ; 

Prof.  Joseph  William  Jenks,  of  Newtonville,  Mass. ; 

Prof.  Lewis  R.  Packard,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; 

Mr.  Charles  Tracy,  of  New  York. 

Professor  Lepsius  was  one  of  the  first  four  honorary  members 
of  the  Society,  and  was  elected  with  Champollion-Figeac,  Ro- 
sellini,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  on  the  fourth  of  October, 
1843  (at  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  Directors),  during  his  absence 
on  his  first  archaeological  journey  to  the  Nile  Valley.  His  great 
achievements  in  Egyptology  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  our 
time.  Regnier  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Bumouf,  and  would 
have  been  his  successor  had  he  been  willing  to  renounce  his  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  Orleans.  His  later  years  had  been  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  the  collection,  Les  grands  ecrivains  de  la 
France ;  but  by  the  fruits  of  his  earlier  labors,  namely  his  work 
on  Vedic  grammar,  and  his  edition,  with  translation  and  com- 
mentary, of  the  Rigveda  Prati9akhya  (1866-69),  he  has  merited 
well  of  Oriental  students  also.  He  succeeded  Mohl  as  president 
of  the  Soci6t6  Asiatique. 

Mr.  Jenks,  son  of  one  of  the  original  corporators  of  the  Society, 
Dr.  Wm.  Jenks,  was  bom  in  1808,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few 
survivors  of  the  men  named  on  its  first  list  of  members.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1829,  and  was  appointed  chaplain 
and  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  United  States  Navy.  A 
voyage  to  Egypt  jind  the  Levant  quickened  his  already  awakened 
interest  in  Oriental  studies.  Resigning  his  commission,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  favorite  pursuits  under  De  Sacy.  On  his  return 
he  spent  seven  years  aiding  his  father  in  editing  the  Comprehen- 
sive Commentary  to  the  Bible,  a  popular  work  of  wide  circulation 
and  important  influence.  In*  1862  he  was  made  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  TJrbana  University.  The  energies  of  his  middle  life, 
were  devoted  to  an  intense  activity  in  writing  and  publishing 
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teaching  and  lecturing,  and  to  editorial  and  bibliogi*aphical  labors. 
He  had  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  about  thirty  languageH, 
mostly  Oriental.  Ho  was  ever  ready  to  impart  to  inquirers  from 
his  rich  stores  of  information,  and  to  help  them  by  suggesting 
schemes  of  study  or  methods  and  routes  of  travel.  His  interest 
in  the  Society  was  active,  of  long  standing,  and  constant  to  the 
end. 

Mr.  Barrow  was  bom  in  London  in  1828,  his  father  and  the 
mother  of  Dickens  being  brother  and  sister.  He  was  educated 
mainly  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Tregelles  and  a  personal 
friend  of  Tischendorf.  Besides  being  a  fluent  speaker  of  the 
modem  tongues  of  Europe,  he  was  a  thorough  scholar  in  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  the  Talmud,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  New  Testa- 
ment criticism,  a  subject  in  w^hich  he  was  second  to  none  in 
America  save  Ezra  Abbot.  He  w^as  a  man  of  unusual  business 
ability,  of  wide,  discriminating,  and  disinterested  charity,  and 
altogether  a  very  symmetrical  and  a  great  character. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  born  in  1838.  He  made  journeys  of  exploration 
to  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  occupied  positions  in  the 
United  States  diplomatic  service.  Later  he  followed  journalism 
as  a  profession,  and  wrote  also  many  important  articles  on  biog- 
raphy and  literature  in  Johnson's  Cyclopedia.  He  was  of  remark- 
ably varied  attainments,  and  acquired  languages  with  great  ease. 
The  best  of  his  works  is  a  study  of  the  languages  of  the  Gran 
Chaco  Indians,  published  by  the  Argentine  Ilepublic.  While  in 
Paraguay  in  1868,  he  was  forced  to  submit  to  torture  by  the  tyran- 
nical Lopez,  and  his  career  throughout  wafra  very  eventful  and 
adventurous  one. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  after  a  successful  but  brief  pastorate  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  entered  the  foreign  mission  service  at  Singapore  in 
1835.  Eight  years  were  spent  in  preaching  and  teaching,  and  in 
the  study  of  the  Cliinese  and  Malay  languages  ;  then,  by  reason 
of  ill  health,  he  returned  home,  and  lived  in  quiet  seclusion  at 
Middlefield,  Conn.  The  account  of  the  Malay  language  in  Ap- 
pleton's  Cyclopedia  is  from  his  pen. 

Mr.  Dixwell  was  born  at  Boston  in  1814.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  commercial  life,  and  went  to  Calcutta,  where  he  became 
proficient  in  Hindustani.  He  was  afterwards  connected  for  many 
years  with  the  firm  of  Heard  &  Co.  in  Canton  and  Shanghai,  and 
was  a  diligent  student  of  the  IMandarin  dialect,  which  he  could 
speak  and  write  both  in  the  business  of  the  firm  ^and  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  natives.  On  his  final  return  home  in  1873,  he 
became  much  interested  in  the  investigation  of  superheated  steam 
and  of  means  for  using  it  safely.  He  also  wrot*e  upon  subjects  of 
political  economy. 

Rabbi  Huebsch  was  a  learned  Hungarian,  very  proficient  in 
Hebrew^  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  who  was  called  to  the  New  York 
Congregation  Ahawath  Chesed  in .  1 866,  and  became  a  great 
power  for  good  among  his  people.  He  published  a  Hebrew  trans- 
lation of  part  of  the  Peshitto  version  of  the  Old  Testament  with  a 
Hebrew  commentary." 
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Rev.  Wm.  Hutchison  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1854,  and 
went  out  in  1858  to  Constantinople  to  establish  a  mission  in 
Turkey.  The  condition  of  his  wife's  health  compelled  him  to 
return.  In  1865  he  became  principal  of  the  Norwich  Free 
Academy,  and  filled  this  position  faithfully  and  honorably  till  his 
death. 

Professor  Packard  was  born  in  1836.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1856,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Berlin  under  Boeckh, 
Bekker,  Haupt,  and  Kiepert.  At  the  age  of  30  he  received  his 
appointment  as  professor  of  Greek  at  Yale.  The  Transactions  of 
the  American  Philological  Association,  of  which  he  was  president 
in  1881,  contain  a  number  of  elaborate  essays  by  him.  In  1883 
he  was  sent  out  as  director  of  the  newly  founded  School  of  Clas- 
sical Studies  at  Athens,  became  very  ill  on  the  way  thither,  and 
died  soon  after  his  return  home. 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society  since  1860.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  for  forty-four  years  a 
member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  for  thirty 
years  its  president  and  principal  benefactor. 

Mr.  Tracy  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1832,  and  achieved  a 
prominent  position  at  the  bar  of  New  York  City. 

Reports  of  letters  of  interest  to  the  Society  were  given,  and 
some  extracts  were  read.  Dr.  Toy  told  of  the  travels  of  Dr.  Ward 
in  Mesopotamia,  of  his  successful  explorations  for  sites  favorable 
for  archaeological  research,  of  the  prospect  of  valuable  finds  here- 
after, and  of  the  sickness  of  his  companion.  Dr.  Sterrett,  at  Bagdad. 
It  was  proposed  that  measures  be  taken  to  set  forth  to  the  proper 
authorities  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  consulate  of  the 
United  States  at  Bagdad  ;  and  further,  that  a  scheme  be  consid- 
ered for  the  raising  by  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  of  a  joint  purse  for  excavations,  Turkey  to  be  a  partner 
without  contribution,  and  the  antiquities  to  be  divided  among  the 
five  parties. 

With  reference  to  his  correspondence  with  Prof.  Long  and  Dr. 
Ward,  Prof.  Hall  reported  as  follows  : 

A  letter  from  Prof.  Albert  L.  Long,  received  just  as  I  was  starting  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Society,  states  that  the  Greek  MS.  noticed  by  me  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  Baltimore  in  October,  1884,  is  now 
his  property,  and  he  proposes  to  collate  it  thoroughly.  Also,  that  he 
has  found  a  fragment  of  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  containing  a  por- 
tion of  Luke,  written  in  fine  large  Estrangela,  on  stout  vellum.  He 
transcribed  a  few  lines,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  Harklensian 
version,  though  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  compare.  It  is  not 
Peshitto,  but  is  in  the  style  of  the  Harklensian,  at  least.  •  He  enclosed  a 
scrap  of  parchment  from  a  like  MS.  One  side  contains  portions  of 
Matthew  xvi.  18,  19,  21,  in  the  Harklensian  Syriac  version.  The  other 
side  seems  not  to  come  from  any  portion  near  it ;  whence  I  conclude 
that  the  scrap  is  from  a  Lectionary  (Jacobite).  It  seems  to  be  the 
only  bit  of   Harklensian  MS.  in  the  country.     The  writing  is  of  the 
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splendid  large  Estrangela  that  was  used  for  several  centuries  in  the 
most  luxurious  MSS.,  and  conta>ins  no  certain  marks  of  date.  It  is  not 
recent,  however.  Prof.  Long  also  adds  that  his  letter  to  Dr.  Bliss,  men- 
tioned in  the  Proceedings,  was  a  hasty  one,  written  in  order  to  induce 
the  purchase  of  the  MS.  when  there  was  fear  of  losing  it,  and  by  no 
means  intended  for  publication,  or  as  the  result  of  anything  but  cursory 
examination. 

In  March  last  I  received  a  package  of  fragments  of  Syriac  MSS.  from 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward,  which  he  had  obtained  from  a  monastery  in 
the  Ttlr  (he  does  not  give  either  the  name  of  the  monastery  or  its  exact 
locality),  which  are  rather  valuable  as  specimens  of  the  writing  than 
for  other  reasons.  I  have  had  time  to  examine  carefully  only  two  of 
them.  Of  these,  one  is  a  leaf  from  a  Lectionary,  in  splendid  Estrangela, 
of  uncertain  age,  containing  portions  of  lessons  from  Matthew,  Luke, 
and  John.  This  leaf  was  16  x  KVJ  inches  in  dimension,  written  in  two 
columns,  23  lines  to  the  column,  letters  i  inch  high,  with  the  long 
strokes  reaching  i  inch  farther  above  and  below.  One  side  contains  the 
quire  number,  6.  The  rubricated  title  to  one  of  the  lessons  is  present : 
viz.  **  Lesson  of  the  [l?]lth  Sunday  after  Easter,  at  vespers.  From 
Luke."  The  figure  I  have  bracketed  and  questioned  appears  to  me  to 
be  10,  and  the  whole  number  11,  but  the  letter  which  represents  it  is 
almost  washed  away.  But  the  doubt  is  small.  The  following  lesson  is 
Luke  xvi.  19-24,  middle  of  the  verse,  where  the  fragment  ends.  The 
version  is  Peshitto,  with  some  unimportant  variations  from  the  printed 
text. 

Another  fragment  is  written  in  old  Estrangela,  apparently  of  the 
eighth  century,  parclmient  leaf  9|  x  6|  inches,  two  columns  to  the  page, 
27  to  29  lines  in  a  column.  One  column  and  a  large  part  of  the  next  are 
taken  up  with  the  end  of  a  homily^  whose  subscription,  in  red,  reads  : 
**  Ends  the  homily  on  the  love  of  iK)verty,  which  is  the  thirty-seventh ; 
and  it  1ms  stick  i  one  thousand  one  liundred  and  seven  ;"  hut  the  number 
for  "one  hundred"  is  defectively  written,  and  might  l)e  merely  the 
letters,  used  numerically,  for  41,  making  the  number  of  siichi  1041  +  7,  if 
that  were  not  rather  an  absurd  way  of  writiiig.  The  expression  in  ques- 
tion is  tlie  connective  wnu\  the  letter  mim,  and  a  defective  olaf. 

Following  this  is  one  line  of  dots  and  daslies,  and  tluMi  tlie  title  of  the 
Letter  of  King  Abgar  to  Jesus,  the  letter  itself,  Jesus's  reply,  and  i)art  of 
a  sentence  of  narrative,  with  which  tlie  fragment  ends.  In  Hebraica 
for  April  last  is  published  the  text,  but  with  some  errors  both  of  tran- 
scripticm  and  printing,  and  consequent  errors  in  the  translation  as  there 
given.  The  text  of  these  letters  is  quite  different  from  that  in  Phillips's 
Doctrine  of  Addai ;  but  on  recourse  to  the  (Jreck  text  as  presc*rved  in 
Eusebiub's  Hist.  Ecch's.j  i.  13,  I  find  that  the  matter  there  and  that  of 
this  fragment  stand  related  to  each  other  as  original  inu\  very  close 
translation,  with  a  few  slight  differences.  Th(»  title  to  Ahgar's  letter  is 
different  in  the  two,  that  of  the  letter  of  Jesus  is  the  same  :  and  other 
variants  are  found  either  in  different  ^ISS.  of  the  (ireek  t«'xt  of  Euse- 
bius  or  in  liiitin  translations  of  it.  W(>re  it  not  for  the  fa<'t  that  the 
Syriac  includes  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  which  follows  the  letter 
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of  Jesus  in  Eusebius,  I  should  say  that  this  is  original,  and  Eusebius  a 
translation.  Still,  the  letters  bear  no  marks  of  translation  from  Greek, 
nor  does  that  following  sentence — which  latter  may  have  been'taken  by 
Eusebius  from  the  same  source  as  the  letters  themselves.  Also,  this  MS. 
omits  the  matters  which  Eusebius  inserts  between  the  two  letters.  Still 
further,  the  letters  in  Eusebius  bear  most  certain  marks  of  having  been 
translated  from  the  Syriac,  independently  of  any  Syriac  version  to  com- 
pare with  it.  E.  g.,  the  expression  Kara  voiv  kdkfirfv  is  hardly  fair  Greek 
for  '  I  concluded  * ;  but  it  exactly  renders  the  familiar  Syriac  ^/MffcUD 
fc>Vlbtl,  which  is  actually  found  in  this  MS.  So  rondpxm  is  not  very 
common  Greek,  but  it  is  exactly  the  Syriac  aSl  CLJl — which  likewise 
occurs  here  in  the  MS.  (The  MS.  is  much  faded,  and  very  hard  in  spots 
to  decipher,  and  the  Greek  text  enabled  me  to  discover  my  errors  of 
transcription.) 

I  may  add  here,  with  reference  to  the  note  in  Migne,  tom.  xx.,  p.  122, 
note  61,  about  Ohxavirfg  vl6^,  VohanicB  JUiuSy  Vohame,  EtLchame^  Ovx^f^ov, 
etc.,  that  the  Syriac  has  lMft02,  which  means  *the  black,*  though 
it  may  be  a  proper  name.  (Migne  omits  it  in  his  text :  but  see  the  note 
above  referred  to.)  It  is  the  common  Peshitto  N.  T.  word  for  *  black,' 
and  apparently  akin  to  the  Greek  avxfi6^  etc.,  though  evx&fM  (or  -fww, 
or  -five)  would  be  a  natural  Greek  reproduction  as  a  proper  name. 

However,  since  this  work  with  Eusebius,  I  have  received  a  note  from 
Prof.  Theodor  Noldeke  (to  whom  I  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  Syriac),  which 
sa3rs  that  this  MS.  text  is  the  same  with  that  found  in  Cureton*s  Ancient 
Syriac  Documents,  except  some  unimportant  variations,  and  is  a  part  of 
the  Syriac  translation  of  Eusebius.  Cureton's  work  I  knew  of,  but 
could  not  find  it,  either  in  New  York  or  in  Cambridge. 

Of  the  other  fragments,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  folio  (two  leaves)  of 
vellum,  each  leaf  rather  over  16  x  11^  inches  in  dimensior|.  It  is  a  ser- 
vice-book, written  in  most  magnificent  monumental  Estrangela,  lines 
running  across  the  whole  page,  twelve  lines  to  the  page,  letters  ^  inch 
high,  with  long  strokes  extending  i  inch  farther  above  or  below.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  very  badly  damaged  by  water,  and  most  of  it  only 
decipherable  with  great  difficulty.  One  ornament,  just  below  a  line 
wholly  occupied  with  the  words  for  '  Hosanna,  Hallelujah,'  is  in  green 
and  yellow,  of  the  well-known  woven  pattern,  followed  by  a  rubric  of 
the  JaM  for  vespers,  of  a  day  or  feast  whose  name  is  mutilated.  What 
follows,  to  the  end  of  the  leaf,  is  mostly  decipherable,  but  just  enough 
is  obscured  to  deter  me  from  giving  it  the  necessary  time. 

Next  are  three  leaves  filled  with  ecclesiastical  rules  or  precepts,  with 
numbers  in  the  margin,  rubricated  places,  and  here  and  there  a  Greek 
word  reproduced  in  Greek  uncials  in  the  margin.  These  are  on  vellum, 
Hi  X  7i  inches  in  dimension,  writing  in  rather  old  Jacobite,  two  columns 
to  the  page,  and  89  to  41  lines  to  the  column.  As  a  whole  they  are 
much  damaged,  but  a  large  portion  of  them  is  easily  legible. 

Another  vellum  fragment  is  15  inches  wide,  but  only  the  top  of  the 
leaf  is  entire.  It  is  much  damaged,  but  written  in  a  beautiful  old  Jaco- 
bite, nearly  like  the  Estrangela,  but  more  like  the  Beiriit  MS.,  and  may 
date  from  the  9th  century  or  a  little  later.    It  is  written  in  three  columns 
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1. .  \i^  }Aj^  :  auo  i\  i-  St.-  ivtruiaT  a  ]»it^>-  uf  writiup  &.-  I  erer  «■«*. 
•y.-ain.ieJT  auj  t*i  \u*r  ^ia^k^  which  di<:tiii;ciiisL  manibcrqff  fmm  type.     It 
1-  ?«•  xuuc'i.  <Uiiuax?ed  luaT  I  fasv^-  xi<a  ye:  tried  u<  read  it. 

Ttifi.  ^tli••w^  aD<itii»fr  v^liuni  frajimeiit.  wrineD  ic  two  cohmmsto 
ifi^  Ltii;:*:.  -A'-i:  'Tiiumrj  12  iuoii•r^  ii'iu:  aud  3;  io*-'h<»  iride :  im  theJeaf  is 
luuiliai^.  Tfi»-  \**y  marinr.  l^  2  iDcbtr^  wide,  and  ilie  outer  margin  2^. 
Tfj^  iiiii-r  sia*:  and  tb^  t^jnom  are  cm  •>!  torn  away.  It  i»  from  a  aer- 
vk-M:  Lr*iik  f<*r  ifiiiiite-'  davfc.  witij  }ir.i]»er  rubrics.  Wiittai  in  old  Jacofaile, 
inu'.'i.  \ik*r  ifi*-  Ja«Ei.  iii  lanr«^r  ciiamct^n.  and  unlj  a  little  lev  finehr  est" 
cui^.  Oii<- 1  if  tiie  Ifw  enriiv  rubrics  pn^eni  is  **  SnpplicatifBi  of  [tlie 
f^^si  <if  Uiv  Ltird  Jauj«^  i»r  Jac4fr*..*'  vitb  tbe  number  3  in  the  iiiai;g;m. 
Til*,  '.-i'iiuiii.  «-<iniain.»  '^  line&>. 

Tfi«-  res:  are  iiii  paper,  wrin^^n  in  Jac-i»bite.  and  not  venr  awra^mr-  Two 
•  if  Ui^ii.  ar»-  fruni  f<»'r^i'.-*t-t•fK»k^.  in  whirL  tbf  rubricsi  mark  tfaeprieat^a 
|jan  aud  ih^  penpirV  r««p<>n!«t- :  th*-  rubrii-  l»ein^  niqiaUT  odIt  the  word 
"  pne:^T '*  or  *  pt-<i]iie.'  AiiiiiiitT  pair  of  ieavet>  is-  in  roniEifalT  writtfln 
Ja<j-r»uit^  '^-our^  M-rijn.  faded  and  mutiiat«d.  in  which  a  hantr  look  sifaows 
^u]lplJ^'aIi•*Ii•'  ii'  ibe  "  Lanjb  iLai  wa.-  once  affened.  Lamb  that  wiw 
bijuud  for  the  sa'-rifi'.-ie  of  tiie  Mt^sedali.  Redeemer  of  the  workL"  etc 
Arj<>Tb*'r  inomieni  of  h  le&f.  in  much  finer  and  better  Jacobite^  and 
a]*parently  oider  than  tbe  fitber  paper  fra^ment^.  is  from  a  prayer-book, 
but  n'»:  b  sirjirle  whole  line  if-  jiresent. 

Wi:L  r*-ferf-ii<*»-  T"  h\>  pa]ter  in  lije  fie«*Miid  half  of  tbe  eleventh 
volmiji-  of  TJie  Journal.  Prof.  Hall  would  add  tbe  followinfir  note^ 

Sinc-s*-  wriiiii^'  my  article  for  tbe  Journal  on  tbe  American  Ar^Ki^ 
BiM*-  of  D^^.  Eli  Smith   and  C  V.   A.   Van  iK-ck,  Mr.   Benjamin  EL 

Siuiii-.  ■y»r.  "i  E»r.  Eh  Smith,  ha?*  re'vivt-d  Ir-iiii  Beirut  a  commimication 
r»r-<|^-'tiiv  nian*'r*  "ilum'-t^-J  wiih  ihat  BiMr  and  its  translation,  irbich 
deiiijiiii-  >'Mikr  aneuti'iii.  Th»»r*»  ^l'»«.'UIneLlt^  were  a  Repfiri  of  Dr.  Eli 
Siiiiiij  >i.  \h*r  \t\x\*\:  V*-rrNi'*L  if  tlir  ?>'.ri}»tures.  dated  March.  1844.  made 
Vj  Till-  Mi!*-!-.!,  auth'iritie-  -.t  i-  xh«r  Mi?^i«»ii  in  the  tield  :  another  Report 
t«y  L»r.  MLiixt;  oii  \\i^  Truiisiari'.'ii  --f  the  Scripture*-,  then  in  profrrea^. 
•iht***i  Ajirii.  \<A  :  and  a  d'^-uiiient  «.-'»m piled  by  the  present  h'braiian  of 
:  h  ♦-  Tj  **-  'i '  "iTJ  ♦  -a  i  Sen  1 1  ua  fa-  •  -f  t  i  it  >>Tian  Prt  it  extant  Cvillepe  at  Beirut. 
and  '"li-iistin*:  iar^^-lv  ■•!  •.•itra''t*'  fr-im  written  ai-connts' furnished  bv 
I»r.  Vai:  Dyvk  r^-lativt-  t--  thr  Bililt-  xranslati'm  :  in  which  document, 
fi:iw.-v»-r.  It  i-  not  jHKsibK- 1'»  ■listintniish  alway>  l>etween  tbe  c<»mpilers 
'  •»•.',  U'.rk  all  J  ih*.  •iU"tati'in>  fr»iM  I>r.  Van  Dyck.  Tbe  two  repiirts  of 
iJr.  NiiiiTii  'i*'^en»-  to  )»e  printed  «ntirr.  as  they  sufiply  a  picture  of  tbe 
"I at*-  "if  tiiiii;;:r«  ij»i  rl-^uiivr*-  t"  >x'  had. 

It  i-  « l^'ar  tiiat  iii  xh^  Ol}  Te^tainrnt  I>r.  Smith  left  a  MS.  translation 
of  til-  P*-:i:at*-U'}..  tijt  pr'tjihetical  ]i«N.k>  of  H<»sea.  J<iel.  Amos.  Obadiah, 
J- 'nail.  Mi'.-aii.  Nahum.  and  52  ihaj«ter>  of  Isaiah.  Likewise,  be  bad 
l»nLi»-'J  !*'•  '.liapter*  i^f  Matt  lit- w.  l*t'>ides  translating  the  entire  New 
Te^taruent.  It  if  al-^j  tru^  tliat  th»-si  print^Hl  chapters  of  Matthew  were 
d*-iir'iy«Hj  :  but  it  i-  the  'ijiinion  of  tlie  librariiin  that  all  Dr.  Smith's 
MSS.  of  all  tht-  wi.rk  tliat  he  did  <*u  tlie  translation  of  the  Bible  are  pre- 
-«ervt-«J  in  the  Mi«*-i*in   Library.  ••  under  htck."  in  tin  Iwxos.  and  hig'hly 
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valued  by  the  Mission.  If  this  opinion  is  correct,  the  story  that  Dr. 
Smith's  MS.  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  destroyed  is  untrue, 
and  grew  out  of  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the  printed  sheets 
of  Matthew — which,  of  course,  were  destroyed  only  because  of  their 
following  a  Greek  text  diflferent  from  the  ignis  fatuus  of  the  textua 
receptiis.  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Van  Dyck  to  ascertain  the  exact  state 
of  the  case,  and  shall  doubtless  be  able  before  long  to  present  it,  cor- 
rectly and  clearly.  If  possible,  the  two  reports  of  Dr.  Smith,  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  accounts  formerly  written  out  by  Dr.  Van  Dyck 
and  now  in  the  Mission  library,  should  be  printed  in  extenao.  When  I 
was  in  Beidit,  all  such  matter  was  inaccessible,  and  I  think  it  was  not 
generally  known  by  the  missionaries  that  such  documents  were  in 
existence.  At  all  events,  I  inquired  pretty  faithfully,  and  was  answered 
in  a  way  such  that  I  could  interpret  it  only  in  that  manner.  The  fifteen 
years  or  more  that  had  intervened  since  th^  first  printing  of  the  Bible 
had  been  far  more  productive  of  myth  and  oblivion  than  was  desirable. 
Besides  the  papers  above  mentioned,  an  important  pamphlet  relative  to 
the  elect  retyping  of  the  Arabic  Bible  in  New  York  was  published  by 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  1865,  entitled  *'The  Arabic  Scriptures." 
Especially  valuable  are  I.  Preamble  and  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Syrian  Mission  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Beirut,  March  30,  1864 ; 
II.  Letter  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Thomson  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  dated 
Beirut,  August  30, 1864 ;  and  III.  additional  statements,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  valuable  historical  item  or  two,  though  much  of  the  matter  is 
declamatory ;  and  [IV.]  estimates  of  cost,  and  formal  action  of  the 
authorities  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  addresses  at  the  Bible 
Society  Anniversaries,  about  that  time,  were  eloquent  and  of  great 
value  in  their  place,  but  they  add  no  facts  further  than  the  sources 
already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Rockhill  writes  from  Peking  that  he  is  rene^dng  a 
suggestion  formerly  made  by  Dr.  Williams  that  the  State 
Department  make  over  to  the  Oriental  Society  a  lot  of  valuable 
Chinese  books  given  by  the  Imperial  government  to  the  United 
States  government,  and  which  have  lain  stored  and  unused  for 
.  years.  He  announced  his  intention  of  sending  a  parcel  of  Tibetan 
manuscripts  to  our  library,  and  reported  the  establishment  of  the 
Peking  Literary  Society,  which,  with  such  members  as  Arendt, 
Baber,  Bushell,  Edkins,  and  Martin,  was  likely  to  do  good  work 
in  promoting  Oriental  and  literary  studies  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Charles  Theodore  Russell,  Sr.,  of  Cambridge,  said  that  he 
was  confident  that  if  the  facts  were  only  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  proper  manner,  they  would  receive 
due  and  prompt  consideration,  and  that  the  works  in  question 
would  be  made  accessible  to  scholars,  in  the  libraiy  either  of  the 
Oriental  Society  or  of  Congress.  On  motion  of  Prof.  Goodwin, 
it  was  voted,  after  discussion,  that  a  committee  of  three,  consisting 
of  the  President  and  two  others  to  be  appointed  by  him,  and  with 
power  to  add  others  to  its  number,  be  authorized  to  consider  this 
matter,  and  take  such  steps  as  it  should  deem  fit  to  bring  about 
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the  desired  result.     The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Russell,  and  Dr. 
Peter  Parker,  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Russell  moved  that  the  same  committee  be  authorized  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  consulate  at  Bag- 
dad and  take  whatever  action  might  seem  judicious  and  feasible 
in  the  premises.     The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  miscellaneous  business  was  finished  at  12.30,  and  the  Soci- 
ety proceeded  to  the  hearing  of  communications.  A  recess  was 
then  taken  from  1  to  2  p.  m.  It  became  evident  later  that  an 
evening  session  would  be  necessary ;  and  so,  after  discussion,  it 
was  voted  that  this  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Academy,  beginning 
at  7.30.  Papers  12-17  were  presented  in  the  evening.  The  fol- 
lowing communications  were  presented  at  the  meeting  : 

1.  On  Naville's  Identification  of  the  city  Pithom;  by  Rev.  H 
Dickerman,  of  Boston.  ^ 

Mr.  Dickerman  explained  at  some  length  the  reasons  which  led  him 
to  question  the  identity  of  the  store-city  Pithom,  stated  in  Exodus  (i.  11) 
to  have  been  built  by  the  children  of  Israel,  with  that  place  of  which 
the  remains  have  been  found  by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  expedi- 
tion under  Naville,  at  Tel-el-Maskhutah.* 

The  evidence  of  ancient  authors  shows  that  Clysma  was  the  port  on 
the  Arabian  Gulf  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  canal  (river  of  Ptolemy  or  of 
Trajan),  and  that  Heroopolis  was  a  town  on  that  canal,  8f  miles  from 
Clysma.  It  becomes  then  an  interesting  question,  where  the  head  of 
the  gulf  was.  Rosi^re  has  argued  elaborately  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  historical  period  it  can  only  have  been  where  it  is  now,  at  Suez. 
Lepsius  denies  any  upheaval  during  historic  time,  on  account  of  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  canal  traceable  for  some  distance  north  from  Suez. 
Explorers  agree  that  there  are  no  evidences  of  a  recent  sea-bed  in  the 
region.  If  the  land  from  Suez  to  Lake  Timsah  lias  been  upheaved  since 
the  Exodus,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  Wady  Tumeilat  was  not  up- 
heaved too.  But  if  the  Wady  had  been  ten  feet  lower  than  it  is  now, 
the  canal  would  have  flooded  the  whole  valley  with  water  from  the 
Nile.  If  the  ** young  man"  stated  by  Lucian  to  have  sailed  from 
Clysma  to  India  found  salt  water  9  miles  from  Tel-el-Maskhutah,  there 
must  have  been  an  upheaval  which  raised  a  few  square  miles  smoothly, 
without  jar,  crack,  or  historical  record. 

The  Septuagint  nubstituticm  of  "Heroopolis  in  the  land  of  Ramses" 
for  the  •*  Goshen"  in  the  Hebrew  of  Gen.  xlvi.  28  need  not  have  been 
from  superior  geograi)liical  knowledge  of  the  location  of  a  city,  never 
large,  which  centuries  before  had  ceased  to  exist.  Rosiere  and  others 
regard  it  as  indisputable  that  the  LXX.  mistook  the  Hebrew  verb  horoth 
'  direct '  for  the  city-name  vf)(^i>.  The  Coptit;  vei«8ion  puts  Pithom  instead 
of  Heroopolis:  whetlier  from  evidence  tliiit  Pithom  was  tlie  place  of 
meeting  is  questionable;  they  simply  knew  tliat  f/fH.n'  was  no  fit  transla- 
tion of  horoth.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  changed  the  name 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  using  a  synonym. 


*Tho  iStoro  City  of  Pilliom  and  tlio  Koute  of  tho  Kxodus,  by  Kdoiuird  Naville. 
London.     1885.     4to. 
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Mr.  Dickerman  proceeded  to  describe  the  monumental  evidences  on 
which  Naville  bases  his  claim  of  identification.  On  the  inscribed  monu- 
ments discovered  by  him,  he  finds  such  expressions  as  these:  *'  the  good 
recorder  of  the  abode  of  Tum;"  "  the  head  of  the  prophets  of  Turn;" 
'*  this  abode  was  erected  to  Tum;"  and  other  the  like.  But  in  all  these 
texts,  pi'Tum  is  the  abode  or  house  or  sanctuary  of  Tum,  and  never 
the  city.  On  all  the  monuments  of  the  time  of  Ramses,  the  time  of  the 
oppression,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  city  Pithom.  ^he  name  Thuku,  on 
the  contrary,  is  always  accompanied  in  these  inscriptions  either  by  the 
hieroglyphic  determinative  for  *  city '  or  by  that  indicating  a  region 
inhabited  by  foreigners.  We  have  no  right  to  spread  the  name  of  the 
temple  over  the  city,  especially  as  the  city  has  a  name  already.  No 
**  city  of  Pithom"  is  mentioned  save  in  the  badly  mutilated  10th  and 
18th  lines  of  the  Ptolemean  tablet  called  by  Naville  the  '*  stone  of 
Pithom."  As  a  parallel  case,  Maspero  (1877)  criticises  the  claim  of 
Brugsch  to  have  found  at  Tanis  the  city  of  Ramses,  because  of  finding  a 
temple  there  to  the  deified  Ramses,  or  a  Pi-ramses,  and  denies  the  right 
of  extending  the  name  of  the  sanctuary  to  the  city,  stiU  more  of  iden- 
tifying a  Ramses-Tanis  thus  obtained  with  the  Ramses  of  Ex.  i.  11.  An 
argument  valid  for  the  shores  of  Lake  Menzaleh  is  equally  good  in 
Wady  Tumeilat.  Before  Naville  writes  with  so  much  confidence  of 
**  Heroopolis-Pithom,"  he  should  show  in  some  intelligible  connection 
the  words  em  tima  pi-tum^  or  pi-tum  nai. 

The  Thuku  of  the  monuments  is  assumed  by  Naville  to  be  the  biblical 
Succoth.  Doubtless  the  Egyptian  th  is  sometimes  transcribed  by  the 
Hebrew  aamekh,  and  the  Egyptian  u  or  ut  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
oth.  But  philologists — e.  g.  Revillout  in  the  Academy  of  April  4th — 
are  not  enthusiastic  in  the  identification  of  the  two  names. 

Hence,  while  not  impossible,  it  is  also  not  proved,  that  Herodpolis, 
which  is  now  Tel-el-Maskhutah,  was  once  the  city  of  Pithom,  also  the 
city  of  Succoth,  in  the  eighth  nome  of  Lower  Egypt. 

Li  conclusion,  Mr.  Dickerman  called  attention  to  the  value  in  other 
respects  of  the  results  of  the  exploration,  which  make  the  first  work  of 
the  Fund  worthy  of  grateful  remembrance. 

2.  On  Naville's  Identification  of  Pithom;  by  Rev.  Wm.  C. 
Winslow,  of  Boston. 

Naville's  identification  of  Pithom  with  Tel-el-Maskhutah  has  been  dis- 
puted by  only  one  great  Egyptologist,  Lepsius,  and  that  when  he  was 
in  failing  health  and  had  only  imperfect  evidence  before  him.  He 
admitted  the  disclosure  of  a  store-city,  but  believed  it  to  be  the  Raamses 
of  Ex.  L  11 — equally  as  important,  perhaps,  as  Pithom  (cf.  Academy^ 
Feb.  28,  1884). 

Naville's  Pithom  is  accepted  as  the  Pithom  of  Ex.  i.  11  by  Brugsch, 
Revillout,  and  Pleyte,  reflecting  Oerman,  French,  and  Dutch  opinion, 
and  by  Ebers,  Poole,  Maspero,  Rawlinson,  Sayce,  Tomkins,  and  others. 
If  the  uneartbed^city  is  not  Pithom,  let  us  dig  further  to  find  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Winslow  reviewed  some  of  the  principal  arguments.  Naville's 
discovery  agrees  with  the  description  of  Pithom  as  a  "treasure"  or 
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**  store-city"  and  as  a  **  fortified  "  city.  The  treasure  was  grain,  and  the 
walls  were  of  unusual  strength.  The  Pithom  bricks  also  agree  with  the 
ones  described  in  Exodus  :  some  are  made  with  straw,  some  of  Nile  mud 
without  any  straw,  and  some  with  fragments  of  reed — the  **  stubble  "  of 
our  version  (Ex.  v.  12).  Only  a  few  have  the  royal  stamp,  but  thia  is 
natural  considering  the  vast  number  used.  In  the  heart  of  the  land,  the 
bricks  were  not  always  stamped  (Birch's  Wilkinson,  i.  86,  ii.  297).  Tom- 
kins  has  shown  that  it  was  uncommon  to  use  mortar  with  crude  brick, 
and  yet  this  is  just  what  Naville  found,  and  it  harmonizes  with  the  tra- 
dition of  Ex.  i.  14. 

The  employment  of  the  Israelites  for  constructing  a  fortified  commis- 
sary depot  on  the  frontier  for  the  outgoing  and  returning  armies  of 
Rameses  II.  was  a  natural  and' advantageous  one.  The  identification  of 
Naville's  Pithom  with  Heroopolis  and  Ero  by  inscriptions  found  on  the 
spot  locates  Pithom  at  Maskhutah;  and  the  identification  of  Pithom  with 
Patumos  and  Heroopolis  has  been  made,  for  example,  by  Birch  (Rawlin- 
son,  ii.  826).  Naville  derives  'H/)a»  from  ar^  a  term  applied  to  the  keeper 
of  the  storehouse;  and  Tomkins  thinks  that  HPOT  represents  Egyptian 
arUy  '  storehouses.*  That  Succoth  (Thuku)  was  the  civil  name  and 
Pithom  the  sacred  name  of  the  same  place  is  a  view  which  would  agree 
well  with  Papyrus  Anastasi  vi.,  which  places  Pithom  in  the  region  of 
Succoth.  Thuku  was  first  the  name  of  the  district,  and  then  the  name 
of  the  capital  thereof. 

The  canal  of  Rameses,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  158,  ed.  Wesseling), 
began  near  Bubastis  and  ended  '*  at  Patumos,  in  [on  or  at]  the  Red  Sea." 
Even  now  the  marshes  east  of  Maskhutah  become  lakes  at  certain 
seasons,  and  these,  it  is  probable,  were  identical  with  the  end  of  the 
northwestern  arm  of  the  sea. 

A  Latin  MS.  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  found  at  Arezzo  (see 
Acad^'my,  Marcli  22,  1884),  tells  of  a  lady's  pilgrimage  from  France  to 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  about  370  A.  D.  This  MS.  says  that  Pithom 
was  on  the  border,  and  adjoined  Ero  or  Hero,  formerly  Heroum,  where 
Joseph  met  his  father;  and  that  the  pilgrim  went  from  Hero  to  Raamses, 
about  twenty  miles  distant.  The  LXX.  made  Joseph  meet  his  father  at 
Heroonpolis  (Gen.  xlvi.  29).  It  thus  appears  that  Heroonpolis  and  Ero 
were  placed  at  the  same  locality  as  late  as  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  And  Pithom,  Succoth,  Patumos,  Heroopolis,  and  Ero,  juxtaposited 
as  we  have  seen,  are  supported,  at  least  in  name,  by  the  two  Latin  in- 
scriptions found  by  Naville  in  situ. 

As  for  the  monuments,  the  colossal  hawk  of  black  granite  with  the 
oval  ring  of  Rameses  II.  identifies  that  monarch  as  builder  of  the  city, 
since  nothing  found  antedates  him.  The  statue  of  Ankh-renp-nefer 
identifies  that  person  as  "the  lieutenant  of  the  district  of  Succoth,  the 
good  recorder  of  Tum,"  etc.  The  papyri  already  cited  say  that  the 
governor  of  the  district  was  "Atennu,"  and  this  very  title  Naville  has 
found  on  this  statue. 

Tlie  statue  of  Aak,  unearthed  at  Maskhutah,  addresses  **all  the 
priests  who  go  into  the  sacred  abode  of  Tum,  the  great  g(xi  of  Succoth." 
The  image  of  a  priest  in  white  limestone  witnesses  that  it  was  set  up 
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**  in  the  abode  of  Turn,  the  great  living  god  of  Succoth."  The  priest  is 
called  **  head  of  the  ^tore-house  "  and  "  official  of  the  temple  of  Turn  of 
Succoth."  A  sandstone  fragment  was  found  containing  **  not  only  the 
cartouche  of  Rameses  II.,  but  also  the  name  of  the  region  in  which 
Pitum  was  constructed,  Thuku."  The  sacred  name  Pi-Tum  (*  sanctuary 
of  Tum'),  or  Pa-Tum,  occurs  fifteen  times,  and  the  civil  name,  Thuku  or 
Sukut,  twenty-two  times  on  the  material  disclosed  by  Naville.  Various 
passages  of  the  **  Stone  of  Pithom"  bear  on  the  question.  Mention  is 
made  of  Tum  as  **  god  of  Succoth,"  and  of  '*  the  city  (or  town)  of  the 
temple  of  Tum."  Line  10  connects  Pi-Tum  with  the  canal  of  Ptolemy. 
Line  28  speaks  of  "  the  city,"  because  it  it  there  needless  to  repeat  the 
proper  name.  In  line  18  occurs  Pithom-Succoth,  and  both  names  have 
the  sign  determinative  of  a  town — which  agrees  with  the  view  that  they 
are  sacred  and  secular  synonyms. 

3.  On  the  Holy  Houses  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  also  from 
the  original  texts  of  the  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Maccabees,  Septuagint, 
Coptic,  Itala,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Talmud,  and  leading 
Rabbis;  by  Prof.  T.  O.  Paine,  of  Elmwood,  Mass. 

Mr.  Paine  said  that  the  work  here  described  was  announced  in  the 
Proceedings  of  this  Society  for  May,  1876,  and  would  be  issued  in  the 
coming  autumn  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  (40  full-page  plates,  folio, 
and  129  figures  scattered  through  the  ^nted  text) ;  that  his  investiga- 
tions and  making  of  drawings  had  continued  to  the  present  date.  He 
said  that,  according  to  his  restorations  from  the  Hebrew  of  Eongs  and 
Essekiel,  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  was  six  hundred  cubits  square, 
and  the  inner  court  was  four  hundred  cubits  square:  in  both  cases  in- 
cluding the  court  walls.  He  said  that  in  his  first  studies,  dating  from 
Dec.  26,  1852,  and  published  in  1861,  he  had  made  the  inner  court  400 
cubits  square  inside  instead  of  outside  of  the  wails. 

He  stated  that  the  ark  of  the  flood  was  a  gradine  form,  similar  to 
forms  discovered  in  the  regions  of  the  cuneiform  ark-texts;  that  the 
ark  had  a  water-tight  hull,  floating  three  decks  of  cabins,  the  above- 
water  portion  growing  smaller  and  smaller  upwards  in  three  stories, 
like  the  chambers  of  the  singers,  altar,  etc.,  in  Ezekiel.  That  the  ark, 
temple,  and  house  of  the  king  were  of  the  same  height,  80  cubits,  the 
upper  portion  in  each  case  being  subdivided  into  three  stories,  with 
windows. 

That  the  tabernacle  of  Sinai  was  identical  in  design  with  tents  dis- 
covered on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh,  and  like  the  cabin  or  home 
tent  of  the  Arabs  of  to-day  :  the  vertical  walls  being  the  mishkan^  and 
the  sharp  roof,  the  ^ohel;  these  two  terms  being  also  applied  to  the 
whole  structure. 

4.  On  the  "  thesis  "  of  Mr.  Whitehouse,  affirming  Cairo  to  be 
the  Biblical  Zoan  and  Tanis  magna;  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Paine,  of 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Paine  held  this  thesis  (laid  down  and  defended  at  the  last  preced- 
ing meeting  of  the  Society:  see  its  Proceedings  for  Oct.,  1884;  Journal, 
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vol.  xi.,  pp.  ccxv.  fg.)  to  be  wholly  invalid,  every  statement,  considera- 
tion, and  argument  brought  forward  in  its  support  being  either  mis- 
representative  or  incorrect;  and  he  proceeded  to  refute  it  in  detail  and 
at  considerable  length.  A  much  abbreviated  abstract  of  parts  of  his 
paper  is  as  follows: 

I.  As  regards  monumental  evidence,  it  is  in  general  passed  unnoticed 
by  Mr.  Whitehouse,  reliance  being  placed  instead  on  Christian,  Jewish, 
and  Arabic  traditions,  wrongly  construed.  This  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  scientific  and  critical  method  of  our  day,  which  puts  the  monu- 
ments above  all  tradition,  even  above  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories. 
Now  the  site  of  S&n,  with  its  city,  is  called  Zoan  by  the  monuments. 
This  is  one  of  the  names  g^ven  to  it  not  by  Egyptians  only,  but  also  by 
Assyrians  and  Hebrews.  The  biblical  **  field  of  Zoan ''  is  clearly  identi- 
cal with  the  Egyptian  aokhet  Z^arif  'field  or  territory  of  Z*an,'  chief 
place  of  the  fourteenth  nome  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  thus  the  S&n  of  the 
present  day.  This  aokhet  was  the  *  low  country '  of  the  nome,  the 
marshy  or  pasture  lands  or  Bukolia,  low  in  comparison  with  the  desert 
on  the  south-east,  and  adapted  for  grazing.  The  biblical  ''  aadeh  of 
Zoan"  has  nothing  to  do  with  '*the  teclinical  term  of  Abulfeda, 
Said**  (Whitehouse),  because  Sa*!d  is  only  a  modem  Arabic  name  for 
Upper  Egypt  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  later  even  than  Antoninus  Mar- 
tyr (whence  it  could  not  well  have  been  translated  *  campus  *  by  him), 
and  because  the  two  words  hffve  no  etjrmological  connection,  their 
resemblance  existing  only  in  their  transliterated  forms.  The  origin  of 
the  name  Zoan  is  Hebrew,  as  that  of  Tax  or  Zor  for  the  site  is  Phoenician; 
the  one  is  a  sign  of  Israelitic  occupation,  as  the  other  of  Tyrian  com- 
merce. The  Egyptians  themselves  were  accustomed  to  style  it  the 
**City  of  Foreigners,"  and  to  append  the  determinative  sign  indicating 
the  presence  of  strangers.  The  Egyptian  monuments  and  records  know 
nothing  of  any  Zoan  at  or  near  Cairo. 

II.  As  regards  Christian  testimony,  this  "thesis"  misconstrues  the 
narrative  of  Antoninus.  The  Nilometer  visited  by  him  is  made  to  be 
the  one  '*at  Rhoda."  But  it  is  well  known  that  tliis  was  first  con- 
structed in  A.  D.  716,  a  century  and  a  half  after  Antoninus,  being  an 
Arabic  work,  needed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  of  Cairo — a  fact 
which  Mr.  Whitehouse  might  have  learned  from  **  Magoudi,"  whom  he 
quotes  in  the  connection.  In  reality,  the  traveller  briefiy  sketches  a 
journey  down  the  Nile.  The  ** Cataracts  of  the  Nile"  visited  by  him 
are  our  *'  first  cataract,"  between  the  island  Phila?  and  Syene  or  Aswan. 
His  **  Nilometer"  is  the  ancient  and  celebrated  orte  at  Elephantine,  over 
against  Aswan.  Dropping  down  the  river,  he  comes  to  Esneh,  at  his 
time  the  double  town  of  Latopolis  and  Ck)ntra-Lato.  Its  old  Egyptian 
name  was  Seni.  Apparently,  the  CJoptic  Oiristians  preferred  to  explain 
the  name  Latopolis  in  their  own  way,  instead  of  accepting  the  Egyptian 
and  Greek  derivation  from  the  fish  Lotus;  and  so  ascribed  the  building 
of  Lato  and  Contra-Lato  to  the  daughters  of  Lot.  It  matters  little 
whether  Antoninus  records  his  own  interpretation  or  the  local  opinion 
on  this  point;  in  place  of  Latus  we  have  Lot.  .  He  also  confuses  the 
Btobylon  of  Letopolis,  down  the  Nile,  with  one  of  these  two  towns  on 
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either  bank  at  Esneh,  simply  because  he  was  a  stranger,  and  his  infor- 
mation was  insufficient  to  let  him  distinguish  between  Latopolis  and 
Letopolis.  Further  down,  at  the  boundary  separating  the  Thebald  and 
the  Heptanomis,  he  came  to  the  city  Antinod,  or  Antinoopolis,  built  by 
the  emperor  Hadrian  in  honor  of  his  faTorite,  Antinous,  drowned  here; 
its  ruins  still  mark  the  spot  of  the  suicide  and  of  the  splendid  Roman 
town.  Directly  opposite,  the  pilgrim  encountered  Tanis,  the  Tanis  of 
Upper  Egypt.  Lying  under  the  shadow  of  Hermopolis  magna,  it  was 
not  of  considerable  size  then.  The  site  is  still  called  Taneh,  and  the 
mountain  on  the  west  Gebel  Taneh.  Probably  in  ancient  times  it  was  a 
place  of  much  extent  and  importance,  as  the  Pe-wnnu  or  Se'Sennu  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Egyptian  records.  Antoninus  journeyed  through 
its  field  or  territory  on  his  way  down  to  Memphis.  Perhaps  he  deemed 
this  the  campus  Taneos  of  (he  Vulgate;  yet,  if  he  did,  it  was  because  he 
had  never  visited  the  true  Field  of  Tanis  magna  at  San  in  the  Delta, 
and,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  greater,  attributed  all  he  knew  to 
the  less.  Then  he  continued  his  voyage  on  the  west  of  the  Nile  down 
to  Memphis.  Of  this  city  he  has  nothing  to  describe,  save  the  wonder- 
ful things  presented  in  a  certain  church,  transformed  from  a  temple. 
So  far  as  his  account  goes,  he  did  not  cross  the  Nile  to  Old  Cairo;  and 
as  for  Cairo  as  Tanis  magna,  it  had  not  yet  been  founded  in  his  day. 
From  Memphis  he  journeyed  ever  downward  and  northward,  by  way 
of  Athribis,  to  Alexandria. 

in.  As  regards  Jewish  testimony,  the  propounder  of  the  "thesis" 
misconstrues  the  words  of  Josephus.  This  author  calls  Tanis  a  **  town- 
let  "  {noh.xvriv)  purely  descriptively,  on  account  of  the  reduced  import- 
ance of  the  place  in  Roman  times.  If  he  had  meant  to  contrast  it  with 
another  greater  Tanis,  he  would  have  called  it  Tanis  fiiKpa.  Having 
touched  at  Alexandria,  and  having  been  so  strongly  impressed  as  to 
characterize  this  city  as  **  inferior  only  to  Rome  in  magnitude,"  he 
naturally  belittled  other  places  in  the  region,  to  him  unknown.  But 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  period  lately  excavated  at  San  tell  a  more 
truthful  story,  showing  the  place  to  have  been  no  mean  city  even  in  the 
days  of  Titus;  and  this,  the  best  testimony,  is  to  be  believed.  'The  site 
of  Old  Cairo  was  occupied  successively  by  LStopolis,  Babylon  (built  by 
Cambyses,  B.  C.  525),  Fostat  (Mohammedan):  the  site  has  always  borne 
some  well-known  name,  and  not  Tanis  magna;  and  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  to  warrant  the  /i^o-thesis  of  such  a  predecessor.  San,  on  the 
contrary,  has  always  borne  the  title  **  magna:"  the  Egyptians  called  it 
*'  the  great  city  of  the  lower  land,"  or  '*  the  great  city;"  the  Greeks 
gave  it  the  same  epithet— > thus  Strabo,  *'  the  Tanitic  nome,  and  in  it  a 
city,  luycikri  Tavtc"  (xvii.  1.  30);  his  other  Tanis,  near  Hermopolis,  was 
Tanis  fUKpa\  the  whole  land  had  no  third;  no  TiCnis  of  any  sort  or  size 
ever  stood  at  or  near  Cairo. 

Again,  the  words  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  are  equally  misconstrued. 
His  friends  and  editors  acknowledge  that  what  he  has  to  say  of  Egypt 
is  what  he  heard,  not  what  he  saw.  From  the  Tigris,  his  description 
leaps  to  China,  falls  back  to  India,  and  then  jumps  over  to  Aswan  up 
the  Nile — ^a  flight  of  the  mind,  not  an  actual  journey.    Even  the  gross 
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inaccuracy  of  his  Egyptian  distances  shows  that  he  was  not  recording 
personal  observation.  He  makes  no  claim  that  the  Zoan  he  mentions  is 
the  biblical  Zoan;  and  the  non-biblical  Zoan  of  his  legend  is  not  difficult 
of  explanation. 

IV.  As  to  many  well-established  matters,  the  "thesis"  and  history 
are  sadly  at  odds.  The  task  is  here  attempted  of  reversing  events  long 
past.  That  Tanis-San  was  the  source  of  Egyptian  dynasties,  and  the 
residence  of  Egyptian  kings,  is  beyond  controversy.  When  Manetho  and 
the  monuments  tell  us  that  the  XVIIth,  XVIIIth,  XXIst,  and  XXIUd 
dynasties  were  Tanitic,  they  mean  that  these  had  their  capital  at  Tanis 
in  San;  and  the  record  is  not  open  to  dispute.  That  Ramses  II.  made 
San  his  residence  from  about  the  time  of  the  oppression,  and  continued 
to  reside  there  till  the  day  of  his  death,  is  equally  undeniable.  That 
Menephtah  abode  here  till  the  date  of  the  Exodus  is  the  burden  of 
every  indication,  etc.,  etc.  The  many  inscriptions  and  tablets,  the 
great  examples  of  architecture,  the  magnificent  works  of  art,  found 
among  the  ruins  of  San,  prove  the  presence  at  the  site  of  numerous 
rulers  of  Egypt,  from  tlie  sixtii  to  the  tliirtieth  dynasty.  That  Tanis  at 
San  was  also  the  great  port  of  entry  for  ancient  Egypt,  the  busy  and 
rich  commercial  emporium  of  the  country,  is  not  a  subject  of  question 
or  debate.  To  gainsay  such  a  fact  as  this  is  merely  to  impeach  one's 
own  sense. 

V.  The  author  of  the  *'  tliesis  "  concludes  with  one  supreme  argument: 
**  Dr.  Birch  has  shown  that  Tanen  was  a  name  for  Memphis  B.  C.  1800. 
Meneptah  II.  had  entrenchments  drawn  to  protect  the  city  of  On,  the 
city  of  the  god  Turn,  and  to  protect  the  great  fortress  of  Tanen  (i.  e. 
Memphis).*'  In  other  words  of  the  same  author  elsewhere:  *'Jablonski'8 
fairness  compelled  him  to  give  weight  to  the  objection  that  Zoan  was 
the  Greek  Tanis  at  8an-el-Hagar,  the  Peluthim  of  the  Talmud,  although 
it  is  now  known  that  Zoan  was  Memphis,  the  Tannen  of  tlie  papyrus  of 
Meneptah."  '* Tanis  is  a  nominative  formed  from  Tanin.  The  Tal- 
miidist  followed  the  Tannen  of  the  papyri."  *'  Zoau-Tanis-Memphis  was 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Delta."  The  argument  is  this:  The  city  Tanis 
(Zoan),  at  Cairo  as  a  suburb  of  Memphis,  was  the  Tanen  of  Menephtah, 
by  ichpntity  of  name. — This  is  an  unmitigated  blunder.  The  Tanen  re- 
ferred to  by  Meneplitah  was  no  city,  but  a  title  of  the  deity  Ptah  !  The 
added  ''Memphis"  in  parenthesis  (not  in  the  text)  is  an  explanatory 
equivalent  of  "  fortress."  not  of  **  Tanen."  The  "papyrus"  spoken  of  is 
really  one  of  the  walls  of  a  court  to  the  temple  of  Anion  at  Karnak, 
bearing  an  inscription  relating  to  the  invasion  of  E^ypt  by  tlie  (ireeks 
under  the  XlXth  dj^nasty,  in  the  reign  of  Menephtah.  Tlie  passage  in 
point,  according  to  the  translation  of  Dr.  Birch,  runs  thus: 

"To  guard  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  thf^  god  Turn; 
To  protect  Memphis,  the  fortress  of  Tanen." 

Brugsch's  rendering  is  as  follows: 

"  I  lie  caused  entrenclinients  to  be  thrown  up) 
In  order  to  protect  the  city  On.  the  city  of  the  sun-god  Tuin, 
And  in  order  to  shelter  the  great  fortress  of  Tanen  (i.  c*.  Memphis). " 
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Such  parallelism  of  expression  is  very  common:  as  On  or  Heliopolis  is 
the  city  of  the  god  Turn,  so  the  great  fortress  or  Memphis  belongs  to 
the  god  Tanen.  Tanen  is  the  most  frequent  epithet  or  altenubtiTe 
appellation  of  Ptah,  and  carries  the  sense  of  *  shaper,  creator,  father  of 
beginnings  ;*  even  the  compound  title  Ptah -Tanen  occasionally  ap- 
pears. The  great  fortress  referred  to  is  the  fortification  for  which 
Memphis  was  famous,  and  which  is  often  put  by  synecdoche  for  the 
city  itself:  thus,  the  Great  Bulwark,  the  Strong  Seat,  the  City  of  the 
WaU,  the  Town  of  the  White  WaU  (R.  P.  ii.  94;  viii.  10,  13,  142) ;  it  is 
also  called  by  Herodotus  the  Castle,  and  the  White  Castle  (iii.  18, 19). 

5.  On  the  Canal  of  Joseph  and  other  local  Allusions  to  Middle 
Egypt  in  Genesis  xlix.  ;  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Whitehouse,  of  New  York 
City  :  presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Relying  upon  Arabic  and  other  tradition,  Mr.  Whitehouse  presented 
the  following  paraphrase  of  verses  22-27  in  the  **  Blessing  of  Jacob:" 

**  Joseph  is,  cw  the,  canal  which  bears  his  name,  a  fruitful  branch  of  the 
NUe,  even  a  fruitful  branch  by  a  IdkCy  whose  branches  run  over  the  wall 
of  the  Libyan  Desert,  The  archers,  even  as  the  hot  arrows  of  the  sun^ 
have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him.  But  his  bow, 
curving  in  the  vast  stoeep  of  its  iDaterSj  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms 
of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  Ood  of 
Jacob  (from  thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel).*  Even  by  the 
Gk>d  of  thy  father,  who  shall  help  thee;  and  by  the  Almighty  who  shall 
bless  thee  with  blessings  of  heaven  above,  blessings  of  the  deep  sea  that 
lieth  under,  blessings  of  the  breast,  and  of  the  womb.  The  blessings  of 
thy  father  have  prevailed  above  the  blessings  of  my  progenitors  into  the 
utmost  western  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills  of  the  desert :  they  shall 
be  on  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  crown  of  him  that  was  separate 
from  his  brethren." 

Professor  Toy  observed  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
(Genesis  passage  refers  to  anything  but  an  I^raelitish  tribe.  The  Hebrew 
word  rendered  **  branch  "  is  never  used  of  a  stream  of  water. 

6.  On  Superstitious  Customs  connected  with  Sneezing;  by  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Warren,  of  Boston. 

The  varying  superstitious  customs  and  beliefs  respecting  sneezing  are 
rehearsed  at  considerable  length,  and  with  many  references  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  by  Tylor,  in  his  Primitive  Culture,  i'.,  pp.  88-94. 
His  observations  extend  to  the  Zulus,  Polynesians,  and  Moslems,  as  well 
as  to  the  Indo-Europeans ;  but  it  is  only  with  the  latter  that  I  at  present 
directly  concern  myself.  The  exclamations,  **God  bless  you,"  **Gott 
hilf,"  **  FelicitA,"  are  current  even  at  the  present  day.  The  question  of 
this  paper  is,  Why  is  it  commonly  the  custom  for  the  bystander  rather 
than  for  the  sneezer  to  repeat  the  formula  ? 

With  reference  to  this  question,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  Buddhist 


*  An  ^planatorj  gloss.  equivaloDt  to  "  from  this  Fajoum-Avaris  went  out  the 
Hyk-So8,  who  befriended  Israel."     Soo  Proc.  of  Soc.  of  Biblical  Archaeolopry. 
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*<fairUi-Btory,''  which,  if  it  helps  ub  to  no  oonduflive  answer,  is  at  anj 
fate  interesting  as  showing  tlie  antiquity  of  these  superstitions.  This 
"birth-story*'  is  one  of  the  many  tales  which  Buddha  told  of  his  for- 
tunes in  previous  existences,  and  is  found  in  Fausbdll's  Jdtaka,  IL  15  ff. 
Fausbdll  has  also  translated  the  story  proper,  but  not  the  introduptory 
incident.  I  give  the  gist  of  it  in  an  abridged  trancAation  from  the  orig* 
inal  Pftli.  The  ^)dhiBatta,  or  one  who  was  to  become  Buddha  in  a  sub- 
sequent existence,  may  be  rendered  by  '  Future  Buddha.' 

"One  day,  as  the  teacher  [Buddha]  was  seated  preaching  in  tiie 
B<^yal  Monastery,  in  the  midst  of  the  four  classes  of  his  disciples,  he 
sneesed.  The  monks  raised  a  shout  and  made  a  great  uproar,  saying, 
*  May  the  Blessed  Lord  live!  May  the  Buddha  live  I'  The  noise  was 
such  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  sermon.  Said  the  Blessed  One  to  the^ 
monks,  '  Mendicants,  in  the  case  of  a  sneeze  does  living  or  dying  depend 
on  the  saying  of  ' '  live  "  T  *  No,  indeed.  Lord.'  *  Mendicants,  you  shall 
not  say  "  live  "  on  hearing  a  sneeze.  Whoever  shall  say  it,  is  guilty  of 
a  sin  requiring  confession  and  absolution.'  ^ 

"  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  common  people,  when  they  heard  the 
monks  sneeze,  used  to  say,  *  Live,  reverend  sirs.'  The  monks  had  the 
bad  manners  not  to  reply.  The  people  were  offended,  sajring,  '  How  ia 
it  possible  for  the  priestly  followers  of  the  Q&kya  prince  not  to  reply 
when  "live,  reverend  sirs,"  is  said  to  them?*  The  matter  was  an* 
nounced  to  the  Blessed  One.  Said  he,  '  Mendicants,  one  could  not  wish 
for  more  superstitious  people  than  are  the  unconverted.  I  consent, 
mendicants,  that  if  any  one  of  you  is  saluted  with  "  Live,  reverend  sir,** 
he  shall  reply,  "  Long  live." ' 

"  The  monks  then  questioned  the  Blessed  One.  '  Lord,  when  did  the 
custom  of  saying  "Live"  and  replying  "Live"  arise?'  Said  the 
Teacher,  'Mendicants,  the  custom  of  saying  "Live"  and  replying 
"  live"  arose  in  ancient  times.'    He  then  related  a  story." 

"  The  Future  Buddha  and  his  father  Gap:ga  attempted  to  pass  the  night 
in  a  house  haunted  by  a  yakkha  or  ogre.  This  yakkha  had  leave  to  eat 
all  persons  who  entered  except  such  as  said  *  Live '  on  hearing  a  sn.eeze, 
and  such  as  said  *  Live  thou  also '  on  hearing  a  *  Live.'  He  lived  on  a 
pillar.  Thinking,  *  I  will  make  Gagga  sneeze/  he  sent  forth  small  dust. 
The  dust  entered  Gagga's  nostrils.  He  8nt»eze(l.  His  son,  the  Future 
Buddha,  did  not  say  *  Live  thou ' ;  so  the  yakkha  came  down  to  eat  him. 
The  Future  Buddha  tliought,  *  This  must  Ix^  tlie  one  who  made  my  father 
sneeze,  the  yakkha  who  eats  every  one  that  neglects  to  say  "  live  "  on 
hearing  a  sneeze.'    So  he  addressed  the  first  stanza  to  his  fath<T : 

*  O  Oagga,  live  a  hundre<l  years, 
And  twenty  others  added  on  ; 
Let  no  pisacas*  eat  me  np ; 
Live  thou  a  hundred  autumns  yet.' 


*  Observe  tliat  the  Future  Hmldha  says  pistlcns  and  not  yakklias.  The  pisftcas, 
or  goblins,  were  a  race  of  Htipornatnral  boingR  apparently  l<»\ver  in.  tlio  scale  of 
existenees  than  were  the  yakkhas  (Skt.  y(ik^a)  or  ogres. 
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The  yakkha,  having  heard  the  Future  Buddha's  words,  said  to  himself, 

*  I  cannot  eat  this  man,  because  he  has  said  ^'  Live ;"  but  his  father  I 
will  eat/  So  saying,  he  went  to  the  presence  of  Gagga,  who,  seeing 
him  approach,  thought,  *  This  must  be  the  yakkha  that  eats  all  those 
who  do  not  say  '*  Live  thou  also."  I  will  say  so.*  So  Gagga  addressed 
the  second  stanza  to  his  son: 

*  Live  also  thou  a  hundred  years, 
And  twenty  others  added  on  ; 
Let  the  pisacas  poison  eat ; 
Live  thou  a  hundred  autumns  yet.'  • 

The  yakkha,  on  hearing  these  words,  returned,  saying  thus  to  himself  : 

*  These  two  cannot  be  eaten  by  me.'  " 

Then  the  Future  Buddha  reprimands,  tames,  and  converts  the  yakkha, 
and  the  story  is  brought  to  a  close. 

At  first  thought  the  English  **God  bless  you"  might  seem  to  be 
uttered  from  purely  altruistic  motives  by  the  bystander  on  behalf  of  his 
friend  the  sneezer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  modern  Hindu 
practices  which  indicate  that  the  bystander  (as  contrasted  with  the  man 
whose  sneezing  he  hears)  is  alarmed  for  himself  at  the  unfavorable 
omen,  and  acts  on  his  own  behalf  accordingly.  Thus  A  Hindu  will 
d(«ist  from  a  journey,  or  an  important  piece  of  business,  if  he  hears 
some  one  sneeze.  (See  Panjab  Notes  and  Queries^  June,  1884,  p.  101, 
and  Feb.,  1885,  p.  79.) 

Now  the  chaffy  Pali  story  seems  to  contain  a  sound  grain  of  sugges- 
tion, which  may  help  to  reconcile  the  two  apparently  opposing  super- 
stitions last  noticed.  I  assume  with  Herbert  Spencer  {Principles  of 
Sociology t  i.  1344-5)  that  involuntary  actions  like  sneezing  and  yawning 
are  often  ''  regarded  as  showing  that  some  intruder  has  made  the  body 
do  what  its  owner  did  not  intend  it  to  do."  As,  then,  the  sneezer  is 
possessed  by  an  uncanny  spirit,  his  own  spirit  being  perhaps  driven  out, 
the  superstition  considers  him  helpless.  This  explains  why  he  neither 
prays  nor  deprecates  the  spirit  on  his  own  account  at  first.  The  by- 
stander is  afraid,  because  he  is  m  the  presence  of  a  malign  influence. 
For  this  reason  he  tries  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  sneezer's  natural 
self  with  some  phrase  like  ** God  bless  you"  or  **«7lixi."  which,  although 
worded  as  if  solely  in  behalf  of  the  sneezer,  is  really  motivated  by  the 
bystander's  alarm  for  himself  before  the  threatening  evil  spirit.  The 
sneezer,  then,  with  some  such  phrase  as  '*  Thanks,  the  same  to  you."  or 
"TVawi  |w/tt?a,"  recovers  his  power  over  his  natural  self,  and  accord- 
ingly says  in  his  own  name  to  the  evil  one,  **  Begone  from  us  both." 

Thus,  in  our  Jataka,  it  is  not  the  sneezer  Gagga,  but  the  bystander, 
the  Futtire  Buddha,  that  speaks  first.  He  says  **Live"  or  **Gk)d  bless 
you ;"  and,  from  the  third  line  of  the  stanza,  his  motive  seems  to  be, 
'*  Because  otherwise  I  fear  that  the  pisacas  that  have  hold  of  you  will 
eat  me."  Gagga's  answer,  *'Live  also  thou,"  seems  hardly  more  than 
what  the  Germans  reply  in  the  like  case :  namely,  '*Danke."  By  this 
formula  he  shows  that  he  is  again  in  his  right  mind,  and  his  friend  then 
UQ  longer  fears  that  the  pisaci^i  will  attack  bim  next,  for  they  fu^ 
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already  banned.  Then  Gagga,  by  his  recommendation  that  the  pis&cas 
eat  poison,  so  to  say,  snaps  his  fingers  in  their  face.* 

References  to  these  superstitions  are  not  infrequent  in  Sanskrit. 
Bohtlingk  and  Roth  (s.  v.  k^i)  cite  other  allusions,  from  CaurapaficfiQikS, 
11,  MBh.  xiiL  7584,  etc.  There  is  also  a  story  in  the  Katha-Sarit-Sagara, 
chap.  28,  in  which  a  sneezing  superstition  plays  a  r61e.  See  Tawney's 
Translation,  i.  258. 

For  a  man  that  has  sneezed  or  yawned,  Agvalayana  (Gfhya-sutra  ill. 
6.  7)  prescribes  the  repetition  of  a  pious  text.  Here  the  sneezer  feels 
conscious  |that  he  is  not  wholly  overcome  by  the  evil  power  that  caused 
the  sneeze,  and  so  does  something  himself  to  drive  it  off. 

Apparent  exceptional  cases,  finally,  in  which  people  seem  to  regard 
sneezing  as  a  lucky  omen,  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
they  came  to  misunderstand  the  true  significance  of  the  *'  Gkxl  bless 
you  " — namely,  as  a  weapon  against  an  evil  influence— and  imagined  it  to 
be  a  congratulation. 

Prof.  Whitney  remarked  that  the  earliest  mention  known  to  him  in 
Hindu  literature  of  superstitious  practices  in  connection  with  sneezing 
is  found  in  the  Jaiminlya-Brahma^a,  at  ii.  155,  and  reads  as  follows  : 
tarn  evcuh  sqntath  devd  abhito  ni§edur :  ayarh  na  eko  viro  *bhut  sa  itthaih 
nyagdt  kva  hhavdma  iti  :  aa  ho  *vdca  na  vdi  vidnia  yo  (mss.  ya)  'hhUvam, 
iti  kim  iti  cuk^O^dmi  vd  ity  :  atha  ha  svia  tatafy  purd  k^itvdi  *va  mri- 
yante  :  tarii  ho  **cui{t  k^ihijlve  Hi  ti?d  vdk^ydma  iti  aa  ha  cuk^va  taih  ha 
five  Hy  vxma  aajifiva :  taamdd  idamapy  etarhi  cuk§uvdl^8am  dhurfive  Hi ; 
'  Him,  being  in  this  plight,  the  gods  sat  down  about :  '*  he  hath  been  our 
one  hero  ;  he  hath  thus  sung  (?) ;  where  are  we  ?'*  He  said  :  **  we  do  not 
know  what  I  have  been  :" — •*  why?" — **I  want  to  sneeze."  Now  up  to 
that  time,  people  used  to  die  when  they  sneezed.  They  said  to  liim  : 
"  sneeze  ;  we  will  say  *  live '  to  thee."  So  he  sneezed  ;  they  said  **  live  " 
to  him  ;  he  lived.  Therefore  also  at  the  present  time  they  say  **  live  "  to 
one  who  has  sneezed.'  This  passage  certainly  supports  the  ordinary 
view,  that  it  is  the  sneezer  himself  who  is  regarded  as  in  danger,  and 
whom  his  friends  save  by  a  good  wislbor  blessing.  The  altruistic  char- 
acter of  the  proceeding  is  sufficiently  taken  away  by  the  implied  under- 
standing that  he  will  do  the  same  for  them  in  a  similar  case :  it  is  a 
social  exchange  of  kind  offices. 

Professor  Hall  observed  that  sneezing  was  a  good  omen  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  So  even  in  the  Odyssey,  xvii.  545.  The  Loves 
sneeze  at  a  lover  as  a  sign  that  he  is  to  be  happy,  in  Theocritus,  vii.  96  ; 
compare  Catullus,  xlv.  18 ;  and  also  Theocritus,  xviii.  16,  the  epithala- 
mium  of  Helen. 

7.  On  some  Manuscripts  of  Ptolemy's  Star-catalop^ues  ;  by  Prof. 
Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  New  York  City. 

Professor  Hall  exhibited  eleven  photographs  of  manuscripts  of  Ptole- 
my's Star-catalogues,  brought  by  Dr.  C.  II.  F.  Peters,  of  the  Litchfield 
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Observatory  of  Hamilton  College,  some  two  years  ago;  from  Italian 
libraries,  wliither  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  collating,  and  estab- 
lishing the  text  as  accurately  as  possible  for  the  use  of  astronomers. 
Nine  of  these  were  in  the  original  Greek,  in  cursive  script  of  various 
ages,  one  a  Latin  translation  by  Gherardo  Cremonese,  and  the  remaining 
one  an  Arabic  translation.  As  Dr.  Peters  himself  gave  a  long  explana- 
tion of  the  M8S.,  and  of  his  work  on  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  in  general,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  in  October,  1884  ;  and  as  he  pub- 
lished in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Venice,  some  two  years  ago, 
a  brief  account  of  the  material  extant  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  star- 
catalogue,  with  particular  remarks  on  the  special  value  of  the  Arabic 
translation,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  further  into  particulars  here. 
The  specimens  were  the.  following :  Greek  Codices :  Codex  Venetus 
GrsBC.  cccii.,  fol.  890  h;  ccciii.,  fol.  142 ;  cccx.,  fol.  90 ;  cccxi.,  fol.  201 ; 
cccxii.,  fol.  104  (or  204,  or  304— obscure) ;  cccxiii.,  fol.  218  ;  Codex  Lau- 
rentianus  Graec.  i.,  fol.  102;  xlvii.,  fol.  138  h;  xlviii.,  fol.  97  h;  Cod. 
lAurent.  Latin,  xlv.,  fol.  ? ;  Cod.  Laurent.  Arab,  clvi.,  fol.  77  6. 

8.  The  Greek  Stamps  on  the. handles  of  Rhodian  Amphorae, 
found  in  Cyprus,  and  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York;  by  Prof.  I.  11.  Hall. 

Gen.  di  Cesnola  found  in  Cyprus  some  thirty  complete  amphorsB,  all 
with  stamps  on  the  handles,  besides  a  number  of  handles  that  were 
broken  off.  The  vessels  were  chiefly  used  as  packing  casks.  Their 
height  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  their  largest  diameter  a  foot  or 
more.  They  would  not  hold  liquids  unless  coated  on  the  inside  with 
pitch;  remains  of  figs  and  other  fruit  have  been  found  in  them,  and 
sometimes  salt.  The  stamps  on  the  handles  vary  somewhat  in  their 
purport.  Sometimes  they  have  the  eponym,  the  name  of  the  (Doric) 
month,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  owner,  and  an  emblem;  but 
they  vary  so  much  in  the  character  of  their  legends  that  each  amphora 
or  handle  must  be  taken  by  itself.  The  stamps  on  the  New  York  speci- 
mens are  either  circular  or  rectangular;  but  others  occur  of  oval  shape. 
They  are  sometimes  quite  easy  to  read,  but  more  often  rather  difficult. 

The  paper  presented  in  detail  the  description  of  the  stamps,  and  gave 
their  inscriptions,  with  explanations.  It  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
Society's  Journal,  vol.  xi.  (pp.  889-398). 

9.  On  a  Greek  Inscription  from  Tartils  or  Tartosa  in  Syria  ; 
by  Prof.  I  H.  Hall. 

This  inscription  is  one  found  on  a  marble  tablet  in  the  Serai  at  Tartiis 
by  Mr.  J.  Loytved,  Danish  consul  at  Beir(it,  and  general  business  man 
of  the  British  schools  under  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Mott.  The  squeeze 
was  sent  by  Rev.  H.  U.  Jessup  of  Beirdt  to  Rev.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  presi- 
dent of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  who  passed  it  over  to  Prof.  Francis 
Brown,  who  passed  it  over  to  me.  Unfortunately  a  large  portion  of  the 
inscription  has  perished  ;  all  that  remains  being  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  slab  on  which  it  was  cut.  How  much  is  gone  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
but  probably  from  one-third  to  on^hiUf  of  the  whole  is  missing.    The 
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ends  of  the  lines  are  all  there,  except  of  the  last.  How  many  more 
lines  there  were  originally,  below,  it  is  also  impossible  to  say.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  fill  out  the  lines  and  get  a  connected  reading  of  the  whole. 

The  squeeze  is  a  direct  cast,  showing  in  relief  (only)  the  letters  that 
are  intaglio  on  the  stone ;  but  it  is  a  fine  cast,  and  shows  a  beautiful 
piece  of  lettering.  The  length  of  the  fragmentary  lines,  excluding  the 
last,  which  is  but  a  scrap,  varies  from  about  eleven  to  twenty  inches. 
The  letters  are  an  inch  high,  very  regular  and  beautiful,  and  of  the 
late  lyzantine  type.  The  alpha  has  the  V-shaped  cross-bar,  the  sigma 
has  the  rectangular  C-f orm,  the  omega  is  like  an  inverted  wu,  the  xi  has 
the  uncial  form,  as  does  also  the  delta,  and  in  some  measure  (except  the 
cross-bar)  the  alpha.  The  omicron  is  pointed  at  the  top.  Ligatures 
occur  frequently.  For  ov  occurs  the  common  ligature  ;  w,  ov,  vuv,  fit/^ 
vvYf  'W*  f^^f  and  vf^e  occur  as  ligatures,  made  so  by  using  a  perpendicu- 
lar stroke  as  common  to  two  letters. 

The  inscription  is  an  ecclesiastical  one.  Al>ove  are  two  heads,  one  of 
a  male,  the  other  of  a  female,  saint.  If  these  two  heads  are  all  the 
upper  ornament,  then  about  one-third  of  the  inscription  is  gone.  If 
there  were  three  heads  originally,  then  about  half  of  it  is  gone.  The 
faces  proper  of  these  heads  are  each  about  two  and  a  half  inches  high 
by  two  inches  wide  ;  but  the  aureole  or  other  ornament  makes  them 
each  about  five  inches  in  diameter.  Hanging  at  the  neck  of  the  woman 
is  what  appears  to  be  a  bit  of  a  chain  ;  at  the  neck  of  the  man  is  a 
square  ornament  with  a  little  cross. 

The  space  between  the  lines  of  the  inscription  varies  from  three- 
quarters  to  half  an  inch. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  ;  marking  those  letters  which  are 
united  in  ligatures  by  a  horizontal  line  al)<>ve  them. 

1.  .  .  .  ()TZAXAPIoTTAIi:ill»(ilKTMITAll 

2.  .  .  .  KS2rniMHNIlTIMllinM>i:KNIIMIKTAI 

3.  .  .  .  TOTAI'IOT  IIPOO'IITOTZAXAIMOVIIPONOIA 

4.  .  .  .  illlKoIlOTTOYTO  AirrOTAAMlIlM) 

5.  .  .  .  TiiNIKPiiMvANoNiiNATNAMIN 

6.  .  .  .  II(or  l)i:nPova»ETro\TAl  IIAP,\MHAKN«H 

7.  .  .  .  vTllIoa'KlAOMK  Mil  Toil  KYKTH 

8.  .  .  .  N(or  IliiMKHMIliiO'PONIZoMIOMiNTH 

9.  .  .  .  XEIXAEK  MllANHrVPINIIlM)! 

10.  .  .  .  IIIMOToIKOYIIKNTEK'I'EH  111 

11.  .  .  .  TT»  I  {or  N,  or  11  V)  IIMK  I'A  .  .  . 

In  the  \Rst  line  there  are  marks  as  if  an  A  lui^ht  have  prt'cedtMl  the  T. 
The  last  A  is  Jissumed,  thoiigli  only  its  aiiKular  top  is  visihU»,  wliicli  can 
scarcely  have  belonged  to  a  A  or  A.  The  l)ro;iks  in  tliis  last  line  are  ))ro- 
voking,  because  they  render  it  dilHcuIt  to  detfrniine  whrtlier  UUa 
adscript  was  used  or  not :  a  matter  that  becomes  important  in  the  case 
of  lIoINH  in  line  8.  In  the  last  line  there  is  also  visil)le  at  the  end  the 
top  of  a  ]x»rpen(liciilar  stroke,  of  wln'eli  nothing  can  he  made.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  last  line  is  to  he  read  (supplie(l)  as  AT'ril  IIMKPA  or 
AYTIII  IIMEPAI  (of  course  TATTII  is  to  he  thouglit  of  as  a  possibility  for 
the  lirst  word  of  the  two). 
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The  fracture  of  the  left  side  of  the  stone  is  irregular;  line  2  beginning 
one  letter  farther  to  the  left  than  line  1,  line  8  beginning  one  letter  still 
farther  to  the  left,  line  4  even  with  line  2,  line  5  even  with  line  1;  and 
then  the  fracture  slopes  pretty  regularly  to  the  right,  till  the  first  letter 
of  line  11  comes  directly  under  the  seventh  letter  of  line  1.  The  ends  of 
the  lines  are  nearly  in  the  same  perpendicular  line,  except  lines  1  and  2, 
which  end  about  an  inch  and  a  half  sooner  than  the  rest;  and  line  11, 
which  is  a  mere  fragment. 

It  seems  pretty  plain  that  the  general  purport  of  the  inscription  has 
reference  to  the  penance  by  which  the  worshipers  at  the  shrine  or 
church  of  the  holy  prophet  Zacharias  were  chastened,  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  made  by  the  bishop,  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  the 
sacred  canons.  When  the  substantial  offering  was  brought,  and  the 
worshipers  took  refuge  in  no  excuse,  and  paid  the  debt,  and  were 
chastened  by  the  penance,  they  were  to  attend  the  solemn  assembly,  or 
procession,  to  the  house  of  worship,  five  times  in  succession  on  the  same 
day. 

Of  the  matters  that  seem  probable,  in  attempting  to  supply  the  miss- 
ing parts  of  the  inscription,  it  seems  that  rov  dylov  irpo^iir-  may  be  pretty 
certainly  supplied  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  i-  at  beginning  and  -t&tov 
in  the  word  at  end  of  line  4,  -piotq  in  the  word  at  end  of  line  7,  evkt-  at 
beginning  of  line  10.     Beyond  that  nothing  seemff  easily  fixed. 

10.  A  brief  Account  of  some  recent  Assyriological   Publica- 
cations  ;  by  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Without  attempting  to  make  a  complete  report,  Prof.  Lyon  described 
some  of  the  more  important  recent  undertakings.  The  Zeitschrift  far 
KeUschriftforschiing,  under  editorial  charge  of  Drs.  Bezold  and  Hom- 
mel,  has  completed  its  first  volume  (Leipzig,  Otto  Schulze,  1884),  and  has 
issued  parts  1  and  2  of  vol.  ii.  Vol.  i.  contains  articles  in  German,  French, 
English,  and  Latin,  furnished  by  the  editors  and  Schrader,  Sayce, 
Guyard,  Oppert,  Strassmaier,  Dvorak,  Amiaud,  Jensen,  Pinches,  Ha- 
16vy,  and  Nestle.  Some  of  these  articles  have  been  published  separately. 
The  one  by  Dr.  P.  Jensen  in  vol.  i.,  no.  4,  and  vol.  ii.,  no.  1,  makes  a 
neat  and  valuable  brochure  of  91  pages,  entitled  De  Incantamentorum 
SumeHco-Asfiyriorulti  Seriei  quae  dicitur  *'Surbti^*  Tabula  Sexta  (Mona- 
chii,  1885).  Herr  Heinrich  Zimmern  issues  as  doctor-dissertation  Baby- 
Umische  Buaspsalmen  umachrieben,  Hbersetzt  und  erkl&rt  (Leipzig,  Breit- 
kopf  and  H&rtel,  1885).  This  essay  will  soon  appear  in  enlarged  form  as 
vol.  vi.  of  the  Assyriologische  Bibliothek  (Leipzig,  J.  C.  Hinrichs),  and 
gives  promise  of  being  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  that  series. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Strassmaier  has  issued  the  fifth  part  of  his  Alphabetisches 
Verzeichnisa  der  Assyrischen  und  Akkadischen  WOrter,  etc.,  pp.  769-990, 
and  one  part  more  will  complete  the  work  (Leipzig,  J.  C.  Hinrichs).  In 
the  absence  of  a  lexicon,  that  b^  Norris  being  incomplete,  antiquated, 
and  out  of  print.  Dr.  Strassmaier's  Verzeichniss  has  special  value  as  a 
concordance.  The  Assyrian  material  in  the  Calwer  BibeUexikon  or 
Biblisches  Handwdrterlnich  has  been  furnished  by  Prof.  Friedrich  De- 
litzsch,  and  adds  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  work  (pp.  1086,  Calw 
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and  Stuttgart,  1885).  Students  of  Assyriology  are  still  waiting  for  Prof. 
Delltzsch's  long-promised  Assyrian  lexicon,  but  biblical  students  have 
from  his  pen  a  glossary  of  the  Assyrian  words  used  by  Ezekiel,  in  Baer 
and  Delitzsch*s  edition  of  this  prophet  (Leipzig,  1884). 

Dr.  E^uard  Meyer  has  published  vol.  i.  of  his  Oeschichte  des  Alter- 
thums,  about  175  pages  of  which  are  devoted  to  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian history  (Stuttgart,  Cotta,  1884).  The  publication  of  part  1  of 
Prof.  Paul  Haupt's  Babylonisches  Nimroclepos  places  in  the  hands  of 
students  the  original  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  great  poem  commonly 
known  as  the  Izdubar  Epic  (Leipzig,  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  1884).  A  little  older 
than  the  above  works  is  Dr.  Hermann  Hilprecht's  FreihHef  Nebvkad- 
nezar's  I.  (Leipzig,  1883),  a  doctor-dissertation,  which  the  enthusiastic 
young  author  intended  to  develop  into  larger  form. 

In  England,  the  most  important  recent  publication  is  the  second  half 
of  vol.  V.  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  plates  86-70 
(London.  1884),  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches.  The 
grammatical  papers  and  discussions  of  texts  and  history  given  by  Mr. 
Pinches  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archoeology  are 
always  valuable.  His  colleague  in  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Budge,  is  joint  author  of  some  of  the  papers,  and  has  also  given  as  vol. 
V.  of  the  **  By-Paths  of  Bible  Knowledge''  a  short  account  of  Baby- 
Ionian  Life  ami  History  (London,  The  Religious  Tract  Society,  1884). 

Tlie  paper  read  by  M.  Josef  Halevy  before  the  sixth  international 
Oriental  Congress,  at  Leiden  in  1883,  has  appeared,  under  the  title  Aper^ 
Chrammatical  de  VAllographie  Assyro-Babylonienne  (Leiden,  E.  J. 
Brill,  1884).  M.  Hal6vy  denies  the  existence  of  a  Sumero- Akkadian 
language,  and  contends  that  the  many  cuneiform  texts  which  are  gen- 
erally l)elieved  to  contain  such  a  language  arc  only  a  secret  writing  of 
the  priests.  The  aper^n  is  an  attempt  to  explain  this  liieratic  writing 
in  its  word -formation  and  its  p^ramniar.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  connected  with  runeiforni  study,  and  M.  Halevy,  standing 
for  a  long  time  alone,  won  allies  in  the  lamented  M.  Stanislas  Guyard 
and  more  recently  in  M.  Henri  Pognon.  Tlie  posthumous  second  part 
of  vol.  ii.  of  M.  Francjois  Lenorniant's  Li's  On'gines  de  VHistoire  api)eared 
in  Paris  last  year. 

In  America,  Prof.  Paul  FTaiipt  has  contributed  to  this  year's  January 
numlx^r  of  Hebraica  (Morgan  Park,  111.,  The  American  Publication  Soci- 
ety of  Hebrew)  a  vahial)le  j)aper  on  Assyrian  vowels.  He  has  also  given 
in  the  April  numl>er  of  the  same  journal  a  minute  conimentarr  on  the 
confinement  at  Nineveh  of  a  Kedarene  prince,  related  in  the  annals  of 
Assurhanipal.  Assyriology  :  Its  use  and  obttsr  in  Old  Test o men t  Study 
is  the  title  of  an  entert^iining  an<l  scholarly  address  by  Prof.  Francis 
Brcnvn  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1H85). 

Professor  Lyon  also  announced  as  in  press  a  work  of  his  own  entitled 
an  Assyrion  Manned,  an  aid  to  persons  who  wish  to  he^in,  with  or  with- 
out a  teacher,  the  study  of  the  Assyrian  lan^uaj;(\  The  manual  will 
contain  Assyrian  texts,  jKirtly  in  cuneiform  character,  hut  mostly  trans- 
literated, and  also  j)ara<lij^ms,  notes,  glossary,  and  lists  :»f  euneiform 
signs. 
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11.  On  the  Garo  Language  ;  by  Prof.  John  Avery,  of  Bruns- 
wick, Maine. 

The  Garos*  are  a  rude  aboriginal  tribe  occupying  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  the  range  of  hills  which  forms  the  water-parting  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Surma  in  the  British-Indian  province 
of  Assam.  Their  neighbors  on  the  east  are  the  Khasis — likewise  an 
aboriginal  tribe— while  on  the  other  three  sides  they  are  bounded  by  a 
population  consisting  mainly  of  Assamese  and  Bengalis.  They  number 
about  109,000,  and  cover  an  area  of  3663  square  miles. 

The  Garos  first  became  known  to  Europeans  near  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  in  connection  with  the  newly  acquired  administration  of  east- 
ern Bengal  by  the  East-India  Company.  The  acquaintance,  however, 
was  chiefly  with  parties  who  came  down  to  the  plains  for  trade  or  to 
plunder  defenseless  villages.  It  is  only  since  1866.  when  a  British  officer 
was  detailed  to  reside  in  their  hills,  that  their  land  has  been  surveyed 
and  their  characteristics  have  been  accurately  observed. 

The  Garo  language  is  one  of  a  numerous  and  loosely  affiliated  group 
of  tongues,  known  as  Tibeto-Burman  ;  and  its  nearest  kindred  are  the 
Pani-koch,  the  Kachari,  the  Deori-Chutia,  and  the  Tipura.  It  was  first 
reduced  to  writing  by  American  Baptist  missionaries  less  than  a  score 
of  years  ago,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Bengali  characters  were  used. 
In  1873,  Rev.  T.  J.  Keith  published  a  small  Garo  and  Bengali-English 
dictionary,  and  in  the  following  year  a  grammar  of  75  pages.  These 
works  are  valuable,  but  abound  in  minor  defects.  They,  together  with 
a  Garo  version  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  constitute  nearly  all  our 
means  for  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  language,  with- 
out a  visit  to  the  hills  themselves. 

Twenty-eight  characters  were  borrowed  from  the  Bengali  to  represent 
Garo  sounds.  The  number,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  indicate  all  minor 
differences  of  pronunciation.  iTie  letters  are :  vowels,  a,  a,  i,  m,  e,  o, 
amisiJdrn,  msarga  ;  consonants,  fc,  kh^  g ;  c,  ch,  j ;  t,  th,  d,  n ;  p,  ph,  h  or 
V,  TO ;  y,  r,  / ;  «/i,  s ;  Ji.  These  are  sounded  for  the  most  part  as  in  deva- 
ndgartj  but  a  is  heard  as  in  fall  and  tJi  as  in  thus.  The  al)sence  of  the 
sonant  aspirates  is  noteworthy,  and  is  a  feature  shared  with  Tibetan 
and  other  members  of  the  group.  The  letters  fc,  ch,  t,p,  y,  I  do  not  occur 
as  initial  in  true  Garo  words.  The  visarga  is  not  true  to  name,  but 
denotes  a  sudden  cessation  of  utterance. 

Garo  substantives  have  no  grammatical  gender,  and  sex  is  indicated 
by  special  words — as  mande,  '  man,*  mecik,  *  woman' — in  the  case  of 
human  beings,  and  by  added  words  for  *  male*  and  '  female*  in  case 
of  the  lower  animals.  All  other  objects  are  genderless.  Plurality 
is  denoted  by  an  added  syllable,  which  is  usually  rang.  This  is  com- 
monly omitted  when  numeral  words  accompany  the  substantive.  A 
singular  feature  of  the  language  is  that  when  a  numeral  occurs  with  a 

*  Since  the  meeting,  I  learn  from  a  printed  extract  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Roat  from 
Shillong,  that  the  local  government  of  Afisam  i«  doing  much  for  the  investigation 
of  the  native  languages.     A  Tipnra  vocabular^v  is  printed,  and  grammars  of  the 
Garo  and  Miri  are  soon  to  appear. 
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substantive  a  generic  particle  is  prefixed  to  the  former,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  latter :  thus,  for  human  beings  8hdk  must  be 
used,  as  bishd  ahdk  gni,  *  two  children  ;'  but  macchd  niang  gni,  *  two 
tigers.'  So  for  round  objects  one  uses  rang ;  for  money,  khap,  phel,  or 
gang ;  for  boxes,  tables,  and  the  like,  gre— and  so  on. 

Qaro  nouns  have  declension  by  suffixes,  but  these  are  l(X)8ely  attached 
to  the  base  and  may  be  omitted  whenever  the  case  is  clear  from  the 
context.  They  cause  no  euphonic  change  in  the  base  and  are  the  same 
for  both  numbers.  In  the  plural  they  follow  the  plural  sign.  The 
declension  of  ahang,  *  village,'  will  illustrate  the  whole  subject. 

Sing.    Nom.  ahang  *  a  village.' 

Ace.  ahangklio  *  a  village.' 

Inst.  shangei  *  with  a  village.' 

Dat.  shangnd  *  to  a  village.' 

Abl.     K    ,  ., ,     [         •  from  a  village.' 

/  shangonikho  ) 

Gen.       shangni  *  of  a  village.' 

fshango  *  in  a  village.' 

Loc.     -{  shangona  )    .-  i.  n        » 

,      ^  .  .    -  h      into  a  village. 

(^  skangct  or  -etna  ) 

Voc.       O  ahang  *  O  village.' 

Pi^U.    Nom.      shnngrdng  *  villages.' 

Ace.       ahangrdngkho  '  villages.'        etc.,  etc. 

The  general  plan  of  this  declension  accords  with  tliat  of  the  Dra vidian 
tongues  of  Southern  India  and  of  the  Scythian  family  in  general.  All 
declinable  Garo  words  have  a  uniform  declension.  If  two  such  words 
stand  in  the  same  case,  the  last  only  takes  the  suffixes.  Since  no  stem- 
forming  suffixes  or  internal  vowel-changes  are  required  in  forming 
Garo  substantives,  any  part  of  speech  can  lie  tnrned  into  one,  provided 
the  sense  admits,  by  simply  appending  the  proper  t(^rniinations.  Com- 
pound nouns  are  formed  with  great  readiness  and  from  a  variety  of 
elements. 

Adjectives  are  declined  or  not  according  to  the  rule  of  position  just 
given.  They  show  no  agreement  in  gender.  They  have  no  comparison 
in  the  Indo-European  sense  :  hut  to  express  the  tliouglit  tluit  one  object 
possesses  a  quality  in  a  less  degree  than  another,  the  first  word  is  put  in 
the  dative,  followed  by  the  particle  bate.  *than,'  an«l  tlie  se('on<l  noun 
follows  with  the  adjective,  to  which  is  ap])en<le(l  a  suffix  hlfd  or  I}ed. 
Thus,  lid  shnngjid  bate  id  ahang  canbdtd,  '  than  that  village  this  village 
is  small.'  To  express  the  superlative,  one  has  only  to  use  the  word  sig- 
nifying 'all,'  and  say  'than  all  villages  this  village  is  small."  Adjec- 
tives are  readily  turned  into  substantives  or  verbs. 

The  Garo  has  the  usual  complement  of  |)ronouns,  excepting  the  j>os- 
sessive  and  the  relative.  The  former  is  supplied  by  the  genitiv«»  of  the 
personal  j)ronoun,  and  for  the  latter  a  particii)le  or  a  verbal  noun  is 
commonly  use<l.  The  Bengali  relative  je  is  sometimes  boric jwed.  but 
other  constructions  are  prefern^d.  All  the  pron<^uns,  except  that  of  the 
Mrst  j)erson,  form  the  pliu'al  and  are  declined  just  like  nouns.     The  first 
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person,  diigdy  forms  its  plural  by  change  of  base,  and  has  a  twofold 
stem,  the  one  being  inclusive  and  the  other  exclusive.  Thus  dcingd  is 
'  we  *  including  the  person  addressed,  and  cingd  is  '  we '  excluding  him. 
The  structure  of  the  verb  is  in  general  very  simple,  but  not  incapable 
of  some  nice  discrimination  of  thought.  It  has  but  one  voice,  the 
active  ;  and  to  express  passivity,  the  verb  in  the  causative  form  is  used 
impersonally,  the  subject  being  made  the  object :  thus,  to  express  *  the 
rice  is  eaten,'  a  Garo  would  say  mikho  cddtd,  lit.  ^  it  causes  to  eat  the 
rice.'  There  is  no  distinction  of  number  in  the  verb,  nor  of  person  ex- 
cept in  the  imperative.  The  three  tense-relations,  present,  past,  and 
future,  are  discriminated  by  suffixes  added  directly  to  the  root  without 
change  of  the  latter.  Past  near  at  hand  and  past  remote  are  distin- 
guished by  separate  forms.  Progressive  action  may  be  indicated  in 
each  tense  by  a  particle  eng^  from  dtigd,  *  become,'  inserted  before  the 
tense-ending.  The  verb  has  an  indicative,  imperative,  and  a  rudimen- 
tary conditional  mode,  though  these  are  not  distinguished  by  special 
mode-signs.  It  has  also  two  derivative  conjugations,  a  causative  and  a 
negative.  There  is  one  infinitive  and  three  participles,  two  present  and 
one  past.  One  present  participle  is  used  only  in  a  conditional  sense. 
The*  inflection  of  an,  *give,'  will  illustrate  these  statements. 

Indicative.    Present,  dngd,  etc.,  and,  *  I,  etc.,  give.' 
Near  past,  dngd,  etc.,  andhd  or  anjak,  *  I,  etc.,  gave  (recently).' 
Remote  past,  dngd,  etc.,  andhdcim,  *I,  etc.,  gave  (long  ago).' 
Future,  dngd,  etc.,  angen,  *I,  etc.,  shall  give.' 

ConditionaL    Past,  dngfd,  etc.,  angencim,  *had  I,  etc.,  given.' 

Imperative,    ytdd,  etc.,  anho,  *give  thou,  etc.' 

tm,  etc.,  ancind  or  ancang,  *  let  him,  etc.,  give.' 

Infinitive,    anwd,  *to  give.' 

Participles.    Present,  anode,  *  if  giving.' 

anod,  *  giving.' 
Past,  anCy  *  having  given.' 

Causative,    dngd,  etc.,  andtd,  *  I,  etc.,  cause  to  give.' 

Negative,    dngd,  etc.,  anjdd,  *I,  etc.,  do  not^ve.'  etc.  etc. 

£^h  of  the  above  forms  acquires  a  progressive  sense  by  the  use  of  the  * 
particle  eng ;  thus,  anengd,  '  I  am  giving,'  etc. 

Compound  verbs  are  extremely  common  in  Garo,  not  only  the  sorts 
usual  in  English,  but  the  two  following  unusual  kinds :  1.  When  the 
idea  of  number  is  to  be  emphasized,  a  numerical  particle  may  be  inserted 
between  the  root  and  tense-ending  of  the  verb,  thus  forming  a  sort  of 
agreement  between  it  and  its  subject  or  object ;  2.  The  words  called 
prepositions  or  postpositions  in  other  languages  are,  when  united  with  a 
verb,  infixed  in  Garo.  Thus,  a  Garo  would  say,  not  "forthcoming,"  or 
**  coming-forth,"  but  **comeforthing." 

The  structure  of  the  Garo  sentence  is  very  simple.  It  has  the  in- 
verted order,  the  verb  invariably  coming  at  the  end.  A  substantive  or 
pronoun  modifying  another  one  usually  precedes  it,  while  an  adjective 
as  commonly  follows— in  which  case  the  adjective,  and  not  the  sub- 
stitutive, is  declin^.    Adverbs  precede  the  words  they  modify,  and 
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prepositional  words  usually  follow  their  cases.  Nouns  of  agency  often 
take  before  them  the  same  case  that  the  verb  entering  into  their  compo- 
sition would  have  taken  if  standing  alone.  Relative  clauses— seldom 
occurring — precede  antecedent  clauses. 

The  Garo  vocabulary  has  already  borrowed  much  from  the  Assamese 
and  Bengali,  and  the  rate  of  foreign  addition  will  probably  increase  as 
the  people  become  more  civilized  and  trade  more  freely  in  the  plains. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  at  some  future  time  the  language  will  be  entirely 
displaced  by  Aryan  speech,  as  has  already  happened  with  more  than  one 
rude  tribe  of  India;  but  when  that  will  occur,  if  ever,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  conjecture. 

12.  On  Dr.  Burnell's  Argument  in  regard  to  the  Date  of  the 
Mruiava-dharma-9ristra;  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Penn.  :  presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

In  the  preface  to  the  translation  of  Manu  begun  by  Dr.  Burnell  and 
completed  by  the  writer,  the  latter  intimated  that  the  views  expressed 
by  Dr.  Burnell  in  regard  to  the  date  of  this  law-book  were  not  held  by 
himself.  He  wishes  at  present  to  explain  his  grounds  for  objecting  to 
Dr.  Burnell's  argument. 

If  we  summarize  the  reasons  inducing  Dr.  Burnell  to  assume  the  date 
he  did  in  his  Introduction,  we  find  that  they  are  the  following  : 

1.  a.  The  Sutra-period  of  Sanskrit  literature  extended  from  circa  600 
to  c.  200  B.  C.  The  work,  being  a  metrical  (;dstra^  cannot  therefore  be 
earlier  than  the  first  or  second  century  B.  C.  5.  Because  Medhatithi  is 
first  mentioned  in  1200  A.  D.,  he  must  have  lived  about  1000  A.  D.,  and 
the  latest  date  is  therefore  about  500  A.  D.,  because  it  is  iin]>ossible 
that  the  earliest  commentator  came  nearer  than  250  or  300  years  to  the 
date  of  the  work  itself,  and  Medhatithi  is,  as  we  know,  not  the  very  first 
commentator,  c.  The  style  and  language  is  that  of  tlie  epic  ;  the  text 
resembles  that  of  metrical  rituals,  which  were  chiefiy  composed  in  the 
early  centuries  A.  D.  (/.  The  matter  contains  nnieh  that  is  foreign  to 
the  orijjinal  Sutras.  The  dialogues  are  in  the  style  of  the  Puriinas. 
The  philosophy  is  Saiiikhyan  (dates  of  whieh  lie  l)etween  300  B.  C'.  and 
150  B.  C),  so  that  the  earliest  date  would  In?  about  the  first  century 
A.  D.  As  this  system  of  philosophy  was  supplanted  by  the  Vediinta  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  A.  D.,  we  have  100  A.  D.  and  700  A.  D. 
as  the  terminus  ab  quo  and  ad  (piein  respectively. 

2.  «.  The  character  of  the  work  aside  from  this  proves  it  is  late,  for  we 
find  **(Jiva  is  god  of  the  Brahnians  but  V^isnu  is  god  of  tlie  Ksatriyjis" 
{sic),  and  in  i.  10  we  have  Visnu  as  incarnate  deity  ;  this  is  a  jMiint  of 
contact  with  the  epic.  b.  But  epic  poetry  is  |K)i)ular.  not  meant  for 
j)riests.  Therefore  this  work  was  not  for  priests.  But  the  Hraiimans 
would  only  have  written  it  for  a  king,  therefore  it  must  iiave  l)een 
written  for  a  king. 

3.  What  king?  Pulike<;i  ;  because  he  founded  tlie  West  Calukyan 
dynasty,  which  was  the  chief  dynasty  of  the  time,  aiul  tliis  king  Ik^- 
longed  to  the  Manava-gotra.  The  work  could  have  been  w  lit  ten  for  no 
one  but  a  powerful  king,  and  in  a  time  of  peat'e.     These  conditions  arti 
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filled  by  Pulike^i;  the  place  is,  therefore,  limited  to  his  capital,  Kalya- 
riapuri,  and  the  time  to  his  reign,  i.  e.  about  500  A.  D. 

4.  The  author  was  a  northerner,  because  he  speaks  of  persons  not 
knowing  Sanskrit. 

The  result  of  the  argument  is  this :  The  date  of  the  text  is  between 
100  and  500  A.  D.  The  work  is  a  popular  manual  written  by  a  northern 
Brahman  for  the  benefit  of  king  Pulike^i  at  Kalyai^^puri. 

Objections.  As  the  writer  does  not  believe  any  of  these  statements, 
he  thinks  it  well  to  give  his  reasons  in  full,  taking  up  each  of  the 
arguments  in  turn. 

1.  a.  The  date.  Granted  that  the  limits  of  the  Sutra-period  may  be 
defined  as  closely  as  Dr.  Bumell  assumes,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Qastra-period  did  not  overlap  the  Sutra-period.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  Brahmans  used  the  Sutra  (which  is  nothing  but  a  technical  hand- 
book), the  popular  form  in  easily  understood  verse  may  have  existed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laity,  h.  Because  Medhatithi  is  first  mentioned  in 
1300  A.  D.,  it  is  not  thereby  proved  that  the  latest  limit  of  the  work  is 
500  A.  D.,  for  we  do  not  even  know  that  the  commentators  preceding 
him  were  not  contemporaneous.  But  granting  that  when  he  says 
*^purve  "  he  means  commentators  long  since  deceased,  we  do  not  know 
how  long.  Within  500  years  after  Medhatithi  we  find  three  or  four 
later  commenAtors — that  is  to  say,  the  extreme  limit  or  latest  date  is 
also  not  at  all  certain,  c.  The  **epic  style"  is  poetry.  The  Manava 
text  is  *'  rhythmic  prose,"  which,  as  Bradke  has  pointed  out,  is  quite 
different.  The  first  is  really  poetry,  the  second  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
put  prose  into  a  form  likely  to  be  remembered.  These  two  do  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  same  era.  But  if  they  did,  who  knows  the  teruiinus 
ab  quo  and  ad  quern  of  the  Epic  V  d.  The  statement  that  the  work  con- 
tains matter  foreign  to  the  Siitras  is  incorrect  except  in  chapters  i.  and 
xii.  Now  these  (especially  the  first)  were  probably  later  additions  to  the 
completed  work.  The  duty  of  kings  (chapter  vii.)  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Sutras  :  e.  g.,  cf.  Apast^mba ;  this  is  the  only  part  really  foreign  in 
Dr.  Burnell's  view.  The  chapters  i.  and  xii.  are  at  the  extremities  of 
the  work,  where  late  additions  are  usually  found,  and  do  not  of  them- 
selves affect  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  main  portion. 

2.  a.  It  is  not  stated  that  '*Qiva  is  god  of  Brahmans,"  etc. ;  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  Vi^nu  quotation  is  in  book  first,  which,  as  the  commenta- 
tors themselves  admit,  is  not  part  of  the  original  work.  It  is  probably 
taken  from  the  Epic,  where  it  occurs  several  times,  h.  Because  the 
Epic  was  **  popular,"  it  is  not  thereby  proved  that  the  (^astras  were;  and, 
though  this  is  probably  the  case,  yet  it  seems  absurd  to  assume  that  all 
the  minute  directions  for  the  Brahman  student  and  rites  of  purification 
and  special  rules  for  the  ascetic  were  written  solely  for  a  king,  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  theiu.  In  fact,  in  the  Epic,  the  kings  are 
generally  wofully  ignorant  of  just  these  rules,  and  always  have  to  be 
instructed  in  them. 

8.  It  is  entirely  a  gratuitous  and  unfounded  Assumption  to  claim  that 
the  work  must  have  been  written  for  a  king.  If  it  were  written  like 
the  Epic  for  a  special  king,  it  would  contain,  as  the  Epic  does,  refer- 
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ences  iu  the  vocative  to  the  kmg.  But  the  assumption  goes  against  all 
we  know  of  Qastra  development.  The  very  expression  '*  composed  for  a 
king  "  seems  absurd.  It  is  putting  the  development  of  the  Sutra  litera- 
ture back  to  the  Hindu  conception  of  a  promulgated  Qastra  without 
antecedents.  We  might  just  as  well  assume  Manu  as  the  **  author." 
Everything  shows  us  that  there  was  no  special  author.  Nor  does  it 
seem  a  happy  conjecture  to  select  Pulikegi  as  the  king  for  whom  the 
work  was  composed.  He  is  only  one  of  many  kings  of  his  dynasty,  and 
in  no  wise  to  be  preferred  in  this  respect  to  others.  The  writer  has 
shown  in  his  article  on  **Manu  in  the  Mahabharata '*  that  many  kings 
claim  to  belong  to  the  Manav(y)a  gotra  and  yet  use  other  law-books  :  in 
fact,  do  not  seem  acquainted  with  that  of  *^  Manu'^  at  all,  though  their 
contemporaries  may  allude  to  him.  Why  select  Pulike^i  I.,  any  more 
than  his  father  or  sons  'i  "It  must  have  been  written  in  i>eaceful  times," 
Dr.  Burnell  says;  but  Pulike^i  I.  was  always  at  war  (cf.  his  history  as 
g^ven  in  the  inscriptions).  Again,  even  assuming  him  to  be  a  king  for 
whom  the  work  was  composed,  we  do  not  know  with  any  certainty  the 
date  of  Pulike^i  I.  Again,  this  king  was  a  Calukya.  Now  when  the 
later  Calukya  inscriptions  quote  verses  from  the  law-book,  they  quote 
fn)m  Vyasa's  law  rather  more  than  from  Manu  :  i.  e.  they  attribute  the 
verse  in  regard  to  stealing  to  any  sticred  authority  indifferently,  just  as 
other  kings  do.  if  the  work  was  sjiecially  written  for  this  dynasty,  it 
must  have  been  of  little  account  with  them.  Finally,  as  to  the  place  : 
granting  all  denied  al)ove,  the  capital  was  Kalyanapuri  only  for  a  limited 
time,  so  that  the  place  would  even  then  l>e  dubious. 

4.  Its  author  is  not  proved  to  l>e  a  Northerner  come  to  the  South  to 
civilize  the  country  (as  Dr.  Burnell  assumes),  in  spite  of  "his"  allusion 
to  those  who  8i)eak  Sanskrit.  For  we  read  in  the  Mahfibliarata  of 
'*  Northern  Mlecchas,"  i.  e.  of  those  who  do  not  sj)eak  Sanskrit. 

Resume  :  Just  as  prose  Sutras  sliow  i^lokas,  so  v/oA*a-(^Tistras  are  nothing 
but  the  ])opu]ar  easy  form  over])owering  and  driving  out  the  Sutras. 
There  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  tlie  develoj)inent  from  a  Sfitra  in  tliis 
argument  of  Dr.  Burnell.  We  cannot  jud^e  the  a^e  of  the  work  by  its 
latest  i)ortions.  We  have  no  grounds  for  narrouin*;  the  date  to  the 
time  of  Pulikc(;i  I.  The  writer  d(H^s  not  think  that  Dr.  Burnell's  Intro- 
duction givH's  any  light  at  all  on  the  ])rol)leni.* 

\''\.    IJrnuiiks   upon  the  OriLcin  of  the  Laws  of  M:inu  ;   l»v  Prof. 
\V.  I).  Whitney,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*  hi  rcj^.iiil  t(»  tlic  suggestion  of  Max  Miillcr.  in  liis  review  (>r  tliis  work  {Artid- 
t/nij,  .Ian.  iJ),  tliat  l>r.  IJurneH's  Introiiuetion  does  not  eoninin  all  liis  collected 
(lata,  the  writer  would  stale  that  I>r.  Diirneirs  MS.  was  clearly  writti-n.  and  etui- 
tained  nunidroiis  additions  in  the  nhape  of  slips  and  notes  sui'>e(iiicnlly  adde<l  -  in 
none'  of  wliieh,  liowever,  was  any  hint  giv(,'n  of  further  grounds  to  support  his 
theory.  Tlie  same  reviewer  has  pointed  out  that,  though  it  wen-  prove(l  to  Ik» 
the  <*ase  that  the  priests  of  rulike(;i  l)eh)nged  to  the  Mjlnava-cikha.  there  would 
still  he  no  ground  tor  assuming  that  these  j)iiests  possessed  a  Man.tva-dhanna- 
<;astra.  or  tlie  preeechng  works  of  the  same  school. 
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Professor  Whitney  spoke  in  substance  as  follows:  As  the  subject  of 
the  authorsliip  of  the  Manavan  law-book  has  been  bnmght  up  for  discus- 
sion by  Professor  Hopkins,  I  will  add  a  few  further  words  upon  it.  With 
Mr.  Hopkins's  rejection  of  Bumell's  date,  and  of  the  reasoning  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  I  fully  concur,  deeming  the  question  of  period  not 
less  an  open  one  than  before  this  last  attempt  at  its  settlement.  But  also 
the  question  as  to  the  connection  of  the  work  with  a  Manavan  Vedic 
school  and  its  sutras  appears  to  me  equally  undetermined.  W  hen  the  sug- 
gestion of  such  a  connection  was  first  made  (by  Weber,  and,  apparently 
independently,  by  Mtiller),  it  was  a  very  acute  and  creditable  one,  and 
marked  a  distinct  stage  of  progress  in  our  comprehension  of  the  history 
of  Indian  literature.  It  was  widely  accepted,  and  has  even  become  the 
popular  view  among  scholars.  I  find  myself  quoted  in  its  favor  in  Bur- 
neirs  Introduction — not  because  I  have  contributed  anything  to  its 
establishment,  but  because  I  reported  it  in  a  summary  sketch  of  Sans- 
krit literary  history. 

The  doctrine  in  question  includes  two  elements.  First,  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  dharma-qastras,  or  recent  general  law-books,  are  a 
natural  development  out  of  the  old  sutras  as  handed  down  in  the 
schools  of  Vedic  study.  This  is  by  far  the  more  important  and  valuable 
element;  and  it  is  so  well  supported  by  considerations  of  various  kind 
that  it  seems  as  firmly  established  as  anything  can  be  in  this  department 
of  knowledge.  Then,  second,  that  the  coincidence  of  the  name  Manava, 
belonging  to  this  particular  law-book,  with  the  name  of  a  certain  recog- 
nized Vedic  school,  points  to  a  derivation  from  that  particular  school — 
manava  meaning  *  of  the  Manavans,'  and  not,  as  usually  understooil, 
*  of  Manu.'  This  was  all  very  well  as  a  conjecture;  but,  to  win  a  higher 
character,  it  needed  to  be  backed  up  by  some  amount  of  positive  evi- 
dence, derived  either  from  the  traditions  of  the  school  or  from  the  law- 
book itself.  And  none  such  appears  to  be  forthcoming.  The  grhya- 
sutra  of  the  Manavans,  on  the  one  hand,  has  recently  come  to  light,  and 
has  been  worked  up  by  Bradke,  who  furnishes  a  full  account  of  it  in  the 
Z.  D.  M.  G.  (vol.  xxxvi.,  1882,  pp.  417-477);  and,  with  the  best  good-will 
to  the  contrary,  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  can  find  no  sign  of  any 
relationship  between  the  two  works.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  association  of  the  modem  law-book  with  the  epithet 
manava  or  the  name  Manu  to  constrain  us  to  seek  a  historical  basis  for 
such  designation.  Attribution  of  authorship,  in  Hindu  literary  history, 
proves  nothing  at  all,  unless  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  whatever 
to  the  contrary — if  even  then.  The  traditional  explanation  of  the  name 
is  altogether  sufiicient.  Manu  (as  shown  in  detail  by  Professor  Hopkins 
in  his  article  '*Manu  in  the  Mahabharata**)  is  a  legendary  being, 
appealed  to  rather  more  frequently  than  'any  other,  beginning  even 
with  the  time  of  the  Brahmai^as,  when  something  is  to  have  a  show  of 
authority  given  it.  He  is  cited  in  the  various  sutras  and  gastras^  just 
as  Yama  and  others  are  cited:  and  this,  not  because  there  is  a  Manu's 
law-book  in  existence — for  the  citations  are  in  general  not  to  be  brought 
into  any  connection  with  the  work  so  called :  on  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  be  because  of  such  citations  that  there  comes  to  be  a  Manu's 
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law-book.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  some  treatise  would  be 
attributed  to  Manu,  just  as  to  Yajnavalkya,  t<3  Vasishta,  to  Vishnu, 
and  so  on.  And  the  manner  of  its  association  is  pretty  clearly  read  in 
its  own  account  of  its  origin.  There  is  a  versified  dharma-gastra,  of 
considerable  antiquity  among  the  treatises  of  its  class.  It  quotes 
"Manu"  here  and  there,  as  the  rest  of  them  do,  showing  that  its  con- 
structors laid  no  claim  to  an  exclusive  Manu-authorship  for  it.  It  is 
put,  then,  apparently  artificially  and  by  an  afterthought,  into  the 
mouth  of  Bhrgu,  a  legendary  sage  and  ancestor  who  wears  that  char- 
acter even  in  the  earliest  Veda;  and  finally,  by  a  latest  afterthought, 
Bh]*gu  is  made  to  proclaim  it  on  behalf  of  Manu,  and  under  tlie  latter's 
direction.  It  is  a  nameless  depiction,  put  in  a  Bhfgu-frame,  with  a 
Manu-rim  about  it.  If  it  was  really  '*  Manavan  "  because  of  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  Manava-school,  there  needed  no  such  roundabout  process 
as  this  to  give  it  title  to  the  name.  But  if  the  Manu-rim  was  tacked  on 
to  give  additional  and  clearer  reason  for  what  liad  an  underlying  reason 
already,  why  the  intervention  of  the  Bh|*gu-f rame  ?  It  is  this  interven- 
tion tliat  shows  most  decisively  the  artificial  character  of  the  whole 
attribution  of  authorship.  For  that  Bhj-gu  miglit  l)e  a  later  intrusion 
between  Manu  and  his  work,  as  Bradke  hesitatingly  suggests,  appears 
in  the  liighest  degree  implausible. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  cogent  al)(>ut  this  reasoning.  But  it  is 
sufficient  to  refute  the  claim  now  coming  to  l)e  made  as  a  commonplace 
by  writers  on  Indian  literature,  that  "  Manu's  law-lx>ok  is  a  metrical 
version  of  the  dharma-sutra  of  the  Manavan  sclux)!,  and  has  its  name 
from  tlience,"  and  to  remand  the  question  of  its  origin  Imck  to  the  cate- 
gory of  the  unknown — where  it  may,  probtibly  enough,  always  remain. 
It  is  very  little  that  we  know  as  to  tlie  history  of  the  dharmn-^dsfras  in 
general  ;  and  of  tliis  one,  not  more  than  of  the  rest.  We  know  not,  for 
example,  how  it  wliould  have  obtained  such  vogno  and  consideration  (for 
real  authority  it  does  not  i>ossess),  for  winch  nothing  in  its  character 
seems  a  sufficient  reason.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
name  :  so  that  the  trick  of  the  last  redactors,  in  calling  it  Mann's,  met 
with  nn(h»serve(lly  great  success. 

14.    Numerical    Results  from   Indexes   of   Siinskril    Tense-   and 
(-oniuuation-Stems  ;  by  Prof.  Whitncv. 

Professor  Whitney  reniindecl  the  Society  that  three  years  ago  he 
called  its  attention  to  a  plan  he  had  formed,  and  alroa<ly  partly  exe- 
cuted, of  giving  a  full  Jicconnt  of  the  roots  found  (juotahle  in  the  San- 
skrit literature,  with  the  tense-  and  conjugation-st(Mns  and  the  primary 
derivatives  made  from  them,  each  item  In'ing  acconi])anied  with  a  defi- 
nition of  its  date  in  the  history  of  the  language* ;  and  that  he  presented 
a  specimen  of  the  work,  anticipating  its  jnihlication  within  no  very 
long  time.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  (jucstion  (at  Boston, 
May,  1HH2  :  see  the  Socicty^s  Journal,  vol.  xi.,  p]).  cxvii.-i-xx.)  wjvs 
printed  the  specimen,  with  an  invitation  of  suggest i(>ns  of  ini}>rove- 
ment ;  and  later  a  somewhat  modified  specimen  was  scMit  out,  with  a 
similar  invitation  ;  but  no  resi)onse  was  received  from  any  <piarter ;  so 
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that  the  work,  which  is  now  all  in  type  and  will  soon  be  published 
(about  250  pages,  8vo  :  Leipzig,  Breitkopf  und  HSxtel ;  Boston,  Ginn  & 
Co.)»  is  carried  out  on  the  plan  communicated  to  the  Society.  It 
seemed  altogether  desirable  to  add  to  it  at  the  end  Indexes  of  stems, 
which  should  give  an  approximate  idea  (all  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  such  a  method)  of  the  relative  importance  of  each  given  formation 
in  the  entirety  of  the  language;  and  further,  in  order  to  make  these 
Indexes  contribute  more  efficiently  to  the  illustration  of  its  history,  the 
plan  was  adopted  of  giving  the  stems  of  each  formation  in  three  divis- 
ions :  A.  those  found  to  occur  only  in  the  older  language,  of  Veda,  Brah- 
ma^a,  and  Sutra ;  B.  those  found  both  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later 
language ;  O.  those  quotable  only  from  the  later  language,  epic  and 
classical.  A  conspectus  of  the  numbers  of  stems  of  various  formation, 
in  these  three  divisions,  was  now  presented  by  Professor  Whitney,  who 
also  pointed  out  briefly  some  of  the  indications  derivable  from  them  for 
the  history  of  Sanskrit. 

Of  the  present-stems,  numbering  in  all  1186,  the  distribution  is  found 
to  be  as  follows : 


root-class  (od-class,  second  class) 
reduplicating  class  (Ati-class,  third  class) 
nasal  class  (intd/i-class,  seventh  class) 
nn-class  (9u-class,  fifth  class) 
ti-class  (^an-class,  eighth  class) 
nd-class  (Arrt-class,  ninth  class) 


A. 

earlier 
lang. 

80 

B. 

earlier 
and  later. 

49 

O. 

later 
lang. 

14 

total 
148 

38 

16 

0 

49 

16 

18 

0 

29 

24 

22 

4 

50 

4 

4 

0 

8 

81 

17 

5 

58 

188 

121 

^ 

882 

175 

212 

142 

529 

72 

58 

17 

142 

41 

64 

28 

188 

288 

829 

187 

804 

a-class  (&/itl-class,  first  class) 
d-class  (fiid-class,  sixth  class) 
ya-class  (cftv-class,  fourth  class) 


Totals  476       450       210       1186 

The  general  facts  here  presented— as  the  great  superiority  in  numbers 
of  stems  of  the  second  general  conjugation  (804  to  882),  and  the  almost 
limitation  to  it  of  t^e  stems  of  late  formation  (187  to  28) — are  familiar 
ones ;  also,  tha6,  in  the  first  general  conjugation,  the  stems  found  in  the 
older  language  alone  (188)  considerably  outnumber  those  belonging  to 
both  the  other  divisions  together  (121  +  28  =  144),  while  in  the  second 
conjugation  this  relation  is  more  than  reversed  (288  to  516). 

The  accented  2/<i-class,  or  passive  stems,  and  the  dj/olclass,  or  causa- 
tive etc.  stems,  are  given  further  on  ;  since  the  former,  though  essentially 
a  present-stem  only,  becomes  allied  in  history  to  the  secondary  conju- 
gations, as  having  like  them  a  special  office. 

A.  B.  O.         total. 

The  perfect-stems  have  this  distribution :    169        191        118       478 

Nothing  noteworthy  appears  here,  as  the  perfect  is  a  formation  of 
nearly  equal  frequency  in  all  periods  of  the  language. 
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With  the  aorist-stems,  the  case  is  very  different,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  table : 


A. 

B. 

O. 

total 

root-aorist 

112 

18   . 

10 

140 

a-aorist 

61 

18 

7 

86 

reduplicated  aorist 

106 

18 

30 

154 

8-aorist 

99 

37 

9 

145 

i^-aorist 

136 

21 

17 

174 

si^-aorist 

10 

3 

6 

19 

8a-aorist 

14 

5 

0 

19 

588  120  79  737 

Of  the  reduplicated  aorists,  6  are  made  from  causative  quasi-roots  in 
p;  and  there  are  14  t^-aorists  from  secondary-^onjugation-stems  (8 
desiderative,  and  6  causative). 

Here  is  seen  especially  (as  pointed  out  in  some  detail  a  year  ago  to  the 
Society)  the  great  predominance  of  the  aorist-f ormation  in  the  earlier 
language,  as  compared  with  the  later  (more  than  seven  tenths  of  the 
stems  being  found  in  that  division  exclusively,  not  to  speak  of  the  much 
greater  frequency  of  their  forms  there).  Further,  the  almost  sporadic 
character  of  the  last  two  forms  of  aorist— which  effectually  forbids  any 
originality  or  importance  being  attributed  to  them  in  the  history  of 
aorist  formation.  The  class  of  a-aorists  also  appears  to  be  made  up  in 
no  small  part  (it  may  be  remarked)  of  transfers  from  the  root-class. 

The  statement  for  the  future-stems  reads  thus  : 

A.  B.  O.  total. 

•     s-future  without  i  46 

«-future  witli  i  (t^-future)  44 

periphrastic  future  (in  tar)       18 

108  112  127  347 

In  the  Veda  occur  only  a  few  futures  of  tlie  s-f ormation  (about  40), 
and  none  of  the  other.  A  disproportionate  increase  of  the  is-future  in 
later  time  is  noticeable  here.  From  39  roots  are  made  futures  of  both 
the  8-  and  the  i^-form. 

The  secondary  conjugation-stems  are  thus  distributed  : 


59 

26 

131 

43 

71 

158 

10 

30 

58 

A. 

B. 

O. 

total. 

passive 

37 

105 

117 

259 

intensive 

105 

21 

41 

167 

desiderative 

60 

49 

53 

162 

causative 

111 

247 

207 

565 

313  422  418  1153 

The  total  number  of  roots  from  which  intensive  stems  are  made  is 
only  about  150,  there  being  a  number  of  instances  in  wliich  more  than 
one  stem  is  made  from  the  same  root.  Of  the  desiderativos.  less  than  a 
quarter  have  the  intermediate  i  before  the  sibilant :  nine  roots  make 
stems  both  with  and  without  the  i.  The  intensive,  it  will  be  noticed, 
is  a  dwindling  formation,  while  the  desiderative  is  an  incrt»asing  one. 


A. 

B. 

O. 

toui. 

2 

1 

8 

11 

9 

28 

110 

147 

12 

5 

21 

88 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 
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Both  passive  and  causative,  also,  grow  in  frequency,  although  neither 
is  rare  at  any  period ;  there  are  more  causative-stems  even  than  (unac- 
cented) a-stems  of  the  present. 

The  tertiary  stems,  or  derivatives  from  secondary  stems,  number  as 
follows : 

passives  from  desideratives 
passives  from  causatives 
desideratives  from  causatives 
causatives  from  intensives 
causatives  from  desideratives 

26  84  142  202 

Most  of  these,  it  is  seen,  are  only  sporadic  formations :  exceptions  are 
the  desideratives  from  causatives,  which  appear  in  fair  numbers  (in  no 
small  part,  it  is  true,  only  in  derivative  noun-stems) ;  and  the  passives 
from  causatives,  which  grow  rapidly  in  popularity,  so  as  to  be  tolerably 
frequent  later. 

Finally  may  be  mentioned  a  few  scattering  formations : 

8d  persons  sing,  of  the  passivQ  aorist 
aorist  optatives  active 
aorist  optatives  middle 
periphrastic  perfects,  primary  conj'n 

The  active  aorist  optatives  all  belong  to  the  root-aorist ;  just  over  half 
of  them  are  made  from  roots  which  have  no  other  aorist  forms  of  this 
formation  ;  only  half  of  them  show  forms  containing  the  real  precative- 
sign,  or  sibilant  interposed  between  optative  mode-sign  and  ending. 
The  middle  forms  are  from  44  roots ;  since  several  roots  make  more 
than  one  stem,  and  one  root  (van)  even  four  stems.  Less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  stems  (only  18)  make  forms  containing  the  true  precative  s  (which 
is  found  only  in  2d  and  8d  sing.)-  From  the  «-aorist  come  18  stems, 
from  the  t^-abrist  come  14  :  these  two  constituting  the  recognized  **  pre- 
cative middle  '*  of  the  Hindu  grammarians ;  but  there  are  also  4  from 
the  si^-aorist,  and  15  from  the  root-aorist,  besides  the  isolated  vide^td 
(a-aorist),  and  8  reduplicated  stems,  respecting  which  one  may  fairly 
question  whether  they  belong  more  to  the  reduplicated  aorist  or  to  tTie 
perfect :  one  of  them,  rtrifi^t^  (Bhag.  Pur.),  is  the  only  example  known 
to  me  of  a  middle  precative  in  the  whole  epic  and  classical  literature  of 
the  language— and  even  it  is  unauthorized  by  the  native  grammar. 

The  '*  roots  **  from  which  verbal  forms  can  be  quoted  count  somewhat 
over  800;  but  this  includes  no  very  small  number  of  such  as  are 
obviously  secondary  formations,  or  phonetic  variants,  or  artificial — 
that  is,  taken  up  out  of  the  grammarians*  lists  and  used  once  or  twice. 
Nearly  500  of  these  occur  in  both  divisions  of  the  language ;  about  200 
are  found  only  in  the  earlier  period  ;  the  remainder  (abput  130),  only^  in 
the  epic  or  the  classical  period,  or  in  bothi 
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16.  On  Multiform  Presents  and  on  Transfers  of  Conjugation 
in  the  Sanskrit  Verb  System;  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Lanman,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

In  the  Proceedings  for  October,  1882  (Journal,  vol.  xi.,  p.  cxxvii.),  Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield  made  an  attempt  to  discover  any  possible  differences 
of  use  in  the  different  present  systems  from  the  same  root  in  the  Veda. 
The  results  were  mainly  negative.  Meantime,  however,  Professor  "Whit- 
ney's book,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  has  been  put  in  tyx>e. 
Its  collections  cover  the  entire  history  of  the  language,  in  all  its  periods; 
and  they  are  arranged  in  such  convenient  and  altogether  admirable 
order,  that  a  new  study  of  the  ample  material  seems  very  promising. 

So  far  as  Professor  Bloomfield's  inquiry  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed 
doubtful  whether  any  very  striking  positive  results  could  be  reached. 
But  the  study  of  these  multiform  presents  suggests  some  other  ques- 
tions, whose  answers,  if  attainable,  would  be  interesting  and  important: 
What  are  the  general  tendencies  in  the  growth  of  the  language  as  con- 
cerns its  system  of  conjugation  ?  Wliat  is  the  extent  of  the  multiform 
presents  ?— that  is,  how  commonly  do  roots  form  present  stems  in  more 
than  one  way  ?  Are  there  decided  tendencies  of  certain  formations  to 
go  in  pairs  ? 

The  foregoing  article  offers  interesting  items  of  answer  to  the  first 
question.  As  for  the  second^-out  of  800  bona-fide  roots  of  the  language, 
over  112  (14  per  cent.)  form  presents  in  two  ways.  The  large  number 
of  50  or  more  form  presents  in  three  ways.  The  roots  with  four  pres- 
ents number  16,  and  are  in  *8eek,'  xj^  ct  *  gather,*  tfp,  dkd  *put,'  6fcf, 
mady  ml  *  damage,'  nifj,  nidhy  vaq  *  be  eager,'  gam  '  labor,'  sd  *  bind,' 
su  *  generate,'  stUy  and  hi.  Tliose  witli  five  presents  are  i,  fcf  *do,' 
Ar^i  '  destroy,'  da  *  give,'  dhii,  pi  '  swell,'  pf  *  fill,'  t^^f  '  cover,'  haUy  and 
hu — ten  in  all.  Finally,  the  root  2'  forms  its  present  in  six  different 
ways  ((counting  niu  and  piva),  and  tf  in  seven— or  in  eight,  if  we  count 
the  sibilant  presents.  The  above  are  understatements  rather  than  the 
contrary,  sporadic  or  doubtful  doublets  l>eiug  sometimes  omitted. 

Among  the  double  presents,  the  a-  and  ya-claases  apj^ar  oftenest  in 
combination,  namely  in  26  verbs,  e.  g.  tdjKtti.  tdpijati;  next  come  the 
a-  and  a-classes,  with  18  verbs,  e.  g.  kdrmti,  krmti;  then  the  a-  and 
root-classes,  with  15  ;  and  last  the  ya-  and  root-classes,  with  11.  The 
other  doublets  are  miscellaneous  and  sporadic  combinations. 

The  question,  Do  differences  of  function  run  parallel  with  differences 
of  form,  ha«,  of  course,  some  positive  answers  which  are  palpable. 
Thus,  the  mode  of  forming  the  present  with  accented  yd  has  a  perfectly 
clear  function  as  designation  of  the  passive.  The  elements  character- 
istic of  the  intensive  and  desiderative  have  also  distinct  sematologic 
value,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  those  that  mark  the  causative.  Of  the 
primary  presents,  those  made  with  unaccented  ya  are  prevailingly  in- 
transitives,  denoting  a  state  of  feeling  or  condition  of  mind  or  body. 

If  one  were  to  take  up  again  and  extend  the  iiuiiiiry  of  Professor 
Bloomfield,  now  that  we  have  the  material  so  complete  and  in  so  acces- 
sible form,  the  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  eliminate  from  the  question 
such  multiform  presents  as  are  not  original,  but  simply  the  result  of  a 
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secondary  transfer  from  some  older  to  some  later  method  of  conjuga- 
tion (e.  g.  duhati,  from  ddgdhi  duhdnti).  These  for  the  most  part  may 
be  regarded  as  exclusively  formal  changes.  There  would  then  remain 
a  large  number  of  multiform  presents  of  independent  formation  (e.  g. 
pdvate  beside  pund'ti),  where  functional  differences  might  be  suspected, 
or  at  least  looked  for. 

I  propose  to  take  this  first  step  here,  without  going  any  farther,  and 
to  examine  and  classify  these  transfer-presents. 

These  transfers  are,  with  one  or  two  wholly  sporadic  exceptions,  in- 
variably from  the  first  general  conjugation  to  the  second.  The  general 
direction  of  the  transfers  is  just  what  we  should  expect  it  to  be  a  priori. 
As  appears  from  the  preceding  paper,  the  stems  of  the  second  general 
conjugation  greatly  outnumber  those  of  the  first  (804  to  882),  just  as 
the  <.>-verbs  do  the  /i«-verbs,  and  the  "regular"  verbs  (with  ed-preterits) 
the  old  ** irregular"  ones  in  English.  There  is  always  a  tendency  in 
language-users  to  reduce  apparent  Irregularities  to  a  dead  level  of  uni- 
formity. This  is  exemplified  in  the  little  child's  /  goed  or  runned  instead 
of  /  tvent  or  ran ;  in  the  later  Attic  deiKvhto  for  the  old  de'iKtfvfu,  and  even 
in  the  Homeric  dafiv^  (Safivaere)  by  the  side  of  6&ftvTfoi  {dafivtrn).  This 
tendency  of  the  verbs  into  the  second  or  a-conjugation  is  entirely  par- 
allel to  the  transfer  of  the  nouns  from  various  consonant  declensions 
into  the  a-declension,  and  to  the  excessively  common  movement  of  the 
same  kind  in  Pali. 

As  appears  from '  Prof essor  Whitney's  results,  given  above,  the  first 
conjugation  holds  a  much  more  important  place  in  the  earlier  language, 
and  loses  all  its  vitality  in  the  later.  It  would  therefore  be  wholly  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  these  transfer-forms  that  they  should 
appear  as  a  rule  in  later  texts  than  their  originals  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion.   And  this  we  find  to  be  the  fact. 

The  indexes  show  a  total  of  382  stems  of  the  first  general  conjugation. 
Their  roots  exhibit  no  less  than  81  transfers  to  the  second  general  con- 
jugation ;  that  is,  about  a  quarter  of  them  do  so.  By  far  the  largest 
nimiber  of  these  transfers,  86,  are  from  the  root-class;  16  are  from  the 
reduplicating,  and  18  from  the  nasal  class;  9  from  the  na-class,  and  7 
from  the  nti-class.    The  transfers  are  to  the  a-class  and  the  d-class. 

To  make  the  explanation  of  doublets  as  transfers  possible,  there  must 
be  some  important  point  or  points  that  coincide  in  the  two  series  of 
forms.  Thus  the  old  nominative  pad  makes  an  ace.  pdd-ani;  and  cor- 
responding to  this  ambiguous  form,  as  if  it  were  pdda-m^  is  formed  a 
later  nom.  pdda-s.  So  in  the  Veda,  dvi^  inflects  dv^-^i  dvi^-dnti ;  but, 
corresponding  to  this  ambiguous  form,  as  if  it  were  dvi^'Uti,  is  formed 
in  the  later  language  drn^d-tij  etc.  The  several  classes  of  transfers.  I' 
will  briefly  enumerate,  giving  first  a  characteristic  form  of  the  old  con- 
jugation, then  an  example  of  an  ambiguous  one  in  brackets,  and  then  a 
characteristic  form  of  the  transfer-conjugation. 

Root-  to  a-class.  a.  dniti  [dnanti]  dnati ;  similarly,  vamiti,  vamati ; 
gvasitij  ^vasati;  atanihi^  stanati;  svapiti,  svapati;  following  their 
analogy,  jak^tif  jakfati ;  b.  roditi  [arodat]  rodati ;  c.  amlti  [amanti 
and  mid.]  amate;    d,  dtti  [addnti]  adasva;  chantti  [chandanti]  chan- 
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dati ;  e.  eti  [subjiinc.  ayati  -te]  ayate  -ti ;  gete  [gdye  Is.]  gdyate ;  L  d'ate 
[d«e]  daate;  similarly,  vjiate  8p.,  i^dmahe;  so  irtCf  irate  8s.;  me,  Igate; 
c(i§{e  [cdk^^  cak^ate ;  tak^ii  dp.  [?]  tak^ati  8s. ;  va^ti  [atxi^m]  avagat ; 
hanti  [aJiaTiam]  ahanat;  gasta  agdt  [agaaam]  agasat,  *cut';  so  agdt, 
gdsati,  *  orders  *;  g.  [admi]  santi  seyam  set  are  perhaps  best  regarded  as 
presents  to  the  old  aorist  aadty  as  if  this  were  imperfect.  Observe  that 
the  accent  of  avap,  an,  and  ^vaa  wavers.  Forms  under  d  might  be 
reckoned  to  the  d-class. 

Root-class  to  d-class.  a.  dniti  \andnti]  andti;  similarly,  dogdhi, 
duhet ;  dve^ti,  dvi^ati;  rndf^fi,  mjjati ;  roditi,  rudanti;  le^hi,  lihati; 
ijettij  vidati;  b.  k§Hi  [k^ydnti]  k^ydti;  so  braviti,  abruvam;  yduti, 
yuvati ;  rduti,  ruvati ;  eu'te,  8U7)dti ;  atduti,  astuvat ;  c.  hanmi  [ghnanti\ 
aghnam. 

Reduplicating  to  a-class.  The  transitions  in  this  category  are  among 
the  most  interesting.  The  verbs  daddmi,  dadhdmi,  and  ti^thdmi  all 
belong  to  the  redupl.  class,  as  is  clear  from  the  Greek.  All  show  sec- 
ondary a-forms  even  in  the  Vedic  period,  e.  g.  dada-ti  8s. ;  but  with  the 
first  two  the  process  of  transfer  was  not  carried  out,  while  with  the 
important  ti^fhdmi  it  became  so  complete  that  no  form  belonging  un- 
questionably to  the  Titi-class  is  quotable.  Although  no  /iti-class  form  is 
quotable  for  han  and  hi,  yet  jighnante  and  jighyati  86.  are  clearly 
transfers.  Here  belongs  sidati,  if  slddmi  is  for  sisddmi.  Exactly  like 
the  case  of  ti§thdmi  are  those  of  jighrdmi  and  pibdmi,  except  that  here 
forms  of  the  Tiu-class  are  quotable,  e.  g.  pipdnd,  jighrati  8p.  In  the 
later  language,  btbhyati  -anti  and  jahati  -anti  coexist  beside  the  older 
hibheti  -yati  and  jahdti  -ati.  The  forms  of  both  kinds  are  confined  to 
the  Veda  in  the  case  of  md  *  bellow,'  gd,  and  8ae,  which  make  inimdti 
and  mimanti,  gigd-ti  and  giga-nti,  aa-gc-ati  3p.  and  sagca-nti.  Sporadic 
a-forms  are  found  from  rfi  'shine,'  d/il,  and  pi — see  Whitney,  Gram. 
g'670  ff . 

Nu-  to  d-class.  Here  belong  inoti  [inxunti^  invdti ;  and  so  the  stems 
pivdj  cinvdy  dunva.  On  account  of  the  accent,  we  should  expect  trans- 
fers to  the  d-class  only,  not  to  the  a-class  ;  but  we  find  jino-^i  jinva-tiy 
pinv-dte  pinva-ti,  hino-ti  hinva-ti. 

Nasal  to  d-class.  Since  the  transfer  is  from  a  weak  form  of  the  rudJi- 
class — unditi  [unddnii]  undati — the  transfer-form  ought  to  have  the 
accent  on  the  a  and  so  be  referred  to  the  d-class.  In  fact  the  accent  is 
indeterminate  in  all  cases  save,  on  the  one  hand,  pljd  and  the  doubtful 
piii§d,  and,  on  the  other,  tiinja  VLndpffica.  The  stems  are  :  anja,  tinda, 
umhha,  chinda,  bhuflja,  yiifija,  rinidha,  pih^Qy  giii^a,  hihaa. 

Nd-  to  d-class.  Here  belong  the  stems  ppidy  mpjidy  gpia,  r/iiwa,  and 
the  doubtful  dhuuet  (cf.  dhunlyCit).  Professor  Whitney  reckons  gehna, 
jdna,  hadhna,  and  viathna  to  the  a-class :  hardly,  perliaps,  with  con- 
straining reason. 

The  Epos  shows  the  forms  dadini  and  kunni,  which  answer,  as  singu- 
lars of  the  root-class,  to  dadmas  and  kiinnas. 

Of  interest,  finally,  are  the  transitions  within  the  aorist-system.  Thus 
beside  the  series  akar-am  akar  akran,  we  have  akara-t,  etc.  Many  of 
the  simple  a-aorists  are  such  transfer-forms.    So  beside  agan,  aghaa 
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atauy  adhdt,  abhut^  etc.,  we  find  agamat,  aghaaat,  atanat,  adhat, 
abhuvat,  etc. ;  see  Whitney,  §  847.  These  aorist  stems  sometimes  serve 
later  as  the  base  of  a  present  system — so  gama^  voca,  aara,  cf .  aadt 

16.  On  the  Verbs  of  the  so-called  ^an-class  in  Sanskrit ;  by  Prof. 
A.  H.  Edgren,  of  Lincoln,  Neb. :  presented  by  Prof.  Whitney.     » 

Professor  Ekigren  points  out  that,  while  the  verbs  of  the  m-  and  ton- 
classes  of  the  Hindu  grammarians  are  distinguished  by  the  latter  as 
taking  respectively  nu  and  ti  as  class-sign,  it  was  suggested  already  by 
Bopp  that,  since  all  the  roots  of  the  (an-class  save  one  themselves  end 
in  n,  the  two  classes  are  virtually  one,  and  may  be  treated  as  such. 
Mo9t  later  gramm&rians  have  been  content  to  reproduce  the  Hindu  clas- 
sification ;  but  the  writer,  in  his  own  brief  grammar  (Trtibner  &  Co., 
1885),  has  ventured  to  identify  the  two  classes  in  question,  assuming 
the  final  nasal  of  the  ton-roots  to  have  been  lost  before  the  nasal  of  the 
class-sign,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  as  to  such  mutilations  put  for- 
ward and  formulated  some  years  ago  by  Brugman  and  others  (e.  g.  to-to 
from  f  n-to,  with  loss  of  radical  a  and  then  conversion  of  the  remaining 
vocalic  nasal  to  a  vowel  a).  Recently  (in  the  Bulletin  de  VAcad,  roy, 
de  Belgique,  1880),  M.  Van  den  Gheyn,  of  Antwerp,  attempts  to  show 
that,  out  of  the  nine  ton- verbs  ending  in  n,  at  least  seven  did  not  have 
that  nasal  originally,  it  having  been  artificially  transferred  from  the 
class-sign  to  the  root ;  and  he  proposes  to  remove  in  this  way  the  ton- 
verbs  to  the  8u-cla8s.  The  object  of  this  paper  is,  then,  to  determine, 
by  examining  the  inflectional  and  derivative  forms  belonging  to  the 
roots  of  the  ton-class,  and  also  the  kindred  words  in  cognate  languages, 
the  true  relation  of  that  class  to  the  8U-class,  and  whether  any  one  of 
the  theories  referred  to  above  is  to  be  accepted  as  satisfactory. 

Of  the  ten  roots  counted  to  the  ton-class  by  the  native  grammarians, 
two  are  obviously  false :  viz.  fn,  with  present  TV^oti,  and  k^n,  with 
present  k^noti :  they  are  only  inflections  of  the  roots  f  and  k^  accord- 
ing to  the  9u-class ;  and  a  third,  ghjTi,  is  doubtless  a  similar  perversion 
of  ghf — and  besides,  it  never  occurs  in  the  language,  unless  in  a  few 
derivatives,  as  gharma,  ghfna,  ghpii;  the  kindred  words  in  related 
tongues  (Zend  garema ;  Gr.  dep-fiij,  dep^g,  etc. ;  Lat.  for-mus  etc. ;  Qoth, 
warm-jan;  SI.  gr-e^-ti;  etc.)  favor  this  view  of  its  character.  Further, 
the  alleged  root  tfiif  *  graze,'  is  evidently  flctitious,  made  to  furnish  an 
etymology  for  trna,  *  grass.* 

As  regards  the  five  roots  k^n,  tan,  man,  van.  Ban,  there  is  every 
reason  to  regard  their  nasal  as  genuine  and  original— at  least,  when 
their  existing  inflectional  and  derivative  forms  were  evolved.  It  is 
contained  in  all  their  verb-forms,  save  only  the  verbal  nouns  in  to,  tvd, 
tya ;  where,  as  generally  admitted,  the  root  is  shortened  from  loss  of 
accent :  for  the  occurrence  of  such  by-forros  as  tdyate,  ai^dsati,  etc.,  is 
no  more  significant  than  tha^  of  Jdyate  beside  Jan.  It  is  found  also  in 
their  numerous  derivatives,  except  the  stems  in  ti,  which  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  participles  in  to.  Finally,  related  words  in  the  cognate 
tongues  also  have  a  nasal :  e.  g.  ktov-oc  ;  Teiv-ij,  ten-do,  ten-<uc,  than-jan ; 
fiev-oc,  nion-eOf  ga-mun-an;  perhaps  ven-na  etc.  (for  aan,  no  kindred 
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words  have  been  found) ;  and  the  exceptions  (chiefly  Greek,  as  ra-^tc, 
e-Ta-dirv)  are  doubtless  due  to  the  same  causes  which  have  made  the  Skt. 
ta-ta  etc.  While,  then,  it  is  past  question  that  the  nasal  in  these  roots  is 
no  artificial  transfer  from  the  class-sign,  but  really  radical,  it  neverthe- 
less does  not  follow  necessarily  that  in  a  tense-stem  like  tanu  the  class- 
sign  is  u  only  :  the  significant  fact  that  all  the  verbs  of  the  class  (except 
kf)  end  in  a  nasal  drives  us  to  seek  another  explanation.  No  instance, 
it  is  believed,  can  be  adduced  from  the  whole  language  of  the  loss  of  an 
initial  nasal,  or  of  any  other  initial  consonant,  of  a  suffix  or  ending ; 
whereas  the  disappearance  of  a  final  nasal  of  a  root  or  stem  before  a 
suffixal  consonant  is  a  common  occurrence  in  Sanskrit :  e.  g.  to-to,  to- 
tvdf  ta-Hj  'ta-tya,  ha-tha,  -ha-bhis,  rdja-bhis,  jitva-su,  bali-bhyoBj  ,etc. 
etc.,  for  tan-ta  etc.  There  is  likewise  the  same  absence  of  accent  from 
the  root  in  all  the  forms  of  this  conjugation,  which  has  been  seen  to  be 
the  probable  cause  of  the  abbreviation  of  words  like  tata ;  and  it  shows 
its  effect  in  the  weakening  of  the  root  in  the  forms  of  the  «u-class :  e.  g. 
8tf-i}o4i  from  the  more  original  root-form  star.  Hence  it  must  be 
regarded  as  highly  probable  that  ta-no-^mi  is  for  tan-no-mi — whether  by 
the  direct  loss  of  the  n  or  by  its  vocalization,  is  immaterial  to  the 
argument. 

Ae  regards,  finally,  the  sole  remaining  root  kf,  which  in  the  oldest 
language  was  conjugated  according  to  the  »u-class  {kf-no-ti  etc.),  its 
later  ton-inflection  is  entirely  anomalous :  it  may  be  that  the  very  fre- 
quent use  of  this  verb  made  it  susceptible  in  some  way  to  modiflcation 
by  dialectic  or  other  influences.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  made  to  form 
all  alone  a  separate  verb-class. 

The  general  result  appears  to  be,  that,  of  the  list  of  ten  roots  that  have 
been  reckoned  to  the  ton-class,  four  must  be  struck  off  as  fictitious,  five 
transferred  to  the  «u-clas8  as  regular,  and  one  as  irregular ;  and  that  in 
this  way  the  to?i -class  will  disappear  entirely. 

Professor  Whitney  said  that,  while  he  agreed  with  the  author  in 
rejecting  Van  den  Gheyn's  view,  and  regarding  the  derivation  of  tanomi 
from  tan-nomi  as  not  impossible,  he  yet  was  unwilling  to  accept  this 
latter  process  as  proved,  so  long  as  it  remains  so  questionable  what  the 
original  character  of  the  nu  is,  and  as  other  instances  of  the  loss  of  n 
before  n  are  not  found.  If,  for  example,  the  class-sign  is  ultimately  a 
noun-suffix,  nu  and  u  might  be  possible  side  by  side,  like  the  elements 
from  which  are  made  the  gerunds  -^rutya  and  -bhuya  respectively. 
The  modification  of  kfnu  into  kuni  is  not  easily  accounted  for ;  and 
there  are  other  indications  of  the  addition  of  u  to  a  radical  final  r  in 
Sanskrit,  in  the  roots  (doubtless  of  secondary  origin)  ending  in  n%  as 
well  as  in  the  RV.  form  tarute  from  root  tf.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
hanomi  (Parask.  G^h.  Su.  i.  3.  27)  we  have  another  sporadic  example  of 
a  ton-form,  but  one  of  very  questionable  value. 

17.  On  a  Sanskrit  Manuscript  of  a  Hindu  Treatise  on  Logic, 
the  Nyaya-siddhfinta-maiijari ;  by  Prof.  Lanman. 

Just  after  our  last  October  meeting,  I  received,  through  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  a  MS.  of  the  above-named  work,  now  in  my 
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possession.  Dr.  Hall  bought  it  at  a  shop  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.  ;  but 
the  vendor  did  not  know  where  it  came  from.  On  the  inside  of  the 
cover,  however,  are  the  words  :  **  J.  Jay  Joyce,  Jr.  ;  presented  by  Rev. 
Prof.  Banerja,  Calcutta ;  through  kindness  of  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Appleton." 

This  MS.  of  the  *  Garland  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  NySya '  is  about  200 
years  old.  It  is  an  excellent  MS.,  clearly  written  in  ndgart  on  89  leaves, 
9i  X  3i  inches  in  size.  The  outside  page  of  the  first  leaf  and  of  the  last 
is  blank.  There  are  from  nine  to  eleven  lines  on  a  page.  Each  line  con- 
tains about  twice  as  much  as  a  line  of  our  Journal,  so  tliat  an  edition  of 
the  text  would  require  about  80  Journal  pages. 

It  begins : 
pranamya  paramdtmdnaih  jdnaklndthagannand 
kriyate  ynktimnktdbhir  nydyasiddhdntamafijarl. 

iha  kila  nikkilalokavivioksaniiikhyapdyam  mananopdyavi  dtmanas  tat- 
tt^ajndnam  dmananti ;  tac  ca prmndnddhinam  iti prarndnaTfi  Jiirupyate. 
tatra  j)ramdydh  karanmn  pramdnavi,  pramd  ca  yathdrthdntibhavah.. 
tad  dhur  dcdrydh.  yathdrthdmibJiavo  indnam  iti.  nanu  kim  idam  yd- 
thdrthyavi  f  kith  cdnubhavatvam  f  ucyate :  etc. 

It  ends  : 

jndnasya  aamnikar^e  kim  mdnam  iti  cet ;  rajatatvaprakdrakapraty- 
akmm  ity  avehi,  tatrdiva  kim  mdnam  iti  cet ;  tatprakdrikd  pravi'ttir 
iti  saihksepah. 

The  colophon  reads : 

iti  grt-bhuttdcdrya'CU^dm^ni-viracitd  nydyasiddhdntamailjari  samdp- 
tim  agamat  saiiivat  1754  qake  1619  mdghe  mdsi  guklapak^e  a^t^mydjh 
ravivdsare  8utdropa[nd  ?]mnd  anhntena  likhitam  idam  ptistam  mafijar- 
ydh  pardrtham  svdrthaih  ca. 

That  is  :  *  The  Nyayasiddhantamafijari,  composed  by  Q!ri  Bhattacarya 
Cu(}amani  [an  epithet  of  Janakinathagarman],  is  ended  :  on  a  Sunday, 
the  eighth  day  of  the  bright  lunar  fortnight  of  the  month  Magha,  A.  D. 
1697  :  this  MS.  of  the  Mafijari  was  written  by  Ananta,  whose  surname  [?] 
was  Sutara,  for  the  use  of  others  and  of  himself.'  Magha  begins  with 
the  winter  solstice. 

MSS.  of  this  work  are  not  infrequent.  Bumell,  Skt.  MSS.  in  the 
Palace  at  Tanjore,  p.  119a,  cites  one  beginning  as  above.  He  adds  that 
the  work  is  little  studied  in  South  India.  Bhandarkar,  in  his  Bombay 
Report  Tor  1882-8,  p.  115,  mentions  two  and  a  commentary.  Lewis 
Rice,  Cat.  of  Skt.  MSS.  in  Mysore  and  Coorg,  1884,  p.  114,  mentions 
three,  and  a  fourth  ascribed  to  Golafa  Bhaskara.  Fitzedward  Hall, 
Bibliography  of  the  Indian  Philosophical  Systems,  p.  24,  mentions  three, 
one  very  correct.  Aufrecht  mentions  a  part  of  one  as  among  the  Bod- 
leian M8S.,  p.  240a.  Weber  mentions  a  part  of  a  commentary  to  the 
work  in  tlie  Berlin  Catalogue,  1853,  no.  699.  The  work  is  an  elementary 
one  ;  but  it  might  well  be  worth  editing. 

The  following  paper  was  not  received  until  after  the  Society's 
adjournment,  but,  by  the  author's  desire,  it  is  included  in  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting. 
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18.  On  Home  Vedic  Derivatives  of  the  root  pra^^  'ask,' hith- 
erto misunderstood  ;  by  Prof.  M.  Hloomiield,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  root  prach  or  j>rc/i,  *  ask/  as  is  well  known,  is  a  secondary  form  : 
to  wit,  a  part  of  the  stem  of  an  inchoative  present,  px\<Q\<ha'tu  trans- 
ferred in  use  to  a  verb-formation  outside  the  primary  present-system, 
i.  e.  to  the  perfect,  paprdcha ;  to  the  verbals,  -pfvhya,  -pfcliamj  -pi'dhe ; 
to  the  passive,  pjvhydte ;  and  further  to  the  derivatives,  prdch-f  pj'chd, 
pX'chdka,  pfchya^  and  pipfch^u.  Most  of  the  remaining  forms  and 
derivatives,  dprdt,  dprdkfitf  pf^t^,  prxi^tumf  prak^ati,  pr?fvd,  proftct- 
vya,  pra?tTy  may  be  referred  to  either  form  of  the  root,  to  prag  or  to 
prach ;  but  for  those  belonging  to  the  oldest  dialect,  notably  for  dprdf 
and  dprdk^tf  a  reference  to  prag  is  preferable  (cf.'  Whitney,  8kt.  Gr., 
§  220).  Finally,  for  the  original  form  pragt  the  Vedic  prag-na^  *  ques- 
tion, debate,^  gives  unmistakable  testimony,  to  say  nothing  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  related  languages. 

I  believe  that  there  are  three  other  Vedic  words  which  are  certainly 
derivatives  of  prag,  *  ask,'  though  they  have  hitherto  been  misunder- 
stood.   These  are : 

1.  prd'g,  *  debate,  dispute ;' 

2.  prdtiprdg,  *  opponent,  one  disputing  against  another ;' 

8.  pratiprdgitaj  *  one  assailed  in  debate,'  or,  simply,  *  opponent.' 

These  words  occur  in  an  exorcism  addressed  to  the  pd(d-plant,  Athar- 
va-Veda  ii.  27.  Verses  2-6  do  not  affect  the  qu^tion  here  in  hand ;  I 
therefore  quote  only  the  first  and  last. ,  . 

1.  nee  ehdtruh  prd'gnih  jaydti  sdhamdnd  'bhibhiVr  asi: 

prd'gam  prdtiprCigo  jdhy  arnsd'n  kpw  o^adhe. 

7.  tdsya  prd\'am  tvdih  jahi  yd  na  indrd  ''bhidd'sati: 

ddhi  no  bruhi  gdkiibhihi  prdgi  nuVvi  uttaraih  k^dtiL 

The  hymn  has  been  translated  by  Weber,  1878,  Indische  StndieUy  xiii. 
1»0  ;  by  Ludwig,  1878,  Der  Rig-veda,  iii.  461 ;  and  by  Grill,  1879,  Hundert 
Lieder  des  Atharva-veda,  p.  18.  All  three  derive  the  words  prd'f  and 
prdtiprdg  from  the  root  ag,  *eat.*  with  pra,  and  regard  the  hymn 
accordingly  as  an  incantation  against  robbers  of  provisions,  pronounced 
in  order  to  protect  granaries  and  8tore-r(X)ms.  The  renderings  -of  the 
above-quoted  verses  by  Weber,  Ludwig,  and  Grill,  respectively,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Dass  mir  die  Vorrathe  der  Feind 

nicht  raub* !  sieghaft  du,  machtig  bist  I 
Schlag'  fort,  die  mir  die  VorrAthe 
Hchad'gen,  mach'  kraftlos  sie,  o  Kraut  I 
7.  Vemichte  dessen  Vorrathe 
o  Indra  !  der  uns  feindet  an. 
Segne  mit  deinen  Krtiften  uns  ! 
lass  in  Vorrath'n  mich  oben  stehn  ! 

1.  Nicht  der  feind  soil  genusz  von  speise  erlangen ;  Gberwaltigend, 
sigerin  bist  du ;  |  den  genusz  des  genuszfeindlichen  sphlage,  mach  ihn 
.laftlos  [arcwd'm],  o  kraut. 
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7.  Dessen  genusz  von  speise  vemichte,  der  o  fftrst  uns  anfeindet,  | 
segne  uns  mit  deinen  kraften  ;  an  genusz  mach  mich  znm  hochstcn. 

1.  Der  Feind  raub  nicht  die  2^hrung  uns  ; 
du  bist  ja  m&chtig,  Qberstark  ; 
Wer  uns  die  Zehrung  vorwegzehrt, 
dem  ninam,  o  Kraut,  die  Lebenskraft ! 
7.  Den  Vorrath,  Indra,  schlage  dem 
in  Boden,  der  uns  feindlich  ist ; 
Durch  Machterweise  sprich  uns  zu, 
den  reichsten  Vorrath  schenke  mir ! 

These  translations  entirely  miss  the  point  of  the  hymn.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  provisions  or  granaries.  It  is  rather  a  charm 
uttered  by  an  intending  disputant  before  entering  upon  a  debate  in  the 
Bobhd  or  pari§ad,  the  assembly  of  the  village,  and  addressed  to'  the 
pd(d-plant.     I  render : 

1.  May  the  enemy  not  win  the  debate.  Thou  art  mighty  and  over- 
powering. Overcome  the  debate  of  [eax;h  one]  who  debates  against  us. 
Render  them  stupid,  O  plant. 

7.  Overcome  thou  the  debate  of  the  one  who  is  hostile  to  us,  O  Indra. 
Encourage  us  with  thy  might.    Render  me  superior  in  dispute. 

The  general  interpretation  and  this  translation  are  suggested  by  the 
KauQika-sutra,  xxxviii.  17  ff.  Sutra  17  reads :  iyai/k  mrud  iti  madughath 
khddann  aparajitdt  pari^adam  dvrajati,  *With  the  hymn,  **This 
plant "  [AV.  i.  34 J,  he  approaches  the  assembly  from  the  northeast,  while 
chewing  honey-plant.*  The  commentator.  D&rila,  explains  the  purpose 
of  the  ceremony  :  purvottare'  konut  pari§adam  dgacchati :  janasamuhath 
jye^tV  jnadhukam*  bhak§ayan*  dvrajane  niantrah.  .  .  .  pratyarthajapa- 
do^agamanavi  prdyagcittam,  *  He  approaches  the  assembly  from  the 
northeast :  namely,  the  eldest  [chieftain]  approaches  the  crowd,  reciting 
the  charm  while  approaching.  This  is  a  prdya^Yfa-ceremony,  which 
counteracts  the  harm  arising  from  hostile  whisperings  [i.  e.  the  recita- 
tion of  hostile  incantations].*  The  hymn  i.  34  is  employed  because  it 
contains  the  praise  of  the  persuasive  madugha. 

The  next  passage,  Sutra  18  flf.,  rubricates  our  hymn  ii.  27,  cited  above. 
IS.  nee  chatrnr  iti  pratiprdgitam :  19,aniKiha:  20,  hadhndti:  21.  ^md- 
Idrh  saptapaldgtjfi  dhdrayati.  The  translation,  along  with  the  bracketed 
commentary,  is  as  follows:  18.  *With  the  charm,  "May  the  enemy 
not**  [he  approaches]  the  one  against  whom  the  debate  is  directed 
[from  the  northeast,  while  chewing  pdfd-root].*  19.  He  addresses  with 
the  charm  [his  opponent].'  20.  *He  binds  [the  pd{d-roots  together].* 
21.  *  He  carries  a  pd^d-garland  containing  seven  leaves.*  Darila*s  words 
are  :  to  18,  pdtdmulaiii  kJiddann  aparajitdt  pratiprdgitam  dvrajati :  to 
19,  prativddinam  anvdha ;  to  21,  pdthd^'Srajam  parndm*  bibharti  sar- 
vasya  dhdranasya  hdhdu  bandfiamantralingdt.  For  the  last,  cf.  verse  3 
of  ii.  27. 

From  all  this,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  rite  is  one  which  takes  place 

*  I  have  starred  words  whose  reading  is  evidently  faulty. 
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in  the  pari^ad  or  oommanal  aaaembly,  and  that  the  Bcholiast*8  prativd" 
dtnam,  *  opponent  in  dispute,'  is  a  glees  to  praHpiUfitain,  This  last  Is 
accordingly  a  gium-denominative  participle  from  prcUiprdg,  *  debater- 
against '  (Whitney,  Grammar,  1176b),  and  means  '  debated  against.' 

The  word  prdg  occurs  once  in  the  E&u$ika-text  proper,  xxzTiiL  24, 
and  with  the  same  meaning,  '  dispute.'  The  passage  ib :  28.  brahma 
jajMnam  ity  adhydydn  updkarifyann  abhivydhdrayati :  24.  prd^m 
dkhydsyan :  25.  brahmodyaik  vadi^yan,  D&rila's  comments  are :  to  28, 
updkarmami  gifydn  abhivydhdrayati  aUktam  :  kalahaparihara^dofand- 
fdt  prdyaQcittahxim ;  to  24,  pratipragnaAi  kathayifyan  9iiktam  abhii^fd^ 
hdrayati:  .  .  .  prativddino  jayapand^\  prdyageittatvam ;  to  25,  veda- 
vdkyavicdraihX  kathayi^yan  pratyarthind  saha  pnxtivddino  japand^t 
prdyagcittatvam. 

The  text,  supplemented  by  the  comment,  may  be  paraphrased  as  fol- 
lows :  '  When  the  teacher  is  about  to  begin  the  reading  of  the  Veda,  he 
lets  the  pupils  recite  the  hymn  AV.  iv.  1.  When  about  to  present  to 
them  a  disputed  question,  he  lets  them  recite  the  same  hymn.  Or  when 
discussing  with  an  opponent  the  meaning  of  Yedic  sentences,  he  lets 
them  recite  the  same  hymn.' 

After  the  presentation  of  commuiiieations  was  finished,  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  American  Academy  for  the  use  of  its  Library 
was  passed,  and  the  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  in  New  York  in 
Octooer. 

*  Read  parOiMa  t        f  Read  Japand^i.        t  See  P W.  under  mahav£tya. 
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Proceedlnffs  at  New  York,  October  38 th  and  39tli,  1885. 


The  Society  met  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  in  Professor  Short's  lecture- 
room  (no.  23),  at  Columbia  College.  The  President,  Professor 
Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  called  the.  Society  to  order.  As  the 
Recording  Secretary,  Professor  Toy,  was  absent,  it  was  voted 
that  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Professor  Lanman,  serve  in  his 
stead />ro  tempore. 

The  minutes  of  the  May  meeting  having  been  read,  and,  after 
correction,  approved,  Professor  Short  announced  the  order  of  the 
present  meeting.  The  Thursday  morning  session  would  begin  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  Chapel ;  and  for  Wednesday  evening,  the 
members  were  invited  to  meet  socially  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Cotheal.     His  invitation  was  accepted,  with  thanks. 

On  the  part  of  the  Directors,  it  was  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day (the  12th  day)  of  May,  1886,  the  Corresponding  and  Record- 
ing Secretaries  to  serve  as  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Directors,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  Corporate  Members  : 

Mr.  Bernard  Drachman,  of  New  York ; 

Prof.  William  R.  Harper,  of  Morgan  Park,  111.  : 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Mohldehnke,  of  New  York ; 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Platner,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 

Mr.  Herbert  D.  Ward,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ; 

Mr.  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  28,  1885,  and  received  the  day  after 
the  meeting,  Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhill  writes  from  Peking  as  follows  : 

'*  I  was  fortunate  enough  last  winter  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  two 
Tibetan  Lamas,  men  tolerably  well  instructed  for  their  class,  and  with 
them  I  studied  for  about  three  months,  after  which  they  left  for  Dolon- 
nor*  in  Mongolia.  They  were  what  Prejevalsky  would  call  Tangutans, 
for  they  came  from  among  the  Tibetan  tribes  near  the  Koko-nor.  They 
did  not  use  or  in  fact  know  this  name,  and  called  themselves  Tibetans 
or  Amdoans,  and  their  type  is  distinctly  Tibetan,  and  similar  to  that  of 
a  number  of  Lhasa  men  whom  I  have  also  met  here.  The  Tsaidam  of 
Prejevalsky  they  say  is  a  great  salt-marsh  waste ;  hence  the  name  Tsai 


*  Dolon-nor  is  about  1 50  miles  due  north  of  Peking.  Koko-nor  is  in  the  ex- 
treme NE.  of  Tibet,  36"  N.,  100*  E.  of  Greenwich.  Urga  is  in  Mongolia,  some 
700  miles  NW.  of  Peking,  across  the  desert  of  Gobi. 
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'salty/  hdam  'plain.'  The  elder  Lama  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Uiasa  by  the  road  followed  by  Hue  and  Gabet,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  contrary  statements  of  many  writers,  is  ixmtinually  used  by  Mon- 
gols and  othOT  northerners,  who  attach  quite  as  much  importance  to  a 
pilgrimage  to  Lhasa  as  Mohammedans  do  to  one  to  Mecca. 

«  Talking  to  my  Lamas  about  the  Bon-pa  (the  supposed  pre-Buddhist 
sect  in  Tibet),  I  showed  Uiem  a  Bon-pa  s&tra— the  one  translated  by 
Schiefhei^-«nd  was  told  that  it  was  perfectly  received  by  Buddhists, 
who  read  it  with  as  much  edification  and  devotion  as  they  do  one  of 
their  own  books ;  and  so  with  all  Bon-pa  books,  which,  the  Lama  said, 
only  contain  an  inferior  system  of  doctrine.  Li  fact,  so  far  as  I  am 
awaie.  Lamas  are  in  a  general  muddle  about  the  tenets  of  their  creed. 
They  read  dharania  and  mantroB  of  which  they  do  not  understand  a 
word ;  and  when  the  spirit  moves  them  to  anything  else,  it  will  be 
Milaraspa— they  have  listened  to  my  reading  of  this  work  t^  the  hour — 
or  else  some  work  on  astrology. 

'<  Tibetan  and  Mongol  books  on  religion  are  very  easily  obtained  hefe 
and  at  Urga,  and  are  generally  very  cheap.  A  few  months  ago,  how- 
ever, I  was  asked  by  the  Berlin  Library  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  Bkah- 
hgyur  and  Bstan-hgyur  (the  Tripitaka).  In  a  few  days  I  found  a  Tibetan 
Lama  who  had  been  sent  to  Mongolia  and  here  hj  the  Tali  Lama  with 
books,  etc.  to  sell  (a  very  common  practice  of  the  Lhasa  authoritifls«  I 
believe),  who  had  a  copy  in  826  volumes ;  but  I  could  not  get  it  for  less 
than  9,(KX>  taels,  some  $S,(M)0. 

«  One  word  about  the  Peking  Oriental  Society.  It  aims  to  get  as  cor- 
respondents all  the  missionaries  scattered  about  in  Mongolia  and  the 
Tibetan  borders,  as  well  as  those  nearer,  to  contribute  some  kind  of 
notes  on  philology,  zoology,  geography,  etc.,  and  to  bring  to  light  much 
information  on  little-known  countries  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
Moreover,  since  Peking  is  the  literary  centre  of  China,  and  the  most 
advantageous  place  for  study  in  the  Empire,  it  is  hoped — and  I  think 
reasonably — that  we  may  not  only  find  recreation  in  the  Society  for 
ourselves,  but  may  also  help  persons  not  residing  in  China  who  may 
desire  information  or  books  which  they  could  not  otherwise  procure. 

**  In  the  coming  spring,  I  expect  to  go  with  my  wife  to  visit  the  site 
of  Karakorum,  west  of  Urga.  It  has  only  been  visited  by  one  European, 
and  his  report  is  unsatisfactory." 

With  reference  to  the  American  Arabic  Bible,  Prof.  Hall 
reported  further  (see  the  Proceedings  for  May,  1886)  as  follows: 

About  the  middle  of  June  last,  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  C.  V.  A. 
Van  Dyck,  dated  May  17,  1885,  in  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  Dr.  Eli 
Smith's  manuscript  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Arabic.  I 
give  a  few  extracts : 

<^A11  the  manuscripts  of  the  translation  of  the  Arabic  Bible  vrelte 
always  carefully  preserved,  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  lost  or  mis- 
laid. As  long  as  I  had  charge  of  the  Mission  Library,  all  were  there, 
and  kept  in  one  of  the  book-cases.  When  the  Library  was  removed  to 
the  Theological  Seminary,  under  Mr.  Dennis's  care,  the  manuscripts 
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went  with  it.  How  any  one  could  say  at  any  time  that  any  of  them 
were  lost,  I  cannot  conceive,  except  it  was  from  sheer  ignorance. 
When  the  new  building  for  the  Theological  Seminary  was  completed, 
the  Library  was  removed  thither. 

**  Some  time  last  winter  or  early  spring,  Dennis  told  me  that  he  had 
deposited  all  the  manuscripts  in  tin  cases,  and  that  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  have  a  statement  drawn  up,  giving  a  history  of  the  translation, 
to  be  deposited  with  them,  etc.  ...  I  took  the  Mission  records,  and 
from  them,  and  from  my  own  knowledge  of  and  connection  with  the 
work,  I  made  out  a  history  of  the  whole,  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
had  the  tin  cases  and  the  manuscripts  sent  to  my  house,  and  examined 
them,  and  put  my  statement  into  one  of  them,  together  with  other 
docimients,  such  as  proof-sheets  and  letters  from  Fleischer,  Bodiger, 
and  others,  and  also  a  history  of  the  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
Arabic,  in  Arabic,  which  I  made  years  ago  for  Mr.  Calhoun's  Murshid 

et'Talibin,  ^,f »lta!t  iAa^^,  'Scripture  Helps.'    I  repeat,  not  a  line, 

not  a  word  of  what  Dr.  Smith  did  on  the  translation  has  been  lost.  All 
is  carefully  preserved,  and  always  has  been  since  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  it." 

With  reference  to  an  expression  (with  others)  repeated  to  Dr.  Van 
Dyck  that  **  Dr.  Smith  should  have  his  full  share  in  the  honors  of  the 
noble  service  to  Gkxi  and  man,"  Dr.  Van  Dyck  breaks  out:  "Who— 
who— who,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  ever  had  the  remotest 
thought  or  desire  for  anything  else?  .  .  .  The  expressions  about  Dr. 
Smith's  being  in  advance  of  the  Mission  on  textual  criticism  are  taken 
from  my  statement,  and  are  quite  true.  The  statement  that  the  manu- 
scripts left  by  Dr.  Smith  were  found  *  invaluable '  is  underlined  in  my 
statement,  and  so  also  that  *  but  for  this  basis,  the  work  would  have 
been  protracted  much  beyond  what  it  was.'  .  .  .  Also  I  say,  'In  those 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  where  Dr.  Smith  had  left  a  basis.  Dr.  Van 
Dyck  [I  writing  in  the  third  person]  made  use  of  it  just  as  he  had  done 
in  the  New  Testament.'  This  is  my  statement  of  the  fact  in  the  docu- 
ment I  drew  up." 

Dr.  Van  Dyck  adds  other  information,  stating  that  it  is  substantially 
deposited  with  his  statement  in  the  Mission  Library,  but  saying  also 
that  it  is  not  sent  for  publication,  and  I  therefore  withhold  it.  It  has, 
I  may  add,  no  interest  for  the  general  public,  nor  for  any  one  outside  of 
the  Mission,  or  of  those  who  have  been  more  or  less  familiar  with  local 
matters  in  Beir(!lt.  « 

Comment  is  unnecessary :  at  least,  further  than  to  say  that  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  to  have  my  erroneous  information  corrected.  Did  I 
deem  it  called  for  as  a  proof  of  good  faith,  I  might  proceed  to  disclose 
the  authority  for  each  and  every  statement  I  made.  But  I  presume 
that  this  is  needless ;  and  certainly  those  who  were  made  the  innocent 
channels  of  the  error,  before  it  reached  me,  need  not  be  dragged  before 
the  public  and  forced  to  exonerate  themselves. 

Rev.  W.  Hayes  Ward  exhibited  and  described  two  seals  with 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  of  unknown  locality,  brought  by  him  thi^ 
year  from  Western  Asia. 
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One  is  a  Bmall  oamelian  seal  cylinder,  with  the  inscription,  in  Fhosni- 
dan  letteiB,  yod,  in  the  field,  with  tiie  xefxresentatiob  of  an  officer 
receiving  captives.  The  other  is  a  conical  cameUan  seal,  with  elliptical 
section.  The  two  sides  are  finely  engraved  with  representations  of  a 
man  worshiping  before  columnar  altars,  or  the  lion-headed  god  Nergal 
behind  a  man.  The  end  represents  the  divine  winged  triad,  with  the 
worshiper  kneeUng  beneath  it,  two  columns  one  side,  and  the  Phoeni- 
cian inscription  "^NvS*  the  last  letter  being  doubtfuL 

Professor  Whitney  made  a  brief  statement  respecting  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Atharva-Yeda,  published  in  India  (Bombay,  1884)  : 

Professor  Whitney  said  that,  seeing  a  new  Hindu  edition  of  the  ' 
Atharva-Veda  advertised  in  Europe,  he  had  sent  for  it ;  but  he  was 
rather  amused,  as  well  as  disappointed,  to  find  it  simply  a  lithographed 
copy,  page  by  page,  line  by  line,  note  by  note  (except  that  the  German 
words  contained  in  the  latter  are  left  out),  of  the  edition  published  bj 
Professor  Both  and  himself  in  Qermany,  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
Of  course,  the  misprints  and  errors  of  the  original  are  ftdthfully  repro* 
duced  with  the  rest ;  probably  there  are  no  more  new  ones  than  were 
reasonably  to  be  expected,  the  transcription  seeming  to  be  made  in  gen- 
eral with  care  (though  there  are,  to  be  sure,  two  aooentHsigns  omitted  in 
the  very  first  verse).  There  is  nowhere  in  the  work  any  intimation  of 
'its  source,  or  of  credit  due  to  any  one  but  the  Hindu  editor,  Sewaklfil 
Kftrafctiiifta.  It  is  desirable  hj  such  a  notice  as  this  to  put  other  possiUy 
intending  buyers  on  their  guard. 

Professor  Hall  also  made  a  statement  with  reference  to  Prof. 
B.  B.  Warfield's  translation  of  a  section  from  the  Abb6  Martin's 
Introduction  d  la  Critique  TextiieUe  du  No^iveau  Testament,  in 
the  October  "  Hebraica  ;"  showing  how  the  Abb^  Martin — ^and 
that  translation,  of  course — ^had  ignored  certain  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  existence,  past  if  not  present,  of  a  Karkaphensian  Svriac 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  or  a  portion  thereof,  and  justifying 
Rosen  and  Forshall,  J.  S.  Assemani,  and  others,  in  rendering  a 
certain  Syriac  term  as  *  version.'  As  the  substance  of  that  oral 
statement  has  been  sent  to  "  Hebraica,"  in  which  it  will  doubtless 
soon  appear,  no  abstract  is  here  necessary. 

Processor  Hall  then  presented  a  communication  on  several 
newly  acquired  Syriac  manuscripts,  in  the  custody  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York^  City.  Circumstances  of 
ownership  forbid  any  public  statement  or  description  for  the 
present,  but  the  restriction  will  perhaps  be  removed  in  time  for 
the  next  issue  of  the  Proceedings. 

Communications  were  then  presented  as  follows  : 

1.  Further  Inscriptions  from  the  C'esnola  Collection  in  New 
York,  by  Prof.  Isaac  H.  HaU,  of  New  York. 

When  in  Cyprus  in  October,  1875,  I  saw,  amongst  the  Curium  treas- 
ure, a  pile  of  corroded  silver  bowls  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
Most  of  them  crumbled  at  the  touch,  and  only  a  small  portion  could  be 
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preserved  by  the  means  then  at  hand  in  Cyprus.  Of  the  masses  brought 
to  New  York,  some  portions,  and  some  entire  bowls,  have  been  sepa- 
rated and  cleaned ;  and  all  of  them  are  of  the  highest  interest.  One, 
nearly  entire,  presents,  in  repouss^,  the  same  myth  or  legend  as  the 
famous  Paladstrina  bowl,  described  first,  I  believe,  by  Gkinneau,  and  last 
by  Perrot  and  Chipiez.  The  myth  is  differently  rendered  in  this  Curium 
bowl,  but  the  incidents  represented  in  the  successive  scenes  are  the 
same,  and  as  easily  recognized  as  different  pictorial  representations  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  or  Jonah  and  the  whale. 

Another,  of  which  fragments  only  remain,  has  a  Cypriote  inscription, 
in  characters  nearly  i  inch  high,  sharply  cut,  but  much  injured  by 
corrosion.  The  inscription  is  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  bowl,  and 
reads  from  right  to  left ;  and  what  remains  of  it  is  about  three  inches 
long.    The  characters  are 

ti.ice.i.te.mi.to,8e.\e.mi,\to,pa,8i,le.vx).8e.\to.  .  .  . 

Traces  of  other  characters  are  there,  but  not  so  legible  that  I  can  ven- 
ture to  supply  a  reading  of  them.  What  is  plain,  as  above,  reads  as 
follows :  ^iTeidifiiSog  Tffii'  to  paff:Xivog  rw  .  .  .  *  I  am  of  Diweithemis,  the 
king  of  .  .  .'  Other  inscriptions  of  the  same  king  were  found  at  Gk>l- 
goi  and  in  its  vicinity,  which  seem  to  show  that  he  was  a  king  of  the 
region.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  name  Tremithus  was  to  be 
read  in  the  obscured  portion,  but  I  am  not  yet  satisfied.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  important  as  giving  the  name  of  a  second  extra-territorial  king 
who  paid  homage  at  the  Curium  shrine ;  Etevander,  the  king  of  Paphos, 
being  the  other.  The  latter*s  inscriptions,  on  the  gold  armlets,  read 
from  left  to  right,  like  most  of  the  inscriptions  from  the  western  part  of 
the  island.  These,  like  others  from  the  East,  read  from  right  to  left. 
The  style  of  the  characters  is  old. 

Another  bowl,  practically  entire,  is  of  the  Phoenico-Egyptian  Cypriote 
art,  and  contains  a  most  beautiful  and  unique  engraved  decoration, 
which  deserves  a  complete  pictorial  illustration  and  description.  One 
of  the  decorated  zones  consists  of  figures  of  deities  and  other  objects, 
and  bears  a  Cypriote  inscription  in  two  lines,  sharply  cut.  This  bowl  is 
6  inches  in  diameter,  and  If  inches  deep.  The  inscription  is  perhaps 
the  smallest,  in  space  and  size  of  character,  yet  discovered.  The  whole 
space  occupied  is  only  i  x  ,\  inch  in  dimension,  and  the  characters  are 
rather  under  f^  inch  high.  The  shape  of  the  characters  is  archaic,  and 
that  of  some  of  them  unique.  It  seems  to  read  from  right  to  left.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  line  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  nearly  Obliterated 
mi . ,  which  I  bracket.    The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

e,pi.o.ro.8i,e. 
a. pi.  a.  la,  e, [mi,] 

The  first  line  is  probably  a  proper  name  in  the  genitive,  and  that  of  the 
offerer.  The  second  line  seems  to  be  d  ^6Xa  v[f^-  That  is,  *  I  am  the 
bowl  of ' — the  person  represented  by  the  proper  name. 

Other  small  Cypriote  inscriptions  keep  turning  up  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  from  time  to  time,  of  which  I  cannot  now  give  a  full  account. 
One  is  incised  on  the  bottom  of  a  vase  of  red  pottery,  marked  with  some 
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bltint  tool  before  baking.  It  ia  merely  one  character,  tt . ,  ^  inch  bl|^ : 
doobtlem  the  maker's  mark.  The  rase  ie  6  inches  high,  8  inches  of  it 
being  neck,  which  ia  about  1  inch  ia  diameter ;  and  It  has  a  handle  on 
one  aide  of  the  neck,  reaching  nearly  from  the  body  to  the  top.  The 
body  spreads  out  rather  flattish  from  the  neck,  to  a  di&meter  of  4^ 
inches,  and  curree  around  to  the  base,  which  last  is  formed  hj  a  ring  9^ 
inches  in  dianteter.  Around  the  body,  on  the  flattieh  part  below  the 
neck,  ia  a  rude  wreath,  incised,  or  acratched,  aft«r  baking. 

Another  object  contains  a  Greek  inscription,  cast,  with  the  rest  of  the 
pattern,  on  a  little  red  ointment  bottle,  shaped  like  an  amphcva.  Hie 
object  was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Citium.  The  bottle  is  If  inch  high  ;  its 
section  is  that  of  an  ellipse  pointed  at  the  extremities  of  the  major  axla 
(the  seam  made  by  the  aidee  of  the  mould  is  sharp  on  each  aide),  which 
last  ia  t  inch  long  at  ita  greatest  extent,  excluaive  of  the  handles.  Below 
the  handles,  in  relief,  on  the  two  aides,  are  the  lett«ra,  about  i  inch  high. 
In  the  mould  they  read  right,  but  on  the  bottle  they  are  reversed. 
They  are  €Ve  |  HPIOY 

or,  'Of  Eutherius.' 


The  above  engravings,  supplied  by  the  courtesy  of  Rufus  C.  Hart- 
ranft,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  show  the  two  HideH  of  the  bottle,  with  its 
decoration,  in  the  exact  size  of  the  original.  The  decoration,  oa  well  as 
the  inscription,  is  in  relief. 

2.  On  a  Syriao  Table  for  fimlin^  BaHtf  v  in  yearii  of  the  Seleucid 
Era,  by  Prof.  Hall. 

The  Williams  HS.  of  the  Syriac  Acts  and  Epistles,  noticed  briefly  in 
the  "Proceedings"  of  October,  1864  (Journal,  vol.  si.,  p.  ccix  etc.), 
contains,  on  the  first  and  second  leaves  now  present,  some  tables  for 
finding  East«r,  adapted  to  the  Seleiicid  era  and  mode  of  reckoning. 
With  a  key,  they  are  very  easy  to  use  ;  but,  though  I  could  easily  test 
the  correctness  of  many  of  the  numbers,  I  could  not  find  the  key  to 
make  the  tables  available.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  leaf  of  the  HS., 
now  missing,  contained  such  a  key  ;  since  only  in  that  case  would  the 
tables  have  been  of  use  to  an  ordinary  Syrian  ecclesiastic.  Dr.  C.  H.  F. 
Peters,  director  of  the  Litchfield  Observatory  of  Hamilton  College,  who 
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is  likewise  a  classical  and  Oriental  scholar  of  high  attainments,  very 
kindly  complied  with  my  request  to  discover  the  key ;  and  the  solution 
here  given  is  to  be  credited  to  him,  though  put  in  my  own  language. 
The  supplying  of  a  few  obliterated  words,  and  the  correction  of  sundry 
errors  of  the  scribe,  are  to  be  attributed  partly  to  him  and  partly  to  my- 
self. He  worked  from  a  copy  of  the  tables  furnished  by  me,  turned  into 
our  ordinary  numbers.  The  tables  have  the  numbers  in  numerals  ex- 
pressed by  Syriac  letters,  sometimes  obsciirely  written,  but  generally 
legible.  Several  niunbers  on  the  edges  are  either  obliterated  or  worn 
away  with  the  edge  of  the  paper,  but  were  easily  supplied.  The  errors 
in  the  body  of  the  first  table  were  not  very  difficult  to  correct.  A  list 
of  the  obscured  and  obliterated  and  erroneous  numbers  will  be  given 
further  on.  The  original  order  of  the  tables,  with  the  Oolden  Numbers 
running  from  right  to  left  in  the  first  tables,  and  the  months  running 
from  right  to  left  in  the  second  and  third  tables,  is  here  kept.  The  order 
arises,  of  course,  from  the  Syriac  mode  of  writing  from  right  to  left. 

Table  No.  1. 

19  18  17  le  15  U  IS  12  11  10  f  8  7  6  5  4  3  %    1 

1  88  61  19  47  5  88  47  19  88  61  19  47  61  19  47  5  88  47  19  1 

2  45  59  17  45  8  81  45  17  81  59  17  45  59  81  45  8  81  59  17  2 
8  .^  42  56  28  42  14  28  56  14  42  56  14  42  70  28  42  14  28  56  14  3 

5  ^^  89  67  25  89  11  25  58  11  89  58  25  89  67  25  58  11  25  58  11  4 

6  87  65  28  51  9  28  51  9  87  51  28  87  65  28  51  9  87  51  9  ft 

7  85  68  21  49  7  85  49  7  85  68  21  85  68  21  49  7  85  49  21  6 
1  o^  46  60  18  46  4  82  46  18  82  60  18  46  60  82  46  4  82  60  18  7 

8  '^^  48  57  29  43  1  29  57  15  29  57  15  48  57  29  48  15  29  57  15  8 

4  41  55  27  41  18  27  55  18  41  55  18  41  69  27  41  18  27  55  18  9 

5  89  67  25  89  11  25  58  11  89  58  25  89  67  25  58  11  25  58  11  10 

6  ,7^  86  64  22  50  8  86  50  8  86  64  22  86  64  22  50  8  86  50  22  11 

1  '  ^  88  61  19  47  5  88  47  19  83  61  19  47  61  19  47  5  88  47  19  13 

2  45  59  17  45  8  81  45  17  31  59  17  45  59  81  45  8  81  59  17  13 
8  48  57  29  48  1  29  57  15  29  57  15  48  57  29  48  15  29  57  15  14 
4  Kn  40  ^  ^^  ^<)  1^  ^  ^  1^  ^<)  ^  ^^  40  68  26  54  12  26  54  12  1ft 

6  ^^  87  65  28  51  9  28  51  9  87  51  28  87  65  28  51  9  87  51  9  16 

7  85  68  21  49  7  85  49  7  85  68  21  85  68  21  49  7  85  49  21  17 

1  88  61  19  47  5  88  47  19  88  61  19  47  61  19  47  5  33  47  19  18 

2  »^  44  58  30  44  2  30  58  16  30  58  16  44  58  80  44  16  80  58  16  19 

4  ^^  41  55  27  41  18  27  55  18  41  55  18  41  69  27  41  13  27  55  18  30 

5  89  67  25  89  11  25  58  11  39  58  25  89  67  25  58  11  25  58  11  81 

6  876528  51  923  51  987  5128876528  51  987  51  9  33 
7_84  62  2048  634482084  62  20  48  62  2048  6844820  33 
2  ^^  45  59  17  45  3  31  45  17  31  59  17  45  59  81  45  8  31  59  17  34 

8  48  57  29  43  1  29  57  15  29  57  15  48  57  29  48  15  29  57  15  3ft 

4  41  55  27  41  13  27  55  18  41  55  18  41  69  27  41  18  27  55  18  36 

5  A^  88  66  24  52  10  24  52  10  88  52  24  88  66  24  52  10  88  52  10  37 

7  ^^  85  68  21  49  7  35  49  7  85  68  21  85  68  21  49  7  85  49  21  38 
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3  6  8  1  B  4  18 

1  S  3  7  4  S  14 
1  B  2  7  4  8  15 
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18  28  7  4  1  8  8  1  5  ' 
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5  8  7  6  2 
5  8  7  5  2  ■ 
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18  36  3  6  8  1  6  8  7  i 
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3  2  6  8  1  5  4  28 

2  8   8  1   B  4  27 

;  1  5  3  7  4  8  38 

1   6  2  7   4  8  20 

;  7   4   1  6  8  3  80 

7  4  1  6  8  2  81 

;  8  8  7  5  3  1  88 

6  8  7  6  2  1  SS 

;  5  3  6  4  1  7  84 

5  3  6  4   1  7  85 


*  In  Cables  Nob,  2  and  3,  o  in  the  Leap  jear  colunia  (irhich  is  autiMary  to  the 
Sbobat  column)  is  the  initial  for  the  Sjiisc  word  for  '  Leap  y e.ir'  In  the  column- 
for  the  movable  feaatfl  and  fasta,  C.  atands  Tor  Canfio  II.,  or  January ;  Sh.  for  Sboa 
bat,  or  Februarj' ;  A.  Tor  Adar,  or  Uarcb ;  N,  (or  Niean,  or  April ;  I.  tor  lyyar,  or 
May ;  H.  Tor  Heziran,  or  June.  In  the  MS.  the  whole  name  is  wrilteo  out  at  eacli 
number.  Here,  the  icitlal  is  given  ontj  at  the  first  number  {and  the  last  when 
the  month  changes),  and  ie  to  be  uDderstood  with  the  otheni. 
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At  the  top  of  the  first  table  is  writteo,  in  Carshun,  '*  And  this  is  the 
cycle  of  the  Moon  ;**  also,  in  Arabic,  *' And  this  is  called  the  cycle  of  the 
Moon,  and  this  is  the  computation  written  from  both  of  them.'*  At  the 
right  hand  side  is  written,  in  Carshun,  '*  This  other  column  (or,  series) 
is  that  called  the  cycle  of  the  Sun/'  Below  the  little  auxiliary  table  are 
remnants  of  a  Carshun  title,  but  they  are  too  far  gone  to  allow  anything 
to  be  read.  Where,  in  the  last  column  but  one  to  the  left,  the  letter  C 
occurs,  the  Syriac  has  a  kaf,  the  initial  letter  for  the  word  for  leap  year. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  C  in  one  column  of  the  second  and  third 
tables.  The  second  and  third  tables,  it  may  be  remarked  in  advance, 
are  only  the  first  and  second  parts  of  one  and  the  same  table,  which  was 
too  extensive  to  be  put  on  a  single  page  of  the  MS. 
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In  these  tables  the  following  are  the  correctionB  :  First  table,  the  left 
hand  column  is  partly  obliterated,  so  as  to  require  more  or  less  absolute 
lestoration  for  the  twelve  lower  squares.  In  the  third  column  from  the 
left,  7th  square  from  bottom,  the  87  was  obliterated.  In  the  fourth 
column,  2d  square  from  bottom,  the  06  was  obliterated.  In  the  same 
column,  next  to  top,  the  61  was  47  in  the  MS.,  doubtless  an  easy  error 
in  copying  an  older  table.  In  the  fifth  colimin  from  the  left,  11th 
number  from  bottom,  the  19  replaces  the  erroneous  17  of  the  MS.  In 
18th  column  from* the  left,  6th  number  from  bottom,  the  20  replaces  the 
erroneous  65  of  the  MS.  In  the  horizontal  line  twelfth  from  bottom, 
the  scribe  conmxitted  at  least  eleven  errors,  but  corrected  them  himself. 
Thete  are  traces  of  corrected  errors  in  nearly  all  the  squares  of  this 
horizontal  line,  but  the  eleven  are  the  only  ones  where  it  is  stiU  possible 
to  read  the  erased  number.  The  errors  all  consisted  in  writing  the 
numbers  one  square  too  far  to  the  right.  In  the  small  auxiliary  table, 
the  top  6  in  the  first  row  to  the  left  was  whoUy  obliterated,  and  was 
supplied  by  Dr.  Peters.  Besides  these  matters,  the  writing  was  just  so 
hasty  in  spots  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  reading  was  8  or  80,  11 
or  17,  8  or  80  or  70,  2  or  20,  and  so  on  :  as  any  one  can  imagine  by  turn- 
ing these  figures  into  Jacobite  numerals,  with  a  little  E^strangela  mixed. 
In  the  second  table,  the  right  hand  column  has  lost  nearly  all  the  num- 
bers below  11,  though  a  few  are  legible.  In  the  third  table,  in  the  left 
hand  column,  from  the  upper  6  near  the  middle  of  the  column  to  the 
first  1  below  it,  the .  numbers  are  about  two  thirds  obliterated ;  below 
tiiat  portion,  all  is  obliterated,  with  nearly  as  much  in  the  next  column. 
In  columns  4-9  from  the  left,  the  name  of  the  month  is  repeated  with 
each  number.  In  column  7  from  the  left,  the  scribe  had  kept  on  repeat- 
ing **  Shobat"  by  mistake,  up  to  81,  but  he  corrected  it  himself. 

The  tables  are  diversified  with  red  ink  so  as  to  make  them  easier  to 
use,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  specify  the  details  of  the  rubrication. 

The  following  are,  in  substance.  Dr.  Peters's  notes  on  the  tables  (the 
phraseology  being  changed  only  as  required  by  the  rest  of  the  matter  of 
this  communication) : 

The  three  tables  serve  to  find  the  day  of  Easter  (and  hence  of  the 
other  feasts  depending  upon  Easter)  for  any  year  of  the  Seleucidian  era ; 
and,  as  is  seen  from  the  small  table  at  the  bottom  of  No.  1,  they  follow 
strictly  the  rules  of  the  Alexandrian  E^ter  canon,  putting  the  vernal 
equinox  invariably  on  the  21  Adar  (March),  and  employing  the  cycles  of 
19  and  28  years.  These  form  the  arguments  for  the  first  table,  in  which 
the  first  line  (on  top)  indicates  the  year  of  the  lunar  cycle ;  the  first  colunm 
(to  the  right),  that  of  the  solar  cycle.  The  numbers  of  this  latter,  how- 
ever, are  different  from  those  of  the  Julian  period.  In  fact,  the  beginning 
of  the  solar  cycle  can  be  put  arbitrarily ;  and  we  find  that  here  it  is 
made  to  begin  with  the  1st  year  of  the  era.  But  the  years  of  the  lunar 
cycle  (in  the  Latin  church  called  the  Qolden  Numbers),  upon  which  the 
full  moon  of  E^ter  depends,  are  of  course  the  same,  as  the  day  for  cele- 
brating Easter  was  established  by  the  same  rule.  Only,  when  we  reduce 
a  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Ay  by  the  usual  addition  of  812  to  the  year 
S  of  the  Seleucidian  era,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  year  S  begins 
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on  the  let  October  of  the  year  A,  Easter  of  the  year  A,  theretfore,  coin 
cides  with  Easter  of  the  year  8^1  Id  the  other  era ;  and  the  Qolden 
Number  and  the  solar  cycle  are  to  be  computed  for  the  year  5—1,  in 
order  to  find,  by  means  of  these  tables,  the  date  of  Easter  identical  with 
that  derived  by  the  common  prescriptions. 

The  computation,  then,  is  as  follows  :  1.  Divide  the  Seleucidian  year 
a  by  28 ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  solar  cycle  as  here  understood.  In 
algebraical  form,  a=28n  +  r ;  and  with  r  we  are  to  enter  the  right  hand 
column.  2.  Add  12  to  the  Seleucidian  year,  and  divide  the  sum  by  19 ; 
the  remainder  will  be  the  Golden  Number.  In  algebraical  form, 
a-i-  12=19m4-sr ;  and  with  g  we  are  to  enter  the  top  line. 

What  the  numbers,  from  1  to  70,  that  are  plac^  in  the  body  of  the 
table,  signify,  we  see  from  the  tables  No.  2  and  No.  8.  They  are  nothing 
but  ordinal  numbers  for  the  85  days  upon  which  it  is  possible  for  Easter 
to  fall ;  beginning  to  count  from  the  earliest  date,  22  Adar,  and  ending 
with  the  latest,  25  Nisan.  The  numbers  are  counted  in  one  continuous 
series  for  common  and  leap  years,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  odd  num- 
bers correspond  to  the  common,  the  even  numbers  to  the  leap  years. 
Thus  there  are  twice  85,  or  70  numbers.  The  heading  *'  Number  of  the 
Years"  of  column  1,  in  tables  2  and  8,  is  not  quite  proper.  These  70 
numbers  now  are  distributed  in  the  19  x  28=582  squares,  perhaps  from  an 
actually  computed  Easter  canon  for  582  years  (similar  to  those  of  Beda 
and  Victorius).  Since  there  are  8  times  as  many'common  years  as  there 
are  leap  years  in  this  cycle  of  582  years,  it  follows  that  the  odd  numbers 
appear  8  times  as  often  in  the  table  as  the  even  numbers.  But  more,  as 
can  be  shown  mathematically,  in  the  28  years  (** Solar  Cycle"),  of  the 
lines  for  the  odd  numbers,  there  must  always  be  found  three  and  three 
identical.    This  remark  gives  a  good  check  as  to  their  correctness. 

Thus: 

Line  6=17=28; 

**    8=14=25; 

"    9=20=26. 


Line  1=12=18 
**  2=18=24 
•«  4=10=21 
**    5=16=22 


The  lines  containing  even  numbers  appear  only  once ;  they  are  those 
for  the  leap  years :  8,  7,  11, 15, 19,  28,  27. 

The  last  colunm  (to  the  left)  is  the  "Character"  of  the  year  in  the 
Solar  Cycle  (**  Foundation  of  the  years "  in  column  2  of  tables  2  and  8), 
upon  which  depend  the  days  of  the  week.  In  leap  years  the  Character 
is  increased  by  a  unit  after  Shobat ;  and  between  it  and  the  Dominical 
Letter  exists  this  relation  :  that  the  sum  of  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the 
year  A  of  the  Christian  era  (counting  A,  B,  C,  .  .  .  G  as  1,  2,  8,  .  .  .  7) 
and  the  Character  of  the  Seleucidian  year  S—\  (using  A  and  8  in  the 
meaning  as  above  explained)  is  always  s  7. 

In  the  table  No.  2  (of  which  No.  8  is  the  continuation),  the  third  ed^ 
umn  gives  the  week  day  for  the  1st  of  Tishrtn  I.  (October),  or  the  med- 

chcU  (J^uK.-*)  of  the  year,— denoting  Sunday  by  1,  Monday  by  2,  .  .  . 

Saturday,  7.    Since  the  medchcU  is  by  one  unit  greater  than  the  char- 
acter, it  appears  that  the  first  day  of  the  era  was  a  Monday^    To  find 
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directlT'  the  medchal  for  any  ye&r  8,  Ulugh  Beg  givee  the  following  rule : 
Divide  8  by  38,  and  to  what  remains  add  one  quarter  (not  minding  the 
remainder  of  this  last  division)  and  1 ;  from  this  Bum  take  away  aa 
many  times  T  as  can  be  done ;  and  what  remains  is  the  medehal.  For 
example,  divide  1783  (the  Seleucid  year  in  which  the  HS.  is  dated)  by 
28 ;  it  goes  68  times,  and  there  remains  18.  Divide  18  by  4,  which  goee 
4time8;  add  therefore  18  +  1  +  1=38;  take  therefrom  8x7=31,  and  the 
medchal  is  3— the  Seleucid  year  1783  began  with  a  Monday. 

The  following  columns  in  tables  S  and  S  show  the  week  days  for  the 
lat  of  each  month^the  meddchyl  for  the  months ;  the  computing  of 
which  from  the  Tnedchal  of  the  year  needs  no  explanation.  At  laat  fol- 
low the  dates  of  the  feasts  in  the  corresponding  year. 

The  small  table  below  the  first  one  gives  the  Blaster  Limits  (lermirwa 
paadtaleg)  for  the  various  years  of  the  lunar  cycle,  with  their  "  concur- 
rent numbers  "  in  the  column  to  the  left.  Beginning  with  the  2S  Adar, 
for  the  1st  year  of  the  cycle,  are  counted  forwards  either  3S4  or  8S4 
days  (6  months  of  80  and  6  of  39  days,  with  sometimes  an  additional 
month  of  80  days)  until  the  6  Niaan,  for  the  IMh  year.  Then  cornea  the 
aaltua  luna :  i.  e.  only  858  days  are  counted,  in  order  to  return  again  to 
the  36  Adar.  The  obhterated  date  must  be  Niaan  6  (not  0).  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  Alexandrians  in  placing  the  taltiu  lunee. 
Dionysiua  has  April  5,  since  be  begins  the  count  (of  854  etc.)  from  that 
date,  not  from  the  25  March. 

3.  On  an  inscribed  Babylonian  Weight,  by  Rev.  William 
Hayes  Ward,  of  New  York  City. 

Among  the  objects  brought  by  the  Wolfe  Expedition  from  Babylonia 
waa  an  elongated  barrel-shaped  weight  (see  figure)  of  green  basalt.  10.7 
<  long,  3.7  csntimetera  thick  in  the  middle,  and  1.4  centi- 


meters thick  at  the  ends.     It  weiglis  164.8  gramx  (3.W5.7  grains).     On  it 
is  the  following  four-line  inscription  : 

(1)  i  tu  gi-xia 

(2)  E-galD.  P.  Nalni-Kiim-emr 

(8)  habal  D.  P.  Da-lat  (Da-mat  etc.) 
(4)  D.  P.  Pa-te-ia-»i  Marduk 
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which  must  be  translated  : 

(1)  One  third  of  a  standard  tti  (shekel). 

(2)  Palace  of  Nabu-sum-esir. 
(8)  Son  of  Dalat  (Damat  etc.)> 
(4)  Patesi  of  Marduk. 

This  being  one  third  of  a  tu,  or  shekel,  we  have  492.9  grams  as  the 
weight  of  the  unit  shekel.  But  the  shekel  has  a  much  smaller  weight. 
The  mina,  however,  according  to  the  data  given  by  the  bronze  lions  and 
stone  ducks  found  mostly  by  Mr.  Layard,  varies  from  458  to  605  grams 
for  the  smaller  mina — the  large  mina  being  twice  as  much.  The  shekel, 
being  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  mina,  would  weigh  8.4  grams.  Our  weight, 
then,  is  a  third  of  a  mina,  although  the  inscription  makes  it  the  third  of 
a  shekel,  through  a  blunder  of  the  scribe.  Indeed,  it  contains  very 
nearly  twenty  shekels.  The  reading  **  one  third  of  a  shekel "  is  vouched 
for  to  me  by  Mr.  Pinches. 

I  will  mention  that  I  saw  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  Babylo- 
nia another  weight  of  precisely  the  same  sort  as  this,  having  on  it  an 
inscription  in  two  lines  of  which  the  first  line  reads : 

(1)  i  ma-ma  gi-na 

which  must  be  translated  : 

(1)  One  half  of  a  standard  mina. 

The  weight,  unfortimately,  I  have  not  obtained.  It  appears  to  be  in 
perfect  preservation. 

The  expression  **  patesi  of  Mardu^  "  must  indicate  some  office  of  high 
rank  in  the  temple  service  of  the  god,  corresponding  to  the  same  office 
in  cities,  in  connection  with  which  the  title  generally  occurs. 

4.  On  two  stone  objects  with  Archaic  Cuneiform  Hieroglyphic 
writing,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ward. 

Among  the  objects  seen  by  me  in  Babylonia  were  two  of  a  thin  green- 
ish stone,  belonging  to  a  European  gentleman.  Dr.  A.  Blau,  of  which  I 
was  allowed  to  take  photographs.  Their  shape  and  the  figures  on  them 
are  given  in  the  photographs,  which  are  not  much  reduced.  They  are 
l^d  to  have  been  obtained  near  Warka.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures 
are  of  the  most  archaic  style  of  art,  resembling  much  those  found  by 
M.  de  Sarzec  in  Tello.  Most  remarkable,  however,  is  the  writing,  which 
it  will  be  seen  has  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  hierogl3rphics,  and 
which  is  much  more  archaic  than  that  on  the  back  of  the  Tello  statues. 
The  wider  of  the  two,  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  stone  knife,  contains 
on  one  side  fourteen  vertical  lines  in  two  horizontal  registers,  and  on 
the  other  side  two  lines  separated  by  the  line  dividing  the  registers.  The 
other  object  contains  writing  only  on  one  side,  in  six  (or  seven)  vertical 
lines.  Among  the  hieroglyphic  figures  delineated  may  be  recognized  the 
human  head  and  neck,  the  bird,  the  serpent,  the  fish,  and  the  hand.  The 
figures  always  turn  to  the  right,  indicating  that  we  do  not  have  to  do 
with  a  haustrophedon  writing.  The  writing  is  probably  vertical,  as  in 
Chinese,  a  fact  to  be  commended  to  those  who,  like  M.  Terrien  de 
Lacouperie,  are  looking  for  evidence  that  the  Chinese  and  the  old 
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Babjlonian  lang;tiage8  were  connected.  There  seemB  to  be  evidence 
indicatmg  that  in  passing  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  writing 
the  characters  were  turned  over  on  their  side. 
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5.  On  some  Avestan  superstitions  and  their  parallels  elsewhere, 
by  Mr.  A,  V.  Williams  Jackson«  of  Columbia  College,  New  York 
City. 

This  paper  discussed  1.  the  superstition  of  the  ancient  Iranians  con- 
cerning the  cock,  2.  the  belief  that  the  abode  of  the  evil  spirits  was  in 
the  north,  and  8.  the  usages  with  reference  to  the  cuttings  of  the  hair 
and  the  parings  of  the  nails,  and  noted  a  few  parallels  among  other 
peoples. 

1.  There  are  several  passages  in  the  Avesta  relating  to  the  cock.  One, 
which  we  will  call  *'  passage  a,'*  is  in  the  eighteenth  Fargard  of  the 
VendidSd,  and  includes  the  last  two  pddas  of  §  15  and  all  of  §  16.  Pas- 
sage &  is  in  the  same  Fargard,  is  precisely  identical  with  a,  and  includes 
the  last  two  padas  of  §  28  and  all  of  §  24.  Passage  c  includes  §§41  and 
42  of  Tasht  xzii. 

Passage  a  I  give,  following  the  metrical  reconstruction  of  Professor 
Qeldner,  Studien  zum  Avesta,  i.  p.  140,  except  at  §  16  c.  Passage  c  I 
give  with  my  own  metrical  reconstruction,  and  for  convenience  by  the 
side  of  a. 

Passage  a.   Vd.  zviii.  15, 16=28, 24.  Passage  c.  Yt.  xxii.  41, 42. 

[daf]  h6  maregho  vddm  baraiti  41,  dat  tishanham  para  frSretdif 

upa  tuhdonhem  ydm  sHrdm :  a^sho  meregho  yd  parodarS 

16,  usehiitaia  mashydka  a^hd  mereghd  [yd]  karet6-dasuS 

staota  ashem  yat  vahUtem  dthrd  vdcem  surunaaiti 

nista  daSva,  dvaraiti  vd  42.  dat  fnair^  fradvaraUi 

biUhydsta  dareghogava  bushydsta  dareghdgava 

hd  vispem  ahum  astvantem  apdhhtaraf  haca  na&mdt  [....] 

hakaf  raocafihdm  fraghrdto  uiti^aojemna  uiti  daomria 

[m\  qabdayeiti  qafsa  daregho  qafsata  nuishydkdofthd 

mashydka  noit  te  sacaiti  qafsata  merezu'jvdonho 

qafsata  merezu-jUayd 

Passage  b  (=  a)  and  the  following  I  render  thus :  '  The  bird  (Parodarsh) 
lifts  up  his  voice,  at  the  dawn,  the  victorious,  (saying)  24.  ''Arise,  ye 
men ;  praise  the  established-order,  the  most  excellent ;  curse  the  demons. 
To  you  is  hastening  B&shyansta,  the  long-armed."  She  the  whole  em- 
Dodied  world,  straightway  at  the  waking  of  the  (morning-)  light,  lulls 
to  sleep,  (saying)  *' Sleep  long,  O  man;  it  matters  not  for  thee."  25. 
(The  cock,  however,  remonstrates)  '*  Of  the  three  best  things  be  ye  not 
neglectful,  of  the  well-thought  thought,  the  well-spoken  word,  and  the 
well-done  deed;  (but)  be  ye  neglectful  of  the  three  worst  things,  the 
evil  thought,  word,  and  deed."  26.  Then  comrade  speaks  to  comrade 
among  those  lying  on  the  couches,  *'  Qet  up,  (the  cock)  arouses  me." 
Whichever  then  first  rises,  comes  to  paradise.' 

With  day-break  comes  cock-crow,  and— as  in  the  well-known  Hamlet- 
passage,  i.  1. 150 — the  flight  of  the  spirits  of  darkness.  Not  unnaturally, 
then,  the  "bird  of  dawning"  got  a  share  in  the  victory  of  the  **  victo- 
rious (sHrdm)  dawn,"  and  was  believed  also  to  rouse  men  from  sleep  and 
send  them  to  their  devotions  and  daily  work.  Indeed,  the  Bundehesh, 
xix.  88,  says  expressly  that  the  cock  was  created  to  war  against  demons. 
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The  view  of  passage  a  taken  by  G^ldner,  1.  c,  makes  Bushyansta  the 
demon  who  comes  in  the  evening  to  put  men  to  sleep.  He  renders :  '  The 
bird  ..'*..  demons.  Away  ran  that  Bushyansta,  the  long-armed." 
She,  at  the  awakening  (i.  e.  lighting  up)  of  the  stars,  puts  to  sleep  .  .  .' 
In  arriving  at  this  interpretation,  Oeldner  takes  fraghrdtd  as  loc.  s.  f., 
and  adopts  the  variant  raocaMidm  and  refers  it  to  the  stars  at  evening. 
This  leads  him,  in  §16%  where  Westergaard  has  aeaha  v6  dvaratti,  to 
substitute  the  dissyllabic  8d  s.  aor.  mid.  dvareta  of  K^  and  Cod.  Mon.  8. 
He  then  rejects  v6. 

This  view,  however,  is  out  of  harmony  with  passage  c,  which  I  render 
as  follows :  41.  'Then  towards  the  coming  on  of  dawn,  the  bird  .  .  .  . 
hears  the  voice  of  the  fire.  42.  Then  hastens  on  the  deadly  Bushyansta, 
the  long-armed,  from  the  northern  region,  speaking  thus,  deceiving 
thus,  **  Sleep  on,  ye  men,  sleep  on  .  .  .  .'*  *  Here  the  demon  is  conceived 
as  '  hastening  on  *  or  '  rushing  forth  *  (fradvaraiti)  upon  men,  at  the  first 
gleam  of  lights- so  that  §41*  and  §16'  accord  perfectly— and  as  '  lulling 
them  back  to  sleep'  {qabdayHH),  just  as  the  cock  is  on  the  point  of 
rousing  them. 

In  attributing  the  broader  meaning  of  *  light,'  instead  of  'star,'  to 
raocarihf  I  think  I  am  justified  by  Yasna  xliv.  5,  k€  hvdpdo  raocdoacd 
ddf  temdoscd,  by  Yasht  xxii.  15-27,  and  perhaps  also  by  Yasna  zzx.  1,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  concinnity  thus  established  between  §41*  and  §16' ; 
further  also  by  the  usage  of  the  corresponding  Vedic  rocand ;  and  still 
more  by  the  fact  that,  just  before  the  repetition  of  passage  a  in  Yd. 
zviii.,  namely  at  §22,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  it  is  '  at  the  third  third 
of  the  night '  (tkritydi  thriahvdi  khsJiafni — the  first  and  second  thirds 
have  just  been  mentioned)  that  the  fire  calls  on  Sraosha  and  Sraosha 
wakes  Parodarsh,  who  finally  in  turn  *  raises  his  voice.' 

With  this  interpretation,  Westergaard's  reading  dvaraiie  reasserts  its 
claim  to  restoration.  As  a  trisyllable  it  forces  out  aesha.  This  can  be 
dropped  as  easily  as  tx> ;  but  the  latter  as  an  enclitic  will  have  to  follow 
the  verb. 

As  an  interesting  parallel  may  be  adduced  the  belief  of  Mohammed, 
Anquetil  Du  Perron,  Z.  Av.  ii.  p.  602.  See  also  the  citations  of  Darme- 
steter,  Z.  Av,  i.  p.  198.  Compare  further  the  Latin  hymn  of  Prudentius, 
Ad  Oallicinium;  Milton's  U Allegro,  114;  Drake's  Culprit  Fay,  xxxvi.  56; 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen^  v.  6.  27  ;  and  the  familiar  place  in  Hamlet. 

2.  That  the  evil  spirits  had  their  abode  in  the  quarter  called  apdkhtara 
naema  appears  from  several  texts.  As  soon  as  the  soul  leaves  the  body, 
the  Druj  springs  upon  the  latter  from  this  quarter,  Vd.  vii.  2 ;  thence 
rushes  forth  Ahriman,  Vd.  xix.  1,  and  Bushyansta,  Yt.  xxii.  42%  cited 
above  ;  thither  the  demon  departs  when  duly  exorcised,  Vd.  viii.  21,  or 
driven,  Yt.  iv.  9 — see  Geldner,  Studien,  i.  118. 

The  apdkhtara  naema  is  taken  by  de  Harlez,  Av.  p.  73,  as  the  '  west.' 
It  can,  however,  only  mean  'north.'  The  'west'  is  designated  by 
daoahataraf  Vd.  i.  19,  where  it  is  opposed  to  ushastaray  *  east,'  about 
whose  meaning  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt.  The  same  antithesis 
is  presented  at  Yasna  Ivii.  29,  and  at  Yt.  x.  104 — see  Geldner,  K.  Z.  xxv. 
505,  and  the  note,  p.  526. 
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The  word  rapithux^ra  occurs  only  in  a  couple  of  Avestan  places  ;  but 
that  it  means  'southern'  or  ^mittdglich^  is  clear  from  its  relation  to 
rapithwina,  *  midday '— <;f .  Yasna  ix.  11,  d  rapithwinen  ztv&nem,  *  at  time 
of  midday.'  It  occurs  at  Yt.  xxii.  7,  which  describes  the  fate  of  the 
soul  of  the  just ;  g  25,  which  describes  the  fate  of  the  soul  of  the  wicked, 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  §7,  and  has  apdkhtara  in  place  of  rapithwara 
of  g  7,  from  which  we  must  xsonclude  that  apdkhtara  naJhna  is  '  the 
northern  quarter.' 

Similarly  the  Bundehesh  puts  hell  in  the  north — see  Darmesteter,  Z. 
Av,  i.  p.  75,  note  2.  There  the  rebel  angels  assemble,  according  to  Milton, 
P.  L.  V.  689.  Cf.  I.  Henry  VI.,  v.  8. 6.  For  other  parallels,  see  Ander- 
son's Norae  Mythology,  pp.  282, 62, 289, 387 ;  Thorpe's  Northern  Mythology, 
i.  286 ;  Caedmon,  Satan's  Rebellion,  15 ;  and  especially  St.  Augustine's 
Confessions,  x.  59. 

3.  Fargard  xvii.  of  the  Vd.  is  entirely  devoted  to  ceremonial  prescrip- 
tions respecting  the  cuttings  of  the  hair  and  nails.  According  to  Aves- 
tan  belief,  these,  as  dead  and  unclean  matter,  would  naturally  increase 
the  power  of  evil,  and  give  the  demons  power  over  the  former  owner. 
To  avert  this,  it  is  directed  that  they  be  taken  away  and  buried  within 
certain  magical  circles  while  spells  are  said  over  them.  If  this  be  done, 
the  nails  become  weapons  used  by  the  good  bird  Asho-zu3ta  in  fighting 
the  Devs ;  if  not,  they  become  *  spears,  swords,  bows,  arrows,  and  sling- 
stones  in  the  hands  of  the  fiends.' 

The  notes  to  Darmesteter's  translation  of  this  chapter  give  many  inter- 
esting parallels :  compare  especially  the  Bundehesh,  xix.  19 ;  Anquetil, 
Z,'  Av,,  ii.  p.  117  ;  further,  Kleuker,  Z,  Av.,  ii.  p.  167  ;  Spiegel,  Av.  Ueber- 
setzung,  i.  p.  224 ;  SMyast  Ld-shdyast,  xii.  6,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
V.  842.  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  8,  involves  the  Avestan  superstition. 
Other  parallels  may  be  sought  in  Thorpe's  Northern  Mythology,  in.  p. 
888  (at  ii.  p.  272,  note,  he  gives  a  Swabian  superstition  the  reverse  of  the 
Avestan) ;  in  Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civilization,  pp.  166-170 ;  and  in  Ty- 
ler's Early  History  of  Mankind,  pp.  129,  180,  141. 

6.  On  Professor  Ludwig's  views  respecting  Total  Eclipses  of 
the  Sun  as  noticed  in  the  Kig-Veda,  by  Professor  W.  D.  W  hitney, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

In  May  of  this  year,  a  paper  entitled  ''On  the  mention  of  solar 
eclipses  in  the  Rig- Veda  "  was  brought  before  the  Bohemian  Academy 
of  Sciences  by  Professor  A.  Ludwig  of  Prague,  the  well-known  author 
of  a  complete  Oerman  translation  of  the  Rig- Veda  with  elaborate  com- 
mentary ;  the  paper  has  since  been  printed  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  of 
the  Academy  (15  pages,  octavo).  Its  author  recognizes  four  different 
eclipses  as  referred  to  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  with  sufficient  individuality 
of  detail  to  make  their  identification  seem  a  not  altogether  hopeless 
task  ;  and  two  of  them  he  thinks  himself  actually  able  to  identify,  with 
eclipses  that  took  place  during  the  eleventh  century  before  our  era.  The 
interest  of  the  inquiry,  and  of  its  result  if  satisfactorily  established,  is 
apparent ;  and  the  matter  is  well  worthy  of  a  serious  examination. 

We  may  pass  over  without  notice  the  well-considered  introduction,  in 
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which  the  author  explains  the  state  of  ancient  £Undu  chronology, 
accepting  provisionally  the  birth-date  of  Buddha,  and  seeking  to  show 
that  an  interval  of  at  least  260  years  must  have  elapsed  between  that 
date  and  some  part  of  the  Rig-Veda,  putting  the  period  of  the  latter  back 
to  800  B.  c.  or  earlier ;  since,  whether  we  accept  or  reject  the  reasoning 
on  which  the  last  deduction  is  founded,  no  one  will  be  likely  to  question 
that  an  antiquity  at  least  as  great  as  this  must  be  conceded  to  the  Vedic 
hymns.  We  may  take  up,  then,  at  once  the  argument  in  regard  to  the 
eclipses. 

Evidently  enough,  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  this  argument 
falls  into  three  divisions :  1.  Is  there  unmistakable  mention  in  the 
hymns  of  solar  eclipses?  2.  Is  the  mention  of  a  character  to  afford 
plausible  ground  for  identification?  8.  Has  the  identification,  in  any 
case  or  cases,  been  made  out  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner,  so  that  the 
result  may  be  at  least  provisionally  accepted  ? 

It  is  to  be  pointed  out  in  advance  that  Ludwig  is  more  ready  than  is 
consistent  with  due  caution  to  assume  or  infer  true  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Hindus  as  to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus, 
on  the  strength  of  RV.  z.  87. 2,  vigvam  anydn  ni  vi^te  ydd  4jati  vi^vdhA 
"po  vigvdJid  'd  eti  stirydlj,  *  everything  else  rests  that  stirs ;  always  [flow] 
the  waters,  always  rises  the  sun,*  he  (p.  5)  regards  it  as  known  to  them 
that  the  sun  goes  around  the  earth — which  is  far  too  venturesome  a 
conclusion,  especially  as  in  vigvAha  may  be  recognized  the  probable 
etymological  meaning  of  *  every  day'  (=zvigv&  dhd:  cf.  Fr.  toujours). 
So  he  takes  for  granted  throughout  that  a  solar  eclipse  is  well  under- 
stood to  be  an  attack  of  the  moon  on  the  sun ;  but  that  the  Vedic  Hindus 
had  science  enough  for  that  cannot,  it  is  believed,  be  maintained  with 
the  smallest  degree  of  plausibility.  Possibly,  indeed,  if  one  might  speak 
of  "  the  red  color  of  the  moon  at  a  solar  eclipse,"  as  Ludwig  does  (p.  10) ; 
but  this  is  a  very  serious  error  on  his  part,  arising  apparently  out  of  the 
confusion  of  a  solar  with  a  lunar  eclipse  :  at  a  solar  eclipse,  even  a  total 
one  (as  the  writer  is  assured  by  the  highest  authority),  there  is  no  vision 
of  the  moon,  nor,  without  a  telescope,  even  the  impression  of  a  dark 
object  passing  over  the  face  of  the  sun  ;  the  impression  is  of  obscuration 
only.  Ludwig  even  deems  the  occultation  of  the  sun  by  the  moon  so 
familiar  a  conception  that  it  can  be  made  the  subject  of  an  illustrative 
comparison ;  rendering,  in  RV.  x.  138.  4,  mdse  'va  stryo  vdsu  piiryam  & 
dade  by  **  as  by  the  moon  the  sun,  so  was  the  wealth  of  the  strongholds 
taken."  This  seems  wholly  inadmissible  (grammatically,  also ;  because 
d  dade  would  be  no  verb  to  use  of  the  seizing  of  the  sun  by  the  moon) ; 
better  regard  mds^  'va  (pada  mdsd-iva)  as  really  for  indsd-iva  (i.  e. 
mdsdSj  gen.),  by  a  contraction  such  as  is  very  frequent  in  AV.  and  occa- 
sional in  RV.  also,  and  here,  as  sometimes  elsewhere,  misinterpreted  in 
the  pada-text ;  and  translate  ^  as  of  the  moon,  the  sun  hath  taken  away 
the  wealth  of  the  strongholds' — that  is,  as  the  glory  of  the  moon  is 
obscured  by  the  sun  :  which  admits  of  a  double  explanation,  either  one 
involving  phenomena  obvious  enough  to  suggest  a  comparison.  As  to 
Ludwig's  constant  interpretation  of  soma  as  *moon'  in  the  verses 
claimed  to  refer  to  eclipses,  see  further  on. 
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Coming  now  to  consider  the  first  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  subject 
laid  down  above,  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  for  the  first-mentioned  of  the 
four  cases  (but  the  latest,  according  to  Ludwig,  in  point  of  time)  t)ie 
expressions  used  in  the  Rig- Veda  hymn  (v.  40. 5-9)  may  be  very  plausibly 
understood  as  referring  to  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  More  than  this  one 
cannot  say :  the  terms  used  later  in  describing  eclipses,  grah  *  seize  *  and 
gras  'devour,'  are  wanting;  the  description  is  mixed  with  confusing 
mythologic  elements ;  and  the  introduction  of  Indra  as  rescuer  suggests 
the  possibility  rather  of  an  obscuration  of  the  sun  by  clouds,  since  these 
it  is  Indra's  special  province  to  deal  with.  The  expression  twice  used  is 
tamasd  ^vidhyat '  pierced  with  darkness '  (although  the  root  vyadh  does 
not  need  to  be  taken  so  literally),  but  also  once  gtupiaih  tamasd  *  hidden 
by  darkness.'  That,  if  an  eclipse,  it  was  a  total  one,  we  infer  from  the 
line  (5  c,  d) '  the  creatures  appeared  like  one  confounded,  that  had  lost 
his  way,'  and  from  the  epithet  apavrata  'baffling'  (lit'ly  'preventing 
action'),  applied  to  the  tamos  'darkness.'  But  the  obscuration  is 
ascribed  to  the  hostile  power  Svarbhanu,  which  oddly  enough  means 
'  sky-light,'  and  the  rescue  is  credited  to  Atri  (or  to  the  Atris,  v.  9),  when 
he  had  '  hidden  away  the  magic  of  Svarbhanu '  (v.  8),  or  after  Indra  had 
'  struck  down  from  the  sky '  (v.  6)  that  magic.  That  Atri  found  the  sun 
again  and  restored  him  to  the  heaven  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the 
Brahma^ias ;  but  these  allusions  may  be  perhaps  better  explained  as 
echoes  of  the  Rig-Veda  myth,  than,  as  Ludwig  understands  them,  as 
genuine  reminiscences  of  the  eclipse  and  Atri's  exploit  in  connection 
with  it ;  and  the  one  ground  is  as  good  as  the  other  for  the  right  granted 
to  a  descendant  of  Atri  to  the  first  gift  of  gold  at  a  sacrifice. 

If  even  in  this  case  the  reference  to  an  eclipse  is  beset  with  doubts 
and  difficulties,  those  difficulties  are  greatly  increased  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  other  cases.  In  the  next  one  treated  by  Ludwig,  being  the 
one  that  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Rijigvan,  the  only  descriptive 
clause  is  (RV.  x.  188.  8  a) '  the  sun  released  {vi  amucat)  his  chariot  in  the 
midst  of  heaven ;'  this  is  followed  by  praises  of  Indra's  and  the  sun's 
prowess  against  the  powers  of  evil.  The  concluding  clause  of  the 
passage  (4  d),  to  be  sure,  gatrv/hr  ag'pidd  virukmatd,  is  rendered  by  Lud- 
wig "  he  crushed  the  enemies  with  the  goldless  (disk),"  and  is  explained 
to  mean  that  Indra  destroyed  his  foes  with  the  sun's  disk  when  robbed 
of  its  brightness ;  but  virukmant  appears  rather  to  mean  '  bright- 
shining  '  here,  as  in  all  the  other  four  places  where  it  occurs,  and  where 
Ludwig  himself  so  renders  it  in  his  translation  {golden,  ausstrahlend)^ 
without  suggesting  any  change  later  in  his  commentary  I  While  it  is  a 
question  what  is  meant  by  the  sun's  letting  go  his  chariot,  and  reference 
to  an  eclipse  is  perhaps  not  impossible,  this  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
otherwise  than  extremely  doubtful. 

The  next  case,  which  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Kutsa,  is  a  yet 
more  puzzling  one,  and  to  set  forth  and  discuss  all  its  details  would  cost 
a  great  deal  of  space  and  time,  without  leading  to  any  result  of  corres- 
ponding value.  Indra  appears  as  ally  of  Kutsa,  and  as  taking  violent 
possession  in  his  behalf  of  the  wheel,  or  one  of  the  two  wheels,  of  the 
sun,  by  which  means  Kutsa  is  enabled  to  vanquish  his  enemies.    Uganas 
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is  also  sometimes  mixed  up  in  the  affair ;  and  in  one  passage  (RV.  iv.  38. 
2, 8 ;  quoted  first  by  Ludwig)  neither  sage  appears,  but  Indra  finds  an 
ally  in  Soma  (indu).  In  this  and  other  passages,  now,  Soma  is  inter- 
preted by  Ludwig  as  meaning  '  the  moon,*  and  it  appears  to  be  mainly 
from  the  fact  of  its  assistance  that  he  infers  an  eclipse  :  thus  adding,  it 
must  be  said,  to  one  impossible  supposition,  that  the  Vedic  Hindus 
recognized  the  moon  as  the  agent  in  the  sun's  eclipse,  another  equally 
inadmissible  one,  namely  that  'moon'  in  the  Rig- Veda  can  be  freely 
substituted  for  Soma.  Most  scholars,  surely,  will  deem  this  an  anach- 
ronism, and  recognize  in  the  Soma  here  only  the  god's  usual  ally,  the 
divinity  of  the  drink  which  he  loved,  and  which  lent  him  vigor  and  fury 
for  the  performance  of  his  heroic  deeds.  It  adds  to  the  complication  of 
the  Kutsa  incident,  that  Indra  is  repeatedly  addressed  in  the  imperative 
.  in  connection  with  it,  as  if  the  deed  were  a  future,  or  a  habitual  one  : 
e.  g.  (RV.  i.  174.  5)  *  carry  (i.  e.  in  thy  chariot :  vaha)  Kutsa,  O  Indra— 
then  hurl  forth  (vfTiafdO  the  sun's  wheel  in  the  conflict ;  may  the 
lightning-armed  one  fall  upon  {aibhi  .  .  .  ydsi^at)  the  foes.'  This  diffi- 
culty, to  be  sure,  Ludwig  gets  rid  of :  he  renders,  namely,  the  impera- 
tive of  immediate  action  (vaha)^  that  of  remoter  action  {vrhatdtu  and 
the  subjunctive  {ydn^at),  supporting  each  other  as  they  plainly  do,  all 
alike  as  imperfects:  'thou  didst  carry,'  'he  hurled,'  *he  fell'!  For 
vi'hAtdt — as  if  the  form  were  not  a  frequent  one,  and  its  value  perfectly 
established — he  makes  a  little  show  of  explanation,  declaring  the  ending 
tdt  as  dd  sing,  to  correspond  to  thda  as  2d  sing.,  and  referring  us  to  three 
wholly  unexplainable  and  probably  false  forms,  ditat  in  AV.,  and  "  RV. 
cani^tat  jani^iat^' — by  which  he  means  cani^fhat  RV.,  instead  of  which 
unintelligible  reading  the  Sama-Veda  substitutes  the  equally  unintelli- 
gible and  evidently  unintelligent  Jani^(hat.  He  adds  that  RV.  i.  121.  15 
teaches  us  that  the  apparent  imperative  forms  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
really  such  :  but  this  verse  contains  no  imperative,  only  a  gerund  that 
might  possibly  admit  of  being  mistaken  for  one  ;  and  the  lesson  must  be 
pronounced  quite  too  difficult  for  us  to  learn.  On  the  whole,  the  eclipse 
of  Kutsa  is  more  doubtful  than  that  of  Rijigvan  ;  if  such  a  phenomenon 
really  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  story,  it  is  too  much  covered  up  with 
mythologic  detail  to  \)e  recognized  with  any  confidence. 

The  fourth  eclipse  lias  a  yet  weaker  support.  It  is  founded  on  only  a 
single  verse  (RV.  v.  33.  4),  where  it  is  said  that  Indra  '  fashioned  for  the 
sun  in  his  own  home  the  name  of  a  Dasa  '—and  this,  since  the  Dasas  are 
the  dark-colored  aborigines  of  the  country,  Ludwig  interprets  to  mean 
that  Indra  reduced  the  sun  to  blackness :  i.  e.  brought  him  to  total 
eclipse.  Here,  again,  appears  to  show  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  inter- 
preter the  impression  that,  in  the  case  of  the  sun  as  of  the  moon,  the 
eclipsed  body  still  appears,  though  with  glory  dimmed  and  of  a  strange 
color.  Whatever  may  be  the  sense  of  the  obscure  expression  used  in  the 
verse,  it  certainly  cannot,  except  as  a  very  doubtful  conjecture,  be 
explained  as  signifying  an  eclipse. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  general  division  of  the  question :  have 
these  asserted  eclipses  such  individual  features  as  to  encourage  an 
attempt  at  their  identification  ?    As  regards  the  eclipse  of  Svarbhimu, 
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we  are  told  in  the  hymn  (v.  6)  that  Atri  found  the  Bidden  sUn  '  by  the 
fourth  prayer '  {turtyena  brdhma'Q>d)t  and  (v.  9)  that  the  others  could  not 
do  it.    This  Ludwig  understands  to  mean  that  the  others  knew  and  used 
only  three  prayers  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  they  had  no  effect ; 
while  Atri  knew  a  fourth,  and  it  brought  the  sun  out  again  :  and  hence 
the  eclipse  must  have  been  one  of  unusually  long  total  phase.    But  here, 
too,  it  Ib  impossible  to  follow  his  interpretation  with  assenting  mind. 
If,  indeed,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred  every  few  years  in  the 
same  locality,  so  that  there  was  a  regular  liturgy  of  three  prayers 
established  for  it,  which  had  always  proved  effectual,  and  then  there 
occurred  one  of  unusual  length,  for  which  the  prayers  did  not  hold  out, 
and  the  Brahman  who  was  sharp  enough  to  add  a  fourth  gained  the 
credit  of  bringing  the  sun  back,  that  would  do  very  well ;  but  that  is 
impossible ;  for  very  few  persons  live  long  enough  to  see  more  than  one 
such  eclipse,  unless  they  travel  for  it ;  and  the  immense  majority  die 
without  the  sight  of  even  one.    The  difference  between  short  and  long 
totality  is  too  insignificant  an  element  to  count  for  anything,  iinless  we 
consider  the  rescuing  ceremonial  to  be  crowded  into  the  time  of  totality 
only.    But  it  is  beyond  question  that,  at  least  as  soon  as  the  growing 
obscuration  became  considerable,  the  priests  would  begin  their  remedial 
activity ;  and  in  the  uncertainty  of  this  longer  period  a  trifle  of  three  or 
four  minutes— for  the  unusually  long  eclipse  with  which  Ludwig  tries 
finally  to  identify  the  phenomenon  here  in  guestion  is  only  of  **  over  sir 
minutes" — would   totally  disappear.      The   chronologic   accuracy  by 
which  **  over  six  minutes  "  is  made  out  to  be  too  long  for  three  prayers, 
but  not  long  enough  for  four,  is  quite  too  nice  for  us.     According  to 
verse  8  of  the  hymn,  the  saint  had  to  harness  his  «oma-pressing  appa- 
ratus, and  to  praise  the  gods  with  song  and  offer  to  help  them  with 
reverence :  rather  a  long  process,  one  would  think,  to  be  carried  on  in 
sudden  and  utter  darkness  in  the  concluding  part  of  less  than  seven 
minutes.    It  must  be  denied,  then,  and  confidently  so,  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  described  circumstances  of  this  phenomenon  to  suggest  an 
unusually  long  duration  of  the  total  phase  of  a  solar  eclipse — or  any- 
thing else  that  is  characteristic  enough  to  found  an  identification  upon. 

The  other  cases  may  be  disposed  of  in  much  fewer  words.  The  only 
one  of  them  for  which  a  date  is  found  at  the  end  of  his  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Ludwig  is  that  described  in  RV.  y.  38.  4  (the  one  last  stated  above) ; 
and  its  identification  is  based  solely  upon  the  interpretation  of  okasi  sve 
*in  his  own  home'  as  meaning  *at  the  zenith,*  that  is  **at  the  place 
where  he  gives  most  light  and  heat.'*  Obviously,  that  is  giving  the 
words  a  much  more  pregnant  meaning  than  can  be  relied  on  for  such  a 
use.  So,  in  one  of  the  other  cases,  the  adverb  sadyas  *  at  once '  (etymo- 
logically,  '  on  the  same  day ')  is  made  to  signify  '  on  its  first  appearing,' 
and  to  indicate  that  the  sun  rose  in  a  condition  of  eclipse.  When  one 
comes  to  combine  the  exact  data  of  science  with  such  loosenesses  of 
expression,  one  sees  that  they  are  incommensurable,  and  that  the  result 
must  be  nil. 

Finally,  how  is  it  with  the  identifications  attempted  ?  Professor  Lud- 
wig has  put  himself  in  communication  with  a  Viennese  astronomer,  von 
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Oppolzer,  who  has  concerned  himself  especially  with  ancient  eclipses, 
and  has  drawn  up  a  complete  table  of  them  back  to  1200  B.  c.  Among 
the  eclipses  in  this  table,  he  finds  one  that  appears  to  him  to  fulfil  the 
conditions,  as  defined  by  him,  of  the  eclipse  of  Svarbhanu  ;  and  another, 
those  of  the  zenith  or  noon  eclipse  of  RV.  v.  88.  4  :  the  years  are  1001  and 
1029  B.  c.  respectively.  As  to  these,  it  needs  simply  to  be  remarked,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  already,  that,  even  assenting  to  all  Lud- 
wig*s  other  conclusions,  the  identifications  are  of  no  value  until,  by 
carrying  the  table  a  thousand  years  further  back,  one  should  find  that 
still  earlier  eclipses  did  not  satisfy  the  stated  conditions  as  well  or  better. 
By  demonstrating  the  Vedas  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  eight  or  nine  centu- 
ries before  Christ,  he  has  by  no  means  proved  them  not  to  be  a  good  deal 
older ;  and,  of  course,  no  determination  would  hold  good  in  which  the 
possibility  of  a  higher  age  was  not  duly  taken  into  account. 

There  are  many  other  versions  and  statements  and  inferences  in  Pro- 
fessor Ludwig*s  paper  to  which  serious  exception  might  be  taken  ;  but 
it  was  best  to  limit  the  discussion  to  the  main  point  had  in  view — 
namely,  to  show  that  no  result  possessing  even  presumptive  and  pro- 
visional value  as  bearing  on  ancient  Hindu  chronology  has  been  reached 
by  his  investigation. 

7.  On  the  proceedings  of  the  Wolfe  JCxploring  Expedition  to 
Mesopotamia,  during  1884-5,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ward. 

In  advance  of  his  regular  report  to  the  American  Archaeological 
Institute,  Dr.  Ward  gave  an  informal  history  of  the  Expedition,  and  a 
statement  of  its  results,  with  some  indication  of  the  further  steps  by 
which  it  ought  to  be  followed  up. 

8.  On  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  Ancient  Egypt,  by  Rev.  Ly- 
sander  Dickerinan,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

This  was  a  chapter  from  a  larger  treatise  on  Domestic  Life  in  Egypt, 
especially  among  the  masses.  It  was  a  brief  history  of  **  Woman's 
rights"  in  Egypt.  The  author  gave  extracts  from  papyri,  many  of 
which  have  been  published  by  M.  Revillout  in  his  Citrestawathie  Demo- 
tique  and  in  various  numbers  of  the  Renie  Egyptologiqiie.  These  papyri 
show,  from  the  marriage  contracts  tliey  contain,  that  from  Ramses  II. 
to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  a  woman  possessed  the  legal  right  to  buy 
and  sell  without  recourse  to  her  husband  ;  that  often  his  entire  property, 
present  and  prospective,  was  pledged  by  nuptial  mortgage  for  her  sup- 
port in  case  of  divorce,  and  that  gradually  the  wife  herself  obtained  the 
power  to  divorce  her  husband  at  her  will.  The  extent  to  which  women's 
rights  were  enjoyed  in  Egypt  became  the  subject  of  ridicule  among  the 
Greeks.  Those  rights  were  at  length  curtailed,  by  imperial  decree,  on 
the  accession  of  Pliilopator,  181  B.  c. 

9.  On  the  Work  of  the  recent  Revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  illustrated  by  the  (TOS])el  of  St.  Matthew,  by  Professor 
Charles  Short,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 

The  author  gave  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  results  of 
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a  historical  investigation  of  the  work  of  the  Revisers  publishing  in  a 
series  of  papers  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology.  The  general 
plan  is  to  give  an  account  of  every  change,  however  minute,  both  in  the 
English  and  the  Greek.  Having  under  his  eye  the  old  Versions  and  the 
most  important  modem  ones,  whether  English  or  foreign,  public  or 
private,  Professor  Short  traces  each  change  to  the  place  where  it  first 
appears — or,  if  it  be  original  with  the  Revisers,  he  indicates  this  fact ; 
and  when  treating  of  a  change,  he  indicates  whether  the  word  or  phrase 
used  in  that  case  by  the  Revisers  of  the  authorized  version  originated 
with  them  or  was  borrowed  from  some  earlier  version.  And  so  also 
of  the  Greek  text.  Wherever  a  word  or  phrase  has  been  changed  by 
modem  criticism,  he  indicates  by  what  authority  it  was  done. 

Taking  now  a  chapter  at  random,  the  fifth  of  St.  Matthew,  it  appears 
that,  of  the  fifty-nine  changes  in  the  English,  fourteen  are  original  with 
the  Revisers  of  1881,  and  in  only  five  of  these  cases  were  the  forms  used 
by  the  Revisers  of  1611  original  with  them  ;  and  of  the  six  changes  in 
the  Greek  of  this  chapter  that  affect  the  sense,  five  are  supported  by 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles,  and  one  by  Lachmann  and 
Tregelles  alone. 

Taking,  then,  this  chapter  as  a  sample  of  their  work,  we  see  that,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  of  change  in  the  English,  the  Revisers  of 
1881,  like  the  Revisers  of  1611,  have  adopted  words  and  phrases  from  the 
older  versions,  not  making,  as  has  been  ignorantly  alleged,  the  English 
out  of  their  own  heads  ;  and  in  cases  of  change  in  the  Greek  text,  they 
have  followed  in  every  instance  the  great  modem  masters  in  New  Tes- 
tament criticism,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles,  not  making, 
as  has  been  also  ignorantly  alleged,  a  Greek  text  for  themselves. 

10.  On  the  latest  Translation  of  the  Upanishads,  by  Prof. 
Whitney. 

Professor  Whitney  began  with  a  brief  exposition  of  the  place  of  the 
older  Upanishads  in  Hindu  literature,  and  of  their  claims  to  attention. 
He  then  referred  to  the  various  versions  of  them  that  have  appeared, 
and  to  the  defects  of  these  versions,  arising  especially  from  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  and  from  the 
attempt,  made  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  the  Hindu  commentators, 
to  import  into  the  text  meanings  that  are  not  really  there.  There  are, 
he  said,  several  ways  in  which  such  texts  can  be  translated.  One  is,  to 
put  one's  self  confessedly  under  the  guidance  of  a  single  native  inter- 
preter, or  school  of  interpretation ;  in  this  case,  one  has  at  any  rate  a 
product  of  known  and  definable  value,  for  later  comparison  with  other 
similar  products.  Another  would  be,  to  give  a  digest  of  the  interpreta- 
tions of  all  the  accessible  commentators :  this  would  be  an  extremely 
valuable  work ;  and  it  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  its  author  to  take  the 
higher  position  of  comparing  and  criticizing  the  discordant  views 
recorded  by  him.  A  third  way  would  be,  to  approach  the  text  simply 
as  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  bent  only  on  giving  as  accurately  as  possible 
what  the  text  appears  to  say ;  to  reproduce  the  treatise  in  Western 
phrase,  as  a  basis  for  further  philosophic  interpretation,  or  as  a  measure 
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by  which  could  be  tested  anything  that  claimed  to  be  an  interpretation. 
The  maker  of  such  a  version  would  not  pretend  to  penetrate  to  and  set 
forth  the  hidden  sense,  because  the  result  would  be  correspondingly 
subjective  and  unauthoritative,  requiring  to  be  done  over  again. 
Working  only  as  a  linguist,  he  might  hope  to  furnish  something  per- 
manent, serving  as  help  and  as  restraint  to  his  successors.  He  would 
carefully  preserve  all  identities  and  parallelisms  of  phraseology,  by 
consistency  of  translation,  or,  where  that  was  not  possible,  by  liberal 
quotation  of  important  terms  in  parenthesis,  so  that  the  sphere  of  use 
of  the  terms  could  be  made  out  by  comparison  in  the  version,  some- 
what as  in  the  original.  Nothing  that  was  not  untranslatable  would 
be  left  out,  nor  a  word  added  without  full  and  exact  indication  of  its 
insertion.  The  notes  would  be  mainly  linguistic,  references  to  parallel 
passages,  and  the  like ;  along  with  pointing  out  and  perhax)s  amending 
difficult  or  desperate  passages.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  in 
detail  the  methods  in  which  la  carefid  scholar,  liberal  of  his  time  and 
labor  to  a  task  deemed  by  him  worth  undertaking,  will  set  about  its 
accomplishment. 

One  cannot  doubt  that  this  last  way  is  the  one  best  to  follow  at  present 
in  treating  the  Upanishads.  Until  a  linguist's  version  is  made,  any 
other  might  almost  be  called  premature.  Every  one  knows  the  imcriti- 
cal  violence  of  a  Hindu  commentator,  his  ability  to  miss,  his  readiness 
to  distort,  the  plain  sense  of  a  phrase,  in  part  from  sheer  ignorance  and 
carelessness,  in  part  from  the  desire  to  bring  out  or  to  put  in  a  meaning 
that  suits  his  system.  If  laymen  are  to  study  such  obscure  matter  at  all, 
they  ought  to  know  what  it  says  and  what  it  does  not  say.  No  such 
translation  has  yet  been  made  ;  the  possibility  of  it  has  been  but  recently 
created,  by  the  opening  of  the  Brahma^as  to  access,  and  the  working  up 
of  their  material  in  the  great  Petersburg  Lexicon.  Nor  need  the  texts 
be  handled  with  an  exaggerated  respect ;  a  little  wholesome  severity, 
indeed,  would  be  good  for  them.  The  Upanishads  are  from  the  same 
hands,  in  the  main,  that  wrote  the  Brahmanas,  and  are  characterized 
by  much  of  the  same  emptiness  of  verbiage,  preposterousness  of  reason- 
ing, and  absurdity  of  etymology  and  explanation,  that  belong  to  the 
Brahmanas  ;  a  large  part  of  their  content  is,  as  even  the  last  translator 
has  to  confess,  "  worse  than  childish  nonsense  " — just  how  large  a  part, 
is  left  to  us  to  determine ;  and  we  are  justified  in  taking  toward  any 
questionable  passage  an  attitude  of  skeptical  scrutiny,  challenging  proof 
that  it  contains  a  valuable  kernel  of  thought,  or  helps  us  to  understand 
something  else  that  has  such  a  content — while  more  than  ready  to 
welcome  the  thought  if  found,  and  to  allow  it  every  tittle  of  value  that 
can  fairly  be  claimed  for  it. 

But  there  ia  yet  one  other  way  of  making  a  translation  of  the  Upa- 
nishads. It  may  be  styled  the  free-and-easy  way.  It  contains  elements 
of  all  the  other  three,  so  mixed  together  that  one  can  never  tell  which 
of  them  one  has  at  a  given  moment  under  examination.  It  follows  in 
part  the  text,  where  this  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  It  also  follows  in 
great  part  the  commentator,  even  when  he  is  at  his  worst ;  difficult  or 
apparently  empty  passages,  especially,  are  thus  best  disposed  of;  the 
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commentator,  with  his  principles  of  interpretation,  makes  easy  work  of 
them.  It  is  also  ambitious  of  a  certain  originality,  and  strikes  out  here 
and  there  on  its  own  account.  It  inserts  extraneous  matter  enough  to 
make  things  run  smoothly,  and  means  to  indicate  this ;  only,  to  do  so 
always  and  accurately  is  quite  too  much  trouble.  It  renders,  without 
assignable  reason,  the  same  expression  variously  and  various  expressions 
identically.  Thus  it  gives  to  one  who  knows  little  or  nothing  about 
such  texts  a  general  idea  of  what  they  are  and  how  they  go  on ;  but  it 
is  liable  to  deceive  at  any  point  one  who  trusts  it,  and  for  the  specialist 
it  has  no  authority  whatever. 

Of  this  character,  the  writer  claimed,  is  the  translation  of  the  Upa- 
nishads  last  published  ;*  and  the  rest  of  his  paper  was  devoted  to  prov- 
ing this  thesis,  by  the  citation  and  analysis  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
passages  selected  from  it :  of  them,  only  a  few  can,  for  lack  of  room,  be 
presented  here.f 

It  is  impossible,  as  one  examines  this  work,  to  resist  the  impression 
that  it  is  the  tardy  publication  of  a  version  made  a  great  many  years  ago, 
and  now  insufficiently  revised.  This  is  indicated,  for  example,  by  its 
treatment  of  the  aorist.  The  value  of  this  tense  in  the  Brahmai^^i,  lan- 
guage as  that  of  an  immediate  past,  since  Delbrtick  demonstrated  it 
about  ten  years  ago  (it  had  also  been  noted  by  Weber,  and  by  Bhandar- 
kar  in  India),  has  been  fully  recognized  by  every  jvell-instructed  scholar '; 
but  the  author  of  this  translation  has  evidently  never  heard  of  it ;  when 
he  comes  to  an  aorist,  he  treats  it  just  as  he  would  if  he  met  it  in  the 
Mahabharata,  and  in  about  two  thirds  of  the  cases  renders  it  as  if  an 
imperfect,  often  to  the  marked  detriment  of  his  version,  in  style  or  even 
in  sense.  Another  indication  is  the  not  infrequent  discordance  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  version  and  their  numbering  with  those  of  the  orig- 
inal, as  given  in  the  published  text :  this  would  be  more  explainable  if 
the  version  were  made  upon  manuscripts,  and  not  afterward  carefully 
compared  with  the  edition.  Something  of  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
frequent  unmarked  intrusions  of  foreign  matter  into  the  text  (illustrated 
further  on),  and  the  occasional  dropping  out  of  words  and  clauses. 
Examples  of  all  these  defects  could  be  quoted  by  tens  or  scores.  Such 
trifles,  too,  as  the  rendering  of  garadds  by  *  harvests '  (KthU.  i.  1.  28), 
which  is  neither  English  nor  Sanskrit,  point  to  a  hasty  version  from  the 
Oerman.  Then  the  translator  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 
Petersburg  Lexicon.  In  numberless  instances,  when  one  comes  to  a 
halt  over  a  word,  asking  himself  with  surprise  **Is  it  possible  that  we 
have  to  understand  it  thus?"  a  reference  to  the  Lexicon  gives  him  a 
very  different  and  always  more  acceptable  meaning.  Whether  the 
impression  is  a  true  one  or  a  false,  it  may  well  be  kept  in  mind  by  one 
who  studies  the  work,  as  a  plausible  explanation  of  some  of  the  latter^s 
peculiarities.  * 

As  the  unacknowledged  intrusion  of  extraneous  matter  is  a  point  of 

*  In  volumes  I.  and  XV.  of  the  first  series  of  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East." 
f  It  is  expected  that  the  wliole  paper  will  appear  very  soon  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Philology  (Baltimore). 
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capital  importance,  an  example  or  two  may  well  be  given.  On  page  8  of 
vol.  i.  (ChU.  i.  1.  9),  we  read  :  "  [The  threefold  knowledge  (the  sacrifice) 
proceeds]  by  the  greatness  [of  that  syllable  (the  vital  breaths),  and]  by 
its  essence  (the  oblations)."  Here  the  parentheses  are  the  translator's, 
showing  his  admitted  intrusions ;  the  square  brackets  are  what  need  to 
be  added,  to  show  the  real  ones;  for  the  text  has  simply  mahxmn& 
rasena  *  by  greatness,  by  essence.'  Perhaps  the  fiUing-up  is  correct  here, 
if  duly  acknowledged ;  but  in  the  next  paragraph  it  is  used  to  bring 
about  a  complete  distortion  of  the  real  sense.  Namely,  thus  (the  paren- 
theses and  square  brackets  being  used  as  above) :  '^  [Now]  therefore  [it 
would  seem  to  follow  that]  both  he  who  knows  this  (the  true  meaning 
of  the  syllable  Om),  and  he  who  does  not,  perform  [the  same  sacrifice]. 
But  [this  is  not  so,  for]  knowledge  and  ignorance  are  different.  [The 
sacrifice]  which  [a  man]  performs  with  knowledge,  faith,  and  the  IJpa- 
nishad  is  more  powerful."  The  true  meaning  is  :  *  With  it  (tena :  i.  e. 
with  the  same  syllable  om;  the  translator  correctly  rendered  it  so  at 
the  beginning  of  the  preceding  paragraph)  both  perform  (sacred  rites) — 
he  who  knoweth  this  thus  and  he  who  knoweth  not.  Diverse,  however, 
are  knowledge  and  non-knowledge :  only  what  one  performs  with 
knowledge,  faith,  upani8had—th&t  is  more  powerful.'  That  is  to  say  : 
while  both  use  the  same  sacred  utterance  in  the  ceremonial,  he  who 
understands  the  full  import  of  it  obtains  the  better  result. 

This  mistranslation  is  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  commentator's  exposi- 
tion ;  in  other  cases,  the  translator  has  the  commentator  with  him, 
only  in  the  teeth  of  grammar  or  good  sense,  or  both.  A  few  notable 
examples  may  be  given.  In  a  passage  of  the  Aitareya-Ara^yaka  ring- 
ing changes  on  the  forms  and  derivatives  of  sath  dhd  *  put  together,' 
occurs  (ill.  1.  4*  ;  vol.  1.  p.  252)  the  phrase  prdnarh  vahqam  sam  adhitsi- 
^aifi  tarn  nd  'gakah  aamdhdtum,  which  means  verbally  (never  mind  the 
hidden  sense) :  *  Breath  as  beam  have  I  wished  (i.  e.  tried)  to  put  to- 
•gether  :  that  thou  hast  not  been  able  to  put  together.'  The  first  part  of 
it  is  parallel  with  the  phrase  in  the  preceding  paragraph  :  prdnaih  van- 
garh  sam  adhdm  'breath  as  beam  have  I  put  together.'  But  the  com- 
mentator, and  the  translator  at  his  heels,  '*put  together"  the  Ist  sing, 
aor.  desid.  adhitsi^am  with  its  prefix  and  the  object  tarn  of  another 
verb,  and  make  of  them  a  desiderative  participle  Hamadhitai^antam, 
rendering  it  **  him  who  wishes  to  grasp  "  I  Another  quite  similar  exam- 
ple occurs  a  little  later  (iii.  1.  6*'' ;  p.  255),  where  abhivydhdr§aih  ne  *ty 
eva  vidydt  is  understood  as  if  it  were  ahhivydhdr^ann  ity  evu  tndydt, 
and  then,  the  iti  being  omitted,  and  the  preceding  word  taken  as  if 
abhivydhari^ariy  it  is  rendered  **let  him  know  when  he  is  going  to 
recite  :"  one  more  aorist  Ist  sing,  turned  into  a  participle  1  The  trans- 
lator needs  to  write  a  new  Sanskrit  grammar  to  help  us  parse  such 
forms  as  these. 

A  case  of  a  different  kind  is  found  on  p.  64  (ChU.  iv.  10).  A  certain 
student  has  tended  the  sacrificial  tires  faithfully  for  many  years,  but 
his  teacher  still  puts  off  communicating  to  him  the  sacred  knowledge. 
The  teacher's  wife  remonstrates :  md  tvd  'gnayafy  paripravocan  pra 
bruhy  aamdi  *  let  not  the  fires  get  the  start  of  thee  (more  lit'ly  *  circum- 
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vent  thee*)  in  teaching  him;  teach  him  (thyself).'  But  he  goes  off 
without  doing  so ;  and  no  sooner  is  his  hack  turned  than  what  his  wife 
had  threatened  happens:  the  fires,  one  after  another,  give  the  pupil 
instruction.  The  commentator,  now,  wholly  missing  the  sense,  ex- 
plains tvd  paripravac  as  *  hlame  thee ;'  and  the  translator  does  the 
same.* 

These  examples,  to  which  numberless  others  might  be  added,  show 
the  truth  of  what  was  claimed  above :  that  if  one  wants  to  know  what 
these  treatises  really  say,  he  must  translate  them  in  entire  independence 
of  the  native  commentators.  There  is  no  blunder  and  no  oversight  so 
gross  that  these  may  not  be  guilty  of  it. 

Most  Sanskrit  scholars  are  well  aware  that,  as  between  the  two 
demonstratives,  tisdu  etc.  and  aydm  etc.,  the  latter  points  to  the  nearer 
object,  and  means  '  this,*  while  the  former  points  further  off,  and  cor^ 
responds  in  sense  to  our  *  yon '  or  *  yonder.*  So,  in  the  pictorial  phrase- 
ology of  the  Brfihma^as  and  Upanishads,  we  read  generally  as&u  dydiu 
*  yon  heaven '  and  iydm  pjihivi  *  this  earth ;'  yd  'adii  tdpati  *  he  who 
bums  yonder  *  (the  sun)  and  yd  'ydm  pdvate  *  he  who  cleanses  here  *  (the 
wind) — in  the  present  translation,  to  be  sure,  these  pronouns,  with  all 
else  that  should  give  any  impression  of  the  peculiar  style  of  the  text, 
are  uniformly  left  out.  Aadu,  then,  comes  to  be  regularly  used  as 
meaning  one  of  the  other  party,  an  antagonist  or  foe,  opposed  to  the 
speaker.  Beginning  with  the  Atharva- Veda,  and  continuing  through  the 
whole  older  language,  it  stands  in  the  vocative  (in  the  accented  texts, 
plainly  marked  as  such,  dadu  or  aadu)  in  place  of  the  name  of  some 
person  hostilely  addressed,  often  with  added  dmu^dyand  'mufydJf>putraf 
meaning  *  O  So-and-so,  of  such-and-such  lineage,  son  of  such-and-such 
a  mother!* — the  names,  of  course,  being  substituted  in  practical  use. 
Wherever  this  vocative  aadu  occurs  in  the  Upanishads,  now,  the  present 
translator  renders  it  by  **I  here  :**  e.  g.  BAU.  vi.  4.  12  (vol.  xv.,  p.  218), 
**  thou  hast  sacrificed  in  my  fire,  I  take  away  thy  sons  and  cattle,  I  here." 
Another  text  says  expressly  cuidv  iti  ndma  gfhndti  '  at  aadu,  he  uses  the 
name.*  But  two  commentators,  betraying  thereby  their  ignorance  of 
the  usages  of  the  older  language,  allow  this  expression  to  be  understood 
either  of  one*s  own  name  or  of  one*s  enemy's ;  and  the  translator  so 
reports,  adding  (ib.  note  4,  end)  '*  though  a«du  can  really  refer  to  the 
speaker  only  '*  I  Such  a  note  must  have  been  written  either  before  the 
writer  had  well  learned  his  Sanskrit,  or  after  he  had  pretty  well  for- 
gotten it. 

In  BAU.  iii.  8.  4  (vol.  xv.,  p.  187),  we  have  the  expression  yad  Urdhvath 
divo  yad  avdkpfthivyd  yad  antard  dydvdpfihim  ime  *  what  is  above  the 
sky,  what  beneath  the  earth,  what  between  these  two,  sky  and  earth  * — 
which  is  a  fairly  good  expression  for  all  there  is ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  words  mean,  and  what  alone  they  can  mean  ;  antard  is 
as  unmistakably  *  between*  as  is  German  zunschen  or  French  entre, 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Petersburg  LexiooD  is  also  this  time  misled  by 
the  commentator;  but  Deussen,  in  his  '* Yedanta " <p.  176),  does  not  fail  to  ghre 
the  right  sense. 
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The  translator,  however,  renders  the  last  three  words  **  embracing 
heaven  and  earth ;"  and  he  adds  the  marginal  note  **  Deussen  translates, 
'between  heaven  and  earth,*  but  that  would  be  the  antariksha."  This 
note,  now,  in  the  first  place,  can  only  puzzle,  and  not  edify,  the  general 
reader.  Why  should  he  have  been  left  to  wonder  what  this  awful 
"antariksha"  is,  the  mere  mention  of  which  is  enough  to  convict 
Deussen  (and  all  the  other  translators)  of  a  blunder  ?  It  would  not,  to 
be  sure,  have  helped  him  much  to  have  instead  the  word  *  sky,'  with 
which  in  the  present  translation  it  is  consistently  and  totally  misren- 
dered  throughout.  If  he  knew  that  antarik^a  really  meant  *  the  atmos- 
phere or  intermediate  space,  ail  that  lies  between  the  sky  or  heaven  and 
the  earth,'  he  would  certainly  find  the  translator's  scruple  wholly  gra- 
tuitous :  sky  and  earth,  in  this  description,  are  viewed  as  surfaces,  and 
all  that  is  between  them  and  all  that  is  beyond  them  is  the  whole  uni- 
verse. We  too  say  "beneath  the  earth"  when  we  mean  beneath  its 
surface.  The  point,  petty  enough  in  itself,  is  important  as  a  character- 
istic  :  the  translator  is  ready  to  twist  the  simplest  Sanskrit  phrase  into 
a  sense  the  words  cannot  ])ossibly  bear,  in  order  to  force  out  of  it  what 
without  reason  seems  to  him  a  more  acceptable  meaning. 

We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  hard  upon  such  renderings  as  "  rested  " 
for  agrdmyat  *  toiled '  (BAU.  i.  2.  2 :  mistaken  for  agdmyat :  but  the 
whole  connection  speaks  plainly  against  the  error);  or  ** closed"  for 
dvftta  *  turned  inward '  (K^hU.  ii.  4.  1  :  mistaken  for  dtyfta),  because 
such  mishaps  may  befall  any  one  ;  only  their  degree  of  frequency  shows 
the  grade  of  care  used.  Worse  is  rendering  gfnlhi  (AA.  ii.  1.  4*)  by 
"grasp,"  as  if  gj'hnlhi,  since  it  is  against  the  connection,  the  commen- 
tator, and  everything  else  ;  or  labdhd  (KthU.  i.  2.  7),  nom.  of  Idbdhfy  as 
if  it  were  the  participle  labdhas,  or  djahdra  (ChU.  iv.  2.  5)  and  prdirata 
(AA.  i.  8.  S'^)  as  if  they  were  2d  pers.  plural,  because  these  involve  serious 
grammatical  blunders.  Yet  more  serious  is  the  i>ervading  neglect  of 
the  consistencies  of  expression.  Thus,  in  the  participial-aorist  passage 
first  quoted  above,  we  have  the  key- word  sum  dhd  '  put  together'  ren- 
dered without  warning  by  "grasp;"  and  "conceive"  is  also  in  places 
given  for  it.  Such  vacillation  is  wholly  misleading.  So  we  have  the 
much-used  upa  as  rendered  indifferently  by  "meditate  on"  and 
"worship:"  the  frequent  forms  and  derivatives  of  pra^i  sthd,  in  a 
dozen  different  ways,  from  "abide"  and  "support"  up  to  "get  on, 
concentrate,  enter,  cause,"  and  "exalt;"  samkalpa  by  "desire,  will, 
thought,"  and  "conceiving;"  prasrsta,  in  two  successive  sentences 
(K^hU.  i.  1.  10,  11),  by  "shall  have  been  dismissed"  and  "through  the 
favor  of  ;"  splka,  by  "chain"  and  "road;"  kseina  and  yoga,  by  "pos- 
session and  acquisition,"  and  by  "greed  and  av^arice" — and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely. 

If  these  points  were  painfully  culled  out  from  the  midst  of  two 
volumes  of  matter  of  a  generally  different  character,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  array  them  thus  together.  But  that  is  not  the  case  :  they  are  simply 
r^resentative  specimens  of  the  work,  which  has  no  other  quality  than 
such  as  these  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Not  half  the  amount  of  labor 
needed  in  order  to  a  good  result  was  spent  upon  it.     It  is  no  help  either 
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to  Sanskrit  scholarship  or  to  the  comparative  study  of  religions  to  print 
such  a  product.  A  new  translation  of  the  Upanishads  is  'still  just  as 
much  called  for  as  before  the  publication  of  these  volumes. 

11.  On  the  location  of  Sippara,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ward. 

The  Sepharvaim  of  Scripture  is  known  as  Sippara,  Sipphara,  Panta- 
bibla,  and  perhaps  Hipparenum,  in  Greek  and  Latin  historians  and  geog- 
raphers. The  later  names,  from  the  time  of  Julian  to  that  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  which  may  indicate  either  the  same  locality,  or  a  large  city 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  are  Nehardaa,  Persebora  or  FiruzHsabor, 
Shabor,  and  Anbar  or  Ambar.  Zosimus  calls  Persebora  the  largest  city 
in  Assyria  except  Ctesiphon,  which  latter  city  had  600,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  on  the  Royal  Canal,  or  Nahar-malka,  and  the  Euphrates.  The 
cuneiform  record  of  Sippara  makes  it  one  of  the  very  oldest  cities,  as 
Berosus  made  it  the  seat  of  five  of  the  ten  antediluvian  kings.  It  was 
here  that  Xisuthrus  buried  the  records  of  the  antediluvian  world.  We 
learn  from  collating  the  passages  where  Sippara  is  mentioned  that  it 
is  in  Upper  Chaldea.  or  Akkad.  With  it  are  mentioned  Babylon  and 
Nipur  as  chief  seats  of  worship.  It  was  on  the  Euphrates,  which  was 
called  the  River  of  Sippara.  Yet  there  were  two  well-known  cities, 
or  parts  of  cities,  of  the  name,  one  called  Sippara  of  Anunit,  or  Agane 
(Agade),  the  older  and  more  important  of  the  two,  and  the  other  Sip- 
para of  Shamash,  the  sim-god.  These  had  their  separate  famous  tem- 
ples. It  has  been  supposed  that  the  two  were  faubourgs  of  the  same 
city,  separated  by  a  canal,  probably  the  Nahar-malKa.  The  story  of 
the  capture  of  Sippara  by  Cyrus,  and  other  references,  lead  us  to  place 
Sippara  in  the  northern  part  of  Akkad,  and  on  the  Euphrates  river. 

Up  to  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  in  Abu  Habba  by  Mr.  Rassam,  the 
general  opinion  of  Assyriologists,  as  Oppert,  Menant,  Delitzsch,  and 
Pinches,  as  late  as  1880,  agreed  that  Sippara  was  to  be  sought  at  Sufeira, 
just  north  of  the  effluence  of  the  Sakhlawieh  canal  from  the  Euphrates. 
The  discovery,  however,  at  Abu  Habba,  of  numerous  tablets  dated  at 
Sippara  of  Shamash,  compelled  the  belief  that  this  was  Sippara.  It  was 
generally  assumed  that  Sippara  of  Anunit  must  be  here  also,  in  a  part 
of  the  ruins  hitherto  unexplored,  or  near  by.  When  conducting  the 
Wolfe  Expedition  to  Babylonia,  I  visited  Abu  Habba  twice,  last  winter, 
paying  especial  attention  to  the  question  whether  it  might  also  contain 
the  Sippara  of  Anunit.  There  is  about  it  nothing  suggesting  a  double 
city.  It  is  a  large  and  important  ruin,  though  hardly  of  the  first  class. 
The  walls  are  nearly  square,  perhaps  seven  hundred  yards  long,  and 
the  enclosure  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  interior  cross  walls, 
which  are  not  parallel,  but  enclose  a  V-shaped  space.  In  this  central 
space  are  the  ruins.  There  is  absolutely  no  sign  of  two  sections  of  the 
city.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Sippara  of  Anunit  may  be  the  ruin 
of  Deir,  about  five  miles  distant ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
so.  I  did  not  visit  Deir,  but  was  informed  that  it  was  an  unimportant 
ruin,  in  which  digging  had  failed  to  make  any  discoveries.  Abu  Habba 
is  not  on  the  Euphrates,  but  some  seven  miles  distant,  and  it  is  very 
unlikely,  owing  tp  a  ridge  of  C9nglomerate  which  lines  the  Euphrates, 
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that  the  river  ever  flowed  bo  far  to  the  east.  I  left  Abu  Habba  quite  at 
a  I068  where  to  put  Sippara  of  Anunit. 

I  then  determined  to  yisit  Sufeira  on  my  way  home  from  Baghdad  by 
way  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Syrian  desert.  I  found  it  a  very  unim- 
portant mound,  with  no  salient  elevations,  containing  no  such  place  as 
Sippara  must  be.  But  I  was  informed  by  the  Mudir  of  the  village  of 
SaJchlawieh  that  there  was  a  darge  mound,  called  Anbar,  an  hour's 
distance.  Not  expecting  anything  of  importance,  as  the  name  of  Anbar 
was  not  on  any  of  the  late  mai)s  I  had  with  me,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
it  a  mound  of  the  first  importance,  rivaling  Niffer  and  Warka  in  size, 
and  considerably  larger  than  Abu  Habba.  It  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  divided  into  two  marked  divisions, 
one  on  a  higher  level,  and  apparently  an  older  city  than  the  other.  It 
has  never  been  visited  by  travelers,  nor  have  any  diggings  ever  been 
made  there,  except  as  the  natives  have  carried  off  bricks  for  building. 
It  is  covered  thick  with  fragments  of  bricks,  slag,  etc.  The  depressions 
of  the  courts  of  old  palaces  or  temples  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  as  they  are 
occupied  as  wheat  fields.  This  occupying  the  position  indicated  by 
cuneiform  or  other  records,  and  being  the  largest  ruin  by  far  along  the 
Euphrates,  or  anywhere  in  Babylonia  north  of  Babylon,  larger  than  Tel 
Ibrahim  or  Akerkuf ,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Anbar,  which  had  been 
lost  from  modem  maps,  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  old  Sip- 
para, or  Agane,  of  Anunit. 

Among  the  inscriptions  which  I  have  brought  home  with  me^  a 
small  bit  of  a  tablet,  for  a  knowledge  of  whose  importance  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  of  the  British  Museum,  who  reads  four 
lines  on  it : 

(1)  Sipar  D.  S. 

(2)  Sipar  edina  D.  S. 

(3)  Sipar  uldua  D.  S. 

(4)  Sipar  utu  D.  8. 

Here  we  seem  to  have  three  or  four  places  designated  as  Sippara. 
The  first  would  be  the  chief  Sippar,  of  Anunit,  and  the  last  is  Sippara  of 
Shamash.  The  third  is  unknown,  although  Sippar  ulla  is  mentioned  in 
a  geographical  text.  But  the  second,  Sipar  edina^  would  seem  to 
require  the  translation  of  Sippara  of  Eden.  This  would  be,  I  believe, 
the  first  time  that  Eden  has  been  found  as  the  designation  of  a  region. 
Very  possibly  the  first  line  gives  the  general  name  Sippara,  while  the 
second  and  third  designate  the  two  parts  of  Anbar,  or  Sippara  of 
Anunit,  and  the  fourth  is  Abu  Habba.  This  would  seem  to  give  con- 
siderable weight  to  Delitzsch's  theory  of  the  location  of  the  Babylonian 
Eden.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  old  mound  of  Anbar,  repre- 
senting, as  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of 
Babylonia,  should  be  thoroughly  explored. 

12.  On  the  ancient  name  of  Old  Cairo,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Paine,  of 
Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

The  publication  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  paper  is,  by  the  desire 
of  the  author,  deferred  to  a  later  issue  of  the  Proceedings. 
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1 3.  The  imperfect  of  a«^  {y^heh\  and  kindred  forms,  in  Hebrew ; 
by  Professor  Francis  Brown,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City. 

The  origin  of  the  unchangeable  i  is  the  point  here  discussed— no  new 
question,  but  one  decided  differently  by  the  two  latest  authorities. 
Kdnig  {Lehrgeb,,  1881)  gives  a  brief  history  of  opinions,  and  decides  that 
4  here  =  ay  (or  aw) :  i.  e.  is  diphthongal.  Kautzsch  (Ges.  Heb,  Chram., 
24th  ed.,  1885)  rejects  this  view,  and  inclines,  cautiously,  to  that  of 
Stade  (Lehrhuch,  1879),  who  explains  thus  :  yd{w)8hlb,  ydsMb,  ydlshib  {I 
inserted  after  d  through  reflex  influence  of  i  in  last  syll.),  yishSb, 

Before  examining  these  views,  a  few  words  supplementary  to  Kdnig's 
historical  sketch  of  opinions  may  be  allowed.  He  cites  Oea.  Lehrgeb. 
(1817)  as  giving  the  facts  without  explanation,  omitting  Qesenius* 
explanation  in  his  smaller  grammar  (e.  g.  Heb.  Chram,,  18th  ed.,  1842), 
that  yisheb  =  yeysMb  from  yayahSb—A  very  unfortunate  oversight. 
Rddiger's  view  should  also  be  given  (Cfes,  Heb,  Oram,,  edd.  14-21,  1845- 
1874):  R6d.  speaks  of  *' tone-long  ^  in  the  2d  sylL,"  and  ''somewhat 
firmer.^  (in  later  edd.  €)  in  the  first  syll.,"  "das  gewissermassen  noch 
etwas  von  dem  ausgefallenen  ersten  Radical  in  sich  tr&gt."  Some 
other  defects  in  Konig's  historical  statement  may  be  passed  over.  It  is 
interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  notice  that  most  of  the  grammars 
published  in  England  and  America,  and  most  of  the  elementary  gram- 
mars generally,  speak  of  the  Ist  rad.  as  dropped  in  this  form.  So  Lee, 
Kalisch,  A.  B.  Davidson,  Ballin,  Stuart.  Nordheimer,  Green,  Harper, 
Seffer,  etc.  Exceptions  are  Tregelles,  Geo.  Bush,  and  H.  G.  Mitchell, 
who  recognize  the  Ist  rad.  as  entering  into  the  long  i,  Strack  {Heb. 
Oram.  1888)  is  not  explicit. 

Our  inquiry  must  at  once  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  first  vowel  of 
y^sMb  (and  the  kindred  forms,  y^Ud,  y4da%  etc.)  is  unchangeable.  It 
is  retained  in  2d  syll.  before  the  tone,  not  only  with  the  secondary  accent 
(Ex.  iii.  21,  Jud.  xix.  22,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  3,  Ixxxix.  81,  Is.  lii.  12,  Jer.  xvii.  9— 
where  Metheg  is  not  written — Hos.  ix.  16,  xiv.  10,  Joel  ii.  7,  8),  but  also 
without  it  (Ex.  xxxiii.  18, 17).  Hence  it  cannot  result  from  a  mere  com- 
pensative lengthening,  after  the  .omission  of  the  1st  rad.  (so  even  Ges.- 
Kautzsch").  Stade's  view  (see  above)  recognizes  this,  but  itself  lacks 
analogy.  He  cites  Mktm,  for  haiktm,  from  hakim;  ka^pik  for  kcu- 
paiki,  from  ka^paki.  But  t:  is  here  not  unchangeable  (cf .  h'kimo'thif 
k'tdldtMk), 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  analogies,  Kautzsch  ^C^e8,  Heb,  €hr,^*)  inclines 
to  Stade*s  view,  because  a.  Arabic  ydlidii  (from  todlddd)  and  b,  the  de- 
fective writing  (3B^,  not  3B>^)  are  opposed  to  that  represented  by  Kdnig. 
But—  ' 

a,  Arab.  ydUdU  would  not  forbid  ydwttd,  ydylld,  yiled  in  Heb.,  unless 
either  Hebrew  were  a  daughter  of  Arabic,  or  the  parent  Semitic  knew 
only  ydlidH  when  Hebrew  left  it.  The  former  will  not  be  argued.  The 
latter  may  receive  some  light  from  an  examination  of  the  kindred  forms 
in  the  Semitic  languages  known  to  us.  The  1st  radical  is  doubtless 
omitted  in  these  forms  in  literary  Arabic  (Wright,  g  142),  and  apparently 
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in  Sabean  (Hal6vy,  Joum,  As.  1878,  i.  pp.  464,  480).  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  retained  (as  w)  in  Arabic  dialects :  cf .  G.  A.  Wallin,  Z.  D.  M.  G. 
v.,  1861,  pp.  12,  22 ;  Wahrmund,  Practisches  Handb.  d.  neuarab.  Spr, 
(1861),  Erster  Theil,  §179 ;  Bottcher,  Lehrb,  ii.  p.  440  (he  compares  the 
JBk>lic  retention  of  F) ;  and  particularly  Spitta,  Oram,  d,  Arab.  Vulgdr- 
dial,  von  jEgypten  (1880),  pp.  228  sq.  The  w  remains  in  the  £thiopic 
imperfect  and  (rarely)  subjunctive  (cf.  Dillmann,  JEth.  Oram,  1867,  p. 
146),  in  the  Amharic  subjunctive  (cf .  Prfitorius,  Amhar,  Sprache,  1879, 
p.  281).  The  evidence  from  Aramaic  dialects  is  obscured  by  the  sec- 
ondary character  of  some  forms.  We  find  in  Biblical  Aramaic  yittib, 
'inda' ;  the  Tarfcums  have  like  forms,  and  also  yiyled,  Hid ;  Syr.  nedda\ 
nettib,  and  ntlad,  etc.  (cf.  Ndldeke,  Syr,  Oram,  1880,  p.  109) ;  Mandaic 
^ITn  etc.,  length  of  vowel  uncertain  (cf.  Noldeke,  Mand,  Oramm,,  1876, 
p.  246) ;  Samaritan  ttyldi(=  tiyladiu  tiyladeii  (cf.  Petermann,  Brev,  Ling. 
Sam,  Oram,  J  1873,  p.  41)— see  v^aoyi8h8hab  (3Br),  Peterm.,  Heb.  Formen- 
lehre n,  d.  AusapracJie  der  heutigen  Sam,,  in  Abh,  f.  d,  Kunde  des  Morgen- 
landea,  v. ,  1876,  p.  46).  The  Assyrian  is  fruitful  in  testimony :  thus,  ab6hi 
(=  Heb.  hy,  which  occurs  only  in  Hiph.  and  Hoph.)  gives  8  s.  m.  vbU 
(IR.  46, 19)  vbillu  (IIIR.  14,  49)  vbla  (Flood  Tab.,  i.  18,  Del.  A.  L.»  p.  102) ; 
1  s.  vbla  (II  R.  11,  26,  68  ;  m  R.  8,  81)  8  pi.  ubQuni  (III  R.  12,  20),  etc.  etc. 
ar&du  (=  "vn)  gives  8  s.  urid  (IV  R.  81,  H.  I.  Rev.  5),  uHdu  (lb.  H.  I.  Obv. 
68)  ;  8  pi.  urduni  (I  R.  9,  69  ;  11,  71) ;  8  pi.  Pres.  urradani  (IV  R.  57,  88a) 
etc.  etc.  alMu  (=  iSl)  gives  8  s.  ulidanni  (III  R.  4,  57) ;  2  s.  ttdidi  (cf. 
Sti-assm.  847) ;  1  s.  Pres.  uUada  (Flood  iii.  14,  Del.  A.  L.»  p.  104, 1.  116), 
etc.  etc.  ashdbu  (=  3Bn)  gives  8  s.  ushshib  (I  R.  7, 1,  2,  etc.) ;  8  s.  Pres.  uah- 
shab  (Hpt.  ASKT.  46.  9),  etc.  etc.  a^  (=  V(r)  gives  8  s.  u^  (Flood  iv.  9, 
Del.  A.  L.^  p.  106, 1. 163)  etc.  etc.  These  examples  may  serve  to  show  that 
radical  v^  has  entered  into  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable. 

With  such  testimony  to  the  presence  of  the  1st  radical  in  these  forms, 
in  various  Semitic  languages,  it  cannot  be  surprising  if  the  Hebrew,  too, 
shows  its  presence. 

b.  The  defective  writing  in  these  forms  is  no  doubt  a  perplexity.  Out 
of  more  than  1600  cases  in  the  Old  Testament,  scHptio  plena  occurs  in 
only  4  (Ps.  Ixxii.  14,  cxxxviii.  6,  Ezek.  xxx v.  9  kt. ,  Mi.  i.  8) — too  few  to 
have  weight  in  the  argument.  The  following  is  more  to  the  purpose  : 
While  the  oldest  witnesses  (Mesha-stone  and  Siloam  Inscription),  like  the 
Old  Testament  text,  show  a  preference  for  the  writing  of  i  and  '  which 
have  become  quiescent  in  the  body  of  a  word,  there  are  exceptions  in  both 
(cf.  Chwolson,  Die  Quiescentes  ^n  in  der  althebr.  Orthographies  Leiden, 
1878;  Stade,  Oram,,  p.  34  sq.  ;  Kautzseh,  Gram  J*  p.  81  sq.  etc.).  The 
Mesha-stone  has  ^j;rB^,  n3  (n'3);  the  Sil.  Inscr.  d'  (DV).  If  B^K  comes 
from  an  n';;  stem  (Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Heb.  Lang,  1883,  p.  9,  cf.  Ges. 
TJies,,  and  Kautzseh,  Oram,^*  p.  254),  this  is  another  illustration,  for  it 
appears  as  t7t(,  in  Sil.  Inscr.  as  in  Phoenician. 

The  weak  radical  would  tend  to  fall  out  soonest  in  words  of  frequent 
use,  because  in  these  the  contraction  would  take  plisice  earliest.  Cf. 
Stade  (g  28*^),  who  explains  on  this  ground  the  Phoen.  constr.  pi.  (Jfl  for 
^ID).  The  verbs  here  discussed  must  have  been  of  very  early  and  fre- 
quent use— going,  going  out,  going  down,  sitting,  bearing  children. 
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etc.  We  might  expect  that  the  consonantal  i  or  ^  would  have  vaniBhed, 
before  writing  fixed  the  form,  and  their  familiarity  would  make  the  in- 
sertion of  vowel-letters  seem  to  the  scribes  unnecessary ;  the  need  of 
distinguishing  yf*  from  ity^  might  have  made  such  insertion  undesirable. 

Neither  Arabic  analogy,  nor  defective  writing,  therefore,  can  be  ad- 
duced against  4=iay  =  aw. 

The  i  in  the  tone-syllable  might  facilitate  the  change  of  w  into  y,  so 
that  the  attempts  of  Bottcher  and  Konig  to  explain  y^hSb  directly  from 
yaw8hib  are  unnecessary. 

The  form  y4lik  has  not  been  particularly  discussed.  If  it  comes  from 
1*7^*,  it  agrees  with  y^sheb ;  if  from  'yyn,  it  imitates  yMkeb  (cf .  Elautzsch- 
Ges.«*  p.  177  ;  Pratorius,  in  Stade's  ZeitschHft,  1882,  p.  310  sq.). 

14.  On  Double  Parallelisms  in  Hebrew  Poetry,  by  Prof.  A. 
Meyrowitz,  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Meyrowitz  quoted  and  commented  on  certain  instances  of  doublcf 
parallelism  in  the  Bible,  which  in  his  opinion  had  been  insufficiently 
noticed  by  the  commentators. 

15.  On  the  Language  of  the  Lepchas,  in  Sikkim,  by  Prof.  John 
Avery,  of  Brunswick,  Me. 

The  Lepchas  are  a  small  mountain  tribe  in  the  Himalaya,  so  named 
by  the  Gurkhas  of  Nepal;  they  call  themselves  Rong.  The  Tibetans 
call  them  and  neighboring  tribes  Mon,  a  name  having  no  proved  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  Mons  of  Pegu.  They  are  decidedly  Mongolian 
in  physiognomy.  In  the  16th  century,  the  Tibetans  deposed  the  native 
rulers,  and  introduced  Buddhism. 

The  basis  of  the  sketch  here  offered  of  their  language  is  a  Lepcha 
John's  Gospel  (1871),  and  Col.  Mainwaring's  Grammar  (1875). 

Unlike  most  of  the  hill  tribes,  the  Lepchas  have  a  system  of  writing 
of  their  own,  doubtless  coming  from  India,  but  through  what  channels 
and  when  is  unknown.  Their  alphabet  has  55  characters,  only  85  of 
them  fundamental.  Consonantal  combinations  are  very  restricted.  A 
word  may  end  only  in  a  vowel,  or  in  fc,  ng,  f,  n,  6  or  p,  m,  r,  or  I. 

The  Lepcha  words  are  for  the  most  part  monosvllabic  ;  but  composi- 
tion and  derivation  occur,  and  polysyllabic  words,  seldom  of  more  than 
two  syllables,  are  produced.  The  language  stands  above  the  level  of 
pure  isolation,  having  reached  the  initial  stages,  at  least,  of  inflection. 
The  added  signs  for  *  male '  and  *  female  *  are  different  for  man  and  for 
the  lower  animals.  A  dual  number  is  recognized.  The  elements  denot- 
ing relations  of  case  are  the  same  for  all  numbers,  and  are  put  after  the 
dual  and  plural  signs ;  and  if  an  adjective  follows  the  noun  (its  usual 
position),  they  are  put  after  that.  Thus,  akup  'a  child,'  dlcup-nyum 
*  two  children,'  dkup-sang  *  children :'  then  genitive  akup-sa,  dkup- 
nyum-sa,  dkup-sang-aa — and  so  on.  There  are  native  numerals  up  to  a 
hundred ;  above  that,  they  are  borrowed  from  the  Tibetan.  Numera- 
tion is  by  scores  :  thus,  30  is  ^  score-one  and  ten  ;'  55  is  '  score-two  ten 
and  five,'  and  so  on.  Of  pronouns,  there  is  the  usual  complement ;  and 
the  interrogative  is  said  to  have  sometimes  a  relative  sense.  There  does 
11 
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not  seem  to  be  a  double  form,  inclusive  and  exclusive  (of  the  speaker), 
for  dual  and  plural  of  the  1st  pers.  pronoun,  as  there  is  iuvsome  other 
hill  languages. 

The  Lepcha  root  is  usually  a  monosyllable ;  and  it  may  be,  as  in  Tib- 
etan and  other  isolating  languages,  verb,  noun,  or  adjective,  according 
to  the  connection.  The  principal  notions  of  mode  and  tense  are  con- 
trived to  be  signified  in  a  rude  way  in  connection  with  it.  The  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  tense-signs  is  not  wholly  obliterated,  and  they  are  often 
omitted  altogether  when  the  time  is  made  plain  by  the  context.  Some 
of  the  simpler  combinations  doing  duty  as  conjugation  may  be  thus 
instanced  :  di  *  come,'  di-wung  *  coming '  (pple),  go  di-bam  *  I  am  coming ' 
ijbdvi  signifying  *  sit '),  go  di-bd  *  I  was  coming,'  go  di-sho  *  I  shall  come  ;' 
the  addition  to  the  last  two  of  fat,  lit*ly  '  lose,'  makes  go  di-fat-hd  '  I  had 
come,'  and  go  di-fat-sho  *  I  shall  have  come.'  Large  use  is  made  of  par- 
ticipial and  gerund ial  forms.  A  passive  sense  is  intimated  by  an  imper- 
sonal construction,  or  by  a  verbal  adjective  of  passive  value  with  the 
copula. 

The  tendency  of  the  Lepcha  to  agglutination  appears  in  the  formation 
of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  by  the  help  of  a  variety  of  syllables 
having  the  aspect  of  true  prefixes  or  suffixes.  The  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence is  of  course  very  simple.  The  subject  stands  at  or  near  the  head 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  verb  at  the  end.  An  adjective  usually  follows 
the  noun  it  qualifies ;  but  a  noun  standing  in  a  genitive  relation  to 
another  noun  precedes  it,  often  with  omission  of  the  genitive-sign. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  language,  which  shows  more  effect  of  Tibetan 
than  of  Hindu  influence,  is  reserved  for  consideration  at  another  time. 

16.  Review  of  Dr.  Hirth's  book  on  China  and  the  Roman 
Orient,  by  President  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  of  Tungwen  College, 
Peking,  North  China. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  two  chief  empires  of  the 
world  were  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  Eastern  continent.  Each 
aimed  at  universal  dominion  :  and  both  pushed  their  conquests  towards 
the  interior  of  Asia. 

It  is  curious  to  speculate  wliat  might  have  been  the  effect  on  the 
course  of  liistory  if  tney  had  met  in  hostile  conflict — if  as  a  result  of  the 
shock  Chinese  civilization  had  been  transported  to  Europe,  or  Roman 
and  Greek  culture  had  at  that  early  period  l>een  introduced  into  China. 
But  Parthia  was  interix)sed  as  an  obstacle  too  formidable  for  either  to 
surmount.  On  the  Roman  side,  the  legions  of  Crassus  were  annihilated 
by  the  brave  mountaineers,  and  more  than  one  emperor  perished  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  effect  their  subjugation.  On  the  Chinese  side,  we  are 
not  informed  that  the  invasion  of  Parthian  territory  was  ever  under- 
taken :  but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  was  averted  by  the  Parthian 
king  sending  an  embassy  and  asking  conditions  of  peace. 

The  Parthians  not  only  acted  as  a  barrier  between  the  great  empires 
of  the  West  and  East ;  they  also  served  as  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  communication.  For  centuries  they  monojwlized  the  traffic  in 
Chinese  silks,  which  were  paid  for  by  gold  and  precious  stones  pro- 
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duced  in  the  Asiatic  dependencies  of  Rome.  So  jealously  did  they 
guard  this  source  of  emolument,  that  through  a  long  period  they  denied 
to  their  powerful  neighbors  even  the  right  of  innocent  passage.  This  is 
asserted  in  so  many  words  by  an  ancient  Chinese  writer :  **  Their  kings  '* 
(the  kings  of  Rome),  he  says,  "always  desired  to  send  embassies  to  China, 
but  the  people  of  Ansi  (Parthia)  wished  to  carry  on  trade  with  them  in 
Chinese  silks,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  were  cut  off  from  com- 
munication." 

The  rival  powers  heard  of  each  other  notwithstanding  ;  and  so  greatly 
were  the  Chinese  impressed  by  the  reports  that  reached  them  of  the 
grandeur  of  Rome  that  they  called  it  by  a  name  which  signified  the 
'  China  of  the  West.'  The  Romans  on  their  part  came  to  know  China 
chiefly  as  Serica  '  the  land  of  silk ;'  though  they  also  knew  it  as  Sinae 
— probably  the  same  as  the  '*  land  of  Sinim  "  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Romans,  after  wearing  for  a  long  time  the 
rich  fabrics  of  Chinese  looms,  should  seek  to  reach  the  source  of  supply 
'by  a  route  which  would  make  them  independent  of  an  extortionate  and 
oftentimes  hostile  intermediary.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  author 
above  quoted,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  a.  d.,  the 
statement  that  "this  (commercial  obstruction)  lasted  until  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Huanti  (a.  d.  166),  when  Antun  king  of  Tach'in  (Rome)  sent 
an  embassy,  who  from  the  frontier  of  Jihnom  (Annam)  offered  ivory, 
rhinoceros  horns,  and  tortoise  shell."  He  adds  "from  that  time  dates 
the  (direct)  intercourse  with  that  country." 

We  here  recognize  the  familiar  name  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was  at 
that  time  at  war  with  the  Parthians.  The  Chinese,  contrary  to  their 
usual  practice,  have  preserved  it  without  distortion  or  disguise.  To 
avoid  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians,  he  sent  his  messengers  by  sea,  by  a 
route  well  known  as  far  as  India  in  Solomon's  time.  The  way  to  China 
was  no  sudden  discovery.  Pliny  the  Elder,  writing  a  century  earlier, 
speaks  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon)  as  a  place  where  trade  was  carried  on  with 
China  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  voyage  would  be  easy  and  natural. 

Indeed,  considering  the  facility  of  communication  by  a  coasting  voy- 
age, however  long  and  tedious,  it  is  surprising  that  intercourse  by  sea 
was  not  opened  at  a  much  earlier  epoch.  Considering,  too,  that  the 
mountains  and  deserts  of  the  mainland  interposed  no  such  barriers  as 
those  which  shut  out  the  New  World  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Old,  it 
is  surprising,  not  that  they  were  aware  of  each  other's  existence,  but 
that  the  two  most  cultivated  peoples  of  the  world  should  have  known 
so  little  of  each  other. 

The  people  whom  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History  calls  Seres,  and 
describes  as  having  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  were  evidently  not  Chinese. 
He  speaks  with  no  little  obscurity  of  the  culture  of  silk  in  China  ;  refers 
to  the  excellent  iron  made  by  the  Chinese ;  and  gives  an  unintelligible 
outline  of  the  geography  of  the  country.  Earlier  writers  limit  them- 
selves to  bare  allusions  to  China  as  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  East,  or  the 
home  of  the  silkworm  ;  but  even  to  a  much  later  period  it  remained  to 
the  Romans  a  terra  incognita. 

The  earliest  notice  of  any  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  be  found  in 
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Chinese  books  is  under  date  of  91  B.  c.  Not  long  before  that  time  the 
king  of  Parthia*  had  sent  an  embassy  to  China,  who  offered  to  the 
emperor,  besides  other  articles  of  tribute,  "jugglers  from  Li-kan.*' 
This  Dr.  Hirth  thinks  was  Petra  or  Rekem,  taken  by  synecdoche  for  the 
whole  of  Syria ;  but  to  me  it  appears  more  probable  that  Li-kan  was 
Greede,  however  the  name  be  explained ;  as  the  jugglers  themselves' 
spoke  of  their  country  as  lying  to  the  "  west  of  the  sea."  Rome  was  not 
yet  an  Asiatic  power ;  and  in  China  Greece  was  known,  if  at  all,  not  by 
the  conquests  of  her  Alexanders,  but  by  he)r  cunning  jugglers.  That 
class  of  people,  so  celebrated  for  their  sleight  of  hand,  were  not  unlikely 
to  make  their  way  to  the  Celestial  court :  **  Orceculu8  esurient  in  ccdum^ 
JuaseHSt  ibit.*'' 

A  century  later,  the  Chinese  general  Panch'ao  reduced  to  subjection 
a  large  part  of  Central  Asia.  By  this  time  Rome  had  some  title  to  be 
regarded  as  mistress  of  the  world ;  and  the  general  heard  with  aston- 
ishment of  a  country  which  was  described  to  him  as  the  "  Great  China  " 
of  the  West.  He  sent  an  ambassador  named  Konying  to  open  commu- 
nication. 

This  envoy,  it  has  been  supposed  hitherto,  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  or  Black  Sea,  where  he  was  turned  back  by  the  dangers  of  a 
long  sea  voyage.  Dr.  Hirth,  however,  makes  it  apparent  that  the  sea  at 
which  he  arrived  was  the  Persian  Gulf.  After  this  date  the  name 
Tach'in,  which  we  have  rendered  the  *  China  of  the  West,'  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Chinese  historical  works.  It  appears,  too,  on  the  monu- 
ment that  records  the  history  of  the  Nestorian  missions.  It  is,  however, 
always  associated  with  something  of  legendary  and  marvelous  ;  and  so 
wanting  in  precision  are  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  it.  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  country  referred  to  is  Rome  or  Syria. 

This  api)ears  to  be  the  leading  question  discussed  in  Dr.  Hirtli's  book. 
He  decides  in  favor  of  Syria ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Edkins 
and  Bretechneider  in  regarding  the  name  Tach'in  as  intended  for  tlie 
Roman  empire  as  a  whole  ;  though  the  eastern  dependencies  were  best 
known  to  the  Chinese,  and  by  them  most  fully  described.  Antioch  in 
fact  is  styled  by  Chinese  writers  tlie  capital  of  Tach'in  :  and  they  miglit 
easily  take  it  for  the  chief  seat  of  empire,  as  it  was  the  third  city  of  tlie 
world  in  importance.  They  describe  its  situation  on  the  Orontes,  pre- 
serve a  reminiscence  of  its  name  in  the  abbreviated  form  Antu,  and 
give  even  the  four  divisions  of  the  city,  whicli  caused  it  to  be  styled  Te- 
trapolis  by  the  Greeks.  We  may  readily  admit  that  the  Chinese  knew 
more  of  Antioch  than  of  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  without  conceding 
that  they  employed  the  term  Tach'in  for  Syria  alone. 

Another  term  which  they  employ  as  equivalent  to  Tach'in  is  Fulin. 
In  this  Dr.  Hirth  curiously  enough  discovers  the  name  of  Bethlehem. 
If  his  identification  were  correct,  it  would  throw  additional  lustre  on 
the  village  that  gave  birth  to  Jesus  Christ— making  its  name  synony- 
mous with  that  of  tire  empire.  Here  again  I  feel  bound  to  dissent  from 
the  conclusions  of  our  learned  author,  and,  with  Bretschneider,  to  rec- 
ognize in  Fulin  the  Greek  word  polin,  the  city  of  Constantine  ;  the  accu- 
sative with  its  final  n  being  better  adapted  to  Chinese  lips  than  the 
nominative  with  final  s. 
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This  dispute  as  to  the  earliest  recorded  intercourse  between  the 
extremities  of  the  Old  World  reminds  us  of  the  similar  discussions  on 
the  subject  of  early  intercourse  betweei!  the  Old  World  and  the  New  ; 
and  especially  of  the  conflict  as  to  the  application  of  the  name  Fusang 
to  America  or  Japan. 

The  want  of  any  well-defined  phonetic  element  in  the  Chinese  written 
language  is  a  source  of  immense  perplexity  to  those  who  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  statements  of  Chinese  historians  and  geographers  with 
those  of  Western  writers.  Dr.  Hirth  has  brought  great  acumen  and 
much  patience  to  the  solution  of  the  numerous  enigmas  arising  from 
this  source.  That  under  the  Chinese  form  Sipin  he  is  right  in  discover- 
ing Ctesiphon ;  under  Amon,  Ecbatana ;  and  under  Szelo,  Hira,  may  be 
fairly  admitted,  without  granting  that  he  has  found  Bethlehem  in  Fulin. 
He  has  collected  his  documents  with  great  labor  and  collated  them  with 
much  skill.  The  result  is  a  book  fidl  of  interest  to  students  of  oriental 
geography  and  history. 

Professor  C.  A.  Briggs,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed  without  dissent : 

Resolvedj  That  this  Society  expresses  its  gratification  at  the  valuable 
discoveries  made  by  the  Wolfe  Expedition ;  that  we  regard  it  as  highly 
important  that  the  ruins  discovered  by  Dr.  Ward  in  ancient  Babylonia 
be  thoroughly  explored  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  that  we  recommend  to 
the  American  public  this  object  as  one  worthy  of  liberal  contributions, 
in  order  that  a  second  expedition  may  be  sent  out  at  an  early  date  to 
make  the  excavations,  and  that  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  antiquities 
may  be  acquired  by  American  museums. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the-  authorities  of  Columbia  College, 
the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Boston,  May  12th,  1886. 
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The  Society  was  called  to  order  in  the  hall  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  President,  Professor 
W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  in  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  Professor  Toy,  read  the  minutes  of 
the  foregoing  meeting,  and  they  were  approved.  The  general 
order  of  proceedings  and  the  titles  of  papers  were  announced. 
The  reports  of  the  retiring  officers  were  tnen  presented. 

The  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Van  Name,  were  referred 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Winslow  and  Professor  Elwell  as  a  Committee  of 
Audit.  After  examination  of  book  and  vouchers,  they  reported 
that  they  found  the  accounts  correct.  The  report  was  approved. 
In  brief  summary,  the  accounts  are  as  follows  : 

RECEIFTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  May  6th,  1885, $1,212.97 

Assessments  (98)  paid  in  for  year  1885-86,       -  $490.00 

Assessments  (86)  for  other  years,  -       -       .       180.00 

Sale  of  the  Journal, 56.06 

Interest  on  deposit  in  Bank,  -        -        -        -         88.82 

Total  receipts  for  the  year, 764.38 

s|;l, 977.85 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing  of  Proceedings  and  Journal,          -        -  $857.01 

Engraving, 22.00 

Binding, 99.95 

Expenses  of  Correspondence  (postage,  etc.),   -  45.25 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year, $1,024.21 

Balance  on  hand.  May  12th,  1886, 953.14 

$1,977.35 
The  Bradley  type-fund  now  amounts  to  $1,034,28. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian,  Mr.  Van  Name,  showed  that  forty- 
two  complete  volumes,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  parts  of 
volumes,  and  sixty  pam})hlets,  had  been  added  to  the  library 
during  the  year.  Most  of  these  accessions  are  continuations  of 
the  regular  exchanges.  The  number  of  titles  of  printed  books 
and  ])amphlet8  is  now  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
and  of  manuscripts,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

For  the  Committee  of  Publication,  Professor  Whitney  reported 
that  the  eleventh  volume  had  been  completed  and  distributed,  and 
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that  the  printing  had  begun  on  the  thirteenth  volume,  which 
would  be  taken  up  in  great  part  by  the  text  of  the  Kau^ika-stitra, 
edited,  with  extracts  from  the  commentaries  and  with  critical 
apparatus,  by  Professor  Bloomfield  of  Baltimore. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Professor  Lanman,  announced 
in  the  name  of  the  Directors,  that  the  next  meeting  would  be 
held  at  New  Plaven,  on  Wednesday,  October  27,  1886,  and  that 
the  President  and  Treasurer  had  been  authorized  to  act  as  a 
Committee  of  Arrangements.  The  Committee  of  Publication  of 
the  preceding  year  had  been  reappointed.  It  consists  of  Messrs. 
Salisbury,  Toy,  Van  Name,  W.  H.  Ward,  and  W.  D.  Whitney. 
The  Directors  proposed  and  recommended  to  the  Society  for 
election  the  following  persons  : 

As  Corporate  Members — 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Deghuee,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  ; 

Dr.  Gabriel  Engelsman,  of  New  York  ; 

Mr.  Henry  Preble,  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 

The  gentlemen  thus  proposed  were  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Charles  Theodore  Russell,  Sr.,  reported  for  the  Committee 
appointed  in  May,  1885,  that  the  lot  of  valuable  books  given  by 
the  Imperial  Government  of  China  to  the  United  States  had  been 
duly  transferred  to  Washington  ;  also,  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  favorable  time  at  present  for  moving  in  the  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  Consuls  in  the  £a8t.  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  Committee  discharged. 

The  President  named  as  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  Mr.  Charles  Theodore  Russell,  and  Professors 
Toy  and  Hopkins.  The  Committee  reported  later  on,  proposing 
the  reelection  of  the  retiring  board  of  officers,  with  only  one 
change,  the  substitution  of  Professor  Lyon  of  Cambridge,  as 
Recording  Secretary,  in  place  of  Professor  Toy,  who  desired  to 
be  relieved  of  the  duties  of  that  position.  The  proposals  of  the 
Committee  were  ratified  by  the  meeting  without  dissent.  The 
board  of  officers  is  accordingly  constituted  as  follows  : 

[Resident,  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  New  Haven  ; —  Vice- 
Presidents^  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge  ;  Professor  E.  E. 
Salisbury,  of  New  Haven  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Ward,  of  New  York  ; — 
Recording  Secretary,  Professor  D.  G.  Lyon,  of  Cambridge  ; — 
Corresponding  Secretary ^  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman,  of  Cam- 
bridge ; — Secretary  of  t/ie  Classical  Section,  Professor  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  of  Cambridge  ; — Treasurer  and  Librarian,  Mr.  Addi- 
son Van  Name,  of  New  Haven  ; — Directors,  Professor  John 
Avery,  of  Brunswick,  Maine  ;  Professor  Joseph  Henry  Thayer, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  Alexander  I.  Cotheal,  Professor 
Charles  Short,  and  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  New  York  ;  and 
President  Daniel  C.  Gilman  and  Professor  Maurice  Bloomfield, 
of  Baltimore. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  the  names  of  those  who  had 
died  during  the  year.     They  were  as  follows  : 
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the  Corresponding  Member, 

Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  of  London  ; 

and  the  Corporate  Members, 

Rev.  (Jeorge  R.  Entler,  of  Franklin,  N.  Y.  ; 
Rev.  Nicholas  Hoppin,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Prof.  Gustav  Seyffarth,  of  New  York ; 
Rev.  Lyman  Stilson,  of  Jefiferson,  Iowa  ; 
Prof.  Thomas  A.  Thacher,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Stevens,  bom  August  24,  1819,  in  Vermont — whence  his 
favorite  title,  "Green  Mountain  Boy" — went  in  1845  to  London. 
Here  he  found  a  place  admirably  suited  to  his  abilities  and  attain- 
ments, as  a  bibliographer  and  agent  in  the  British  Museum.  He 
furnished  the  Museum  with  one  hundred  thousand  books  or 
pamphlets  on  American  subjects,  and  may  justly  be  called  the 
most  eminent  literary  and  historical  intermediary  between  tike 
Old  World  and  the  !New.  Mr.  Hoppin  was,  with  one  exception, 
the  oldest  Episcopalian  clergyman  in  Massachusetts,  and  had  been 
rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Cambridge  for  thirty-five  years.  He 
wrote  many  articles,  especially  on  ecclesiastical  history ;  and 
these  are  to  be  found  in  the  Church  Monthly  and  in  the  Church 
Review.  Dr.  Seyffarth  was  bom  in  1796  in  I^russia.  He  studied 
in  Leipsic,  and  then  in  Paris  under  ChampoUion,  and  distinguished 
himsefr  in  the  field  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  In  1825  he  was 
made  professor  extraordinarius  at  Leipsic.  He  made  extensive 
travels,  and  collected  a  great  amount  of  material  for  investigation 
in  his  chosen  studies.  In  1857  he  came  to  New  York,  and,  after 
a  period  of  service  as  professor  at  Concordia  Colk»ge,  St.  Louis, 
he  returned  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  dwelt  until  his  death  in 
November  last.  The  Rev.  Lyman  Stilson  was  born  in  New  York 
State  in  1805  and  went  out  to  Burmah  as  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  1837.  He  worked  chiefly 
at  Arrakan  and  Maulmain  and  prepared  books  on  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  other  useful  subjects,  and  overcame  great  difficul- 
ties in  their  manufacture  and  publication.  He  returned  to  this 
country  in  1851.  During  his  residence  in  Arrakan,  he  learned  the 
Kenil  language  ;  and  he  contributed  a  brief  notice  of  it  to  the 
Journal  of  this  Society,  where  it  may  be  found,  volume  viii.,  p. 
213,  1862,  along  with  an  interesting  extract  from  a  letter  which 
accompanied  the  article.  Professor  Thacher  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1835,  and  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  an  instructor  in  the 
College,  and  a  kind  and  faithful  friend  to  those  who  needed  coun- 
sel and  lielp.  Although  he  made  no  contributions  to  the  Journal, 
he  was  a  member  whose  constant  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
aims  and  achievements  of  our  Society  was  greatly  valued. 

Reports  were  given  of  letters  from  Mr.  Rockhill  in  Peking. 
He  has  sent  some  interesting  rul>bings  of  inscriptions  from  Pan 
Shan,  east  of  Peking.  The  inscriptions  are  incised  on  a  pillar  of 
stone,  and  date  from  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644  A.  D.).     A 
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considerable  part  of  the  characters  are  nagari  Sanskrit,  and 
promise  to  be  of  interest  palaeographically.  Mr.  Rockhill  men- 
tions a  recent  find  near  Peking  of  about  sixteen  Roman  coins 
dating  from  Nero  down.  Dr.  Bushell  will  give  a  report  upon 
them  in  the  Journal  of  the  Peking  Oriental  Society. 

Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall  read  extracts  *from  a  letter  received  by 
him  from  I^rofessor  Th.  Noldeke  of  Strassburg,  in  reference  to  a 
projected  English  translation  of  the  latter's  Syriac  Grammar, 
from  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  his  sanction,  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  done. 

Professor  Hall  also  presented  a  note  concerning  the  proposed 
Syriac- Arabic  Lexicon  m  preparation  by  the  Jesuit  establishment 
at  Beirtit.  He  had  understood  that  this  was  the  lexicon  of 
"  Kerem  Sedd,"  of  which  only  two  manuscript  copies  are  known  ; 
and  he  had  hoped  therefore  to  obtain  the  sheets  as  they  came 
through  the  press.  He  learns  however  from  Dr.  Van  Dyck  that 
it  is  not  that  lexicon  at  all,  but  a  new  affair  by  a  Maronite  priest, 
and  of  no  great  value.  "The  Syriac  patriarch,  Yusuf  Da<id, 
declares  it  is  full  of  mistakes,  to  say  nothing  of  typographical 
errors." 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Winslow, 
and  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Oriental  Society,  recognizing  the  import- 
ant explorations  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  the  valuable  results 
already  obtained  thereby,  cordially  commends  its  cause  as  worthy  of 
liberal  support  from  the  public. 

After  finishing  the  miscellaneous  business,  the  Society  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hearing  of  communications,  which  were  continued 
until  evening,  with  a  recess  betweeen  1  and  2  p.  m. 

1.  On  Hebrew  military  history  in  the  light  of  modern  military 
science  ;  by  General  Henry  B.  Carrington,  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

General  Carrington,  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  military  methods 
have  remained  substantially  the  same  through  a  long  period,  referred 
to  some  of  the  details  of  Hebrew  warfare  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  •Such  procedures  as  night-attack,  division  of  attacking 
force  into  several  parts,  feigned  retreat,  setting  an  ambush,  bringing 
up  reserves,  are  by  no  means  the  invention  of  modem  times ;  and  we 
can  even  trace  among  the  early  Hebrews  the  beginning  of  organization 
by  corps,  divisions,  regiments,  etc. 

2.*  On  a  Greek  Hagiologic  Manuscript  in  the  Philadelphia 
Library  ;  by  Prof.  I.  H.  Hall,  of  New  York  City. 

This  manuscript  is  one  of  three  that  were  presented  to  the  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  more  than  a  century  ago,  by  Henry  Coxe, 
Esquire.  It  is  kept  in  the  Ridgway  Branch  of  the  Library,  and  numbered 
1141.  It  is  bound  in  half -leather,  and  lettered  on  the  back  *'  M8S.  Greek 
Commentary.''    It  consists  at  present  of  180  paper  leaves,  lOi  x  7^  inches 
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in  dimension,  leaf  39  being  torn  away  except  a  little  piece  of  the  inner 
upper  comer.  It  contained  three  more  leaves  originally,  two  at  the 
beginning  and  the  other  at  the  end.  Wax  droppings  indicate  that  it 
was  probably  read  in  service  on  saints'  days.  A  bit  of  later  script  on 
the  top  of  the  first  page  shows  it  to  have  been  formerly  the  property  of 
some  monastery,  whose  name  I  cannot  make  out.  In  binding  the 
manuscript  (the  binding  is  not  very  recent),  a  number  of  the  leaves  had 
to  be  mounted  on  a  slip.  On  this  slip  some  scribe  supplied  some  of  the 
ornamental  initials  that  had  been  torn  or  worn  away  ;  but  the  numbers 
of  sections  or  titles  thus  removed  have  not  been  replaced.  The  outer 
edges  of  the  leaves  have  also  been  so  much  worn  away  as  to  remove 
many  of  the  section-numbers  ;  but  the  edges  appear  never  to  have  been 
cut.  The  writing  occupies  regularly  30  lines,  in  a  space  about  8x6 
inches  in  dimension,  on  each  page.  It  is  a  pretty  plain  and  easy  cursive, 
apparently  of  the  14th  or  1 5th  century.  Ornamental  initials  frequently 
occur,  in  red  ;  with  also  a  few  other  ornaments.  The  writing  is  full  of 
iotacisms,  perpetually  exchanging  t  and  7,  though  not  in  a  way  to 
give  trouble.  Sometimes  v,  as  well  as  sundry  of  the  diphthongs,  is 
replaced  by  i.  Not  infrequently  o  and  6>,  3  and  f,  and  //  and  /?,  replace 
each  other  (the  last  of  these  cases  is  real,  and  not  due  to  confusion  of 
similar  characters).  Iota  subscript  does  not  occur,  except  in  a  few 
places  where  it  has  been  supplied  by  a  much  later  hand.  The  breathings 
and  accents  are  not  always  correctly  applied. 

Tlie  lettering  on  the  back  is  not  descriptive  of  the  manuscript.  Its 
contents  are  as  follows  : 

Fol.  la  to  3a.]  Part  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  Pro^mium  to  the 
Historia  Ixtusiaca  of  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Cappadocia 
(A.  D.  420),  beginning  with  the  word  i^(ii)-arrOa'Tiji- ;  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  Historia. 

Fol.  3a  to  66?>.]  The  two  introductory  letters  ;  the  Historia  Lausiaca 
proper,  insensibly  passing  into  matter  identical  with  the  Paradisus 
Patrum  ;  the  whole  ending  with  the  words,  in  red,  fwf  to^t  r)  Kar'  AI;rrrror 
fiov(ix''^y  \(jro(ua  (these  are  elsewhere  an  alternative  title  of  the  '*  Paradise  "). 

Fol.  666  to  72a.]  "  Ufe  of  the  Abbot  Paul  of  the  Thebaid  ;"  [fol.  70a] 
**  Concerning  Taxeotes ;"  [fol.  71?>]  *' Concerning  Philentolus  [son]  of 
Olynipias." 

Fol.  72^  to  94a.]  "  Narratives  and  Admonitions  of  tlie  Holy  Fathers 
nept  Karavv^Euq,^''  answering  generally  to  the  Apophthegmata  or  Geroiitika^ 
which  occur  in  many  manuscripts. 

Fol.  94a  to  1066.]  "Concerning  the  Abl)ot  Macarius  Politicus,"  with 
more  apophthegmata. 

Fol.  1066  to  109a.]  "Writing  {ni^yfyaufid)  of  Athanasius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  is  among  our  Holy  Fathers,  of  instruction  to  all  who 
live  a  monastic  life,  and  to  every  devout  Christian." 

Fol.  109a  to  1136.]  "The  names  of  the  holy  Prophets,  whence  they 
were,  and  where  thev  lie  buried." 

Fol.  1136  to  1156.]  "Ecclesiastical  aiyypaufja  concerning  the  70  disci- 
ples of  the  Lord,  of  Dorotheus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  an  ancient  spirit-bearing 
(rrvevfwTOiffOfHyv)  man,  who  became  a  martyr  in  the  time  of  the  emperors 
Lycinius  and  Constantine.'* 
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Fol.  1156  to  119a.]  An  account  of  various  persecutions  and  martyrs, 
and  of  the  twelve  Apostles:  which  "the  thrice  blessed  and  all-happy 
Dorotheos  left  for  remembrance,  in  the  Roman  dialect,"  and  the  writer 
interpreted  into  Greek. 

Fol.  119a  to  end.]  "  Life  and  conduct  of  the  holy  Mary  of  Egypt,  who 
lived  holily  an  ascetic  life  in  the  desert ;  written  by  Sophronius,  who  is 
among  the  holy  [Fathers],  archbishop  of  Jeinisalem.  Read  in  the  5th  of 
the  great  calendar  {tov  iieyuhw  Kavovo^),  Lord,  bless !"  The  manuscript 
breaks  off  at  ^vMlpmv],  just  so  far  before  the  end  of  the  treatise  as  to 
show  that  one  leaf  more  w^ould  have  finished  it. 

The  manuscript  thus  appears  to  be  one  of  those  hagiologic  compila- 
tions which  are  not  infrequent,  but  of  which  scarcely  any  two  have  the 
same  contents.  As  to  character,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  compare 
its  contents  with  the  printed  texts,  it  appears  to  be  as  good  as  any  other 
manuscript.  In  certain  portions  it  has  manifestly  better  readings  than 
the  printed  texts,  as  well  as  many  worse.  Several  portions  appear  to 
be  quite  diflferent  from  anything  ever  published,  and  some  quite 
unknown.  From  all  that  I  can  learn,  or  have  seen  in  print,  I  feel  pretty 
9ure  that  the  manuscript  has  never  been  used  by  any  editor  of  a  printed 
hagiologic  work  or  patristic  collection.  It  is  not  likely  that  its  contents 
will  have  an  opportunity  very  soon  to  get  into  print ;  and  I  have  no 
time  to  make  a  careful  collation.  But  it  seems  worth  while  to  put  on 
record  the  general  results  of  an  examination,  so  that  it  may  contribute 
its  mite  in  the  fulness  of  time.  Meanwhile,  it  may  help  those  who  wish 
for  all  the  available  light  on  sundry  curious  texts ;  and  it  will  be  of 
especial  service  to  those  who  may  wish,  for  the  sake  of  practice  with 
Greek  manuscripts  (which  are  none  too  abundant  in  this  country),  to 
study  or  collate  it.  It  would  be  hopeless  for  a  beginner  to  attempt  to 
identify  the  passages  for  himself.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
manuscript  has  abundant  variations  from  the  printed  texts. 

I.  The  Historia  Lanaiaca  [fol.  1-66J.  The  matter  of  this  treatise 
varies  not  only  in  the  manuscripts,  but  in  the  printed  editions ;  so  that 
it  is  impossible  now  to  say  just  how  many  of  the  sections  or  chapters 
assigned  to  it  really  belong  there.  Reference  may  be  had  to  Migne's 
Patrologia  Orceca,  vol.  34,  where,  in  the  Hist,  Laus.,  the  Acta  Macaria, 
the  ParadisuSf  etc.,  will  be  found  much  of  the  matter  of  this  manuscript, 
with  references  to  other  manuscripts  anil  editions  of  parts.  More  will 
be  found  in  vol.  65  of  Migne,  under  Appendix  ad  Palladium,  etc.  Some 
will  also  be  found  in  vol.  87,  part  3,  in  the  Praium  Spirituale  of  John 
Moschus  ;  not  to  mention  other  scraps  and  repetitions  in  other  places.  I 
give  below  a  detailed  list  of  places  where  the  passages  of  this  manuscript 
correspond  with  those  in  Migne's  edition. 

The  table  of  contents,  however  (fol.  l-3a),  deserves  special  mention. 
It  does  not  tally  exactly  with  the  contents  of  the  text  of  the  Historia^ 
and  could  not  have  been  compUed  from  the  contents  of  the  manuscript, 
but  must  have  been  copied  from  some  other  table  of  contents,  which 
represented  a  copy  of  the  Historia  of  average  extent.  Since  the  table 
thus  has  an  independent  value,  I  give  it  in  translation,  adding  the 
numbers  of  the  titles  where  they  are  present.    Many  of  the  numbers 
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are  cut  away,  as  already  explained ;  but  there  are  some  slips  in  the 
numbering.     It  is  as  follows : 

*  1.  And  I  encountered,  in  the  first  entrances  of  the  journey,  by  the 
grace  of  spiritual  succor,  the  great  and  inspired  teacher  Isldorus  the 
presbyter,    [and]   the  host  of  the    great    church  of   Alexandria,   the 
admirable  man  Dorotheus  the  Thebaid  ascetic.     2.  I  heard  concerning 
Potamiaine,  a  most  beautiful  girl.    3.  I  met  Didymus  the  author,  who 
is  blind  in  his  eyes.     I  heard  concerning  Alexandrea  the  faithful  damsel. 
5.  Concerning  the  virgin  that  loved  riches,  [I  heard]  by  name  only. 
Macarius  the  superintendent  of  the  poor-house.     I  met  two  thousand 
men  adorned  with  every  virtue.    In  the  Mount  of  Nitria  I  met  other 
holy  ones.    Six  hundred  other  anchorites  in  the  utter  desert.    Arsisius 
the  great,  and  Putubastus,  and  Hagion  the  aged,  and  Serapion  a  most 
celebrated  anchorite.     A  cxBiiohiuvi  in  the  Mount  of  Nitria ;  church  with 
three  palms.    The  Xenodocheion  into  which  we  are  received.    Benefit 
of  accomplishing  the  evening  prayers.    Eight  presbyters  leading  the 
van,  and  the  throng  of  the  church  ;  and  of  the  entertainer,  and  or  the 
sojourners.    The  great  Arsisius,  and  many  others  of  the  holy  Fathers. 
14.  He  narrated  concerning  the  great  Pachomiujs.    Concerning  the  holy 
Amun  and  his  partner.    The  blessed  Amun  and  his  disciples.    Concern- 
ing the  river  Lycus.    The  author  himself  [says  that]  he  crossed  this 
river  with  timiaity.    The  matters  concerning  Or,  the  admirable  man 
who  is  an  anchorite.    The  matters  concerning  the  holy  Pambo,  the  great 
teacher  and  bishop.    Of  Dioscorus  and  Ammonius,  and  of  the  brethren 
Eusebius  and  Euthymius.    The  matters  concerning  Melania,  the  admira- 
ble Roman  woman.     Melanion  relates  how  the  blessed  Pambo  met  his 
end.    To  Origenes  and  Ammonius,  the  holy  ones,  the  blessed  Pambo 
says  certain  things  when  he  is  about  to  die.     Origenes  the  presbyter  and 
Ammonius  narrated  wonderful  things  concerning  the  blessed  Pambo. 
How  the  blessed  Pior  takes  the  cell  of  the  holy  Pambo.     How  again  the 
great  Pambo  comes  to  the  cell  of  Pior.    The  matters  concerning  the 
holy  Ammonius  ;  and  of  the  three  brethren.     Timotheus  the  holy  bishop. 
28.  How  the  blessed  Ammonius  exercised  his  body.     29.  The  blessed 
Evagrius  votes  for  the  servant  of  God  Ammonius.     80.  How  Ammonius 
received  Rutinus  the  eparch.     31.  The  matters  concerning  the  admirable 
monk  Benjamin.     32.  How  the  bishop  Dioscorus  received  the  blessed 
Evagrius.      33.  Tlie   matters  concerning  Apolonius,   who  finished   his 
business.     34.  The  matters  concerning  the  five  thousand  monks  in  the 
mount.     35.  The  matters  concerning  the  holy  ones,  the  brethren  Paisius 
and  Esaias.     36.  How   these  observers  disjK^sed  of  vanities.     87.  The 
matters  concerning  Macarius  the  younger.     38.  The  matters  concerning 
the  most  estimable  Nathanael.     39.  The  matters  concerning  the  great 
athlete  of  Christ,  Macarius  the  Egyptian.     40.  The  matters  concerning 
the  blessed  Macarius  the  Alexandrian.     41.  Tlie  matters  concerning  the 
great  Pachomius,  the  spirit-bearing  man  ;  and  again  concerning  the 
death  of  Macarius.     42.  The  matters  concerning  the  most  gentle  ^lark  ; 
and  of  Pai)hnutius  his  disciple.     43.  The  matters  concerning  the  most 
noble  Moses,  the  one  [who  became  monk  J  from  the  robbers.     44.  How 
the  four  robbers  l)ecame  monks.     45.  How  this  one  came  to  Macarius  ; 
lliow]  to  Isidorus  of  Scetis.     46.  The  five  hundred  anchorites  in  the 
Mount  of  Pherme.     47.  The  matters  cont^eming  the  noble  Paul,  who 
made  six  hundred  prayers.     48.  This  one  mc^ets  with  the  holy  Macarius 
Politicus.     49.  Concerning  the  virgin  who  made  seven  hundrwl  prayers. 
50.  Of  Cronius  narrating  his  own  adventures.     51.  The  matters  concern- 
ing the  great  Antonius.     52.  The  matters  concerning  Eulogius.     53.  He 
who  was  injured  in  body.     54.  Eulogius  the  long-suffering.     55.  Anto- 
nius questions  Theodorus.     56.  The  holy  Antonius  prays  that  the  place 
of  the  righteous  may  be  revealed  to  him.     57.  Where  blessed  Hierax 
and  Cronius  and  many  others  relate  the  matters  con<*erning  Paul.     58. 
The  matters  concerning  the  blessed  Paul  tlie  Simple.     59.  Where  the 
author  himself  is  tempted  by  the  demon  of  fornication.     60.  Where  the 
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autlior  meets  the  ^^at  Pachoniius.  The  matters  concernihg  the  n6ble 
athlete  Stephen.  The  matters  respecting  Valens,  who  fell  away  through 
vanity.  The  matters  respecting  Heron,  who  exalted  himself  in  haugh- 
tiness. Concerning  Ptolema^us,  who,  after  many  labors  and  noble 
sweatings,  fell  away  of  his  own  accord.  65.  Concerning  the  virgin  that 
fell  away.  Concerning  the  blessed  Elias  the  virgin-lover.  67.  Concern- 
ing Dorotheas.  Concerning  the  blessed  virgin  Piammun.  68.  The 
matters  concerning  Pachomius.  Monasteries  of  about  two  hundred  [in 
text,  300],  and  of  three  hundred  men.  At  the  city  Spanos,  monasteries 
of  three  hundred  souls.  Monastery  of  four  hundred  women.  78.  Con- 
cerning the  holy  virgin.  How  revelation  was  made  to  the  holy  IMtyrum 
concerning  herself.  Concerning  the  blessed  John  among  the  prophets, 
where  this  blessed  one  challenges  Theodorus  the  interpreter.  This  same 
one  foretells  the  future  to  Poimen.  Dionisius  [sic]  the  bishop  was 
dipped  into  the  river.  The  matters  respecting  Foseidonius.  80.  The 
matters  concerning  Hieronymus.  How  the  blessed  Poseidonius  foretells 
the  death  of  the  blessed  Paulus.  How  Hieronymus  makes  Oxyperentius 
a  fugitive  by  his  own  enchantment.  Respecting  the  most  holy  Peter 
and  Symeon.  85.  The  matters  concerning  Serapion.  How  the  olessed 
Serapion  met  Domnenus  who  was  in  Rome.  Concerning  the  virgin  who 
lived  in  retirement  in  the  desert.  88.  The  matters  concerning  Evagrius. 
How  he  was  led  from  the  palace  of  Isangelus.  How  the  holy  Gregorius 
made  him  deacon.  How  Gregorius  abandons  Evagrius  for  Nectarius. 
Melanion  Questions  the  blessed  Evagrius.  93.  The  matters  concerning 
the  holy  Pior.  The  matters  concerning  Moses  Lybinnus.  95.  The 
matters  concerning  Ephraim.  The  matters  concerning  Paula  of 
Rome.  97.  The  matters  concerning  Eustochia  the  daughter  of  Paula. 
The  matters  concerning  Veneria.  99.  Concerning  Theodora.  100.  The 
matters  concerning  Hosia  [oZ.,  UsiaJ.  101.  Concerning  Adolia.  108. 
Concerning  Basianila.  104.  Concermng  Asela  [Asella]  in  Rome.  Con- 
cerning Abetas  [Avital.  106.  Concerning  Julianus.  107.  Concerning 
the  virgin  Photine.  i08.  Concerning  Adolius  of  Tarsus.  109.  The 
matters  concerning  Idnocentius  finnocentius].  110.  The  matters  con- 
cerning Philoromus.  111.  The  matters  concerning  Melane  Spane. 
112.  Concerning  the  holy  ones  that  were  exalted,  Isidorus  and  Posimus 
(or,  Posinus)  and  Adelphius  and  Paphnutius  and  Pambo  and  Ammo- 
nius,  and  certain  others.  113.  How  the  reckoning  came  to  be  concerning 
Ruiinus.  114.  Concerning  Cronius  the  priest,  chief  of  two  hundred 
monks.  115.  Concerning  James.  116.  Concerning  Paphnutius.  117. 
How  Evagrius  and  Albinus  servant  of  Christ  met  with  mm.  118.  How 
the  blessed  Chercemon  met  his  end.  119.  Another  monk,  having  dug  a 
pit,  was  buried  in  it.  120.  How  another  died  of  thirst.  Concerning 
Stephen  who  fell  away.  121.  He  cites  Job  for  testimony.  122.  Con- 
cerning Elpidius  of  Cappadocia.  123.  Concerning  Ainesius.  124.  And 
Eustathius  of  the  brethren.  Concerning  the  immortal  Sisinus  [a/., 
Sisinnus].  125.  Concerning  Gadana  [a/.,  Gaddana].  116.  Concerning 
Elias  the  [sonj  of  Philoxenus.  127.  Concerning  Sabbaticus  [son]  of 
Nicus.  128.  Abramius  the  Egyptian.  129.  Concerning  Melanius  again. 
130.  Concerning  Prolanus.  182.  Concerning  Silvius.  183.  Concerning 
ITubinus  [Jovinus],  deacon  and  bishop.  134.  Memorabilia  of  Orig- 
eues,  Gregorius,  Stephanus,  and  concerning  Pierius  and  Basilius.  135. 
The  matters  concerning  Olympiades.  136.  The  matters  concerning 
Candida.  137.  Concerning  tne  virgin  Gelasia.  188.  Concerning  the 
monastery  in  the  desert  of  Antinous,  of  a  thousand  two  hundred  men. 
139.  Concerning  those  in  caves.  140.  Concerning  Solomon.  141.  The 
matters  concerning  Dorotheus.  142.  The  matters  concerning  Diodes, 
and  the  matters  concerning  Cappito  from  the  robbers.  143.  Concerning 
him  who  was  led  astray.  144.  Concerning  the  holy  Amma  Talis.  145. 
Concerning  the  holy  Taor.  146.  Concerning  the  virgin.  147.  Concern- 
ing Melanius  the  child  (or,  [the  son]  of  Paidias).  1^.  Concerning  Pini- 
anus.  149.  Concerning  Paulus  Dalmatisius.  150.  Albina  and  Melania. 
151.  Concerning  Pammachias.    152.  Concerning  Macarius  and  Constan- 

18 


xc 
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tinus.  163.  Oonceming  her  who  received  the  bishop  Athanasius.  154. 
Concerning  bishop  Athanasius.  155.  Concerning  bishop  Origines. 
155  [wc].  Concerning  the  virgin  of  Corinth.  158.  In  behalf  of  the  most 
prudent  Pri  (?) ;  he  fought  with  wild  beasts.  157.  Concerning  Verinus  and 
Bosphoria  in  Ancyra.  158.  Concerning  the  virgins  of  Christ  in  Ancyra. 
159.  Concerning  Magna  and  the  rest.  160.  Concerning  the  humble- 
spirited  partner  of  the  bishop.  Concerning  her  who  fell  away  and 
repented.  Concerning  the  daughter  of  the  presbyter,  who  fell  away. 
Concerning  the  reader  in  Cesarea.  How  from  another  person  the  same 
author  has  liis  own  adventures  narrated.  The  author  thanks  Qod.  166. 
How  he  narrates  also  the  blessed  life  of  the  Bragmani,  and  makes  men- 
tion concerning  the  bishop  Moses.  Of  the  Adulini.  167.  And  this  same 
author  attempted  to  enter  into  the  island.  168.  And  hears  concerning 
a  certain  scholastic.  Concerning  Alexander.  170.  The  matters  con- 
cerning Dandanis  and  concerning  Calarus  and  Onesicrates.' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  such  numbers  as  are  present  in  the  above  table 
of  contents  show  mistakes  in  the  sequence.  Thus  between  5  and  14  are 
nine  items;  so  that  14  is  really  16.  Number  102  is  omitted,  155  is 
repeated,  and  so  on.  However,  taking  the  items  as  they  are,  the  titles 
of  the  table  of  contents  are  descriptive  of  the  matter  of  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  text,  as  far  as  the  former's  title  No.  76.  But  the  numbers  of 
the  table  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  sections  in  the 
text.  No.  1  of  the  table  includes  1  and  2  of  the  text ;  Nos.  76  and  77  of 
the  contents  belong  to  79  of  the  text.  There  are,  likewise,  a  few  slips 
in  the  numbering  of  the  sections  of  the  text.  In  both  text  and  table  the 
divisions  are  smaller  than  the  usually  printed  chapters. 

The  matter  of  the  text  corresponds  pretty  well  with  that  in  Migne's 
Patrologia  Orceca,  vol.  84,  Historia  Lausiacay  as  far  as  Migne*s  cap. 
Ixxvi. ;  that  matter  will  be  more  fully  treated  further  on.  But  the  table 
of  contents,  after  its  title  No.  76,  goes  on  with  titles  which  appear  pretty 
clearly  to  corre8i)ond  with  chapters  of  the  Historia  in  Migne,  as  follows 
(bracketing  the  numbers  not  actually  written  with  the  titles  in  the  table) : 


M.S. 

Mltme. 

No.  [79] 
80 

= 

No.  77 
78 

[811 
|82 

79 

80 

[83,84 
85 

81 

82 

87 

85 

88-[92] 
93 

86 
87 

94 

88 

95 

101 

[96] 
97 

125 
126 

[98] 
99 

127 
128 

100 

129 

101 

130 

103 

131 

104,  107 

132 

[105] 
106 

133 

102 

108 

104 

109 

108 

i          MS. 

Sl\te 

tie. 

No. 

110 

^z 

No 

.113 

Ill, 

112 

117 

113 

118 

114 

89 

115 

90 

116, 

117 

91 

118 

92 

119 

93 

120 

94 

[120,  2dJ, 

121 

95 

122 

106 

123 

107 

124 

108,  109 

125 

110 

126 

HI 

127 

112 

128 

105 

129 

119 

132 

142 

133, 

134 

143 

135 

144 

136 

145 

137 

146 

1 
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XGl 


MS. 

Mlgne. 

MS. 

Migne. 

No.  138-140 

— 

No.  96 

No.  152 

— 

No.  128 

141 

97 

158,  154 

186 

142 

9o,  99 

155 

148 

143 

100 

158,  159 

186  . 

144 

137 

[161] 

140 

146 

138 

■ 

162 

141 

146 

189 

168 

142 

148 
150 

121 

i 

165 

160  (part) 

120 

[166]  (latter  part) 

180  (?) 

151 

122 

It  thus  more  clearly  appears,  as  above  stated,  that  the  table  of  con- 
tents was  copied  from  some  other  MS.,  which  pretty  well  represented 
the  ordinary,  reputed  contents  of  the  Historia  Lavmaoa,  As  respects 
the  titles  in  the  table  which  do  not  correspond  to  any  chapters  in  the 
edition  in  Migne,  some  of  them  correspond  to  other  matters  in  the  life 
of  Macarius,  or  in  other  kindred  works  or  fragments  in  Migne.  Others 
again  demonstrably,  and  yet  others  probably,  are  titles  to  subdivisions 
of  chapters  in  Migne's  edition  of  the  Historia  Lausiaca,  The  titles  in 
the  table  that  are  thus  to  be  accounted  for  are  Nos.  180,  147,  149,  one  of 
the  two  numbered  155  (which,  on  examination,  seems  to  be  inserted 
erroneously,  and  to  be  a  repetition  of  another  title),  166,  167,  168,  160, 
164,  the  first  portion  of  166,  167,  168,  169,  170.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  take  up  space  with  their  further  consideration. 

After  the  table  of  contents  come  the  two  letters  to  Lausus,  of  which 
the  first  is  given  without  title,  and  the  second  with  the  title  which  in 
Migne  is  given  to  the  first :  viz.  **  Copy  of  the  letter  written  to  Lausus 
Praepositus  from  Bishop  Palladius."  The  history  proper  begins  at  fol. 
6a.  The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  coincidences  of  the 
numbered  sections  of  the  MS.  with  the  chapters  of  the  Historia  in 
Migne,  not  noticing  slight  differences,  such  as  when  a  chapter  in  the 
MS.  begins  or  ends  a  sentence  or  so  earlier  or  later  than  that  in  Migne, 
and  keeping  the  actual  written  numbers  of  the  sections  in  the  manu- 
script, disregarding  the  slips : 

MS.  Sectiooi.  Migne's  Chapters. 

46  [sic]  =  Migne,  vol.  84,  col.  197, 
8d  paragraph,  to  end  in  col.  300 
(idem  Macar.  JEgjfpt  et  Al^c- 
andr.). 


MS.  Sections. 

Mlgne*8  Chapters. 

1 

;:r 

1 

2 

2 

8 

3 

4 

t  k  i 

4 

5 

6 

6,7 

6 

8-18 

7 

19-21 

8 

22 

9 

28-27 

10 

28 

11 

29-34 

12 

35,  86 

13 

37,  88 

14 

39,  40  =  15, 16  (some  transposition). 

41  =  17 

42  "  18 

48-45  =  19,  20  (in  part.    Some  dis- 
order in  MS.  or  in  Migne). 
46  =  21 


47-50 

61,  52 

68 

64,  66 

66-59 

60 

61,  62 

68,  64 

66 

66 

67 

68 


70 
71 
72 


(( 


*( 


it 


it 


it 


it 


it 


it 


tt 


it 


it 


it 


It 


It 


22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
88 
84 
35 
86 
87 
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MS.  Sections. 

78 

74,  75 
76 

77 


it 
ti 

ti 


Miffoe'H  Chapters. 

38,  89  (part). 
89  (part). 
89  (last  par.),  40 
41 


MS.  Sections.  Mlgne's  Chapters. 

78            =  42 

79  =  48-46  (with  differences  and 
transxiositions). 


Here  the  sections  in  the  manuscript  cease  to  be  numbered,  except  just 
at  the  end  of  the  Historia ;  and  I  give  the  folio,  number  of  the  manu- 
script where  the  section  begins,  with  the  title  to  the  latter. ,  The  num- 
bers in  Migne  are  still  those  of  chapters  in  the  Historia  Lausiaea, 
except  when  otherwise  stated  : 


Fol.  436. 
436.1 
44a. 

446. 
4Aa. 
45a. 
506. 
516. 
52a. 


MS.  Sections. 

Of  the  abbot  Ammonius, 

Of  the  abbot  Bee, 

Of  the  city  Oxyrhinchus, 

Of  the  abbot  Theon, 

Of  the  abbot  Elias, 

Of  the  abbot  ApoUos, 

Of  the  abbot  Amun, 

Of  the  abbot  Kopres,  presbyter. 

Of  the  abbot  Evagrius, 


52a.]    Of  the  abbot  Patermuthius, 


54a 
55a 


:1 


n 


it 


it 


tt 


tt 


it 


a 


it 


tt 


556. 
566. 
57a. 
576. 
596. 
6()a. 
60a. 
(J06. 
606. 
616. 
616. 
62a/ 
626. 

626. 


Of  the  abbot  Kopres,  presbyter, 

Of  the  abbot  Suros,  and  the 
abbot  Esaias,  and  abbot  Paul 
[and  abbot  Anub]  (but  text 
omits  Esaias,  which  is  Migne 
56). 

Of  the  abbot  Hellen, 

Of  the  abbot  Apelles, 

Of  the  ab})ot  John, 

Of  the  abbot  Paphnutius, 

Of  the  abbot  Pytyrion, 

Of  thi»  ablxit  EulogiiiB,  presbyter, 

Of  the  abl)ot  Isidoiiis, 

Of  the  abbot  Serapion,  presbyter. 

Of  the  abbot  Apollonius,  martyr. 

Of  theal)b<)t Diosconis.  j)resbyter.  ** 

Of  tlie  (moDksl  in  Nitna,  " 

Of  the  ablx)t  Ammonius, 

Of  the  abbot  Didymus, 


Chapters  in  Migne. 

48 

49 

vol.  65.  col.  445,  448  {Ap- 
pendix ad  Palladium), 

50 

51 

52 

58 

54  (1st  part). 

vol.  65,  col.  448  {App. 
ad  Pallad. ). 

vol.  65,  col.  448,  sq. 
{App,  ad  Pallad,). 

54  (latter  part). 


it 


tt 


ti 


ti 


i  ( 


i  ( 


55,  57,  58 
59 

60 

61 

62-65 

74 

75 

71 

76 

66,  67 

68 

69 

70 

vol.   65,  col.  456  {App. 
ad  Pallad.). 

Of  the  ablx)t  Maeariiis,  disciple  of  Antonius.  (Contains  sev- 
eral }>aragrapli8  from  19,  20,  in  Mice's  Hist.  Lana.,  the 
first  of  which  is  an  introduction  of  4A  lines,  and  the  rest 
relate  the  wonders,  signs,  etc.,  wrought  by  Macarius. 
Some  are  identical  with  i)assages  in  Migne,  some  substan- 
tially the  same  in  matter,  but  not  quite  the  same  in  lan- 
guage. The  paragraj)hs  are  as  follows  :  626.]  Migne,  19.  20, 
col.  1050.  2d  and  Jkl  ])aragraphs  ;  63a.  ]  Story  of  Macarius's 
visit  to  the  paradise  made  by  Jannes  and  Jambres,  different 
from  the  accounts  in  Migne,  and  a])parently  unpublished  : 
636,  line  8.]  Migne,  19,  20,  col.  1050.  last  ])aragraph  :  636, 
line  19.]  not  identified  ;  636,  line  20.]  Storv  of  the  hvena. 
somewhat  <lifTerent  from  Migne.  19,  20.  Vol.  1060,  *  1044. 
These,  with  the  following  three  sections,  are  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  Paris  MSS.  mentioned  in  Migne,  vol.  65, 
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col.  489-442,  in  the  Monitum  taken  from  Coteler,  Eccles. 
OrcBC.  Mon.,  iii.  171,  a  work  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
consult,  but  which  must  contain  many  other  matters  in 
'  this  manuscript.  A  portion  of  the  following  is  to  be  found 
in  the  **  Paraoise"  above  mentioned.) 
Fol.  64a.]  Of  the  abbot  Amun.  (Migne,  Hist,  Laus,,  col.  1050,  C. 
More  like  the  old  Latin  translation  of  Gentianus  Hervetus.) 

64ft.]  Of  the  abbot  Macarius  Politicus.  (Slightly  altered  from 
Migne,  19,  20.) 

646.]  Of  the  abbot  Paul  the  Simple,  disciple  of  the  holy  Antonius. 
(Abridged  from  Migne,  28.) 

656.1    Of  Ammon,  presbyter,  —     Migne,  72. 

656.1    Of  the  abbot  John  [Diolci],  **      Migne,  78. 

656.]    (End  of  Palladius's  journey),         "     Migne,  150,  col.  1252,  2d 

paragraph. 

66a.]  (End  of  journey.  The  five  paragraphs  are  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  the  days  numbered  in  the  text.),  =  Migne, 
150,  col.  1257,  except  that  the  manuscript  adds  the  doxology 
at  the  end. 

Here  ends  the  "  History  of  the  Monks  of  Egypt,"  as  its  colophon  calls 
it,  using  the  alternative  name  of  the  '*  Paradise ;"  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  scribe  intended  his  work  to  pass  for  a  recension  of  the  Historia 
Lausiaca, 

n.  The  next  division  of  the  manuscript  contains  matter  which  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  Coteler's  EccL  Or.  Man,  Its  phapters  are  as 
follows : 


Fol.  666. 
70a. 
716. 


Life  of  the  abbot  Paul  of  the  Thebaid. 

Concerning  Taxeotes. 

Concerning  Philentolus  the  [son]  of  Olympias. 


ni.  The  next  division  begins  at  fol.  726,  and  is  entitled  Airry^fiaTa  kqI 
vovOeaiag  ooiuv  rcarkpuv  Trepl  Karain'^eog^  and  is  one  of  the  many  collections 
of  apophthegmata  called  sometimes  by  this  latter  name,  but  sometimes 
also  TFp6vT(j}'^  TepovTucdvy  BijS^iov  yipovTucdv,  or  Bt/3Aof  yepovriK^.  Many  of  the 
paragraphs  begin  with  the  phrase  elirev  ykpuv.  I  have  not  tried  to  hunt 
them  all  up  in  print,  but  many  of  them  came  in  my  way  as  I  was 
searching  for  other  matters.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  ; 
extending  to  fol.  94a.  Then  follows  another  division  of  the  manuscript, 
beginning  with  a  narrative  **  Concerning  the  abbot  Macarius  Politicus, 
which  is  followed  by  another  collection  of  apophthegmata,  extending  to 
fol.  1066,  and  nearly  forty  in  number.  I  give  a  list  of  those  I  have 
identified,  designating  them  merely  by  the  page  in  the  manuscript,  and 
grouping  together  those  on  the  same  page  : 

Fol.  816.]    Migne,  vol.  65,  col.  77,  No.  7  ;  col.  117,  No.  30 ;  col.  148,  Nos. 

8,  12. 
82a.l    Migne,  vol.  65,  col.  156,  No.  4 ;  col.  166,  No.  7. 
826.J    Migne,  vol.  65,  col.  165,  Nos.  9,  11 ;  col.  171,  No.  5 ;  col.  177, 

No.  8 ;  col.  184,  185,  No.  7 ;  col.  189,  No.  2. 
88a.]    Migne,  vol.  65,  col.  192,  No.  21 ;  col.  197 ;  col.  201,  No.  2 ; 

col.  204,  No.  6  ;  col.  229,  No.  8 :  col.  282,  No.  10. 
836.]    Migne,  vol.  65,  col.  232,  No.  11 ;  col.  281,  No.  41 ;  col.  284, 

No.  6 ;  col.  289,  Nos.  1,2;  col.  298,  No.  11 ;  col.  800,  No.  1. 
84a.]    Migne,  vol.  65,  col.  825,  Nos.  12,  18 ;  col.  829,  No.  27 ;  col. 

m.  No.  49  ;  col.  336,  No.  57  ;  col.  845,  No.  99  ;  col.  868,  No. 

119;  col.  861,  No.  168 ;  col.  868,  No.  1 ;  col.  872,  No.  18. 
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Fol.  845.]    Migne,  vpl.  «5,  col.  876,  No.  2 ;  col.  880,  No.  5 ;  col.  396,  No. 
18. 
85a.]    Migne,  vol.  65,  col.  405,  No.  48 ;  col.  413,  No.  11 ;  col.  428, 
No.  7. 


90a. 

955. 
1016. 
104a. 


Migne,  vol.  65,  col.  440,  No.  9 ;  col.  818  (Xanthias). 
Migne,  voL  84,  col.  209,  No.  8,  to  216,  end. 
Migne,  vol.  65,  col.  400,  401,  but  not  identical. 
M^e,  vol.  84,  col.  208,  209. 


IV.  The  next  division  of  the  manuscript  begins  at  fol.  1066,  and  is 
entitled  Toh  iv  dyioic  irarpdoi  rj^Ctv  'ABavaaiov  irarptdpxov ' A7^^av6peiaq  ffi'yypafifia 
Ai6aaKa7Jaq  fif  Tcdvra^  Tovq  fiai'asdvrac  kgi  tig  ir&vra  evaejirj  Xp^ariavdv.  It  is  the 
same  with  that  given  in  Migne,  vol.  28,  col.  834-846,  and  there  called  by 
nearly  the  same  title  as  here,  except  that  in  Migne  it  is  shorter,  and  the 
word  avvraypa  replaces  the  word  ai'^ypafifia.  It  is  there  placed  among  the 
Dttbia  et  Spuria  Athanasian  writings,  and  copied  from  the  edition  of 
Andreas  Amoldus  (1685),  who  edited  it  from  a  Vossian  MS.  some  five  or 
six  centuries  old,  which  contained  the  Historia  Lausiaca  and  other 
ancient  compositions. 

V.  At  fol.  l()9a  begins  the  division  entitled  Ta  t<jv  irpoi^rrrijv  6v6fiaTa,  Kal 
tt66fv  fjrjav,  Koi  ttov  Keivrai.  This  is  of  a  character  intermediate  between  the 
two  recensions  printed  in  Migne,  vol.  43,  col.  415-418,  and  col.  398  ff., 
the  latter  of  which  was  edited  by  Petavius  from  two  Coislin  MSS.  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  the  other  by  Tischendorf,  in  1855,  in  his  Anecdota 
Sacra  et  Prof  ana.  It  belongs  among  the  writings  attributed  to  Epiph- 
anius,  bishop  of  Cyprus. 

VI.  On  fol.  1136  begins  the  aiyypapfia  kKKlrfoiaariKhv  attributed  by  the 
manuscript  originally  to  Dorotheus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  but  otherwise  to 
Procopius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  treating  of  tlie  Seventy  Disciples.  It  is  the 
same  with  tlmt  in  Migne,  vol.  92,  col.  1060-1065  ;  but  in  several  respects 
is  much  iK'tter.  Two  or  three  names  are  put  in  different  places  in  the 
different  copies.  Doubtless  the  compiler,  whom  the  manuscript  does 
not  name,  is  supposed  to  be  Procopius,  to  whom  the  compilation  is  else- 
where attributed. 

VII.  On  fol.  1 156  begins  a  treatLs<j  on  certain  i)ersecution8  and  martyrs, 
e8j)ecially  of  the  Seventy,  followed  by  one  on  the  Twelve  Apostles  ; 
attributed  by  the  manuscript  to  t)<)rotheus  who  was  in  Rome,  and  after- 
wards bisliop  of  Constantinople,  but.  like  the  last  al)ove,  translated  and 
edited  by  another  author.  It  is  the  same  with  that  in  Migne,  vol.  92, 
col.  1065-1073.  This,  as  well  as  VI.,  above,  are  among  the  addenda  to 
the  Chromcon  Paschale  in  Migne.  For  the  apparent  confusion  about 
Dorotiieus,  and  the  supposition  that  these  were  translated  from  his  Latin, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek  literary  remains,  reference  may  be  best  had  to  the 
text  in  Migne.  The  two  are  evidently  portions  of  the  same  remains. 
After  mentioning  the  source  of  them,  the  manuscript  goes  on  to  say  that 
among  the  other  remains  is  the  story  of  the  death  of  Herodias's  daugh- 
ter, and  the  impalement  of  her  head,  in  the  lake  Gennesaret,  with  other 
legends. 

VIII.  Fol.  1196,  to  end.]  This,  the  last  division  of  the  manuscript, 
consists  of  the  *'  Life  and  Conduct  of  the  Holy  Mary  of  Egj'pt,  who  lived 
a  holy  and  ascetic  life  in  the  desert.     Written  by  Sophronius,  of  the 
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holy  [Fathers],  archbishop  of  Jerusalem."  This  is  the  same  with  that 
in  Migne,  vol.  87,  col.  8697  fF.,  but  with  many  variant  readings.  It  ends 
with  ^vTidlpiov]  (see  Migne,  vol.  87,  col.  8724) ;  lacking  matter  at  the  end 
nearly  sufficient  to  fill  another  leaf,  as  stated  above. 

In  case  any  of  the  matters  which  occur  in  this  manuscript  should  be 
reedited,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  neglect  this  copy.  The  **  Lives  of 
the  Prophets  "  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  an  otherwise  unknown  recension. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  sundry  other  sections. 

3.  Oil  the  identification  of  Avaris  at  San  ;  by  Rev.  W.  C. 
Winslow,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Petrie,  in  his  Tanis,  Part  I.,  plate  xiii.,  no.  4,  gives  a  photograph 
of  a  broken  colossus  of  Amenemhat  II.,  the  third  king  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  who  may  be  placed  between  2500  and  2300  B.  C,  or  from  six 
to  eight  centuries  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  under  Aahmes, 
head  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  picture  shows  a  black  granite 
piece  of  the  king's  throne  and  two  incomplete  figures.  The  figures  rep- 
resent Hapi  or  Apis,  that  is  the  river-god  Nilus,  who,  according  to  Wil- 
kinson, iii.  207,  is  often  found  binding  the  monarch's  throne  with  the 
stalks  of  two  water-plants,  the  one  indicating  the  dominion  of  the  Upper 
Country,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Lower.  In  our  photograph,  the  two 
figures  face  each  other,  and  press  with  their  feet  and  bind  a  large  bunch 
of  water-plants. 

Brugsch  gives  the  hieroglyphic  form  to  be  found  as  designating  the 
place  Avaris ;  and  this  form  is  the  very  one  delineated  on  the  monument 
unearthed  by  Petrie  -at  San.  The  sign  of  the  town  is  that  of  Uar  or 
Huar,  *  the  bended  leg.'  The  inscription  may  be  rendered  *  Lord  of  the 
place  Hu-ar,  beloved  of  .  .  .'  The  gap  may  be  filled  by  Amon  or  Ptah, 
the  natural  and  proper  sequence.  The  inscription  on  the  colossus 
accordingly  makes  it  clear  that  Amenemhat  II.  was  *  Lord  of  the  city  of 
Avaris,  beloved  of  Amon,'  and  appears  to  identify  San,  the  place  of  its 
finding,  with  Avaris. 

4.  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes,  for  many  years  resident  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  India  as  a  missionary  to  the  Afghans,  responding  to 
the  President's  invitation,  made  some  remarks  on  the  religion  of 
Islam.  He  spoke  of  its  extreme  persistency  and  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  deep  impression  from  without  on  the  Mohammedan 
mind  ;  of  tlie  stringency  of  the  theology  and  of  the  purity  of  the 
doctrines  as  held  in  Afghanistan,  by  reason  of  the  isolation  of  the 
district ;  and  of  the  realness  of  their  religious  life,  which  was  based 
on  a  thoughtful  rational  conception  of  the  world,  and  was  not,  as 
is  often  supposed,  the  outcome  of  a  mass  of  foolish  superstition. 

He  also  adverted  to  his  recently  published  Dictionary  of  Islam. 
None  such  had  existed  before,  f^or  various  articles  where  he  had 
not  been  willing  to  trust  himself  he  had  called  in  the  help  of 
specialists.  He  hoped  that  the  work  would  lead  to  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  to  more  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  methods  of  dealing  with  Mohammedans. 
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5.  On  the  Warrior  CaHte  in  India ;  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penn. 

This  paper  was  given  in  abstract.  Its  object  was  to  show  the  position 
of  the  warrior  caste  in  the  state,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
other  castes.  The  Mahabharata,  the  writer  pointed  out,  is  in  all 
respects  a  better  guide  for  those  investigating  this  subject  than  the  lai^- 
books  or  any  later  literature.  Both  the  story  itself  and  the  formal 
statements  in  regard  to  the  K^triyas  contained  in  it  make  the  epic  the 
best  field  for  such  research.  The  relation  with  the  priestly  caste  (for 
which  caste  the  writer  reserved  another  paper)  was  first  shown  at  some 
length,  incidents  and  quotations  being  given  to  prove  the  freer  and  less 
priest-ridden  condition  of  the  warrior  at  the  time  of  the  original  epic. 
The  law  of  succession  to  the  throne  was  then  explained,  with  the  con- 
tradiction between  theory  and  practice  which  is  found  in  the  epic.  The 
subject  of  the  nlti  was  next  taken  up,  already  well  developed  in  the 
Mahabharata.  where  again  conflicting  rules,  of  morality  and  of  polity, 
were  placed  side  by  side.  The  king's  duty  toward  his  subjects  passively 
and  actively  was  explained  at  length. 

The  outer  circumstances  of  royal  life  formed  the  second  part  of  the 
paper.  The  earlier  and  the  later,  more  grandiose,  descriptions  of  the 
king's  capital  and  palace,  his  wealth,  slaves,  etc.,  were  contrasted.  The 
argument  of  Fergusson  in  regard  to  the  walls  of  ancient  cities  in  India 
was  reviewed,  and  the  opinion  expressed  that  no  knower  of  Hindu  lit- 
erature could  adopt  the  extreme  view  held  by  that  antiquarian.  Walled 
towns  are  familiar  to  all  Hindu  writers,  and  there  would  be  as  much 
reason  for  supposing  that  Troy  had  a  picket  barricade  in  lieu  of  walls  as 
for  assuming  the  primitive  defense  of  Hindu  towns  upheld  by  Fergusson 
for  the  i)eriod  anterior  to  Alexander.  The  royal  ceremonies  of  marriage 
and  consecration  were  explained  and  compared  with  earJier  usage. 

The  tliird  x)art  of  tlie  pai)er  was  taken  up  with  the  life  of  the  common 
warrior.  Tlie  fact  that  other  castes  beside  K^atriyas  engaged  in  battle 
was  dwelt  upon.  A  Ksatriya  is  always  a  warrior,  but  tlie  word  warrior 
is  too  comprehensive  for  Ksatriya.  Tliis  iM)int  was  illustrated  by 
numerous  quotations.  What  we  may  assume  antecedently  as  probable 
is  proved  by  the  epic  to  have  been  tlie  custom  till  late  in  Hindu  history. 
The  battle-field  held  warrior,  Pariah,  merchant,  priest,  and  even  women. 
Some  facts  are  here  expressly  stated,  others  we  can  know  only  by  impli- 
cation. The  greater  portion  of  this  division  of  the  essay  was  taken  up 
with  military  descriptions  from  the  epic.  First,  the  partition  and 
arrangement  of  the  army,  with  the  uncertain  value  of  the  technical 
terms  given  by  the  text ;  secondly,  the  laws  of  fighting  as  ideal  rules 
and  as  realiztnl  by  the  history  of  the  Great  War ;  lastly,  the  arms, 
weapons,  chariots  employed  by  the  combatants,  with  incidental  notes 
on  the  prognostications  of  victory  and  defeat,  the  use  of  magical  arms, 
and  other  minor  points.  The  writer  offered  the  paper  as  one  oi  a  series 
on  the  Mahabharata.  Due  acknowledgment  was  made  of  the  work 
already  done  in  the  same  field  by  Wilson,  Weber,  Rajendralala  Mitrji, 
and  other  writers. 
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6.  The  Correlation  of  v  and  m  in  Vedic  and  later  Sanskrit ;  by 
Prof.  M.  Bloomfield,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  paper  is  meant  to  supplement  Ascoli's  discussion  of  Prakritic 
change  of  m  to  f ,  by  further  pointing  out  distinct  traces  of  the  inter- 
change of  these  sounds  in  the  classic  and  Vedic  dialects,  and  showing 
that  the  change  of  i;  to  m  also  occasionally  takes  place. 

Ascoli's  materials  for  the  pre-Prakritic  change  are  very  meagre.  In 
the  German  version  of  his  Studj  Crifict  (Weimar,  1878),  ii.  222-4,  he 
mentions  dhamana  and  dhanvana  (  =  fcfmuA:a),  kamandha  v.  1.  for 
kai^andha  or  kahandha^  dramUa  and  drarntfa,  root  hmal  and  hval, 
navata  *  woolen  blanket'  and  namata  *felt.'  Of  the  change  of  v  to  m 
he  presents  very  few  cases,  from  various  Pali  and  Prakrit  sources.  He 
thinks  (ib.  p.  221)  that  the  normal  development  of  m  to  v  led  to  an  erro- 
neous reversal  of  the  process.  As  examples  of  this,  he  presents  uvariva 
and  -ma  (=Skt.  uparima),  Vesamana  (=Skt.  VdigravanaU  tndhana  and 
vdirfi)hana  (=Skt.  brdhmana),  all  from  the  Bhagavati ;  dmda^  dvela, 
dbila  (ssSkt.  dpu^a),  kamandha  and  kavandha,  tdma  and  ydma  (Apa- 
bhrafiga)  for  Skt.  tdvat  and  ydvat,  and  a  few  others  of  even  less 
importance. 

On  the  basis  of  the  following  facts,  it  is  claimed  that  the  interchange 
of  V  and  m  goes  back  to  the  earliest  Indian  language,  if  not  to  Indo- 
European,  and  that  it  takes  place  in  both  directions. 

Vedic  urvard  *  field  of  grain '  (upovpd),  joined  with  sitd  *  furrow '  among 
divinities  of  the  field  in  Par.  G|*h.  S.  ii.  17.  9,  becomes  urmUd,  personified 
as  sister  of  Sita,  in  the  Ramaya^a  ;  probably  as  diminutive  derivaiive, 
with  u  lengthened  by  popular  etymology  {?urmi  *wave,*  urmild  *the 
wavy  field ').  Vedic  is  srdma  *  mucus,'  with  srdva  *  rheum  ;'  the  latter 
common,  the  former  at  Katy.  Qr.  S.  xx.  3. 18,  glossed  by  two  scholiasts 
with  Qinhdnaka :  cf .  Ind.  Stud.  iv.  426.  The  Taitt  Ar.  (vi.  7.  8, 4)  has 
root  gmaflc  for  ^aUc  *  spread.'  Yaska's  treatment  (Nir.  v.  8)  of  gmagdna 
*  cemetery '  seems  to  me  to  imply  a  belief  in  the  interchangeableness  of 
vsLndm:  gmagdnaih  gmagayanam ;  gmagariram.  He  is  himself  puzzled 
by  gma=gartra7n ;  he  regards  it  as  a  n-stem,  gman,  and  uses  it  just  after- 
ward in  explanation  of  gmagru  *  beard :'  gniagru  Unria  gm^ni  gritam. 
This  seems  very  interesting,  as  a  case  where  Yaska,  the  oldest  known 
etymologist,  has  inherited  and  misunderstood  the  material  of  one  yet 
older,  who  had  in  mind  a  much  more  sensible  explanation  of  gma, 
jvhether  the  true  one  or  not.  The  accent  of  gm^xgdnd  makes  plausible  a 
loss  of  a  from  the  first  syllable  ;  if,  then,  we  turn  gmagdna  to  gva^gdna^ 
and  restore  such  a  lost  a,  we  have  gava-gayanam  *  resting-place  of  a 
dead  body' — an  explanation  very  possible  from  a  Hindu  etymologist, 
but  misreported  by  Yaska.  Pali  siisdna,  as  presupposing  *8t}asdnay  can 
hardly  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  *gtxigdna,  considering  Sindhi  surti^s 
Skt.  smfii,  and  the  like :  cf.  Ascoli,  ib.  p.  208,  n.  22,  and  p.  222,  n.  48. 
Further,  for  vrandin  *  making  slack '  (RV.  i.  54.  4,  6),  Yaska  (Nir.  v.  15) 
says  vrandi  vrandater  mTdubhdvakarmaiia^.  To  this  Roth  remarks 
{Erlaut.  p.  60) :  "Root  vrad,  as  indicated  by  Yaska  himself,  is  without 
doubt  a  variant  of  root  mrad,  mfd."  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  Y&aka 
14  * 
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must  have  had  this  in  mind,  and  bo  have  regarded  the  two  sounds  as 
interchangeable.  The  Taitt.  Saihh.  (iii.  1.  4^)  has :  sa  yamo  devdndm 
indriydm  virydm  ayuvata;  tad  yamaaya  yainatvam,  as  if  -yiiv-  and 
-yam-  were  equivalent.  In  Kaug.  128.  4  we  find  qarva  and  ^rman  in 
alliteration  together  :  somo  rdjd  aaintd  ca  rdjd  hhuvo  rdjd  bhuvatiaih  ca 
rdjd :  qarvo  rdjd  gamia  ca  rdjd  ta  u  na^  garma  yachantu  devafy. 

The  influence  of  this  relation  between  the  two  sounds  is  seen  to  be 
active  in  the  readings  of  Vedic  and  Sanskrit  manuscripts.  My  own  col- 
lection comes  largely  from  Atharvan  literature ;  d<)ubtless  the  critical 
material  of  other  Vedic  texts  would  yield  like  instances.  At  Kau^.  8.  8 
and  187.  36,  the  MSS.  read  ya  ud  udvatah  (v.  1.  yad  tidvatah)  un  nimataJlfr 
(v.  1.  unnamutah,  unnibatah)  ^keyam.  My  text  gives  yad  ^id  udvata 
un  nivatah  gakeyam  (cf.  TS.  iii.  2.  4^) ;  and  I  express  my  belief  that  the 
MSS.  imply  a  mixture  with  the  reading  yad  xidvata  unnamataJ^  gakeyam. 
At  any  rate,  the  readings  are  explainable  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
similarity  of  the  sounds.  At  AV.  xix.  42.  8  occurs  siitrdmne  as  variant 
of  8utrdxme,  The  Gop.  Brah.  (ii.  2.  3)  and  Vait.  Su.  (18. 16)  have  gakmane, 
while  VS.  (v.  5)  reads  gakvane.  At  Kaug.  89. 1,  four  out  of  seven  MSS. 
read  vianvahhih.  for  manmdbhih ;  65. 15,  four  out  of  seven  read  devdtvd 
for  devdtmu ;  60. 19,  two  read  manthantdm  for  -tdv  before  amimantra- 
yate ;  71. 1,  we  have  the  half- verse  ahgo  rdjd  vibhajati  'mam  (so  all  MSS.) 
a^l  vidhdrayaUy  where  sense  is  made  by  amending  imam  to  imdv.  At 
AV.  iii.  10.  10,  the  MSS.  are  divided  between  samjdhe  and  aavfdhe ;  at 
xii.  1.  2,  some  read  madhyatas  for  badhyatas;  at  xix.  31. 11,  the  editors 
consider  amftam  of  the  MSS.  as  meant  for  avartim,  and  again,  at  85.  5, 
vabhftenyas  for  martyebhyaa.  At  Par.  Gj-h.  S.  i.  16.  24,  gydmgabaldu 
occurs  as  variant  for  gydmag- ;  and  Nilaka^tha  (to  MBh.  iii.  16809)  glosses 
gydva  with  gydma  :  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  two  are  not  results 
of  the  functional  differentiation  of  one  word.  At  (^ilnkh.  Gfh.  S.  iii. 
10.  2,  gramo  is  a  variant  to  gravo.  And  I  liave  noted  mtksate  for  ink^ate 
of  some  Vedic  text. 

From  the  later  language  can  l)e  added  to  Ascoli's  cases  the  following  : 
g^ravana  and  -nd  for  gramana  and  -ml  *  begging  monk  ;'  agtnnta  in 
Heraacandra  for  aginanta ;  agvaka  and  agmaka  for  the  same  proi>er 
name  ;  agmala  beside  agvaka  in  Vopadeva  :  yamndvipa  and  yavadvipa 
for  the  same  isl«'md  ;  ynmanikd  beside  yavaiiikd  :  see  the  Petersburg 
lexicon  for  all.  In  inscriptions,  Oominda  is  found  for  Oovinda  (Biihler, 
Vallabhi  Grants,  xvi.  ;  p.  4  of  the  reprint).  The  Atharvan  is  now  called 
Attemian-Veda  in  KavShniTr  (see  Rotli,  der  AV.  in  Kaschmir,  p.  11). 
These  last  two  examples  are  of  special  interest,  as  exhibiting  unques- 
tionable change  from  v  to  vi,  doubted  by  Ascoli.  The  root-form  hmal 
for  heal  occurs  in  the  Dhtitupiltha,  Ptinini,  Vopadeva,  and  the  scholiast 
of  the  AV.  Prati(^akhya.  At  Qi^\  ix.  24,  samavalH)dhisata  is  to  be 
amended,  ac(*ording  to  the  scholiast,  to  samam  abodhi^ata. 

These  cases  are  the  results  of  casual  collection  within  the  past  few 
years.  Careful  search  would  doubtless  bring  much  more  to  light.  To 
them,  two  cautions  need  to  be  applied.  First,  the  later  the  word,  the 
greater  the  probability  of  Prakritic  influence,  or  even  transfer  from 
Prakrit.     Second,  copyists  are  liable  to  introduce,  sporadically,  phonetic 
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tendencies  of  their  o,wn  vernaculars— a  variant  to  a  Vedic  text  thus 
representing  a  fact  in  Prakrit  phonetics.  Yet,  with  all  due  allowance 
made,  there  remains  an  important  addition  to  Ascoli's  material,  carrying 
the  correlation  back  even  to  the  Veda,  and  showing  the  change  to  work 
in  both  directions. 

That  the  correlation  goes  back  to  Indo-European  times  is  indicated  by 
the  twin  suffixes  viani  and  vanty  man  and  varif  min  and  vin.  The  first 
pair  seem  differentiated  according  to  a  phonetic  law,  mant  occurring 
only  very  rarely  with  a-  or  d-stems  (see  Whitney's  Gram.,  g  1285),  and 
there  seeming  reason  to  believe  that  vant  was  originally  restricted  to 
such  stems.  The  endings  of  the  1st  persons  dual  and  plural — mas  vas, 
ma  ra.  and  so  on — are  usually  regarded  as  couplets  in  which  a  difference 
originally  phonetic  has  been  utilized  for  functional  purpose ;  if  so,  the 
forms  in  the  various  branches  of  the  family  show  the  primitiveness  of 
the  exchange.  Of  a  similar  character  perhaps  is  the  relation  of  Lat. 
octdvuSy  Gr.  bySoro^,  Skt.  a^taina,  Zd.  agtema^  Erse  ochtmad,  O.  Slav. 
osmii,  Ldth.  aszmas.  Possibly  also  roots  dram  and  drav  (Skt.  drdmxitiy 
Gr.  Sidpofia ;  Skt.  drdvati,  Zd.  drdvayaf).  Ascoli  (ib.  p.  224)  compares  in 
this  sense  Pali  &/iu=Skt.  hhrUy  and  bhamUj  hhamuka,  with  the  Germ. 
hram  and  brdwe.  Compare  also  his  article  Di  un  gruppo  di  desinenze 
Indo-EuropeCj  ib.  p.  85  fg.  (especially  p.  97  fg.) ;  and  Benfey,  Uebereinige 
PluraJbUdungerif  p.  5  fg. 

It  is  of  course  possible,  and  even  likely,  that  some  of  the  facts  brought 
together  in  this  paper  will  ultimately  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  more 
or  less  different  from  that  here  suggested  ;  but  it  appears  very  unlikely 
ever  to  be  proved  that  either  the  Vedic  period  or  that  preceding  it  was 
exempt  from  this  phonetic  peculiarity. 

7.  On  Negative  Clauses  in  the  Rigveda  ;  by  Miss  Eva  Chan- 
ning,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

This  paper  discusses,  first,  a  certain  problematical  construction  after 
verbs  of  fearing ;  secondly,  the  question  of  possible  double  negatives 
in  the  Rigveda ;  and,  thirdly,  the  clauses  containing  candf  unaccom- 
panied by  a  negative. 

I.  Is  a  negative  after  a  verb  of  fearing  admissible  as  a  construction 
with  the  same  value  as,  for  example,  in  the  French  je  craiiis  quHl  ne 
viennef  To  answer  this  question  I  examined  the  fifty-one  examples 
under  the  root  hhl,  as  well  as  the  few  under  the  roots  cCiy,  traa,  paj\  r^\ 
and  mpf  and  the  expressions  of  fearing  cited  under  the  derivative  nouns 
hhiyas,  bht^  this,  and  hhyas. 

At  all  periods  of  the  language,  the  expression  of  fearing  is  regularly 
used  either  absolutely  or  in  combination  with  the  ablative  (sporadically 
the  genitive)  of  the  thing  feared.  To  express  the  idea,  *'I  fear  lest  a 
thing  may  (or  may  not)  happen,"  a  paratactic  clause  with  iti  is  used,  but 
not  in  the  RV.  saiiihitd.  Thus,  so  'gnir  oMbhed  itthaih  vdva  sya  drtim 
dri^ati  iti,  *  Agni  feared,  [thinking]  **in  the  very  same  way  will  this 
one  get  into  trouble."  *    (TS.  ii.  6. 6^). 

An  examination  of  all  the  pertinent  passages,  however,  revealed  only 
one  case,  real  or  apparent,  of  the  construction  in  question.    This  is  RV. 
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X.  51. 4.  Agni,  weary  of  his  perpetual  service  at  the  sacrifice,  fled  and 
hid ;  and,  on  discovery,  he  explains  his  escapade  by  saying, 

hotrdd  ahdfh  varuna  bibhyad  dyath 
nid  evd  md  yundjann  dtra  devdfy. 

Grassmann  renders :  '  Ich  floh  vom  Opfer,  Varuna,  bef Qrchtend,  Dass 
wieder  mich  die  (hotter  daran  b&nden.'  Ludwig  renders  pada  &  as  if  an 
iti  were  omitted  at  the  end,  which  is  in  itself  very  improbable,  to  say 
nothing  of  yundjan^  which  should  have  no  accent  if  nid  means  simply 
*n6t.'  Blaegi's  version  is  :  *  Ich  floh  aus  Furcht,  o  Varuna,  vom  Opfer, 
Dass  [:sdamit]  nicht  die  Gotter  mich  dabei  verwenden.'  This  I  accept, 
with  modifications  suggested  and  supported  by  verse  6%  and  render : 

*  Dreading  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  liotar,  I  fled,  in  order  that  the  • 
gods  might  not  employ  me  at  them  {dtray 

Upon  examination  of  the  twenty-three  occurrences  of  bhi  in  the 
Atharvan,  I  find  no  case  of  the  construction  in  question.  And  unless 
the  other  aarhhitds  contain  something  of  the  kind — which  is  not  likely — 
we  have  for  the  mantra  literature  a  result  which,  if  negative,  is  none 
the  less  interesting  and  useful. 

This  search  was  suggested  by  the  passage,  te  devd  mftyor  bibhaydih 
oakrur  yad  vdi  no  'yam  dyti^o  'ntarh  na  gacched  iti,  Qat.  Br.  x.  4.  3', 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  admission  of  this  construction  seems  required 
or  favored  by  the  sense.  But  even  here  we  may  see  the  expression  of  a 
desire  arising  out  of  the  fear,  and  (making  2^ad  =  the  frequent  '*  recita- 
tive 6r/"  of  the  N.  T.)  render :  *The  gods  feared  Death,  [hoping]  **May 
this  one  not  get  at  the  end  of  our  life." ' 

II.  Is  a  collocation  of  two  negatives  admissible  in  the  sense  of  a  single 
negative  ?    At  RV.  i.  165.  9,  we  read, 

dnuttam  A  te  maghavan  ndkir  nil 
nd  tvdvdA  asti  devdtd  ndutiah. 

Disregarding  the  common  old  view,  Aufrecht  (KZ.  xxvi.  611)  takes  anut- 
tam  from  dd^ann  (rather  than  from  nud)  and  renders:  *AUerdingg 
wird  dir  zugestanden,  es  gibt  keinen  unter  den  Oottern  der  mit  dir  sich 
messen  darf.'  To  do  this,  he  cuts  out  nd  and  pronounces  tml-.  Adopting 
his  interpretation  without  his  surgery,  we  find,  on  examining  all  the 
RV.  clauses  with  ndkis^  no  other  that  offers  a  more  simple  and  unequiv- 
ocal instance  of  a  double  negative  in  tlie  sense  of  a  single  negative  than 
this  one  does. 

The  following  passages,  however,  contain  what  we  cannot  well  explain 
otherwise  than  as  downright  duplications.     The  first  is, 

nd  tdih  rdjdndv  adite  kiitag  cand 

nd  'hho  agnoti  duritdm  ndkir  bhaydin, 

*  Not  him,  .  .  ,  from  anywhere  doth  sore  (duritdm)  distress  overtake,  nor 
danger,*  x.  39. 11.     Similarly  i.  81.  5.     Another  is  viii.  24.  15  : 

nahi  ahgd  purd  catidjajne  virdtara^  tudt 
ndki  rdyd  7id  evdthd  nd  bhanddnd, 

*  N^ver  indeed  aforetime  was  born  a  mightier  than  thou — no  one,  nor  in 
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wealth  nor  in  glory.'  That  the  double  nd  after  ndkia  is  not  the  general 
rule,  appears  from  viii.  24. 17,  vii.  82. 10,  viii.  81. 17,  etc. 

But  some  of  these  duplications  of  the  negative  might  be  regarded 
rather  as  matters  of  style  than  of  grammar.  Thus,  in  viii.  67. 4,  mi  su^A 
nd  sudd  utd :  nd  'nyag  tvdc  chura  'vdghdtafy^  *  Not  a  provider  nor  a  giver 
of  good — not  other  than  thee — hath  the  pious  man,'  the  apparently 
superfluous  third  nd  may  be  due  to  the  suspension  of  the  sense  in  the 
prior  pada.  So  at  x.  22. 5,  Indra  is  represented  as  having  harnessed  the 
horses  of  the  wind,  ydyor  devo  nd  mdrtiOy  yantd  7idkir  viddyia}},,  *of 
which  a  driver  cannot  be  found,  god  nor  man ' — the  god  addressed  being 
of  course  excepted.  We  may  here  assume  a  departure,  perhaps  for 
metrical  considerations,  from  the  natural  order,  ydyor  yantd  ndkir 
viddyyo  deud  nd  mdrtyah. 

The  last  instance  of  a  possible  double  negative  equivalent  to  a  single 
negative  which  a  long  search  has  revealed  is  vi.  27. 8.  But  if,  with 
Grassmann,  we  join  pada  c  with  a  and  6  (and  not,  as  does  Ludwig,  with 
d),  the  assumption  of  a  double  negative  becomes  needless. 

III.  The  negative  clauses  most  difficult  to  explain  and  classify  are 
those  with  cand.  Grassmann.  Dictionary,  s.  v.  cana,  and  MQUer,  Hymns 
to  the  MarutSf  p.  251  ff.,  have  classified  the  meanings  and  occurrences 
with  more  or  less  completeness.  The  development  would  seem  to  be  as 
follows. 

1.  [Gr's  4  and  3  ;  M's  n.]  cana=i*  not  even,  and  not :'  e.  g.  viii.  1. 6, 
mah^  cand  tvdm  pdrd  ^Ikdya  deydm,  *  Not  even  for  a  great  price  would 
I  give  thee  up.' 

2.  [Gr's  1 ;  M's  la,  c]  A  negative  with  carwi  =  *  not .  .  — (not)  even  : 
e.  g.  i.  18. 7,  ydsmdd  jrti  nd  sldhyati  yajno—vipagcitag  cand  *  Without 
whom,  the  sacrifice  does  not  turn  out  well — not  even  the  wise  man's.' 
Similarly,  i.  81.  5,  nd  tvdvdfi  indra — kdg  cand,  *  There  is  not  thy  like,  O 
Indra — not  even  any  one,'  i.  e.  *  Not  even  any  one  is  thy  like.'  (We  must 
suppose  that  the  indefinite  force  lay  originally,  as  here,  in  the  ka.)  The 
cana,  as  a  mere  rhetorical  repetition  of  a  preceding  negative,  easily  lost 
its  strict  negative  meaning  in  such  collocations,  and  became  a  mere  *  at 
air  or  'even.' 

3.  [Gr's  2 ;  M's  lb,  d.]  It  now  becomes  easy  to  see  how  oana—even 
when  detached  from  these  collocations  which  properly  include  a  negative 
—could  still  be  used  without  any  negative  meaning  :  e.  g.  vi.  26.  7,  ahdih 
cand  tdt  suribhir  dna^dm,  *  Might  even  I  attain  it  with  the  masters.' 
This  use  of  cana  by  itself  dies  out  in  the  Vedic  period,  but  in  combina- 
tion with  derivatives  of  ka  is  common  in  the  classical  language. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  (57),  the  cana  occurs  with  a  preceding 
negative  and  falls  under  head  2.  To  offset  these  are  the  cases  (29)  of 
cana  without  a  preceding  negative :  viz.  of  simple  cana,  21 ;  of  kag 
cana,  5 ;  and  of  kadd  cana,  8  In  some,  the  cana  is  unquestibnably 
negative ;  in  others,  no  less  certainly  positive.  The  problem  is  therefore 
to  dispose  these  cases  aright  under  1  and  3. 

Under  1  belong,  of  the  twenty-one  cases  of  simple  cana  as  negative, 
the  following :  five,  unquestionably,  namely  vi.  8. 2 ;  viii.  1. 5  ;  ii.  24. 12  ; 
v.84.7;  VaL7.5;  four  very  probably,  namely  i.  166.12;  162.2;  iv.80. 
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8 ;  viii.  2. 14  ;  and  three,  about  which  opinions  may  differ,  vii.  18. 9 ;  82. 
18  ;  X.  56. 4.  Of  the  five  examples  of  kag  cana,  ii.  16.  2  certainly  belongs 
here.  And  the  Petersburg  Lexicon  appears  to  be  right  in  putting  here 
all  the  three  cases  of  kadd  cana,  i.  150.  2 ;  Val.  8.  7  ;  4. 7. 

Under  3  belong,  of  the  cases  of  simple  carta  without  negative  meaning, 
most  unquestionably  iv.  18. 8, 9  {mamac  cana  with,  mamac  cid) ;  then  fol- 
low vi.  26.  7  ;  viii.  80. 8 ;  x.  49. 5  ;  and  to  these  we  may  add  i.  55. 5  and  viii. 
67. 10.  Of  the  kag  cana  examples,  i.  118. 8  and  iii.  80. 1  belong  more  nat- 
urally here. 

Too  doubtful  for  classification  is  vii.  83. 2.  Respecting  i.  189. 2  Ludwig 
has  a  full  discussion  at  iv.  194.  The  greatest  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vails respecting  vii.  86. 6.  Finally,  the  passages  v.  41. 18  and  i.  191. 7  are 
too  obscure  to  throw  much  light  on  the  subject ;  and  v.  82. 2  belongs 
under  2,  only — be  it  observed — the  na  follows  the  kac  cana,  iiistead  of 
preceding  it. 

In  the  Atharva-Veda  there  are — disregarding  the  Rik-passages— 
thirty-nine  cnna  clauses.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  without  an  accompanying  negative,  and  that  the  nega- 
tive precedes  in  every  case  but  one.  Tliere  are  only  four  instances  of 
simple  cana  without  some  form  of  ka,  while  the  Rik  has  forty-seven  such 
to  thirty-nine  with  fca. 

8.  On  the  ancient  Persians'  abhorrence  of  falsehood,  illustrated 
from  the  Avesta  ;  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  of  Columbia 
C/olle^o,  New  York  CUty. 

After  citing  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  i.  188,  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
xvi.43,  and  of  the  Old  Persian  Inscriptions  [Bh.  i.  10(34),  iv.4(34),  5(88), 
6(43).  8(49),  13(63),  14(68),  H.  17,  20-8t^e  Spiegel,  Alt-p.  Keilinschriften], 
in  r€»gard  to  the  ancient  Persians'  abhorrence  of  falsehood,  this  paper 
reviewed  the  references  to  lying  in  the  Avesta  and  sliowed  that  the  same 
thought  ran  through  the  whole. 

An  examination  of  the  following  passages,  Yasna  xii.  4,  Yasht  iii.  9, 
12,  13, 16,  Ys.  Ixi.  2-3,  xlix.  3,  Yt.  v.  92-93,  proved,  from  the  connection 
alone,  how  great  an  abomination  falsehood  was  held  to  be. 

It  was  noticed  also  that  the  very  tenets  of  the  A  vestan  belief  naturally 
led  to  associating  truth  with  light,  and  to  regarding  falsehood  as  the 
offspring  of  darkness ;  that  in  the  oft-recurring  fiend  called  Druj,  the 
sjurit  of  evil  who  harms  especially  by  deceit,  is  found  the  personifica- 
tion of  lying ;  but  in  the  adoration  paid  to  Mithra  we  have,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  the  worship  of  the  g(xi  of  light  and  truth,  Yt.  x.  7,  the 
witness  of  oaths,  Vendidad  iv.  55,  and  the  preserver  of  good  faith,  Yt. 
X.  116-117. 

The  civil  [)enalties  for  the  violation  of  the  promise  or  oath  in  Mithra's 
name,  as  given  at  Vd.  iv.  11-16,55,  were  next  examined  ;  and  the  pun- 
ishments believed  to  l)e  inflicted  by  the  god  himself  upon  those  who  had 
proved  false  to  their  pledge  (niithrodruj),  together  with  the  bt^nefits 
received  by  the  truthful,  as  described  in  Yt.  x..  were  taken  up  in  detail.  • 

It  was  shown,  besides,  l)y  mention  of  other  passages.  Ys.  li.  10,  xxxi. 
12,  xlix.  9,  XXX.  8,  etc.,  that  although  the  evil  of  false-speaking  was  rife, 
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still  there  had  been  times  when  there  was  no  lying,  cf .  Vd.  ii.  37,  Yt. 
xix.  33  ff,f  Vd.  xix.  46 ;  and  after  remarking  on  Vispered  xx.  2,  Ys.  Ix.  6, 
xliv.  14,  in  which  a  special  appeal  is  made  for  deliverance  from  the  sin 
of  falsehood,  the  paper  concluded  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
description  of  the  millennium  looked  for  in  the  Avestan  religion,  Yt. 
xix.  92-96,  lying  is  particularly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  great  evils  that 
is  to  be  overcome  by  good. 

9.  Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward,  of  New  York  City,  exhibited  a 
few  photographs  of  Ilittite  sculptures  recently  uncovered  on  the 
site  of  some  mounds  near  A  in  tab  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  They  are 
large  slabs  of  black  trachyte  in  •  low  relief,  like  the  friezes  in  the 
Assyrian  palaces,  and  represent  human  and  animal  forms  some- 
what like  those  uncovered  by  Consul  Henderson  at  Jerablus,  the 
ancient  Carchemish. 

He  also  exhibted  a  selection  of  cylinder  seals  representing 
various  types,  Phenician,  Syrian  (perhaps  Hittite),  Assyrian, 
Babylonian  and  Persian. 

10.  Hindu  Eschatology  and  the  Katha  Upanishad  ;^  by  Prof. 
W.  D.  Whitney,  of  New  Haven. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Professor  Whitney's  paper : 
The  first  recorded  view  held  in  Aryan  India  as  to  the  condition  of  man 
after  death  is  also  the  clearest  and  most  consistent  one ;  nor  have  its 
effects  ever  disappeared  in  Hindu  faith  and  practice.  It  may  be  called 
the  Vedic  view,  for  it  is  the  only  one  found  in  the  Rig- Veda,  though  the 
evidence  of  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  group  of  hymns  in  the  Xth  book. 
It  corresponds  in  general  with  that  of  many  other  primitive  races,  being 
simply  the  belief  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  a  life  of  happiness.  So 
far  as  depicted,  this  life  seems  much  like  the  life  on  earth :  like  in 
employments,  and  hence  the  burying  or  burning  of  arms  and  utensils 
with  the  corpse ;  like  in  needs,  especially  as  regards  food  ;  this  is  very 
naively  expressed  in  many  Vedic  verses,  where  the  offerings  to  the 
*'  Fathers''  are  accompanied  with  distinct  statement  of  its  necessity  as 
means  of  their  support.  The  resulting  sacrifices  continue  conspicuously 
obligatory  throughout  the  whole  after  history  of  India ;  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  objects  of  a  man's  life  to  beget  a  son  who  shall  pay  him  the 
ancestral  offerings.  This  is  sufliciently  motived  only  by  the  Vedic  doc- 
trine ;  but  it  has  long  survived  that  doctrine.  Perhaps  the  whole  his- 
tory of  religions,  though  rich  in  such  features,  presents  no  more  striking 
example  of  practices  faithfully,  stubbornly  maintained,  when  the  faith 
that  should  still  inform  them  has  disappeared. 

The  orthodox  doctrine  in  modem  India  is  also  pretty  clear.  It  is  the 
necessary  continuance  of  life  by  a  round  of  successive  births,  having  a 
retributory  character,  each  being  reward  or  punishment  for  the  deeds 
of  its  predecessor  or  predecessors.  But  this,  which  would  be  metempsy- 
chosis pure  and  simple,  is  not  left  thus ;  rather,  it  is  mixed  with  another 
kind  of  retribution,  by  heavens  and  hells ;  retributory  residence  in  these 
is  followed  by^retributory  re-birth.  There  is  no  concinnity  in  this ;  it 
seems  to  be  a  mechanical  mixture,  a  grafting  of  one  mode  of  retribution 
on  another. 
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The  element  of  retribution  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  Vedic  doc- 
trine ;  and  its  absence  is  characteristic  of  that  stage  of  development  of 
religious  belief.  Its  introduction  later  is  equally  in  accordance  with 
the  general  course  of  religious  history ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  prevailing 
shift  from  the  basis  of  nature  to  that  of  morality.  The  word  naraka 
*  hell '  is  found  once,  in  no  clearly-defined  connection,  in  the  Atharva- 
Veda,  and  a  few  times  in  the  Brahma^]Uks ;  and  Yama,  in  the  Veda 
a  beneficent  ruler  of  the  departed,  becomes  the  dreadful  judge  and  exe- 
cutioner of  later  times. 

These  two  doctrines,  then,  of  another  world  and  of  heaven  and  hell,  are 
natural  and  easily  explained  phases  ^of  a  continuous  religious  history  ; 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  them  other  than  truly  popular  in  origin, 
products  of  the  national  religious  consciousness.  But  such  can  hardly 
be  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis ;  this  seems  to  stand 
apart  from  the  others,  as  something  fundamentally  different,  and  of 
independent  origih  :  its  explanation,  in  fact,  is  most  difficult,  constitut- 
ing the  great  problem  of  Hindu  religion.  It  seems  like  a  more  individual 
product,  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  a  limited  school,  though  coming 
by  degrees 'to  be  widely  adopted.  Of  its  wide  adoption,  its  assumption 
in  a  measure  into  the  national  consciousness,  the  best  evidence  is  the 
spread  of  Buddhism,  which  (so  far  as  we  at  present  understand  Bud- 
dhism) reposes  upon  it  as  an  indispensable  foundation.  Buddhism 
stands  on  one  plane,  not  with  Hindu  religions  in  general,  but  with  the 
systems  of  Hindu  philosophy ;  all  these  postulate  the  round  of  births, 
and  teach  the  method  of  escape  from  it ;  Buddhism  having  its  own  spe- 
cial way,  one  more  human  and  more  capable  of  being  popularized  than 
the  rest.  All  alike  imply  pessimism  ;  in  the  account  of  life's  good  and 
evil,  the  evil  predominates,  and  the  balance  is  a  minus  one.  Otherwise, 
a  succession  of  births  would  be  welcomed  ;  one  would  rejoice  to  live 
again,  even  if  in  part  as  a  lower  animal,  for  the  chance  of  another 
happy  human  life ;  the  risk  would  be  estimated  as  worth  running. 
This  pessimistic  view  of  life  is  utterly  opposed  to  that  which  prevailed 
in  Vedic  time ;  nor  does  it  api)ear  possible  to  have  arisen  among  the 
masses  of  a  i)eople  which,  on  the  whole,  has  continued  through  its 
whole  liistory  to  fight  and  toil  and  acquire  and  enjoy  and  sing  and  dance, 
much  like  other  peoples  in  the  world,  as  well  as  like  its  own  ancej^tors. 

Tliis  problematic  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  first  appears  in  that 
stage  of  religious  thought  in  India  wliich  is  chiefly  represented  by  the 
oldest  Upanishads— that  is  to  say,  in  the  later  Brahma^a  period  ;  since 
no  fixed  line  of  division  can  be  drawn  l>etween  Brahmana  and  Aranyaka 
and  Upanishad.  Hence,  to  study  its  asi)ects  in  the  Upanishads  is  a 
matter  of  prime  imiK)rtance.  And  there  is  one  of  these  works  in  i)ar- 
ticular,  the  so-called  Katha-Upanishad.  which  ought  to  teach  us  more 
than  any  other,  because  it  expressly  ctmcerns  itself  with  the  question 
what  death  is,  and  what  becomes  of  the  departed.  It  is  pro]i>osed  to 
give  here  a  brief  summary  of  its  teachings. 

The  treatise  is  introduced  by  a  story.  A  certain  man.  Vaja<;rava8a. 
has  a  young  son  Nachiketas.  The  father,  in  religious  zeal,  gives  away 
his  whole  property  to  the  Bralmians— a  frecjuent  feature  in  stories  of 
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pious  chiefs.  Then  **  faith  enters"  the  boy  also :  that  is,  he  enters  into 
the  full  religious  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  thinks  that,  to  complete  the 
work  of  renunciation,  he  himself  ought  also  to  be  given  away  ;  and  he 
teases  his  father  with  the  repeated  question  **To  whom  art  thou  going 
to  give  me?"  till  the  latter  angrily  replies  ** I  give  thee  to  death" — one 
can  easily  imagine  the  equivalent  answer  of  an  impatient  and  profane 
father  at  the  present  day. 

Nachiketas  takes  it  seriously,  and  goes.  / 

It  will  not  do,  however,  for  us  to  take  the  story  too  seriously,  drawing 
inferences  from  it  as  to  the  beliefs  of  its  narrators.  It  stands  on  some- 
thing the  same  plane  as,  for  example,  the  Volkamdhrchen  of  Qrimm,  in 
which  people  go  to  heaven  and  get  in  by  tricking  Saint  Peter,  or  go  to 
hell  and  are  hidden  in  a  bin  by  the  devil's  grandmother,  and  the  like. 
Death  (mii^)  is  no  deity  to  the  Hindu,  but  only  a  personification,  like 
our  own  wielder  of  the  scythe  and  hour-glass. 

Now  the  story  plays  a  trick  upon  Death.  He  happens  to  be  away 
from  home  when  Nachiketas  arrives,  and  does  not  return  till  three  days 
later.  So  this  boy,  who  has  been  made  over  to  him  as  a  gift,  and  ought 
therefore  submissively  to  wait  till  his  master  should  be  ready  to  employ 
him,  is  all  at  once  endowed  with  the  character  of  a  Brahman  guest, 
whom  Death  has  allowed  to  wait  three  days  at  his  gate  without  receiv- 
ing any  hospitable  attention.  This  puts  Death  so  entirely  in  the  wrong 
that  he  can  only  apologize  with  humility,  and  offer  Nachiketas  three 
boons  :  that  is,  the  fulfilment  of  three  requests,  whatever  the  boy  may 
choose  to  make  them.  • 

We  expect  as  first  boon  liberty  to  return  to  the  world  of  the  living. 
That,  however,  is  not  asked  by  Nachiketas ;  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that,  as  Brahman  guest,  he  will  of  course  return  when  it  suits  him ; 
and  the  actual  request  is  the  very  superfluous  one  that  his  father  may 
have  recovered  from  his  anger  when  they  meet  again. 

The  second  request  is  absolutely  out  of  the  line  of  an  IJx>anishad,  and 
akin  only  with  the  absurd  ceremonial  formality  of  the  Brahma^as.  It 
is  that  Death  will  teach  Nachiketas  a  certain  sacrifice,  which  brings  its 
performer  to  heaven,  where  there  is  no  longer  any  fear  of  death ;  the 
secret  of  it  consisting  in  the  number  and  kind  and  arrangement  of  the 
bricks  of  which  the  fire-altar  shall  be  built.  Death  grants  his  wish,  and 
moreover  promises  that  the  ceremony  shall  be  called  nddketa  after  him, 
and  that  one  who  performs  it  thrice  shall  assuredly  reach  heaven. 
Such  a  one  is  styled  a  trindciketa  •  of  three  naciketa^s,^ 

So  far,  the  story  might  seem  only  one  of  those  in  which  the  Brahmanas 
abound,  fabricated,  often  at  considerable  length,  merely  to  explain  some 
sacrificial  act  or  name — this  time,  the  term  trindciketa.  And  it  must, 
in  my  opinion,  be  regarded  as  altogether  probable  that  this  was  in  fact 
originally  the  whole  of  the  story,  or  the  kernel  of  it ;  and  that  another 
and  later  re-working  has  added  on  what  remains,  only  thus  converting 
it  from  an  ordinary  Br&hmai^a-legend  into  something  fit  to  be  called  an 
Upanishad.  Nachiketas,  namely,  goes  on :  '*  That  question  that  there 
is  respecting  a  man  who  is  departed  :  'he  is/  say  some  ;  and  *  this  one 
is  not,*  say  some ;  that  let  me  know^  instructed  by  thee :  of  the  boons  thic 
15 
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is  the  third  boon."  The  diBcordance,  and  even  direct  contradiction, 
between  the  second  and  third  boons  is  so  palpable,  that  their  subsistence 
side  by  side  as  parts  of  the  same  original  story  seems  inadmissible. 
And  it  may  be  plausibly  conjectured  that  I'oom  was  made  for  this  addi- 
tion of  a  new  third  boon  by  leaving  off  the  original  first :  namely,  the 
return  of  Nachiketas  to  his  home. 

This  matter  of  the  development  of  the  story,  however,  is  of  only 
minor  interest.  At  any  rate,  we  have  Death  himself  placed  in  the 
teacher's  seat,  and  pledged  to  answer  the  question,  what  becomes  of  a 
man  when  he  dies?  At  first,  indeed,  he  tries  hard  to  beg  off,  pleading 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  "about  which  even  the  gods  of  old  have 
doubted  ;**  he  promises  Nachiketas  temporal  gifts  and  blessings  of  every 
kind  if  only  this  question  be  withdrawn ;  but  the  boy  spurns  them  all, 
and  Death  has  to  (apparently)  yield ;  and  he  goes  on  discoursing  in 
answer  through  nearly  a  hundred  double  verses.  And  yet  he  proves  too 
sharp  for  his  questioner ;  for  it  is  wonderful  how  little  he  contrives  to 
tell ;  and  if  the  boy  thought  himself  a4swered,  he  was  more  easily  sat- 
isfied than  we  can  be.  Death  does  not  address  himself  directly  to  the 
subject  in  hand  ;  there  is  neither  concinnity,  nor  progression,  nor  conclu- 
sion in  wliat  he  says ;  he  discourses  up  and  down  and  around  and  about, 
on  a  variety  of  topics,  only  now  and  then  dropping  an  allusion  to  his 
professed  theme.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attemping  to  give  an  abstract 
of  the  treatise,  we  may  best  pick  out  these  scattered  allusions,  arranging 
them  under  different  heads. 

First,  there  is  a  heavenly  world,  to  which,  at  death,  one  goes  as 
reward,  enjoying  there  a  happy  immortality. 

The  first  and  leading  passage  for  this  is  found  in  the  introduction  to 
Nachikettis's  nujuest  to  Ih»  taught  the  ceremony  that  takes  one  to  lieaven  ; 
and  lienco.  if  it  ronflicteii  with  doctrint^s  found  elsewhere  in  tlie  treatise, 
it  would  )mve  no  right  to  count  for  anything.  It  reads  thus  (addressed 
by  tlie  boy  to  Death) : 

i.  12.  '  In  the  lieavenly  world  is  no  [cause  of)  fear  wliatsoever ;  not 
there  art  thou  :  one  fears  not  because  of  old  age :  having  passed  both 
hunger  and  thirst,  getting  In'yond  pain,  one  enjoys  liiniself  in  the  heaven- 
world.' 

And  the  next  verse  (i.  13)  adds  :  *  They  that  have  heaven  for  their 
world  partake  of  immortality.'  Then  (i.  14)  Death,  promising  to  teach 
the  desinnl  tire,  says  :  *  Know  thou  the  attainment  of  the  endless  world, 
and  likewise  firm  standing'  {pratit<(ha  :  i.  e.  undisturl)ed  enjoyment  of 
it).  Further  (i.  17),  one  posses.siiig  the  ntn-essary  knowledge  •  gets  In^yond 
old  age  and  death '  and  *  goes  to  the  endless  ;'  and  again  (i.  1^).  •  pushing 
away  lH»fore  him  the  lK>nds  of  death,  getting  Ix^yond  pain,  he  enjoys 
himself  in  the  heaven-world.' 

But  there  are  sup])orting  expressions  also  in  the  Upanishad  proper, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  none  that  militate  against  these.  Thus  (ii.  17), 
*  knowing  that  8iip|K)rt  (the  sacred  syllable  om ),  one  is  exalted  ( mahiyate) 
in  the  6ra/i  ma- world  ;'  and  it  is  promised  (iii.  16,  17)  to  one  who  hears  or 
repeats  the  Nachiketas  story  that  he  shall  *  be  exalted  in  the  brahma- 
world,'  and  *  fitted  for  endlessness.'    Further  on  (iv.  I)  we  hear  of  'some 
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wise  man  seeking  immortality,'  and  (2)  *the  wise  who  know  immor- 
tality.' Then,  in  the  next  section  (v.  12, 13),  we  read  *  the  wise,  who 
behold  him  existing  within  themselves— of  them  there  is  everlasting 
happiness  (in  verse  18.  everlasting  tranquility),  not  of  others.'  Again, 
in  the  final  section  (vi.  2.  and  again  9),  *  whoever  know  this,  they  become 
immortal ;'  (vi.  8)  *  knowing  which,  a  being  is  liberated,  and  goes  to 
immortality  ;'  (vi.  14)  *  when  all  desires  are  let  go,  .  .  then  a  mortal  be- 
comes immortal ;'  (vi.  15)  *  when  all  the  knots  of  the  heart  here  are 
severed,  then  a  mortal  becomes  immortal :  so  far  the  teaching.'  This 
last  phrase  appears  to  indicate  the  conclusion  of  the  Upanishad  proper ; 
but  a  few  verses  are  still  added.  One  puts  forward  the  physical  theory 
(vi.  16)  that,  of  the  hundred  and -one  arteries  of  the  heart,  one  passes  out 
to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  *by  that,  going  upward,  one  goes  to 
immortality ;'  another  (vi.  17)  declares  that  one  should  know  the  inner 
self  to  be  *  bright,  immortal ;'  and  the  next  teaches  that  Nachiketas, 
having  received  this  doctrine  from  Death,  *  became  free  from  death.' 

In  all  this  is  seen  no  hint  of  anything  like  a  release  from  the  bonds 
of  individual  existence,  an  absorption  into  the  world-soul,  or  Brahma ; 
immortality  is  as  frankly  coveted  as  in  the  olden  time.  Only  it  is  no 
longer  a  universal  immortality,  but  one  limited  to  those  who  can  show 
title  to  it ;  that  title  being  already,  as  later,  sufficiency  of  knowledge. 
We  have  next  to  see  what  the  alternative  is,  and  against  whom  it  is 
threatened. 

In  the  second  section  (ii.  6),  Death  says  of  the  *  careless  youth  if>aUi)y 
fooled  with  the  folly  of  wealth,  and  thinking  **  this  is  the  world  ;  there 
is  no  other," '  that  he  *  again  and  again  falls  into  my  power' — which  of 
course  implies  a  being  bom  again  and  again.  Rather  more  clearly,  in 
the  next  section  (iii.  7) :  *  But  he  that  is  not  possessed  of  discrimination, 
that  is  mindless,  ever  impure,  doth  not  obtain  that  place,  and  entereth 
upon  «a7?i«dra.'  Here  is  the  first  occurrence  of  this  word,  later  so 
important ;  but  that  it  already  means  the  *  round  of  births '  is  plainly 
indicated  by  the  next  verse  (iii.  8),  which  says  of  the  man  who  is  the 
opposite  in  all  points  to  the  one  just  described,  that  *  He  indeed  obtaineth 
that  place  whence  one  is  not  bom  any  more.'  Further  on,  it  is' said  (iv.  10) 
that  *■  he  obtaineth  death  from  death  (i.  e.  one  death  after  another)  who 
here  seeth  [things]  as  it  were  in  separateness '  (i.  e.  does  not  recognize 
the  identity  or  unity  of  all  things) ;  and  the  next  verse  (iv.  11)  repeats 
the  same  statement,  with  the  variation  *  he  goeth  to  death  from  death.' 
And  once  more,  rather  more  distinctly,  after  announcing  (v.  6)  *  Ck)me 
now,  I  will  proclaim  to  thee  the  secret  eternal  brahman,  and  what 
becomes  of  the  self  after  obtaining  death,  O  Gautama,'  Death  goes  on 
(v.  7) :  *Some  souls  {dehin,  lit'ly  *  incorporate  ones')  come  to  the  womb, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  body  (gartratvdya,  lit'ly  *  in  order  to  body-hood ') ; 
others  go  after  immovable  [matter] — according  to  their  deeds,  according 
to  their  instruction  (gruta).*  And  then  the  teacher  flies  off  again,  to 
indefinite  generalities. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  alternative  fate,  reserved  for  those  who  have 
not  the  desert  that  should  bring  them  to  heaven,  is  a  return  to  earth  in 
various  and  successive  forms  of  being.    To  show  that  this,  however 
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dimly  conceived  and  uncertainly  stated,  is  the  only  alternative  contem- 
plated in  the  treatise,  we  may  go  on  to  review  all  the  other  passages  in 
which  death  or  its  consequences  are  mentioned. 

We  have  already  noticed  above  that  even  the  gods  are  declared  to  be, 
or  to  have  been,  doubtful  as  to  the  state  of  a  man  after  death  (i.  21) :  '  On 
this  point  it  hath  been  variously  argued  {vidkitsitam)  even  by  the  gods 
of  old  (purd) ;  for  it  is  notieasily  to  be  decided  {suvijfleyam) ;  subtile  is 
that  subject  (dharma ;  a  very  unusual  sense  of  the  word).'  This  is  not  a 
little  naive,  especially  as  put  into  the  mouth  of  Death  himself ;  what  we 
have  to  infer  from  it.  doubtless,  is  the  very  unsettled  state  of  opinion  on 
the  matter,  even  among  advanced  thinkers,  at  the  time  of  our  treatise. 
In  the  next  section  we  have  a  couple  of  verses  (ii.  18, 19)  which  are 
famous,  and  which  moreover  recur  nearly  intact  in  the  Bhagavad-Gita 
(ii.  19,  20) :  '  The  seer  {vipagcit)  is  not  bom  nor  does  he  die ;  he  {ayam)  is 
not  from  any  source  soever  nor  any  one  soever ;  unborn,  constant,  eter- 
nal {gdgvata),  ancient,  he  (ayam)  is  not  slain  when  the  body  is  slain.  If 
the  slayer  thinks  himself  to  slay,  if  the  slain  thinks  himself  slain,  both 
those  understand  not ;  he  (ayam)  slays  not,  is  not  slain."  Here  the  speci- 
fication of  the  '  seer '  as  the  one  of  whom  this  is  true,  with  the  repeated 
use  of  ayam  '  this  one '  (i.  e.  apparently, '  such  a  one '),  in  referring  to  him, 
seems  intended  to  restrict  the  statement  made  to  one  possessed  of  the 
requisite  knowledge,  as  in  the  passages  quoted  under  our  first  head 
above ;  the  Bhagavad-Gita  makes  no  such  restriction.  In  the  third 
section,  only  an  expression  or  two  are  worth  quoting :  thus  (iii.  9),  he 
who  controls  himself  'reaches  the  further  end  of  the  road:  that  is 
Vishnu^s  highest  place :'  another  way  of  saying  that  he  goes  to  the 
zenith,  or  straiglit  upward — that  is.  to  a  local  heaven  ;  and  again  (iii.  15), 
one  attaining  certain  cognitions  '  then  is  freed  from  the  mouth  of  death." 
That  the  old  doctrine  of  another  world  for  all  men  is  not  extinct,  is 
indicated  by  the  mention  in  the  last  section  (vi.  5)  of  the  *  world  of  the 
Fathers'  (or  manes). 

This  is  all  that  the  Upanishad  has  to  say  res^^ecting  death  and  the  life 
after  death.  Its  important  i>oint«  are  these  :  1.  the  continuation  of  the 
old  eternal  heaven  of  happiness  for  those  who  are  Avorthy  to  attain  it, 
such  wortliiness  consisting  especially  in  true  knowledge  ;  2.  the  absence 
of  any  hell  for  those  not  found  worthy ;  but,  3.  the  condemnation  of 
such  to  a  return  to  earthly  existence — which,  of  course,  by  contrast  with 
the  happiness  of  the  blest,  is  a  state  of  misery. 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  other  Upanishads  is  essentially  the  same  with 
this  could  easily  l)e  shown  by  quotations  from  their  texts  :  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  too,  by  Earth,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Religions  of 
India  (English  translation,  p.  78). 

11.  Rev.  John  S.  Cliandler,  a  missionary  among  the  Tamil  peo- 
ple, <;ave  some  account  of  this  important  and  ancient  Dravidian 
language,  and  also  of  a  curious  <Us('ussion,  begun  by  a  Christian 
teacher  and  now  viirorously  carried  on  by  the  heatlien,  respecting 
the  term  ^anar,  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  lowest  ^I'ulra  races.  They 
are  trying  to  establish  themselves  as  "  Dravidian  Ksiiatriyas,"and 
have  assumed  a  sacred  thread  and  adopted  some  Hrahman  customs. 
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Mr.  Chandler  also  adverted  to  some  attempts  now  making  by 
educated  Brahmans  to  reconcile  their  religion  with  modern  science. 

12.  The  Ao-Naga  Language  of  Southern  Assam  ;  by  Pcof.  John 
Avery,  of  Brunswick,  Maine. 

The  people  speaking  this  language  belong  to  the  Central  division  of 
the  Naga  tribes,  and  their  location  may  be  roughly  defined  as  on  the 
hills  forming  the  southern  border  of  the  Sibsagar  District,  between  the 
western  branch  of  the  Dikho  river  on  the  east,  and  556°  14'  N.  lat.  on 
the  west.  They  call  themselves  Ao,  but  are  more  commonly  known  by 
their  Assamese  names,  Hatigonias,  Dupdorias,  Assiringias,  etc.  They 
number  about  one  hundred  thousand.  Their  language  was  first  reduced 
to  writing  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Clark,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Union,  who  has  recently  translated,  in  Roman  character,  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  John,  and  the  history  of  Joseph  in  Genesis. 

Of  Ao-Naga  sounds,  one  misses  not  only  the  sonant  aspirates,  a  feature 
of  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages  generally,  but  the  surd  aspirates  as 
well.  There  appears  to  be  no  restriction  as  to  initial  letters ;  and  most 
occur  as  final,  though  the  vowels,  nasals,  and  r  end  syllables  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances.  The  ngr-sound,  which  is  very  frequent  as  a  final, 
seldom  occurs  as  an  initial. 

Gender,  which  is  attributed  only  to  living  objects,  is  generally  denoted 
by  sexual  names ;  but  a  feminine  suffix  la  and  a  masculine  suffix  jx>  are 
occasionally  used.  Also  the  words  for '  male  *  or  *  female  *  may  be  placed 
after  a  word  to  mark  gender.  Plurality  is  not  expressed  when  the  con- 
text shows  the  number ;  otherwise,  a  syllable  turn  is  affixed  to  the  word, 
e.  g.  nisung  *  man,'  nUtingtiim  *  men.'  A  noun  of  multitude,  as  rotig, 
nungiir,  telok,  etc.,  often  performs  the  same  office.  The  language  pos- 
sesses no  dual. 

The  case-relations  of  nouns  are  expressed  by  postpositions,  except  that 
of  possessor,  which  is  indicated  solely  by  position,  before  the  governing 
noun.     The  following  are  some  of  the  more  usual  combinations  : 

SiNO.  Plu. 

Nom.  nisung{e)  *  man '  Nom.  ni8ungtii7n(e)  *  men ' 

^''''' I  nisung  dang  I  *'^^''' 
Dat.  )  ^  i  *  to  man ' 

Inst,  nisung  age  *  by  man '  Inst.    nisungtHm  age  *  by  men ' 

Abl.  nisung  nunge  '  from  man '  etc.  etc. 

Gen.  nisung  '  of  man ' 

Loc.  nisung  nung  *  in  man ' 

Voc.  ina  nisung  *  O  man ' 

The  suffix  e  in  the  nominative  is  used  only  when  the  case  would  other- 
wise be  aiiibiguous.  So  the  accusative-sign  is  often  omitted.  Substan- 
tives take  a  variety  of  derivative  suffixes,  most  of  which  are  common  to 
them  with  verbs  and  adjectives,  since  there  is  no  complete  formal  dis- 
tinction between  these  three  parts  of  speech.  A  much-used  suffix  ha 
forms  nouns  of  agency  and  passive  adjectives  :  e.  g.  ziimbiba  *  a  speaker ' 
or  '  spoken.'    The  Lepcha  has  a  suffix  f)o,  which  has  like  uses  and  form ; 
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and  the  Khasi  uses  &a  as  a  relative  pronoun  and  adjective-fonning 
prefix. 

Adjectives  are  distinguished  by  no  formal  sign,  and  are  compared  as 
in  other  languages  of  this  family  :  thus,  the  object  with  which  another 
is  compared  is  placed  first  in  an  oblique  case,  followed  by  the  second 
object,  and  lastly  by  the  adjective  without  sign  of  comparison :  thus, 
ziungtsfidang  takum  tuliiba,  '  the  life  is  more  than  meat  *— lit.  '  to  meat 
life  great  [is].*  The  language  has  separate  names  for  the  digits  and 
most  of  the  tens.  The  compound  terms  from  eleven  to  fifteen  are 
formed  by  placing  a  digit  after  the  ten :  e.  g.  teri<imm,  *  ten-three.* 
From  sixteen  to  twenty,  twenty-six  to  thirty,  and  so  on,  a  different 
principle  is  followed  :  thus,  metaii-maberi'trokf  *  twenty-not-brought-eix,' 
i.  e.  *  the  six  next  below  twenty.'  *  Seventy '  ^s  tenem  ser  metaiif  *  fifty 
and  twenty  ;'  *  eighty '  is  lir  ana^,  *  two  times  forty.*  The  ordinals  are 
formed  by  adding puba  or  huba  to  the  cardinals  :  e.  g.  anapuba,  *  second  ;' 
numeral  adverbs  use  a  suflix  hen :  e.  g.  cwii^rrfien,  *  thirdly.' 

The  language  has  the  usual  pronouns,  except  the. possessive  and  per- 
haps the  relative.    The  personal  pronouns  are  : 

SiKG.  .  PLU. 

Dom.         oblique. 

Ist       ni       kfi  onokf  ozo,  a^en,  asenok 

2d        na       ne  nenok 

8d        pa       ba  or  pa  parenok 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  ya,  *  this,'  and  iba,  ibazi,  or  a«t,  *  that ' 
or  *  it.'  The  interrogatives  are  shir  or  shiba,  referring  to  persons,  and 
kechi,  relating  to  things.  The  same  are  also  used  as  relatives.  The 
indefinite  pronouns  are  shinga  and  kecha,  distinguished  as  above.  A 
reflexive  pronoun  for  all  persons  and  numbers  is  pel. 

The  Ao-Naga  verl>  makes  no  distinction  of  person  or  number,  is  poor 
in  mode-forms,  but  fairly  expresses  the  princii)al  relations  of  time. 
Taking  the  root  ben  *  bring'  as  an  example,  the  following  are  the  forms 
in  most  common  use  :  ni  beneY.  '  I  bring  ;'  ni  Iwndage  (or  daka),  *  I  am 
bringing'  (for  the  first  time) ;  ni  abener^  *  I  am  bringing'  (and  have  been 
doing  so) ;  ni  aben,  *  I  brought ;'  ni  benogo,  '  I  brought '  (more  remotely) ; 
nibendi,  'lam  about  to  bring;'  ni  bentnu,  *I  shall  bring;'  benang  {^d 
or  3d  i>erson),  *  bring  ;'  teben,  *  bring  not ;'  ni  benra  or  bendir,  *  if  I  shall 
bring;'  benrarigy  'if  I  shall  have  brought;'  bener^  *  bringing;'  bena, 
*  having  brought.'  There  are  various  suftixes  which  singly  or  combined 
form  derivative  conjugations  :  thus,  bendaktsu,  '  cause  to  bring  ;'  bentsu, 
'bring  for  another;'  bennii,  'desire  to  bring;'  bentet,  'able  to  bring;' 
bendaktsHnii,  'desire  to  cause  to  bring,'  etc.  The  verb  has  no  strictly 
passive  form  ;  either  the  sentence  is  so  constructed  as  to  avoid  it,  or  a 
quasi-passive  is  produced  by  a  helping-verb  and  a  verbal  adjective  in  Ihi 
or  a  verbal  root,  e.  g.  pa  ziimbiba  (or  zumbi)  aka,  '  he  was  said.'  The 
latter  form  may  also  mean  '  he  said.'  Other  periphrastic  uses  of  the 
verb  occur. 

The  construction  of  the  Ao-Naga  sentence  is  simple.  The  verb 
stands  last,  and  the  subject  genenilly  first.  Interrogative  words  stand 
at  the  l>eginning  less  often  than  in  English.     Relative  clauses,  and  all 
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expressions  standing  in  place  of  them,  precede  antecedent  clauses.  A 
common  construction  is  a  clause,  with  subject  nominative  and  verb  in 
any  tense,  governed  by  a  postposition,  like  a  noun.  The  possessor  pre- 
cedes the  thing  possessed,  and  the  adjective  commonly  follows  its  noun, 
in  which  case  any  governing  postposition  is  placed  after  the  adjective. 
Pronouns  used  adjectively  have  no  invariable  position  relatively  to  their 
nouns. 

13.  On  a  sacrificial/rablet  from  Sippar  ;  by  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon, 
of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Among  the  interesting  objects  brought  by  the  Wolfe  Expedition 
from  Chaldea  are  several  cuneiform  tablets  containing  lists  of  sacrifices 
made  to  the  gods.  One  of  these  is  from  the  famous  temple  of  the  Sun- 
god  in  Sippar,  and  records  the  offerings  made  at  that  city  in  the  third 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  The  month  and  perhaps 
also  the  day  were  originally  given,  but  only  a  part  of  the  sign  for  the 
month  has  been  preserved.  The  tablet  has  suffered  slight  damage  by 
friction  at  the  upper  right  hand  comer,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a  part  of 
the  date,  a  part  of  the  name  Babylon,  and  perhaps  of  the  name  of  one 
of  the  six  kinds  of  sacrifice  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  very  small 
fracture  at  the  lower  left  hand  corner,  which,  however,  in  no  wise 
interferes  with  the  understanding  of  the  whole.  In  the  third  line  the 
names  of  the  animals  and  other  objects  used  in  sacrifice  are  given,  and 
include  oxen,  oU,  and  two  varieties  of  birds  (elsewhere  occasionally 
mentioned  in  sacrificial  lists  in  the  royal  annals).  What  kinds  of  birds 
these  were  I  have  not  made  out,  nor  what  the  fifth  object  of  sacrifice 
was.  Down  the  tablet,  in  a  column  on  the  right,  are  arranged  the 
names  of  the  gods  to  whom  sacrifices  were  made.  These  include 
Shamash,  Marduk,  Zirpanit,  Raman,  Shala,  Nana,  Anunit,  Anu,  Bel,  and 
several  others.  In  six  columns  down  the  tablet  are  arranged  numerals 
corresponding  to  the  six  kinds  of  sacrifice,  and  showing  how  many  of 
each  kind  were  offered  to  the  various  gods.  Thus,  Shamash  received  of 
the  first  five  kinds  one,  and  of  the  sixth  kind  two.  Raman  and  Shala 
together  received  of  the  first  none,  of  the  second  and  third  two,  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  one,  and  of  the  sixth  none.  On  the  back  of  the  tablet 
are  the  names  of  four  men,  but  whether  they  belonged  to  the  priests  or 
to  those  who  made  the  offering  I  have  not  yet  determined.  Such  docu- 
ments as  this  are  worthy  of  close  examination,  and  it  is  evident  that 
results  may  be  expected  which  shall  have  high  value  for  comparative 
purposes.  Especially  fruitful  does  such  an  investigation  promise  to  be 
for  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  attention  has  never  been  called  to  this  class  of  documents,  which, 
I  should  suppose,  must  exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Assyrian 
collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

14.  On  certain  important  recent  Assyriological  publications  ; 
by  Prof.  Lyon. 

The  Zeitachrift  fiir  Keihchriftforschuiig,  under  the  editorsliip  of  Dr. 
Carl  Bezold,  has  completed  its  second  volume,  and  maintains  its  high 
rank.    In  entering  on  its  third  volume,  the  name  has  been  changed  to 
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Zeitschrift  fihr  Aasyriologie.  Among  the  most  valuable  GontributionB  to 
vol.  ii.  are  ''Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  fifth  volume  of  The  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,"  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches ;  **A88yriolO' 
gische  Notizen  zum  Alien  Testamentey^^  by  Prof.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  ;  and 
•*  Der  Nahunid-cylinder  V  Rawh  64,  umschrieben,  uberaetzt  und  erkldrt,^* 
by  Johannes  Latrille.  Of  publications  which  have  been  appearing  in 
parts,  the  Alphabet isches  Verzeichniss  der  Aasyrischen  und  Akkadischen 
Wdrt^f  etc.  by  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  S.  J.,  has  just  reached  completion,  and 
makes  a  lithographed  volume  of  1144  pages.  This  is  a  work  of  great 
industry,  representing  years  of  the  most  painstaking  copying  and  collat- 
ing, but  its  value  is  rather  as  a  concordance  than  as  a  lexicon,  because 
the  author  has  rarely  given  definitions.  As  an  appendix  to  this  volume, 
Mr.  Strassmaier  has  published  a  transliterated  Worterverzeichniss  zu  den 
Babylonischen  Inschriften  im  Museum  zu  Liverpool^  66  pp.  The  third 
edition  of  Friedrich  Delitzsch^s  Assyrische  Lesestucke  has  appeared, 
revised  and  enlarged.  The  greatest  changes  from  the  second  edition 
are  these  :  that  a  short  passage  is  transliterated  and  translated  for  the 
use  of  beginners ;  that  some  Babylonian  inscriptions  are  added,  and  also 
a  list  of  the  Babylonian  signs ;  and  that  the  book  has  been  provided 
with  a  vocabulary  of  eleven  pages,  including  tlie  most  common  words 
in  the  Assyrian  language.  This  volume  is  an  indispensable  book  for 
every  Assyrian  student.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
product  of  Assyrian  study  during  the  past  year  is  Dr.  Heinrich  Zim- 
mem's  Babylonische  BussjysalmeUy  nmschrieben,  ilbersetztj  und  erkldrt, 
Leipzig,  1886.  These  penitential  psalms,  often  agreeing  to  an  astonish- 
ing extent,  both  in  conception  and  in  expression,  with  the  psalms  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  among  the  most  imix)rtant  remains  of  the 
Babylonian  oivillzatioii ;  an<l  Dr.  Zimmern  has  brouglit  to  tlieir  inter- 
pretation a  wealth  of  etymological  material,  a  familiarity  with  the 
cuneiform  literature,  a  keennesB  of  insight,  and  a  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, which  have  rarely  l>een  equaled  in  Assyrian  study.  This  work, 
which  ^rew  out  of  Dr.  Zinimern's  inaugural  dissertation,  gives  promise 
of  the  highest  usefulness  on  the  part  of  the  young  author.  Part  I.  of 
Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele's  Babylonwvh-Assyriitchc  Geschichte  has  apj)eared, 
Gotha,  1886.  It  cov,ers  the  period  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of 
Sargon  II.,  705  B.  C.  What  the  author  considers  as  historically  beyond 
question  has  been  i)rinted  double-leaded  ;  while  his  explanations  and  his 
references  to  the  literature  are  in  single-leadtnl  type.  After  the  intro- 
duction, devoted  to  the  sources,  land  and  people.  <iivision  and  chronology 
(pages  8-99),  comes  the  brief  discussion  of  the  Old  Babylonian  Peri<Ki 
(pp.  H)0-i;U),  then  the  IMrst  Assyrian  Period  (pp.  132-216),  and  lastly  the 
Second  Assyrian  Period  (pp.  217-282).  The  last  sei'tion  will  he  continued 
in  Part  II.  and  the  New  Babylonian  Pericxi  will  he  presented.  A  fuller 
notice  will  he  given  after  the  whole  lias  appeared. 

15.  Three  Hymns  of  the  first  book  of  the  Atharva-Veda  ;  hy 
Prof.  Blooniiield. 

The  following  proiH>seil  interpretations  ixrv  founded  in  the  main  upon 
the  Kau(;ika-Siitra  and  its  commentary  by  Darila.    Along  with  a  similar 
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note  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  a  year  ago  (Journal,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
xlii),  they  are  believed  to  show  that  the  Atharvan  liturgical  literature 
aids  the  exegesis  of  the  text  more  effectively  than  is  the  case  with  that 
of  the  otlier  Vedas.  A  trustworthy  tradition,  as  regards  the  general 
purport  of  most  hymns  and  their  use  in  the  ceremonial,  appears  to  have 
been  preserved  from  early  time  down  to  the  (doubtless  late)  commentator. 
A  complete  comment  to  the  E^auQika  is  still  wanting  (see  Proceedings 
for  October,  1883  :  Journal,  vol.  xi.,  p.  clxxi) ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
evidences  of  its  value  may  lead  to  a  careful  search  for  it  on  the  part  of 
those  scholars  who  are  in  position  to  do  so  with  any  chance  of  success. 

I.  Atharva-A^^eda  i.  2.  Translated  by  Weber  (Ind.  Stud.  iv.  894),  who 
calls  it  *'  a  charm  against  colic  (Reiasen).*^  The  word  dsrdva  is  the  piv- 
otal one,  and  the  translators  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  its  value  ;  it 
occurs  also  in  ii.  8  and  vi.  44.  Zimmer  {Altind,  Lehen,  p.  892)  renders  it 
**  festering  of  a  wound  ;"  Ludwig  wavers  between  **  attack  of  sickness" 
(Rig- Veda  ui.  507)  and  *'  attack  of  cold  "  (ib.  p.  509) ;  Grill  {Hundert  Lieder 
des  AV.,  p.  14)  gives  it  as  "bad  flux"  (hoser  Flusa).  A  word  meaning 
primarily  *  a  flowing  to '  admits  evidently  of  a  varied  application.  The 
real  value  however  is  '  diarrhoea,'  which  is  quite  as  reconcilable  with  the 
etymology  of  the  word  ;  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit  terms,  indeed,  contain 
the  same  root.  This  sense  is  indicated  by  the  second  verse,  which  reads 
in  Weber's  translation  :  **  Bowstring,  twine  about  us,  make  my  body  like 
stone  so  hard."  The  verse  is  accompanied  in  practice  by  the  very  pro- 
ceeding described  in  it.  The  Kaugika-Sutra  (xxv.  6)  says  .  .  .  mufijagiro 
rajjvd  hadhndti,  *  he  ties  the  head  of  a  stalk  of  muil/a-grass  (to  the  sick 
person  ?) ;'  and  the  commentator  Darila  adds  atisdrabhdi^ajyam  dsrdva' 
qdbdasya  tadvdditvdt  *  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea,  because  the  word  dsrdva 
means  that.'  Ck)mpare  the  fourth  verse :  "  As  the  missile  in  its  (upward) 
flight  hangs  between  heaven  and  earth,  so  may  the  mu^'a-grass  stand 
between  sickness  and  diarrhoea."  The  Kaugika  goes  on :  7.  dJeftUo^ta- 
vdlmlkdu  parilikhya  (Dar.  parUikhanath  curnikaranam)  pdyayati  *  one 
grinds  up  a  lump  of  earth  from  a  field  and  a  lump  containing  ants  (?), 
and  gives  it  to  the  sick  person  to  drink  ;'  8.  sarpifd  "limpati  *  one  anoints 
him  with  sacrificial  melted  butter ;'  9.  apidhaniati :  Dar.  apdne  dhamati 
atisdrindm :  *  one  blows  upon  the  anus  of  those  having  diarrhoea.' 

Further  evidence  corroborating  the  view  taken  of  this  hymn  by  the 
Hindu  authorities  is  to  be  found  in  its  situation.  The  hymn  next  follow- 
ing in  the  Atharvan,  and  applied  after  it  in  the  Kaugika,  deals  with  the 
opposite  trouble,  constipation  and  retention  of  urine,  according  to  the 
agreeing  opinion  of  the  two  European  translators  (Weber,  ib.  p.  895 ; 
Zimmer,  ib.  p.  894),  and  of  the  Kaugika  and  Darila.  Its  opening  verse  is 
very  like  the  first  verse  of  the  hymn  we  have  been  treating :  **  We  know 
the  father  of  the  arrow.  Par janya  of  hundredfold  manly  power ;  by  this 
may  I  bring  prosperity  to  thy  body ;  make  thy  outpouring  upon  the 
earth ;  out  of  thee  let  it  come,  with  the  sound  bdV*  Par  janya  is  the 
god  of  rain ;  and  it  is  clear  that  these  necessary  functions  are  viewed 
symbolically  as  a  raining  down  upon  the  earth,  and  hence  under  the 
control  of  that  god. 

II.  Atharva-Veda  i.  12.    This  also  is  translated  by  Weber,  ib.  p.  405. 
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He  entitles  it  ''against  burning  fever,"  and  renders  the  first  verse  thus  : 
''  A  red  bull,  first  product  of  the  afterbirth,  comes  on  thundering  with 
rain,  with  glowing  breath  of  wind.  May  he  spare  our  bodies,  he  who 
tears  straight  along,  who  in  single  strength  divides  himself  in  three.'* 
He  regards  the  fever  as  puerperal,  or  else  as  that  of  a  new-bom  child. 
Ludwig  mentions  the  hymn  (ib.,  p.  343),  regarding  it  as  perhaps  against 
inflammation.  Zimmer  (ib.,  p.  390)  refers  to  it  in  connection  with  the 
word  vd,ta,  which  he  translates  "wound,"  also  identifying  vata  and 
wound  etymologically  :  vatahhrajas  **  suffering  from  wound-fever :"  he 
thinks  this  makes  the  hymn  clearer.  I  would,  on  the  contrary,  entitle 
it  *' prayer  to  lightning  conceived  as  cause  of  fever,  headache,  and 
colds,"  and  translate  thus  : 

1.  *  The  first  red  bull,  bom  from  the  [cloud-]  womb  (literally,  the  pla- 
centa), bom  of  wind  and  the  cloud  (vdtdbhrajda  emended  to  v&tabhraids : 
cf .  verse  3a),  comes  on  thundering  with  the  rain.  May  he,  who  cleaving 
goes  straight  on,  spare  our  bodies ;  he  who,  a  single  force,  divides  him- 
self in  three. 

2.  *  Bowing  down  to  thee  who  fastenest  thyself  with  heat  upon  every 
limb,  we  would  reverence  thee  with  oblation  ;  we  would  reverence  with 
oblation  the  crooks  and  angles  of  thee,  that  hast  vigorously  seized  the 
limbs  of  this  one. 

8.  'Release  him  from  headache  and  also  from  cough,  which  has 
entered  every  joint  of  him  ;  may  he  who  is  bom  of  the  cloud,  and  bom  of 
the  wind,  the  whizzing  [lightning]  (cf.  RV.  vi.  8.  8d,  vidyun  nd  damdjfot 
svibliV}.  gufmdih ;  and  RV.  iv.  10.  4c,  prd  te  divd  nd  stanayanti  pu^mdi^), 
strike  the  trees  and  the  mountains.* 

The  fourth  verse  is  of  no  significa,nce. 

Thi«  book  of  the  Atharvan  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  hymns 
containing  in  general  four  verses  each.  While  there  is  no  definite  ar- 
rangement of  the  hymns,  there  is  a  tendency  to  group  two  or  more  of 
somewhat  similar  content.  First  comes  (as  in  the  three  followfhg  books) 
a  single  hymn  of  more  general  philosopliical  character,  then  (see  above) 
two  against  diarrhoea  and  constipation  respectively,  then  three  to  the 
waters,  then  two  against  wit^^hcraft,  then  two  of  diverse  content  but 
each  mentioning  Vanina  in  the  first  verse ;  and  then  follows  the  eleventh 
hymn,  for  easy  delivery  in  child-bed,  containing  many  times  the  word 
jardyu  *  afterbirth.'  Next  to  this  is  placed  the  hymn  now  under  dis- 
cussion, doubtless  because  it  begins  with  the  word  jardyujas.  This  does 
not  imply  that  the  scope  of  the  hynm  was  mistaken ;  the  contrary  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  its  successor  is  undeniably  a  hymn  to  hghtning  ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  jardyu  offered  as  good  a  point  of  connection  (in 
the  absence  of  an  alphabetical  order — an  idea  which  the  Hindus  never 
hit  upon)  as  any  other  ;  and  they  did  not  mind  the  incongruence  between 
the  hteral  meaning  *  placenta '  in  the  one  hymn  and  the  figurative 
*  cloud-womb'  in  the  other.  But  it  is  partly  the  recurrence  of  this 
word  that  has  misled  the  Euroi)ean  translators. 

The  native  treatment  of  the  hymn  exhibits  considerable  divergence, 
owing  to  its  double  character :  it  is  a  hymn  to  lightning ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  diseases  attributed  to  lightning  present  yet  more  salient 
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points,  which  are  made  prominent  in  its  designation  and  its  ritual 
application.  The  Anukrama^  (i.  1.  7)  simply  calls  it  '^  a  hymn  to  cure 
consumption  {yak^ma :  cf.  the  word  kdsas  *  from  cough,'  in  the  third 
verse) "  ;  in  the  ganamdld,  Ath.  Parig.  84.  7,  it  begins  the  group  of  hymns 
designed  to  cure  takman.  The  Kaugika  employs  it  twice.  Once  (88. 
1-10)  it  is  used — along  with  i.  18  and  vii.  11,  which  are  palpably  hynms 
addressed  to  lightning — in  an  incantation  against  thunderstorms  {*  bad 
weather,'  durdina).  Thus,  1 :  jardyuja  iti  durdinam  ay  an  pratyuttif^ 
piati  (Darila  :  durdinam  yneghdnarh  vindgahetul^ :  tadinndgdyd  "gaxihan 
suktaih  japan) ;  2.  anvi^cam  \i4avajrdify;  8.  a^-ulmuka-ki^kurun  {JDkr.^ 
kifhkuravafy  mukhiko  kfirafy)  dddya ;  4.  nagno  laldtam  unmfjdna^ ;  5. 
utsddya  hdhyato  'ngdrakapdle  gigrugarkard  juhoti  (Dar.,  gigrupatrdff>i 
garkard  vd) ;  6.  kerdrkdv  qdadhdti  (Dar.,  kerdparni  'ti  yd  aurd^t^e putj^- 
(farike  'ti  [?  MS.  puvari-]) ;  7.  var§aparttafy  pratUomakar^tas  trili  pari- 
kramya  khaddydm  arkam  k^pram  sarhvapati  (Dar.,  evam  purvatra 
arkaih  kppraih  aathvapati :  var^end  'tipufito  var^aparitafy  .  .  . ;  gartafy 
8vabhdvajaJ^  trify  aarvatra  gatvd  khaddydm  arkasamutajdlam  (?)  prakf- 
tena  suktena  pimfikftaiii  k§ipati  gtghram). 

The  hymn  is  again  used  in  Kaug.  26. 1-10,  in  a  ceremony  which  is 
described  by  Darila  as  girorogabhdi^ajyamy  and  in  every  respect  fits  the 
definition  ;  it  corresponds  to  verse  8a  of  the  hymn.  As  it  contributes 
nothing  to  the  understanding  of  the  hymn  itself,  this  reference  may 
suffice. 

III.  Atharva-Veda  i.  14.  This  hymn  has  been  translated  by  Weber 
(ib.,  p.  408),  Zimmer  (ib.,  p.  814),  and  Ludwig  (ib.,  p.  459).  All  agree  in 
regarding  it  as  a  marriage-hymn  ;  and  Zimmer  even  describes  it  as 
spoken  at  the  end  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
present  the  first  two  (closely  similar)  versions  in  an  English  paraphrase  : 

1.  '*The  joy  of  love  and  glory  do  I  take  from  her  to  myself,  as  a 
wreath  from  a  tree ;  like  a  mountain  with  broad  foundation  may  she 
dwell  a  long  time  with  [my]  parents." 

This  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  groom,  in  the  presence 
of  the  bride's  relatives,  who  thereupon  reply  : 

2.  ''This  maiden  here,  O  ruler,  shall  be  surrendered  to  thee  as  thy 
wife ;  let  her  be  bound  in  the  house  of  [thy]  mother,  of  [thy]  brother, 
and  of  [thy]  father. 

8.  *  *  She  shall  be  the  head  of  thy  family ;  to  thee  we  surrender  her  now  ; 
long  may  she  live  with  thy  parents,  until  her  head  turns  gray  (?) "  (so 
Z. ;  **  streaming  blessings  from  head  to  foot "  W.). 

Then  the  young  husband  replies  : 

4.  **  With  the  prayer  of  Asita,  Kagyapa,  and  Gaya  do  I  tie  thy  fortune 
to  myself,  as  the  sisters  tie  the  trunk." 

Zimmer  adds :  "The  sisters  here  referred  to  can  only  be  those  of  the 
newly-married  girl."  'The  trunk,  he  thinks,  contains  the  dowry ;  and 
he  adds  further  :  "  The  prospect  of  a  rich  dowry  helped  many  a  maiden 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained  a  spinster  to  obtain  a  husband." 

Ludwig  translates  in  a  manner  essentially  the  same,  though  with 
considerable  variation  in  detail,  and  with  more  reserve  in  supplying 
pronouns  and  determining  speakers. 
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Against  this  general  understanding  of  the  hymn  stands  the  pregnant 
fact  that  it  is  not  referred  to  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  K&u^ika,  where 
five  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  marriage-ritual.  It  is,  however,  rubri- 
cated in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  book,  consisting  of  three  chapters 
and  a  half   (83-36),  and  entitled  by  the   commentator  strv-karmdf^i 

*  women's  rites  ;*  and  the.  scruple  suggested  by  its  absence  from  the 
tenth  book  might  admit  of  being  removed.  But  the  Kaugika  offers  also 
evidence  of  a  positive  character.  The  hymn  is  employed  in  a  ritual 
evidently  of  a  sinister  character,  quite  unsuited  to  the  joyous  occasion 
with  which  the  imagination  of  the  translators  has  connected  it.  Thus  : 
K&uQ.  86.  15  hhagam  asyd  varca  iti  mdld-ni^pravianda'  (Dar.  Jcrtdd- 
yavargajendukaf})'dantadhdvana'kegam  Igdnahatdyd  (D.  jvarahatdyafy) 
anustaranyd  vd  kogam  tUukhaladarane  trigile  nikhanatij  'with  the 
hymn  i.  14  one  buries  a  (her?)  wreath,  ni^pramanday  teeth-cleaner,  and 
hair,  the  ko^  (vulva  f)  of  a  cow  slain  by  Rudra  or  of  a  burial-cow,  in 
the  hole  of  a  mortar  containing  three  stones  ;*  16.  maldm  upamathyd 
'nvdha  (D.  vimathyaf  MS.  vimdhyarh)^  *one  repeats  [the  hymn]  stir- 
ring up  the  wreath ;'  17.  trini  ke^maf}4aldni  (D.  puiijakegdn)  kfr^ruiau' 
trena  vigxihya  (D.  haddhvd)  trigile  (D.  nihanti)  'gmottardni^  *  tying  sepa- 
rately three  tufts  of  [her]  hair,  [he  buries  them]  in  the  hole  containing 
the  three  stones,  above  [each]  stone  ;*  18.  athd  'sydi  hhagam  utkhanati : 

yaih  te  hhagaih  nicakhnua  trigile  yaih  catuh^gUe : 
idaHi  tarn  utkhaiidmasi  prajayd  ca  dhanena  ca, 

*  then  one  digs  up  her  bhaga  (fortune?  vulva  ?)  [with  the  verse]  **  what 
bhaga  of  thine  they  buried,  in  a  place  containing  three  stones  or  four 
stones,  that  we  now  dig  up  again,  together  with  offspring  and  wealth."  ' 

The  commentary  is  very  corrupt  in  this  passage,  and  many  points  in 
the  ceremony  are  not  clear ;  but  its  character  is  plainly  sinister.  I 
explain  the  hymn  as  a  woman's  incantation  against  a  rival,  and 
translate  : 

1.  *I  have  taken  to  myself  her  fortune  {bhaga)  and  glory,  as  [one 
takes]  a  wreath  from  a  tree  ;  as  a  mountain  with  broad  foundation,  may 
she  sit  long  with  her  relatives  {?pitc^u). 

2.  *  Let  this  girl  be  subjected  to  thee  as  thy  wife,  O  king  Yama  ;  [till 
then]  let  her  Ix?  fixed  to  the  house  of  [her|  mother  and  brother  and 
father. 

8.  *  O  king  [Yama],  this  [girl  shall  l>e]  thy  housekeep#r  ;  to  thee  do  we 
give  her  over ;  [till  that]  may  she  long  sit  with  her  relatives  (V^JiVns?!), 
until  her  hair  is  scattered  from  her  head(?). 

4.  '  With  the  incantation  of  Asita  and  Kagyapa  and  Gaya  do  I  bind 
up  thy  fortune,  as  sisters  [pack  something]  within  a  casket  {koga).'' 

The  surroundings  of  this  ceremony  iu  the  Kau(;ika  are  equally  con- 
clusive as  to  its  character,  as  viewed  by  the  authors  of  that  treatise.  It 
is  preceded  (36.  13,  14)  by  one  that  founds  itself  on  AV.  vi.  130,  and  is 
regarded  by  all  the  translators  as  a  charm  to  rekindle  the  love  of  a 
truant  husband  ;  and  it  is  followed  (36.  19-24)  by  one  attaching  itself  to 
iii.  18,  and  explained  with  equal  unanimity  as  a  woman's  charm  for 
supplanting  a  more  favored  rival. 
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I  add  the  curious  statement  of  the  Anxilcramani  as  to  this  hymn : 
nanias  te  astu  (i.  18)  bhagam  asyd  (i.  14)  iti  sukte  vdidyute  dve  dnu^fuhhe 
pratlmmam  midyutam  paraih  vdrunum  vo  'ta  ydmyarh  vd  prathamena 
vidyutam  astdud  dvitlyend  tadarthaih  yamam.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  associating  these  hymns,  nor  for  regarding  i.  14  as  having 
anything  to  do  with  lightning.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  treatise  regards 
the  word  yama  in  the  hymn  as  a  proper  name,  and  not  an  epithet 
(** ruler"  \Bdi\diger,  Herrscher]  of  the  translators). 

The  concluding  word  of  .verse  3,  gamopydty  rendered  by  Zimmer 

*  until  (her  hair)  turn  gray,'  on  authority  of  a  conjecture  of  the  Peters- 
burg lexicon,  is  in  reality  unexplainable.  The  quarter- verse,  d  gir^ndJ}, 
gamopydt,  is,  indeed,  easily  filled  out  by  reading  it  as  d  gir^andfy  garno- 
pidt ;  but  the  **  hair"  and  the  ** three  tufts  of  hair"  of  the  E^au^ika  sug- 
gest to  me  the  emendation  d  gir^ndfy  kigam  bpydt  ^  till  she  has  shed  the 
hair  from  her  head' — i.  e.  *has  grown  bald.'  Or  is  the  word  to  be 
emended  to  sanwpidt  (  \^vap  +  a  +  sam)  ? 

16.  Lexicographical  notes  from  the  Mahabharata  ;  by  Prof. 
Hopkins. 

Professor  Hopkins  had  collected  various  new  meanings  of  words 
already  treated  in  the  Petersburg  Lexicon,  and  gave  sundry  new  com- 
pound words  from  the  Bharata,  not  registered  in  the  Lexicon.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  different  numberings  of  the  different  Bombay  editions. 
The  old  numbers  are  retained  in  the  new  smaller  dictionary,  which 
makes  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  citations  from  the  twelfth  book. 

17.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Old-Indian  Sibilants  ;  by 
Prof.  Bloomfield  and  Dr.  Edward  H.  Spieker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  • 

The  problems  which  are  encountered  in  an  investigation  of  the  Old- 
Indian  sibilants  may  be  best  foreshadowed  by  the  following  preliminary 
statistical  statements  in  reference  to  the  Petersburg  lexicon.  In  it  we 
have  found  quoted  16  words  which  occur  written  in  various  texts  with 
all  three  sibilants  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet.  So  e.  g.  kj'sara  (so  the  lexi- 
con !)  *  cake  of  rice  and  sesame '  is  usually  written  in  the  MSS.  as  k^gara, 
and  occurs  also  as  kjr^ara ;  muscUa  '  pestle '  as  mugcUa  and  mu^ala ;  bisa 
Uotus-shoot'  as  viga  and  vi§a.  There  are  45  cases  (not  counting  the 
same  word  twice  in  composition,  nor  the  cases  in  which  all  three  sibi- 
lants occur)  in  which  g  and  {j  exchange  with  one  another :  e.  g.  df^dd 
and  dfgad  (rare)  *  millstone,'  pfgni  and  pf^i  *  speckled.'  Then  there 
are  88  words  in  which  ^  alternates  with  8 :  e.  g.  abhild^  and  abhildsa 

*  desire.'  ka^a,  nika^a,  and  kaaa^  nikasa  *  touchstone.'  There  are  more- 
over 68  cases  of  variation  between  ^  and  8  in  composition,  when  the 
second  member  of  the  compound  begins  with  8  and  is  preceded  by  an 

*  alterant '  vowel :  e.  g.  go-§ani  and  go-sani  *  obtaining  cattle ;'  ati- 
fdra  and  ati-8dra  'diarrhoea;'  vi'^hxdiaga  and  vi-aphulinga  'spark.' 
Finally,  there  are  about  250  cases  in  which  g  varies  with  8 :  e.  g.  ansa  and 
anga  '  shoulder ;'  agrii  and  asru  *  tear ;'  krkaldga  and  k^kaldsa  *  lizard  ;' 
pdnsu  and  pdiigu  '  dust ;'  sarhsruta  and  sathgruta  '  flowed  together  ;' 
kega  and  kesa  '  hair.' 
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These  statements  are  hemmed  in  moreover  by  certain  limitations.  It 
was  impossible  even  for  a  work  of  the  extent  of  the  Petersburg  lexicon 
to  accommodate  witliin  its  framework  systematic  statements  as  to  the 
vacillations  of  the  MSS.  ;  yet  these  alone  can  furnish  an  adequate  pic- 
ture of  the  excessive  unsettledness  in  the  use  of  the  sibilants  throughout 
the  Vedic  and  classical  Sanskrit.  The  lexicon  bases  its  statements  in 
general  upon  printed  editions,  and  is  in  most  cases  shut  off  from  an 
independent  view  of  the  materials  which  the  editor  uses.  The  editor 
alone  has  to  grapple  with  the  many  problems  of  orthography ;  these  he 
solves  and  presents  to  the  lexicon  with  varying  degrees  of  correctness 
and  exactness,  according  to  his  lights,  and  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  arouse  his  interest.  Therefore  the  study  of  the  sibilants,  or 
any  other  problem  in  consonant  phonetics,  in  order  to  be  complete, 
ought  to  be  founded  upon  an  investigation  of  the  MSS.  ;  at  least,  such 
critical  material  as  is  published  along  with  the  text-editions  ought  to 
furnish  the  ground  upon  which  the  investigation  is  to  be  founded  ;  and 
the  only  excuse  for  not  referring  the  matter  back  entirely  to  the  MSS. 
is  their  inaccessibility  and  the  enormous  difficulty  of  the  task. 

The  bearings  of  the  MSS.  upon  an  investigation  of  the  sibilants  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples :  AV.  ix.  1.  14,  and  xvi.  0.  4,  the 
MSS.  and  the  edition  of  Roth  and  Whitney  read  vahgifiya;  vii.  8.  51, 
pydgi^viaJii ;  these  are  recognized  by  Whitney,  Index  Verborum  under 
roots  van  and  pyd  (cf.  also  American  Journal  of  Philology,  vi.  277  fg.), 
as  precatives  or  si^-aorist  optatives,  vansifiya  and  pydaifimahi ;  Kau^. 
3.  8  the  MSS.  read  dgi^pate,  which  is  probably  to  be  emended  to  dsifyate 

*  he  will  sit,'  in  a  formula  in  tlie  following  passage  :  daaniyam  hrahma- 
japam  japati  brhaspatir  brahmd  brahtnasadana  dsi^yate  (MSS.  dgi^pate) 
bi'hasjKite  yajnam  gopdya  etc.  :  Maitr.  S.  ill.  1.  9  (ond),  the  MS8.  read 
gansyati  for  sath-gyati :  Kaug.  85.  19.  two  of  seven  MSS.  read  pagi-gikatd 
for  pdgi'Slkatd  '  stones  and  j)ebhles  ;'  Kauy.  88.  13,  K.  (the  best  MS.)  reads 
dgangiindm  for  dgansundm  gen.  phir.  of  dgaitsn  'desirous;'  Gop.  i.  3.  9, 
the  edition  reads  gaiHisa-uginare^H  for  savaga-ughiarqtu  :  cf.  Ait.  Br.  8. 14. 

All  these  cases  are  in  words  containing  more  than  one  sibilant ;  the 
deviations  are  due  to  a  well-known  tendency  towards  assimilation, 
which  the  sibilants  exercise  upon  one  another.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  words  in  the  language  in  which  a  sibilant  etymologically 
false  has  lirmly  tixed  itself,  and  has  been  always  correctly  explainetl  as 
due  to  such  processes.  The  most  certain  cases  are,  first,  root  gus  *dry,' 
gu^ka  'drj-'  (for  *im^ka ;  cf.  Zd.  hmka),  and  root  gun  {gi^cut)  'blow;' 
then  gmgura,  gvagru  and  gvidgru,  gagvat  (for  sa-gvat ;  aoe  Benfey, 
Wurzelle.vikon  ii.  167 ;  Orient  tind  Occident  i.  573 ;  "  Das  indo-germayi- 
ische  Thema  des  Zahlworts  '  zicei'  ist  DU,"  Abh.  d.  Oes.  d.  Wins.  xxi.  7). 
In  all  of  tliese  a  lingual  or  a  palatal  sibilant  has  attracted  to  itself  a  dental 
sibilant  in  the  preceding  syllable  :  cf.  in  general  Osthoff,  Zur  Oe^fchiehte 
lies  Perfects  im  I.-O..  p.  494.  In  no  way  different  in  principle  are  the 
cases  of  vangisiya,  pydgislmahi  and  dgi^pate  above.     The  case  of  gaga 

*  hare,*  in  which  the  original  palatal  sibilant  in  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word  has  attracted  to  itself  a  dental  of  the  following  syllable,  is  in  no 
way  different  from  the  MS.  readings  pdgi-gikatd  and  dgaiigundvi  above. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
these  assimilations  may  be  assumed  to  have  taken  place  in  words  con- 
taining more  than  one  sibilant  will  receive  valuable  help  from  such  MS. 
readings.  In  these,  such  influences  are  exhibited  not  in  a  definitely  con- 
cluded form,  but  in  the  form  of  a  tendency  ;  not  in  a  few  effects  which 
allow  us  to  guess  at  their  cause  with  more  or  less  certainty,  but  at  a 
stage  of  the  process  in  which  the  effect  is  seen  as  it  were  followmg 
closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  cause. 

The  value  of  collections  of  this  kind  is  a  twofold  one.  First,  they  are 
directly  useful  in  the  editing  of  texts  ;  we  learn  from  them  that  palatal 
and  lingual  sibilants  exercise  a  strong  attractive  influence  upon  dentals 
in  syllables  immediately  preceding  or  following,  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
emend  with  greater  confidence  in  cases  where  the  sense  of  a  passage  is 
improved  by  the  restoration  of  the  dental,  as  in  the  case  of  dsi^ate  from 
dgifpate  above.  Secondly,  we  believe  that  such  persistent  writings  are 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  infallibility 
of  phonetic  law,  which  seem  at  present  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase,  at 
least  as  far  as  non-spontaneous  changes  are  concerned.  The  AV.  con- 
tains other  «i{(-aorist  forms  in  addition  to  van^i^ya  and  py&qi^inahi  in 
which  the  assimilation  of  the  dental  to  the  lingual  is  omitted  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions :  hdtd^tam,  hdat^t^nij  hdayftUf  hdaifua  (see 
Whitney,  Index  Verborum  to  Atharva-Veda,  p.  837).  And  nowhere 
else  in  the  ^-aorist  (Whitney,  Am.  Joum.  of  Phil.,  vi.  276  fg.)  does  the 
assimilation  take  place.  Certainly  Osthoff's  first  suggestion  of  a  cause  of 
the  absence  of  the  assimilation  in  the  ^-aorist,  which  he  regards  as 
necessary  in  the  light  of  gu^ka  etc.  (ibid.  499),  becomes  improbable  on 
account  of  vaiu^ya  and  pydgi^mdhi.  In  general  those  interested  in 
the  discussions  respecting  phonetic  law  cannot  devote  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  tentative  exhibitions  of  their  operation  in  the  MSS.  :  i.  e.  to 
the  manneri  n  which  a  phonetic  law  affects  the  individual  in  the  lin- 
guistic community. 

Not  very  different  in  principle  are  MS.  readings  like  ddhaganor^ayin 
for  adhdsand-qayin  '  occupying  a  low  couch,  Ap.  Dh.  S.  i.  1.  2.  21 ;  kf^- 
ndqa  for  krga-Jidaa,  MBh.  12.  10865.  Here  the  assimilating  influence  of 
g  seems  to  operate  across  a  syllable  not  containing  a  mute  (nd) ;  that 
this  mode  of  writing  expresses  a  genuine  phonetic  influence  seems  to  us 
no  less  certain  than  in  the  preceding  cases,  although  we  have  at  hand 
no  case  in  the  language  in  which  such  phonetic  influence  has  succeeded 
in  transforming  a  word  conclusively,  as  in  gvdgura  and  gaga. 

The  Petersburg  Lexicon  explains  the  first  member  of  the  Vedic  copu- 
lative compound  guna-sirdu  *the  plough  €md  the  share*  (RV.,  AV., 
Qafikh.  Qr.,  etc.)  as  equivalent  to  vvn^  vvig  *  plough-share.'  If  this  plausi- 
ble etymology  be  correct,  then  gund-sirdu  stands  for  sund-airdu  (a  mode 
of  writing  which  is  mentioned  by  the  commentaries  to  the  lexicogra- 
phers *),  and  we  have  here  a  case  of  the  dissimilation  of  two  succeeding 
dentals  (again  across  the  syllable  nd,  as  in  the  cases  immediately  pre- 


♦  Tbe  same  commentaries  have  also  i^ndflruu,  a  mode  of  writing  which  in  turn 
represents  assimilation,  if  any  value  be  attached  to  it  at  all:  cf.  kxfanagcL 
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ceding).  This  etymology,  and  this  assumption  of  dissimilating  influ- 
ences exercised  by  sibilants  upon  one  another,  can  also  be  fortified  by 
MSS.  readings.  Thus,  Kaug.  24. 18  etc.,  the  MSS.  read  au^me  in  a  for- 
itnda  soUennis  addressed  to  a  woman,  married  or  about  to  be  married  : 
sumangali  prajdvati   sughne:   suglme    must  be   emended  to    su-nme 

*  having  a  beautiful  hair-parting.'  At  AV.  iv.  16.  7,  the  MSS.  read  i^raH' 
gayitm  for  sramayitva,  where  we  must  assume  first  dissimilation  and 
then  again  assimilation  {qraiisayitva ;  then  grahqayitvd).  Cf.  also  saih- 
grutam  and  saihgrdvayati  below. 

And  there  are  other  readings  which  illustrate  the  constant  tendency 
of  sibilants  in  the  same  word  to  influence  one  another.  AV.  vii.  5.  2, 
the  MSS.  read  susauQinas  for  sugahsinas ;  Kaug.  50.  8,  all  MSS.  have  the 
unintelligible  avascLsya,  which  yields  sense  if  emended  to  avaga^ya 

*  having  called  down  a  curse  (upon  his  enemies) ;'  Kaug.  48.  41,  two  MSS. 
read  asi^gu  for  CL^iqi^  *  desirous  of  eating.* 

We  may  turn  now  to  a  case  or  two  which  illustrate  the  bearing  of  the 
MSS.  upon  words  containing  but  one  sibilant.  We  have  mentioned 
above  the  fact  that  the  root  sru  *  flow'  occurs  in  the  form  gru.  So  the 
Petersburg  Lexicon  posits  by  the  side  of  root  1.  gru  *  to  hear  *  a  root  2.  gru 

*  to  flow ;'  it  brings  four  cases  from  the  RV.  and  one  from  the  AV. 
(i.  8.  6)  in  illustration  ;  the  case  from  the  AV.  is  a  certain  one  beyond  all 
peradventure  :  yad  antre§u  gamnyor  yad  vastdv  adhi  sarhgrutam  *  what 
has  flowed  together  in  the  bowels,  in  the  groins,  and  in  the  bladder.'  The 
lexicon  furthermore  has  grava8=/)hc  for  even  a  larger  number  of  cases ; 
then  there  occurs  the  variant  dgrava  for  dsrava  *  stream ;'  Kaug.  6.  9,  we 
have  sarhgrdvayati  as  var.  lect.  of  sarhsrdvayati.  The  text-editions  pre- 
serve the  readings  with  f ;  and  as  investigators  of  the  sibilants  we  might 
have  been  misled  into  an  attempt  at  a  phonetic  explanation,  but  for  a 
case  precisely  opposite.  AV.  vii.  66. 1,  the  MSS.  read  and  the  editors  have 
retained  asravan  for  agravaji  *  they  heard,'  just  as  they  ha.Ye  samgruf am 
for  Haj'nsrutam  above  :  ycul  asraran  pagara  udyamdnam  tad  hrdhmanam 
punar  amndn  upditu.*  Evidently  we  ouglit  to  emend  in  future  editions 
according  to  the  sense,  and  recognize  that  we  are  entitled  to  employ 
this  experience  wherever  a  change  seems  necessary.  The  gain  for 
grammar,  though  negative,  is  valuable  enougli,  for  we  have  established 
definitelv  a  tase  of  absolute  confusion  of  these  sounds  in  the  earliest 
docinnents. 

Once  more,  extended  study  of  the  MSS.  will  alone  lead  to  a  true 
estimate  even  of  the  most  persistent  modes  of  writing,  when  these  are 
in  conflict  with  othe^:  serious  considerations.  We  will  illustrate  this 
only  by  a  case  or  two.  At  Kau(;.  4.  15,  the  MSS.  imanimously  read 
vaglydn  for  vasiydn:  sa  vaslydn  yajaindno  hhavati  (in  antithesis  to 
pdplydn  in  the  preceding  sutra) ;  AV.  xviii.  4.  49,  all  MSS.  read  ixigiyas 
for  vaslya^^i  (AVhitney,  Index  Verb,  sub  voc€)j  and  tlie  same  false  writing 
occurs  elsewhere.  Kaug.  8.  10,  all  MSS.  read  vi^aye  for  vigaye  in  a 
sutra  of  such  terseness  and  obscurity  {vigaye  yathdntharam)  that  the 

*  Cf.  also  }>rasrar(ina,  wliich  according  to  the  Peterehurg  Lexicon  ip  (»lt^n 
wrilten  jna^ravana. 
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editor  would  certainly  have  accepted  the  reading  of  the  MSB.  but  for 
Darila's  explicit  gloss  of  the  word  by  aaihdeha  and  aaih^affa.  Fortified 
by  these  and  many  similar  observations,  we  venture  to  go  a  step  beyond 
the  Petersburg  Lexicon  in  our  treatment  of  the  word  kegara-kesara 
*hair,  mane.*  There  is  authority  for  both  readings ;  the  earliest  texts, 
AV.  (the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  RV.),  VS.,  ^at.  Br.,  etc.,  write  kesara, 
and  the  etymology  (Lat.  ccesaries)  points  at  first  sight  to  dental  s  not 
lingualized  on  account  of  the  r  following.  On  the  other  hand,  the  M8S. 
of  the  classical  texts  (e.  g.  Paficatantra,  Rtusaihhara,  etc.)  write  kegara ; 
and  kega  *  hair,'  kegava  *  hairy,'  kegin  *  long-haired,  are  written  with  g 
everywhere.  The  Petersburg  Lexicon  arrives  at  no  decision,  but  heads 
its  article  with  both  writings,  giving  precedence  to  the  one  with  «.  Yet 
both  cannot  be  correct,  and  we  see  reason  for  deciding  in  favor  of  kegara. 
The  considerations  adduced  against  that  reading  resolve  themselves  into 
nothing  more  than  the  readings  of  the  earlier  MSS.  ;  and  that  alone  does 
not  impress  us  sufficiently,  because  we  have  found  the  MSS.  fallible  in 
their  treatment  of  sibilants.  So  far  as  the  etymology  is  concerned,  we 
believe  that  the  writing  kegara  favors  it  as  well  as  kesara.  We  assume 
that  the  k  of  the  first  syllable  has  assimilated  the  dental  sibilant  to  a 
palatal,  precisely  as  gagd  for  ♦fcwd.  A  completer  proof  of  this  assump- 
tion may  be  reserved  for  a  future  paper.  At  present  we  would  point  to 
such  cases  as  kega  etc.,  koga  (Gothic  hus)^  gdkft  (ff/c«/)),  possibly  gakrd 
(8acer)y  and  such  writing  as  kfgara  (more  common  than  kfsara  and 
kf^ara)  ;*  the  close  similarity  in  pronunciation  of  k  and  g  is  proved  by 
cases  like  garkota  *  a  kind  of  serpent '  and  karkofaka  *  name  of  a  certain 
serpent,'  lopdgd  and  lopdka  etc.  (cf.  KZ.  xxv.  126),  and  favors  the  assump- 
tion that  k  may  have  exercised  the  same  effect  upon  a  neighboring  8  as 
g.  In  this  way  kegara  is  placed  upon  the  same  level  as  kega  etc.,  and 
the  earlier  writing  {kesara)  may  be  either  simply  a  case  of  confusion  of 
g  and  s  (of  which  there  are  about  250  instances),  or  perhaps  brought 
about  by  an  analogical  imitation  of  the  influence  which  is  always  exer- 
cised by  &n  r  following  anywhere  in  a  word  upon  a  dental  sibilant, 
which  would  but  for  the  r  be  lingualized  by  an  alterant  vowel  preceding 
it,  as  e.  g.  in  dhusara  from  root  dhvas.  The  order  of  development  would 
then  be  :  Indo-European  kaisara,  Indian  kegara,  and  finally  kesara. 

The  statements  just  made  implicitly  contain  a  programme  of  the  work 
before  us.  It  consists  1.  in  fixing  the  correct  orthography  of  a  given 
word  containing  one  or  more  sibilants  in  a  given  period ;  2.  in  describ- 
ing and  accounting  for  the  variations  by  which  the  correct  writing  is 
beset ;  8.  if  possible,  in  fixing  the  pronunciation  of  the  sibilants  at  any 
given  period  of  Indian  literature. 

The  last  of  these  tasks  presents  well-nigh  insuperable  difficulties,  so 
far  as  the  lingual  and  palatal  sibilants  are  concerned.  The  vernaculars 
have  leveled  the  diflference  in  the  pronunciation  of  these  sounds,  even 
where,  as  in  the  case  in  the  Gipsy  languages,  they  have  preserved  the 
difference  between  the  dental  sibilant  on  the  one  hand  and  the  palatal 


*  Cf.  also  ^kara  for  sUkara  (Petersburg  Lexicon  eub  voce)^  and  fttAafuipd  for 
i;:ukana8d. 
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• 
and  lingnal  on  the  other.    Etymological  considerations  are  of  oonne 
nearly  uselees  in  delicate  questions  of  pronunciation. 

Our  aids  in  this  task  in  general  are  threefold.  1.  On  the  hither  side 
we  have  the  history  and  development  of  the  sibilants  in  the  modem 
languages  of  India,  beginning  with  the  P&li-Prftkrit  dialect,  and  contin- 
uing with  the  vernaculars.  Our  task  here  is  a  comparatively  simple 
one,  because  in  general  all  these  dialects  present  the  sibilants  in  a  stage 
of  advanced  decay.  The  sibilants  in  earliest  P&li-Prakrit  times  have 
been  merged  into  the  one  dental  sibilant;  and  wliatever  differencee 
have  cropped  out  in  the  modem  vernaculars  are  new  and  of  no  etymo- 
logical value.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  state  of  things.  The 
Buddhistic  inscriptions  of  king  Agoka  or  Piadasi  follow  in  general  the 
literary  P&li  in  the  fusion  of  the  sibilants,  except  those  of  the  Kapur-da- 
Giri  version.  These  have  preserved  the  sibilants  intact  as  in  Sanskrit, 
aside  from  specialties  of  treatment  (e.  g.  (=w).  Unfortunately,  the 
material  of  these  inscriptions  is  very  small,  and,  though  it  tends  to 
strengthen  our  confidence  in  the  general  correctness  of  the  readings  of 
Vedic  and  Sanskrit  MSS.  and  editions,  it  contributes  but  very  little  in 
cases  of  doubtful  orthography. 

Somewlmt  more  important  is  a  second  document,  the  language  of  the 
Gipsies.  Here  the  palatal  and  lingual  sibilants  have  become  fused  into 
a  lingual  9,  but  the  dental  8  has  kept  itself  perfectly  clear  as  a  dentaL 
So  i^ko=QU9ka ;  fosoi^s^Qogd ;  de^ssdaga  etc. ,  but  a9-av=iuj»-dmi ;  khagt 
=h€i8ta.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kapur-da-Giri  inscriptions,  but 
little  aid  can  be  found  in  cases  of  special  difficulty ;  the  testimony  of 
both  will  make  for  conservative  criticiKm  from  the  point  of  view  of 
inner  Indian  tradition  against  testimony  from  without. 

2.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  Vedic  language  lies  the  testimony  to 
whicli  we  must  turn  for  most  of  our  information,  the  related  languages. 
This  is  eo  ipso  the  foundation  of  8uch  an  investigation  ;  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  how  instinctively  tlie  representatives  in  the 
related  tongues  of  words  containing  sibilants  are  searched  out  as  the 
starting  point  from  which  all  facts  in  the  later  develojnnent  of  the  sibi- 
lants are  to  be  traced  and  de8cril)ed. 

3.  We  trust  to  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  sibilant  witliin  the  private  life 
of  the  Vedic  and  classical  dialects  for  most  of  the  information  which  we 
hope  to  contribute  to  this  subject.  Here  is  the  point  where  least  has 
been  done,  and  here  we  must  search  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  and 
inconsisten(*ie8  which  are  left^ifter  the  contributions  from  without  liave 
lieen  exhausted.  We  have  exemplified  pretty  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
help  whicli  is  to  be  derive<l  from  within  by  our  remarks  on  the  use  of 
the  MSS.  Numerous  other  conflicrts  lx»tween  etymology  and  native  tra- 
dition will  undoubtedly  be  sol  veil  in  this  way,  if  they  are  solved  at  all. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  American  Academy  for 
the  use  of  its  assembly-room,  the  Society  a<ljourne<l  to  meet  at 
New  Haven,  Wednesday,  October  27,  18H6. 
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Proceedlnips  at  Neiv  Haven,  October  21  th.^  1886* 


The  Society  met  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  Library  Room  of  the 
Divinity  School  of  Yale  University.  The  President,  Professor 
Whitney,  being  absent,  on  account  of  illness,  the  Vice-president, 
Rev.  Dr.  Ward,  of  New  York,  took  the  chair  and  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  Professor  Lyon,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  read  the  minutes  of  the  May  meeting  and  they  were 
approved.  *  The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Van  Name,  announced,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  that  an  invitation  had  been 
extended  by  President  Dwight  of  Yale  University  for  the 
members  to  meet  socially  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  and  that 
the  same  had  been  gratefully  accepted. 

On  the  part  of  the  Directors,  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Professor  Lanman,  gave  notice  that  the  spring  meeting  would  be 
held  at  Boston  on  the  second  Wednesday  (the  lltb  day)  of  May, 
1887,  and  that  the  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretaries  were 
to  serve  as  a  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Directors,  the  following  persons 
were  elected  as  Corporate  Members  of  the  Society  : 

Prof. .  Charles   R.    Brown,   Baptist   Theological   Seminary,   Newton 

Centre,  Mass. ; 
Prof.  S.  Bumham,  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  ; 
Mr.  C.  E.  Crandall,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 
Prof.  Francis  B.  Denio,  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Maine ; 
Miss  Caroline  FitzGerald,  New  York  City  ; 
Mr.  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City ; 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Harper,  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 
Mr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Rev.  Maximilian  L.  Kellner,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge, 

Mass.  ; 
Madame  Z^naide  A.  Ragozin,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  laid  before  the  Society  a  parcel 
of  rubbings  of  inscriptions  rrom  Buddhist  convents  at  Fang 
shan,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Peking.  Under 
date  of  July  6,  1886,  the  sender,  Mr.  Rockhill,  writes  as  follows 
concerning  them  :  No.  1  is  dated  in  the  tenth  year  Ch'ien  T'ung 
of  Tien  cha  of  the  Liao  of  Kitan  Tartar  djniasty  (A.  D.  1110). 
No.  2  is  dated  in  the  twelfth  year  Ta  Ting  of  She  tsung  of  the  Kin 
dynasty  (A.  D.  1172).  No.  3  is  of  the  twentv- third  year  of  the 
same  (A.  D.  1183).  No.  4  is  dated  in  the  sixth  year  Ch'ien  T'ung 
18 
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of  Tien  cha  (A.  D.  1107).  No.  7  has  the  same  date  as  No.  2. 
The  substance  of  the  inscriptions  does  not  seem  to  be  important, 
except  on  account  of  the  Sanskrit  dhdranls  and  of  the  Sanskrit 
quotation  written  in  one  of  them.  Mr.  Rockhill  adds  that  this 
kind  of  Sanskrit  text  appears  to  be  the  only  one  now  obtainable 
in  or  about  Peking ;  and  that  he  hopes  to  ascertain  later  on 
whether  there  may  not  be  something  of  interest  at  Wu  t'ai  shan, 
the  oldest  sanctuary  in  Northern  Chma. 

t 

Protap  Chandra  Roy,  in  a  letter  dated  Calcutta,  July  17,  1886, 
describes  the  way  in  which  the  Hindus  study  their  great  Epic. 
Whenever  the  Bharata  is  read,  it  is  read  to  a  group  of  hearers. 
Tlie  professional  reciters,  who  are  all  Brahmans,  read  the  poem 
to  larger  audiences.  They  who  read  are  called  pathakas.  Side 
by  side  with  them  sit  the  dharakas  [*  supporters  '1,  whose  business 
it  is  to  correct  the  pathakas.  Generally  it  tal^es  about  three 
months  to  complete  the  recitation  of  the  entire  Maha  Bharata. 
[Leaving  out  the  Harivan^a,  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  thousand  couplets  a  day.]  Both  *  readers '  and  *  supporters ' 
arc  handsomely  paid  by  those  in  whose  houses  the  recitations  are 
given.  And  throughout  the  entire  period,  Brahmans  are  sumptu- 
ously fed  every  day,  and  are  rewarded  with  the  daksind^  which 
varies  from  a  four-anna  bit  to  a  rupee  [about  twelve  to  fifty  cents]. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  a  large  number  of  persons, 
chiefly  Brahmans,  are  fed,  and  large  gifts  are  made  to  them. 
There  is  another  class  of  men  called  kathakas,  who  -sing  the 
Bhurata,  draw  "  bumper  "  audiences,  and  receive  larger  remunera- 
tion. Sometimes  the  pathakas  recite  the  poem  in  the  morning 
and  the  kathakas  sing  it  in  the  afternoon,  the  audience  of  the 
former  being  a  learned  one  and  that  of  the  latter  a  miscellaneous 
one. 

Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  through  Mr.  Van  Name,  lays  before 
the  Society,  with  a  recjuest  for  suggestions,  a  scheme  for  founding 
a  School  of  Biblical  Archaeology  and  Philology  in  the  East.  The 
plan  is  soon  to  be  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  Preshi/terian  Review 
by  Rev.  Henry  W.  Hulbert,  now  studying  at  Beirfit,  where  the 
school,  if  established,  would  probably  be  located. 

The  Society  now  proceeded  to  the  hearing  of  coniniunications. 

I .  On  the  Syriac  part  of  the  Chinese  Nestorian  Tablet  ;  by 
Prof.  I.  H.  Hall,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  Yorlc 
Citv. 

In  some  quarters  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  draw  in  question  the 
veracity  of  the  old  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Nestorian  tablet ; 
particularly  of  that  part  which  gives  the  names  of  seventy  preachers  of 
the  gospel.  The  reason  for  this  doubt  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
impressions  brought  to  America  omit  those  names.  But  on  comparing 
the  various  impressions,  scarcely  any  two  are  of  equal  extent,  each 
omitting  some  part  of  the  stone.  Thus  there  are  two  in  the  librar}'  of 
the  Auburn  Tlieological  Seminary,  each  partial,  and  each  supplying 
defects  of  the  other  ;  one  at  New  Haven,  sliowing  more  tlian  one  of  the 
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Auburn  impressions,  but  less  than  the  other ;  one  in  the  Bible  House  at 
New  York,  showing  less  than  any  of  those  just  mentioned ;  one  at  Beloit 
College,  showing  more  than  any  of  them  ;  and  so  on. 

To  one  who  studies  the  literature  of  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  old  writers  were  in  the  main  correct,  and  that  the  seventy 
names  are  there.  For  instance,  in  J.  S.  Assemani*s  BMiotheca  Orient- 
aliSy  tom.  ii.,  pars  iii.,  p.  Dxxxvm.  ff.,  the  author  states  that  he  used 
two  impressions  of  the  stone  {Ex  Archetypo  deaumpta  exempla  duo 
cofisului),  one  of  which  was  made  {impressum)  before  the  year  1631,  and 
the  other  sent  by  P.  Couplet  with  many  Chinese  books  to  Pope  Innocent 
XI.  But  in  the  latter  desiderantur  Syriaca  nomina  septuaginta  prce- 
conum  Evangeliij  quce  in  altero  ad  margineni  impressa  conspiciuntur. 

All  the  impressions  in  America  have  been  like  this  last ;  that  is,  they 
lacked  the  edges  of  the  stone,  on  which,  according  to  all  the  accounts, 
from  Athanasius  Kircher  and  Andreas  Muller  down  to  Dr.  8.  Wells 
Williams,  are  to  be  found  the  seventy  names  in  Syriac.  But  within  a 
few  weeks  an  impression  has  come  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  which 
not  only  shows  the  complete  face  of  the  stone,  but  one  of  the  sides 
complete,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  other  side.  Rev.  C.  (Goodrich,  a 
missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  who  has  seen  the  stone,  thinks  it  con- 
tains the  entire  inscribed  portion.  This  impression  was  obtained  on  the 
16th  of  June,  1886,  by  Mr..  J.  Thome,  a  well-known  colporteur  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  From  all  considerations  that  appear  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  this  impression  must  be  much  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  consulted  by  any  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  it.  It  shows 
a  number  of  diacritic  points,  and  marks  of  punctuation,  which  could 
not  have  been  seen  by  Assemani;  and  the  impression  enables  me  to 
correct  a  number  of  mistakes  of  both  Assemani  and  Kircher ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  decide  between  the  two  when  they  differ. 

Unfortunately,  the  side  on  which  most  of  these  seventy  names  occur 
is  disfigured  by  a  late  Chinese  inscription,  which  cuts  into  the  Syriac 
and  the  old  Chinese  in  places,  and  commemorates  the  setting  up  of  the 
stone  in  1859,  in  the  position  stated  by  Dr.  Williams  in  The  Middle 
Kingdom.  But  this  new  inscription  rarely  interferes  with  the  reading 
of  the  Syriac,  making  hopeless  only  one  of  the  seventy  names,  and  that 
one  about  which  Kircher  and  Assemani  differ. 

Whether  the  extra  twenty-four  names  which  Kircher  gives  in  his 
Ptodronius  Coptiis  exist  on  that  part  of  the  stone  which  the  Bible  House 
impression  does  not  cover,  or  whether,  as  Assemani  maintained,  Kircher 
forged  them,  cannot  be  said.  But  the  twenty-four  names  read  as  if 
Kircher  had  made  a  double  copy  of  part  of  the  inscription,  and  got  his 
two  sets  of  notes  confused. 

In  this  summary  only  a  few  points  of  the  communication  can  be 
noticed.  The  chief  errors  in  Assemani's  reading  of  the  Syriac  are  here 
given ;  reference  to  Assemani  being  made  by  his  **  Classes,'*  on  pp. 
DXUI.  to  DXLVI.,  in  the  volume  and  part  above  mentioned,  which 
include  all  that  is  on  the  impression  of  the  edges  of  the  stone.  The 
impreasion  of  the  face  of  the  stone,  given  by  Assemani,  ubi  supra,  pp. 
pxLvm.  to  DL.,  can  be  compared  on  many  of  the  impressions, 
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CloBsis  L  No.  8,  Assemani  iftinfll  il  (Isaac),  wrong  for  iMUftAl 
(Ephraim).    No.  9,  Assemani  iMtifll  »2  (Isaac),  wrong  for  yiSl2  (Abi). 

Classis  IL  No.  1,  Assemani  JJLBl  ('*Acacius"),  wrong  for  ifl^f^^T 
(Bakus,  or  Bacchus) ;  also,  Assemani  wrongly  has  a  O  {waw)  prefixed  to 
the  last  word ;  and  he  has  the  same  mistake  with  the  last  word  of  No. 
2.  No.  5,  Assemani  wrongl/  2i*9L*ftO  for  &SJOff.  No.  6,  Assemani 
wrongly  b^  i<ft  i  for  i(8l>lrf<0iii :  that  is,  has  the  form  Ytihanan  instead 
of  Yohannea;  also  wrongly  li*^ftO  for  2)^0. 

Classis  III.  No.  8,  Assemani  wrongly  iA*10b*2  {Yoannes),  for 
iJ0b,i2  (Job).  In  this  instance  Kircher  is  right.  No.  18,  Assemani 
wrongly  fcil^^Oi  i  (John),  for  ijinflil  (Noah).  In  this  instance  also 
Kircher  is  right. 

Classis  IV,  No.  1.  In  this  instance  it  is  impossible  to  decide  between 
Kircher  and  Assemani,  for  the  new  Chinese  inscription  has  mutilated 
the  letters  too  badly.    Nos.  4  and  7,  Assemani  wrongly  ^aJtt  for  &ato. 

Classis  V,  No.  2,  Assemani  wrongly  wftJ^  for  9M ;  and,  what  is 
more  important,  wrongly  ^Xftkl^M^  (of  SinistAn,  i.  e.  of  China),  for 
?tl>flf^/^Vv7^>Bl  (Shlangtsd).  It  is  astonishing  that  he  should  make  such 
a  blunder,  for  the  **of  Sinistan**  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  inscription, 
on  the  face  of  the  stone.  No.  '8,  Assemani  wrongly  ^ftV  iS\^  for 
1  rlfV -Ti^:  and  wrongly  omits  the  connecting  prefix  waw  of  the  last 
word,  materially  changing  the  sense.  No.  11.  Assemani  wrongly  omits 
the  word  at  the  end,  2S0O. 

Classis  VI.  No.  1,  Assemani  wrongly  ^*-*ff  (priest),  for  jlOblD 
(canon).  Nos.  2  and  8,  Assemani  wrongly  adds  236>yiD  (there  never 
could  have  been  any  such  word  on  the  stone,  for  the  old  Chinese  fills 
the  place).  No.  7,  tftlA^JXP  9JKI  (Mar  Sergius),  is  the  correct  reading ; 
Assemani  and  Kircher  are  botli  wrong ;  the  first  reding  igOidiVii 
(Jacob),  the  second  reading  kaUOQu*  9kM  (Mar  Joseph).  No.  10,  Asse- 
mani wrongly  1*^2  (Elias).  for  X^bj^f  (Zecharias).  No.  12,  Assemani 
wrongly  iOOudLdOhd  (Cyriacus),  for  ifflO^tl  (Bakus,  or  Bacchus). 

Classia  VII.  No.  1,  Assemani  omits  a  yud  after  the  rish,  in  the  name. 

The  corrections  to  be  made  in  Assemani  and  Kircher's  representation 
of  the  face  of  the  stone  are  mucli  less  considerable. 

Other  matters  of  the  communication,  liistorical,  descriptive,  geo- 
grapliical,  bibliographical,  and  palaeographical,  are  omitted  here  for  the 
sake  of  brevity.  The  full  communication,  when  printed,  will  contain 
also  the  complete  Syriac  text  of  the  stone. 

!>.  On  a  newly  discovered  Syriac  Manuscript ;  by  Prof.  Hall. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  a  manuscript  in  Ancient  Syriac  was 
foimd  in  a  church  in  the  village  Minganish  in  Tiary  (in  K{lrdist4n), 
and  copied  by  Rabban  Yonan  (^Qb*  k9ft,  Rabban  Jonah),  the  only 
remaining  Nestorian  monk  of  the  village.  The  copy  was  brought  to 
Umif  (Oroomiah)  in  1885,  by  Kasha  Oshana  (?lVT02  lUI,  Priest 
Osha'ha,  or  Ausha'na).  who  has  been  engaged  with  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
liabaree  in  revising  the  Modern  Syriac  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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Other  copies  were  then  taken  from  the  original,  among  which  mine  was 
made  by  David  of  Targawar,  the  son  of  Deacon  Jacob,  during  the  present 
year,  for  Rev.  Mr.  Labaree,  and  by  the  latter  transferred  to  me.  The 
original,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  LAbaree,  is  at  Kochannis  in  Killrdist&n, 
the  seat  of  the  patriarchal  residence,  and  is  the  property  of  the  patri- 
arch (as  a  corporation  sole).  The  present  patriarch  is  Mar  Simon 
(^.^JkMLX  iii*9M),  but  the  literary  man  or  scribe  in  charge  is  the  patri- 
arch's secretary,  Rabban  Yonan,  above-named.  I  think  that  the  first 
intelligence  brought  to  America  respecting  the  manuscript  was  sent  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Shedd,  one  of  our  missionaries  in  Persia.  It  awakened 
great  interest  among  the  Nestorians ;  and  a  translation  of  it  into  Modem 
Syriac  was  made  orally  by  Kasha  Oshana,  put  into  writing  by  Mr. 

Shedd,  and  published  in  the  &OfM  liLftOff  ('Rays  of  Light'),  a 
monthly  published  by  the  mission  at  Oroomiah  ;  the  translation  being 
spread  through  eight  numbers,  from  Keri  J.,  i.  e.  Autumn  I.,  or  Tishri 
I.,  October,  1885,  to  lyyar,  or  May,  1886.  The  original  is  said  to  be  a 
quarto  of  about  160  pages.  My  copy  is  a  quarto  of  128  pages,  the  written 
part  of  the  page  6^x4^  inches  in  dimension,  and  18  lines  to  the  page ; 
the  writing  beautiful  Nestorian,  very  fully  pointed. 

The  Syriac  title  of  the  manuscript  is  2oO^]90P  k#9Jto^  2/MVXX 
Uftal,  IftOSJO  2M0^  ^^?^  -  l^^X^Mf  VA^^ihJA  that  is.  His- 
tory  of  Mar  Yawallaha  (or,  in  Jacobite,  Yaballaha),  catholic  [patriarch] 
of  the  East,  and  of  Rabban  Sauma,  general  bishop  (or,  deputy  general, 
or  vicar  general).  No  date,  and  no  author's  name,  appears ;  nor  have 
the  American  missionaries  any  clue  to  the  date  of  the  original  manu- 
script at  Kochannis.  But  the  first  writer  or  author  was  plainly  both 
contemporary  and  native,  or  to  the  manner  bom  ;  and  since  the  latest 
date  mentioned  in  the  MS.  is  Nov.  15,  1629  of  the  Selucid  era,=A.  D. 
1817,  we  have  a  pretty  good  approximation  to  the  date. 

Not  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  historical  connections  of  this  MS. 
with  other  literature,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  unique  in  presenting  the 
matters  from  a  Nestorian  standpoint,  besides  containing  a  number  of 
matters  not  elsewhere  related.  Yawallaha  (Jaballaha)  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  Assemani's  Btbliotheca  Orientalise  as  are  others  of  the  same 
name.  On  p.  620  of  tom  iii.,  pars.  1.,  he  is  set  down  as  the  82d  in  Asse- 
mani's  list  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Chaldeans  or  Nestorians,  compiled 
from  ''Mari,  Amro,  Bar-hebrseo,  et  aliis."  Assemani  elsewhere  calls 
him  Jaballaha  III.  Our  MS.  covers  about  the  entire  period  of  the  patri- 
archate of  Jaballaha,  as  Assemani  gives  it ;  and  his  dates  agree  pretty 
closely  with  those  of  the  MS.  Assemani,  however,  gives  the  date  of  his 
death  as  the  end  of  Saturday  before  the  8d  Sunday  of  Church  dedication, 
the  18th  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks  1629.  This  MS.  there- 
fore laps  over  the  death  of  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus,  and  furnishes  a  par- 
allel document  with  his  chronicles.  The  Syriac  scholar  will  inmiediately 
see  in  how  many  interesting  directions  its  connections  lead,  and  of  how 
great  value  it  is. 

The  introduction  and  title  are  in  the  usual  style  of  Syrian  authors. 
Then  follows  an  essay  in  the  missionary  spirit  and  view ;  for  the  further- 
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ance  of  which  the  author  writes  the  events  he  treats  of,  **'  everTthing 
just  as  it  was/* 

First  is  the  story  of  Rabban  Sauma ;  then  the  early  history  of  Mar 
Tawallaha ;  then  the  journey  of  the  two  westward.  The  original  start 
of  Mar  Yawallaha  was  from  his  native  place  K(^hang,  in  the  East,  and 
was  made  with  a  view  to  becoming  an  ecclesiastic.  Fifteen  days'  travel 
brought  him  to  Rabban  Sauma,  whose  disciple  he  became.  After  three 
years*  service  he  became  very  eager  to  go  westward,  and  to  visit  the 
shrines  of  the  martyrs  and  Jerusalem.  After  much  persuasion  he 
induced  Rabban  Sauma  to  go ;  and  the  two  gave  all  they  had  to  the 
poor,  and  started,  though  not  without  much  opposition. 

The  narrative  is  interesting.  They  pass  the  city  Tangdt,  the  country 
of  Ldttin,  thence  to  Kashgar,  to  the  city  Tleos,  and  to  a  church  called 
Mar  Zion  near  the  city  T(ls.  Thence  to  Azerbaijan  and  to  Baghdad. 
Thence  they  go  to  Marga,  to  Beth  Gku-ma,  to  Arbil,  to  Mosul,  to  Singara, 
Nisibin ;  to  the  island  of  Beth  Zodai ;  visiting  shrines  everywhere. 
After  some  retracing  of  steps  and  some  trouble,  they  obtain  from  King 
Abaka  permission  to  go  to  Jerusalem. 

On  the  journey  Mar  Yawallaha  (formerly  Mark,  son  of  Beni-el)  is 
nukde  Metropolitan  of  Katai  and  Aung,  and  Sauma  is  made  deputy  of 
the  churches.  Detained  by  a  war.  Mar  Yawallaha  has  remarkable 
dreams  and  adventures,  and  finally  is  ordained  patriarch  at  the  church 
Kuka,  near  Baghdad,  on  Saturday,  24  November,  1598  of  the  Greeks 
(A.  D.  1281).  This  date,  as  well  as  the  main  history,  agrees  with  Asse- 
mani's  account,  so  far  as  the  two  are  parallel,  except  that  Assemani 
gives  the  day  as  Ist  Sunday  of  Dedication  of  a  church— i.  e.,  that  whose 
antiphon  and  lessons  have  that  reference.  At  that  time  Mar  Yawallaha 
was  37  years  old. 

After  many  adventures  he  came  to  Oroomiah,  and  thence  to  Maraga. 
Under  Kinp;  Argoun,  he  rebuilt  hLs  church  at  Maraga,  and  cloisters  for 
himself  also.  Argoun  proposed  to  conquer  Syria  and  Palestine  if  the 
Western  Christians  would  join  him  :  and,  after  consulting  Mar  Yawal- 
laha, sent,  on  the  latter's  recommendation,  Rabban  Sauma  as  ambassa- 
dor to  the  ix)pe  and  the  kings  of  the  West,  providing  him  liberally  with 
supplies,  and  presents  for  the  Western  powers. 

Rabban  Sauraa's  journey  then  takes  place.  He  goes  by  the  Black  Sea 
to  Constantinople,  and  is  received  with  great  honor  by  the  Greek 
emperor.  Is  much  impressed  with  Santa  Sophia,  and  other  things 
beyond  his  power  of  expression.  He  sails  to  Naples,  goes  thence  to 
Rome,  and  m(H»ts  the  cardinals— the  pope  having  recently  died.  From 
Rome  to  *'Tuzaban''  (Tuscany?),  thence  to  Genoa,  thence  through  a 
country  called  Unbar  to  Paris,  thence  (apparently)  to  England,  or,  at 
least,  20  days'  journey  to  the  king  of  England.  Thence  to  the  city  of 
Giwa,  in  winter,  where  things  were  green  all  the  year  :  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  met  the  po|>e,  transacted  his  business,  and  returned  to  King 
Argoun,  by  the  same  route  by  which  he  came.  This  was  in  the  year  of 
the  Greeks  159S=A.  D.  1287. 

The  rest  of  the  manuscript  is  taken  up  with  chronicles  of  the  years 
ftoro  loW  (A.  D.  1288)  to  1623  (A.  D.  1312),  giving  accounts  of  matters 
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among  the  Nestorians.  The  death  of  Rabban  Sauraa  occurred  in  1<M)5 
(A.  D.  1294) ;  and  the  death  of  Mar  Yawallaha  is  mentioned,  as  above 
stated,  as  occurring  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks  1629.  The  MS.  agrees 
with  Assemani  within  tipo  days  respecting  this  date  :  **  And  he  departed 
the  night  of  Sunday  of  Q^tln  yiifcnlT  2M  [the  words  that  begin 
the  ritual  of  that  day],  on  the  15th  of  the  latter  Tishri "  [November], 

In  this  sketch  it  is  impossible  to  hint  at  the  interesting  and  valuable 
matter  of  the  narrative.  But  the  MS.  is  in  every  way  worth  publishing 
entire. 

3.  Some  Arabic  proverbs ;  collected  by  Mr.  James  Richard 
Jewett,  Fellow  of  Harvard  College,  now  studying  in  Syria. 

Mr.  Jewett  has  collected  three  or  four  hundred  proverbs  in  the 
common  dialect  ;*  and  of  these  he  sent  fifty,  from  Aleih,  September  2, 
1886.  Some  of  those  which  he  sent  have  been  omitted,  because  they  are 
given  by  Khouri  or  by  Landberg. 

1.  rdJi  el  lym&r  fyatta  yesta'tr  qurUn,  r^  bela  dcenain,  '  The  ass  went 
to  borrow  horns ;  he  came  back  without  ears.*  Used  of  one  who  loses 
what  he  already  has  in  the  effort  to  get  more. 

2.  kuU  ma  jit  btdktd  fdiyyib.  *  The  hungrier  you  are,  the  better  you 
will  eat.' 

8.  7nin  qiUcet  d  chH  Seddu  'cU  kUdb  surHtj,  .  *  From  lack  of  horses  they 
fasten  saddles  on  the  dogs.'     *al  is  for  'ala  7. 

4.  ed  dik  'dlamu  mezbUtu,    *  The  cock's  world  is  his  dunghill.' 

5.  rcekkcebndk  toardnUj  meddit  idoek  'al  churj,  *  We  mounted  you 
behind  us  and  you  have  stretched  your  hand  to  the  saddle-bag.'  Applied 
to  one  who  has  repaid  kindness  with  treachery. 

6.  ill  btj^ff,  Z*  b^n  el  'urdn  beddu  ya'wir  'ainu,  *  He  who  goes  among 
the  one-eyed  must  blind  his  eye,'  i.  e.  render  himself  one-eyed,  ill  for 
ill^i.    When  you  go  to  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do. 

7.  'aUemn&k  eS  S^dt,  sdtxxqtna  'cU  bCih.  *  We  taught  you  begging  (and) 
you  have  outstripped  us  to  the  doors '  (and  thus  deprived  us  of  what  we 
might  get ;  for  when  we  go  to  any  house  begging,  you  have  been  there 
before  us,  and  now  we  get  nothing).  Applied  to  one  who  uses  assistance 
given  by  another  to  that  other's  disadvantage.    bUb  plural  of  bdb, 

8.  ill  byifytdj  lil  kelb  biqulluh  ya  lydjj  keJb,  *  He  who  needs  a  dog  says 
to  him,  **  Mr.  Dog." '  Applied  in  case  a  man  **  having  an  axe  to  grind  " 
uses  a  little  flattery.  I^djjt  *  pilgrim,'  is  a  title  of  respect  given  to  those 
who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

9.  iU  bUd'ib  el  quft  beddu  yHqa  charamUu.  *  He  who  plays  with  the 
cat  will  get  its  scratches.' 


♦Transliteration.     t=  ;  ^  =  A;  ^  =  ch;  3=(i;  jji=:5;  j^  =  f;  fjo^d; 

ia  =  t;  i>  =  *;  P  =  %*  P  =9^i  o  —  ?•  '^*®  *  designates  a  sound  like  that 
in  Rnglisli  hat ;  and  o^  a  sound  like  that  in  German  Vdier,  A  macron  over  a 
vowel  denotes  a  long  sotmd ;  a  circumflex  denotes  a  long  and  accented  one.  And 
a  is  always  to  be  understood  as  long  and  accented,  as  if  nmrked  with  a 
circumflex. 
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10.  la  afyid  byiSteri  semek  bil  mot,     *  No  one  buys  fish  in  the  water.* 

11.  iSbi'  kelbcek  yahmi  ddrcek  jautmvi^  bisscek  ydkul  fdrcek.  'Satisfy 
your  dog,  he  will  defend  your  house.  Starve  your  cat,  she  will  eat  your 
mouse.'  ^ 

12.  qdlu  lid  dtk  ^,  qdl  kuU  H  bwaqtu  mUfy.  *  They  said  to  the  cock, 
**  Crow."    He  said,  *'  Everything  is  good  in  its  time."  * 

13.  min  chaufu  min  es  suchn  ^dr  yinfuch  'al  leben.  *  From  his  fear  of 
heat  he  began  to  blow  on  the  leben/  Leben  is  a  preparation  of  milk 
much  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  well  as  by  many  Europeans  residing 
in  Syria.  It  is  prepared  by  putting  some  fermenting  substance  in  sweet 
milk.  It  looks  like  our  curds,  but  is  quite  a  different  thing.  It  is  always 
most  refreshingly  cool ;  hence  the  proverb. 

14.  harab  min  ed  dubb,  waqa'  fl  'Ijiibb,  *  He  fled  from  the  bear,  (and) 
fell  into  the  well.*    Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

15.  min  ed  delft  li  taJ^t  el  mizrdb.  *From  the  drops  (to)  under  the 
spout.'  By  delft  is  meant  the  water  which  trickles  down  through  the 
earthen  roofs  after  or  during  a  rain.  The  mizrdb  is  a  wooden  spout  two 
or  three  feet  long  set  in  the  edge  of  the  roof  to  drain  off  the  water  from 
the  roof,  and  send  it  away  from  the  foundations  of  the  house  when  it 
rains.  The  meaning  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  proverb.  In 
seeking  to  avoid  a  few  drops  one  sometimes  gets  a  thorough  drenching. 
Given  by  lOiouri  and  by  Landberg. 

16.  zaivwajt  binti  lachlu^  min  boMha^  ijitni  u  arba'  min  wardha.  *  I 
married  off  my  daughter  to  get  rid  of  the  care  (trouble)  of  her,  she  came 
to  me  and  four  behind  her.'    lachlu^  for  li  achln§. 

17.  ma  ft  dibs  ilia  ft  Ba'albek  ?  '  Is  there  no  molasses  except  in  Baal- 
bek ?'  Diba  is  the  name  of  the  molasses  made  from  grapes  for  which 
Baalbek  is  famous,    ft  means  *  there  is.' 

18.  mljthdd  H  mMrH?  'A  beggar  and  making  conditions?'  Beggars 
shouldn't  he  choosers. 

19.  mitl  hmdr  ez  zayydt  kiill  ma  nadahn  sdlibu  byilqaf.  'Like  the 
oil-seller's  donkey,  the  more  his  master  calls  liim  the  more  he  stops.' 

20.  tocekka^l  el  quft  bil  jibndt.  •  He  put  the  rat  in  charge  of  the 
cheeses.'    Same  meaning  as  in  No.  21. 

21.  mitl  illi  bhvce/kkil  ed  dubb  bil  kcerm.  *  Like  the  man  who  puts  the 
bear  in  charge  of  the  vineyard.'  Bears  are  fond  of  grapes  and  make 
ravages  in  vineyards. 

22.  ta  ysib  el  ghrdb.     *  Till  the  crow  grows  white.' 

23.  il  ddi  tiqfa'  charazit  il  Mr.  '  Custom  cuts  througli  the  curbstone 
of  the  well.'  That  is,  a  groove  is  worn  in  the  curb  of  a  well  by  repeat- 
edly drawing  up  water  and  dragging  the  rope  over  the  stone.  The 
charazi  is  a  large  stone  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  well  and  has  a  round 
hole  in  it  through  which  buckets  are  let  down.  I  have  seen  stone^Et 
which  had  been  deeply  grooved  by  the  roi)e. 

24.  t'din  xrdhid  byisbV  tnen.  'The  food  of  one  will  satisfy  two.'  That 
is,  it  costs  little  more  for  a  family  of  say  five  or  six,  than  it  does  for  one 
of  four  or  five. 

25.  (iHrat  il  chdndti  raincahft  limdv  il  inkdri.  'The  khan-keeper's 
ton  paras  made  the  muleteer  loose  his  donkey  (lit.  inndv  the  donkev  of 
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the  muleteer  go  away).'  The  explanation  of  this  Ib  said  to  be  that  a 
muleteer  refusing  to  pay  ten  paras  (about  a  cent)  to  the  khan-keeper  for 
the  privilege  of  tying  his  donkey  in  the  khan,  tied  the  beast  outside  and 
it  was  stolen. 

26.  ill  ma'u  mdl  ydkiU  rizz  tm^ftha  unll  ma  ma'u  nidi  byitneSSaq  *ar 
riha.  'He  who  has  money  eats  rice  and  §fiha  and  he  who  has  no 
money  smells  the  scent.'  ^]V)u  is  the  name  of  a  native  dish  of  meat  cut 
very  fine  and  put  on  circular  pieces  of  dough  having  the  edges  turned 
up.  The  whole  then  is  baked.  It  is  like  little  meat  pies  with  bottom 
crust  but  no  top  one. 

27.  mitl  el  hamtr  d  ht(ji  la  yT^ibb  ilia  'I  mamuigha.  *  Like  white  don- 
keys, he  likes  nothing  but  rolling  (in  the  dust).' 

28.  el  matrafy  dayyiq  wd  hmdr  lebbdf.  *  The  place  is  narrow  and  the 
donkey  is  a  great  kicker.'  Used  in  case  everything  seems  to  be  against 
a  man,  with  somewhat  of  the  meaning  of  our  proverb  *' misfortunes 
never  come  single." 

29.  ir  ridi  r4di,  kull  ma  jlattu  fidi.  '  The  bad  is  bad  (what's  bad  is 
bad) ;  the  more  you  polish  it,  the  more  it  rusts.' 

30.  Hnvdl  md  lu,  dikktu  barba'taS,  *  Trowsers  he  has  none,  but  his 
suspenders  cost  fourteen  piasters '  (according  to  another  version,  *  two 
dollars '  birydlain).  Hrwdl  are  the  baggy  trowsers  of  the  Syrians.  The 
dikki,  *  girdle,'  which  I  translate  by  *  suspenders,'  is  in  reality  a  cord 
passed  through  a  hem  in  the  top  of  the  trowsers  and  used  to  fasten 
them  around  the  waist. 

81.  dkHr  id  dib  u  haj^yi  7  qaffib.  'Speak  of  the  wolf  and  get  ready 
the  stick.'  Like  our  ''  Speak  of  angels  and  you  will  hear  the  rustling  of 
their  wings." 

82.  min  kdn  id  dik  dalilu  kdn  el  qinn  mu'wdh.  '  He  who  has  the  cock 
for  guide  has  the  hen-house  for  his  abode.' 

83.  dcebbir  iljdr  qabl  ed  ddr  wer  rafiq  qdbl  ef  to-riq.  *  Arrange  for  your 
neighbor  before  your  house,  and  your  companion  before  your  route.' 

34.  d  qird  ba'in  immu  ghazdl.  *  The  monkey  is  in  his  mother's  eye  a 
gazelle.' 

35.  il  ma'na  bqalb  eS  sd'ir.  *  The  meaning  is  in  the  heart  of  the  poet.' 
That  is,  the  poet  alone  knows  what  he  intended  to  express.  This  seems 
to  be  particularly  true  of  some  Arabic  poetry. 

36.  byis'al  'an  il  baujia  min  bddha  wij  jdji  mtnjdbha.  *  He  asks  about 
the  egg,  ''  What  (hen)  laid  it  ?"  and  about  the  hen,  *•  Who  brought  it?" ' 

37.  lau  bUHf  V  jcemel  lyirdebbtu  kdn  byiqa'  bj/iksur  raqbtu.  '  If  the 
camel  should  see  his  hump,  he  would  fall  and  break  his  neck.' 

38.  beddu  y'azzi  u  ma  bya'rif  min  mdt.  *  He  wishes  to  offer  his  con- 
dolence and  he  does  not  know  who  has  died.' 

89.  ma  bya'rif  el  elif  min  d  mddni.  '  He  does  not  know  an  elif  from 
a  minaret.'    Like  our  '*  He  doesn't  know  b  from  a  bull's  foot." 

40.  la  tifyki  ya  liadn  bil  fyait  fi  insdn.  *  Do  not  speak,  O  tongue ;  in 
the  wall  there  is  a  man.'    Walls  have  ears. 

41.  dfels  68  sdyib  bt'cUlim  en  nds  es  8irqa»  '  Money  (l3ring  about)  loose 
teaches  people  theft.' 

19 
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42.  Ufarae  U  a^i  la  y'ibha  jldlha.    *  The  mare  of  good  Mood  is  not 

disgraced  by  her  packnsaddle  (lit.  her  pack-saddle  doee  not  disgrace  her).' 

48.  a'qql  min  d  bergkiU  hid  ddn.    '  More  cunning  than  a  flea  in  the 


» 


4.  Two  Hymns  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  ii.ll  and  Yi.l28;  by 
Prof,  M.  Bloomfield,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  , 

This  paper  gives  further  contributions  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Atharran, 
based  on  the  ritualistic  books  pertaining  to  that  Veda,  and  in  conflrma- 
tion  of  what  was  presented  in  the  Proceedings  for  May,  1885,  and  May, 
1886,  voL  ziii.  of  the  Journal. 

I.  Atharva-Veda  ii.ll.  This  hymn  has  been  translated  by  Weber,  Ind, 
Stud,  xiii.168.  He  entitles  it  *  The  «rd^a-amulet,  a  counter-incanta- 
tion.' The  purpose  of  the  hymn  is  doubtless  correctly  stated,  as  is  clear 
from  stanzas  3  and  8.  He  bases  his  description  of  the  vraktya  amulet, 
or  srdktya,  as  it  is  caUed  at  viii. 5.4,7,8,  simply  on  an  etymology,  and 
derives  tlie  words  from  arakti,  'comer,*  and  defines  them  as  'ipany- 
cornered.'  Accordingly,  he  thinks  that  the  amulet  in  question  waa 
made  of  a  polished  jewel  or  crystal.  Similarly  Zinmier,  AUindiaches 
La)en,  p.  268. 

The  word  sraktya  occurs  in  a  long  list  of  plants  and  trees,  enumerated 
as  gdnta  or  'holy*  in  the  IC&ugika  sutra,  viiL15.  D&rila  defines  it  by 
tUaka,  Moreover,  at  xxxix.l,  a  sutra  which  serves  as  rubric  to  the 
hymn  now  in  question,  the  word  ardktya  occurs  thus :  dUfyd  dUfir  aei 
*U  srdktyam  badhndti ;  and  on  this  Darila*s  comment  is  qAntyudakdiUe 
bandhariam  .  .  .  sraMyavik&raJ^,  sraJetyamanifyj  sraktyas  tildkaJ^,  kftyd'- 
Qamundrtham. 

According  to  this  the  sraktya  is  a  kind  of  tHaka-tree,  Since  it  is 
reckoned  as  gchita,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  *  suitable  for  warding  off 
witchcraft,'  or  prat yahhicar ana ;  for  there  is  a  common  and  technical 
antithesis  between  i^Cinti  and  ahhicdra  in  the  ritual.  Thus  the  Athar- 
va^iya-paddhati  of  the  Ktiu^ika  says  in  the  introduction,  saihhitdvidhim 
vak»ydina1). :  gdntika'pdustikd'"hhicdinkdni  samhitdvidhdti  (i.  e.  in  the 
Kdugika)  uktdni,  triridJidni  kanndni  ridhikanndni  avidhikarmdni 
uchrayakanndrji.  And  Darila  glossen  qdntdndmy  occurring  at  K&ugika 
iii.l9.  by  nd  "bhicdrikdndju.  The  word  srdktya  is  a  regular  Vfddhi- 
derivative  from  sraktya^  and  means  *  amulet  made  from  the  sraktya^ 
tree/  Support  is  thus  furnished  for  the  uiiauthenticated  meaning  of 
tilakd,  'eine  art  halsschmuck/  reported  by  Bolitlingk  in  the  smaller 
dictionary. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  a  favorite  source  of  tlie  mnjji  or  amulet. 
Thus  anmlets  are  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  *  holy  ■  trees  mentioned 
at  Kiiu^nka  viii.  15:  so  by  the  lidnmhara,  AV.  xix.31.1;  the  jmrna  or 
pald^'Uy  iii.5;  the  JmlgUla,  ii.4;  xix.35;  the  varana,  vi.85:  x.8.  An  amu- 
let consisting  of  a  pair  of  equal  kf^nald'herries,  yngmakfttnalam^  is 
mentioned  at  Kau^'ika  xi.l9  and  Hi.  18.  The  hymn  AV.  ii.9  sings  the 
praises  of  the  dagarfksa,  which  the  Kau^ika  and  Darila  explain  as  an 
amulet  consisting  of  ten  different  kinds  of  '  holy '  wood  ;  compare  Ind. 
Stud.  xiii.  153-155.     Finally,  as  ai)pear8  at  Kau(;ika  xxviii.7»  the  ftadam- 
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pu^pd  furnishes  an  amulet  employed  in  connection  with  the  hymn  AV. 
iv.20. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  use  of  this  hymn,  ii.ll,  in  connection  with 
iv.40;  17;  18;  19;  v.l4;  81;  viii.5;  and  x.l,  is  enjoined  by  the  Kaugika 
at  xxxix.7,  thus  :  dti^yd  du^r  asi  ye  purastdd  igdndih  tvd  aamarii  jyotir 
uto  a»y  abandhukft  auparnas  tvd  ydih  te  cdkrur  ayam  pratisaro  ydih 
kcdpayantl  'ti  rnahdgdntim  dvapate.  These  pratikas,  with  the  addition 
of  those  of  vii.65.1,2,  make  up  the  second  gana  of  the  ganamdld, 
Atharva-parigi^ta  34,  which  bears  the  name  of  kftydgana.  The  purpose 
of  the  hymn  is  clear  from  the  Anukrama];d,  which  says,  du^d  duifir  asi 
'ti  kftydpratiharanasuktarh  kfiyddusancuievatyam. 

The  hymn  is  mentioned  also  in  the  hastyagvadlk^d,  Ath.  Parigi^t^  xvii. 
2  :  du^d  du^r  iti  pratisaram  dbadhya  (MSS.  dv-).  And  a  passage  in 
praise  of  the  pratiaara  occurs  in  the  skandaydga  or  dhurtakalpa,  ib. 
XX.  6, 7.  Darila*s  comment  on  Kaugika  xix.22  treats  of  the  pratisara. 
As  appears  from  Weber,  I.e.,  xiii.164,  Zimmer,  I.e.,  p.  263,  and  Ludwig, 
Rigveda,  iii.345,  the  earlier  meaning  of  pratisara  does  not  seem  to  be 
clearly  established,  and  the  sAraitdaj^aga-passage  may  therefore  be  given 
in  full :  in  gloka  6a,  the  MS. -reading  is  kftdt  pdtaly  k^udrdt,  with  the 
variant  k^udrdh.  The  passage  follows  :  ddityakartitarh  sutram  iti  pra- 
tisaram  badhndti.  6. 

ddityakartitarh  sutram  indrena  trivftlkftam 

agvwhydrh  granthito  granthir  brahmand  pratisarah  kftali. 

dhanyarh  yagasyam  dyu^am  agvhhasya  ca  ghdtanam 
badhndmi  pratisaram  imarh  sarvagatrunibarhariam. 

rak§obhyag  ca  pigdcebhyo  gandharvebhyas  tathdi  'va  ca 
manu^ebhyo  bhayaih  nd  'sti  yac  ca  sydd  du^krtarh  kftam. 

svakftdt  parakftdc  ca  du^kftdt  parimucyate 
aarvasmdt  pdtakdn  niukto  bhaved  vlras  tathdi  ^va  ca. 

abhicdrdt  kftdt  kpidrdt  strikftdd  agubham  ca  yat 
tdvat  iasya  bhayaih  nd  'sti  ydvat  suiraih  sa  dhdrayet, 

ydvad  dpaq  ca  gdvag  ca  ydvat  sthdsyanti  parvatdfy 
tdvat  tasya  bhayaih  nd  'sti  yaJf,  sutrarh  dhdrayi^ati. 

II.  Atharva-Veda  vi.l28.  This  hymn  has  been  translated  by  Weber, 
Omina  und  Portenta,  p.  363,  and  by  Zimmer,  Altindisches  Leben,  p. 
353.  The  latter,  following  a  suggestion  of  the  Petersburg  Lex.,  vii.ll, 
regards  the  hymn  as  one  in  praise  of  an  otherwise  unknown  constella- 
tion called  (^akadhunia,  which  has  the  power  of  bringing  good  weather. 
And  Ludwig,  Rigveda  iii.,  p.  187,  adopts  incidentally  a  similar  view  of 
Max  Mtiller's.  Zimmer  accordingly  renders  AV,  vi.  128. 1  thus :  *  When 
the  stars  made  Qakadhuma  their  king,  they  offered  him  good  weather  ; 
*'  this  shall  be  his  domain,''  said  they.'  Stanzas  2  and  3  are  prayers  to 
Qakadhuma  for  good  weather,  and  stanza  4  contains  thanks  to  Qaka- 
dhuma  for  the  same. 

Weber's  translation  is  made  from  a  text — given  below — which  differs 
from  the  vulgate  text  of  our  hymn  in  form  rather  than  in  content. 
This  text  is  put  by  the  diaskeuasts  as  an  appendix  immediately  after  the 
Nak^atra-kalpa,  and  it  is  placed  here  probably  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  it  of  the  word  nak^tra.    The  last  three  stanzas  are 
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excessively  corrupt,  and  their  connection  with  what  precedes  is  not  clear. 
They  begin  with  an  incantation  against  yak^ma,  *  consumption.'  With 
such  an  incantation  the  immediately  preceding  hymn,  AV.  vi.l27,  ends. 
And  this  fact,  with  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  at  TS.  ii.8.5, 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  juxtaposition  of  these  obscure  stanzas  with 
this  naA;^a^ra-material.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  this  text  in  the 
Ka^mir  Saiiihita,  if  indeed  the  pdippalddds  of  the  colophon  warrants 
such  an  expectation. 

yad  rdjdnam  gakadhuviarh^  ndk^atrdny  akinvata 
bhadrdham  asmdi  prdyachaP  tato  rd^{rain  ajdyata.  1. 

bhadrdham  astn  nah  sdyam  bhadrdham  prdtar  astit  nah 
bhadrdham  asmabhyaih  tvaih  gakadhuma  sadd  kpiit.  2, 

yo  no  bhadrdham  akarah  sdyamprdtar  atho  diva 
ta»mdi  te  nak^atrardja  gakcuihuma  sadd  namah.  3. 

yad  dhuh  ^akadhumam  dha^  nak^atrdnam  prathamajam  jyotir  agre 
tan  nah*  satim  abhikfnotu  rayim  ca  nah  sarvaviram  niyachdt.  4. 

yo  ^mnin  yak^rnah^  puru^e  pravi^ta  i^taih  ddivyam  Jia  aaJ,i 
agni^fhaih^  ghftabodhano  'pa  skanda  no  vi  duram  a^mat 
so  'nyena  sdmj'chatd'^  ta^mdi  prasuvdmasi.  5. 

yas  tvd  indtur  uta  va  pituh  parijdyamdnam  abhisambabhuva 
na  tvad  yam  adhindsdydmdsd^  'nyasmdi  sa  ydtdih  pravi^tah.  6. 

aliklavd^  gfdhrdh  kankdh  siiparridh  ^'apadah^^  patatrinafy 
vayo  'si  gaknna  yo  'musyd  'musydyanasyd  'mtisydh  putrasyd  "dahane 
carantu.^^  7. 

kfttikdrohinimadhye  pdippalddd  mantrdh. 

Weber  renders  stanzas  1  and  4  thus  :  '  When  the  stars  chose  Qakadhiima 
for  their  king,  good  weather  was  given  [gah  man]  to  him.  From  that 
arose  his  kingship/  ...  *  Inasmuch  as  (^.  is  called  the  light  of  the  stars, 
first-born  in  tlie  Ix'ginning,  therefore  may  lie  grant  us  prosperity,  and 
give  ns  wealth  with  a  goodly  following.'  Weber,  recognizing  ^'oka- 
dhilnia  as  tlie  word  on  which  the  interpretation  depends,  takes  it  as 
equivalent  to  the  {'akamaya  dJifnna  of  RV.  i.l54.4li.  *  the  smoke  that 
rises  from  burning  cow-dung,'  a  well-known  fuel — see  Hang,  Sitzungs- 
berichfe  derbair.  Ak.j  1875,  11.,  p.  500 — and  surmises  that  it  may  be  the 
first  morning  fire,  kindled  while  the  stars  are  still  shining,  and  indicat- 
ing by  its  rising  or  falling  smoke  the  weather  of  the  breaking  day.'* 

The  Atharvan  ritual-books  yield  an  interpretation  (piite  different. 
The  hymn  is  in  praise  of  (^akadhuma,  which,  as  a  possessive  compound, 
means  '  he  of  the  dung-smoke,'  i.  e.  *  he  who  propliesies  from  the  smoke 
of  cow-dung.'  The  {'akadhOma  predicts  tlie  weather  for  a  i)erson  alxmt 
to  start  on  a  journey — see  below.     As  weather-prophet,  he  very  natu- 

'   So   Codox  ('liainbors   and  the    pul)-  ]      ''  Rca(i  (I'/nist/m  / 

lished  text.     Throe  MSS.  read  'il/iii-  I     "  1{qh(\  .sn/ti-rr/tdt'lf.  2d  s.  iniporativo? 

•  So    all     MSS.      \Vel»i^r    oinciids    t(>        ^  '!  Uiio  )ki^.  <i(/liauls(njf2sriinil. 
prdifncjiniis  :  cf.  AV.  vi.l'JS.l.  '' So  oinendt'd.     MSS.  aJikhi,  alisya. 

»  So  all  MSS.      \Vet)er.  cihn.  >"  One  MS.  rrr,j»i>hih. 

"*  Variants,  ((nii  mih,  far'n  nth.  "  One  MS.  i/urn/iilu. 

*  MSS.  yaks  ma.  I 

'*  See  also  Weber.  Ind  Stud.  \.2lu:  x.Go;  Dit  vecli.^chm  Xarhrirhtcn  von  den 
Xnksatra.  ii.272  note,  and  393. 
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rally  comes,  like  our  "Old  Probabilities"  or  "Clerk  of  the  Weather," 
to  be  regarded  at  the  same  time  as  controlling  the  weather  for  good  or 
bad— in  short,  as  weather-maker.  Control  of  the  weather,  as  a  dele- 
gated power,  would  come  most  naturally  from  the  *  heavenly  bodies ' 
or  nak^atrdni.  Hence  these  are  said  in  stanza  1  to  have  made  him  their 
king.  The  belief  that  the  bestowal  of  fair  weather  was  a  prerogative  of 
his  kingship  of  course  ensured  him  reverential  treatment,  and  was 
doubtless  fostered  by  the  priests.  In  accordance  with  the  above,  the 
translations  of  the  hymn  may  be  easily  modified.^ 

The  word  gakadhuma  occurs  at  Kau^ika  viii.17,  a  paribhd?d-8utraj 
thus,  pramando-^ra-gaXaly-upadhdnii-^akadhiimd  jarantafy.  Darila 
says,  qakadhuma{\)  brdhmanal^  .  .  .  etdni  Jirndni  pratyetavydni.  We 
may  render,  *When  in  the  following  siitras  there  are  mentioned  the 
plants  pramanda  and  wftra,  a  boar's  bristle,  an  upadhdna,  or  a 
gakadhuma,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  old  ones  are  meant.'  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  the  gakadhuma  is  an  old  brahman. 

In  the  wedding-ritual,  ICaugika  lxxvi.l9,  we  learn  from  one  sutra 
that  the  priest  causes  the  groom  to  take  the  bride's  hand,  uttering  the 
stanza  AV.  xiv.1.48.  In  the  next  sutra,  it  is  said  that  he  leads  her 
thrice  around  the  fire  with  a  certain  other  text.  Between  the  two 
siitras,  the  Daga  karma^i*  inserts  the  statement,  atra  sthdne  auryd- 
pdfham'^  pafhati,  and  the  Atharva^ya-paddhati,*  atra  athdne  catvdrafy 
gakadhumdh  surydpdtharh*  kurvanti.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
priestly  function  of  reciting  the  *  wedding-song'  was  sometimes  entrusted 
to  the  gakadhfim^'9. 

This  hymn,  vi.l28,  is  prescribed  at  Kau^ika  1.13  as  part  of  the  ritual 
of  a  traveling  merchant  when  about  to  start  on  a  trading  expedition. 
*  With  the  hymn  AV.  iii.l5  (see  Ind.  Stud,  xvii.247)  he  sets  up  his  wares 
after  touching  them  with  dregs  of  sacrificial  butter.'  Stitra  13  reads, 
nimfjya  digyuktdbhydih  doso  gdya  pdtaih  na  iti  parted  'na4\idbhyo  yamo 
mrtyiir  vigvajic  chakadhumam  bhavdgarvdv  ity  upadadhita:  *  Having 
wiped  them,  he  loads  them  up(?),  while  reciting  the  hymns  iii.26  and 
27,  incantations  against  serpents;  vi.l,  praise  of  Savitar.  who  guides 
unerringly  :  the  five  hymns  vi. 3,4,5,6,  and  7,  prayers  to  all  the  gods  for 
protection  and  guidance  :  vi.59,d3,  and  107,  imploring  protection  for  the 
beasts  of  burden  of  the  caravan  ;  vi.l28,  the  hymn  under  discussion,  a 
prayer  for  fair  weather ;  and  iv.28,  praying  Bhava  and  Qarva  to  pro- 
tect man  and  beast.'  Sutra  14  prescribes  certain  oblations  to  be  made, 
uttamena,  '  with  the  last  hymn,'  iv.28. 

Sutra  15  reads,  upottamena  suhcdo  brdhmaiia^a  gakftpiiyiAn  parva^w 
ddhdya  gakadhumam  kim  adyd 'har  iti  pfchati :  *  With  the  hymn  last 
but  one,  i.  e.  vi.l28,  he  places  lumps  of  dung  on  the  limbs  of  a  Brahman 
friend  and  asks  the  gakadhuma,  **  What  sort  of  a  day  shall  we  have  to- 

^  The  stanza  calling  rakadhQina  the  "first-born  light  of  the  stars"  is  doubtless 
only  a  bit  of  exorbitant  praise,  a  further  expansion  of  the  idea  of  his  being  *'king 
of  the  stars." 

*  See  Journal  Am.  Or.  8oc.,  xi.375,  and  also  p.  dxx.ssProc.  for  Oct.,  1883. 

*  MS.  sQryct-, 
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dayr  *    Sutra  16,  bhadra'&i  eumaHgaiam  iti pratipadyate,  '  "A  fair  day* 
a  very  auspicious  one/*  he  answers.*    And  so  on. 

Our  hymn  is  prescribed  once  more  in  the  K&ugika,  chapter  c,  in  a 
prdyagcitti  for  a  moon  eclipse,  probably  on  account  of  the  prayer  in  the 
third  stanza. 

5.  Observations  on  the  Condition  of  Hindu  Women  according 
to  the  Mahubharata ;  by  Prof.  Edward  W.  Hopkins,  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  Penn. 

This  paper  contained  a  study  of  the  facts  regarding  woman^s  position 
in  India  as  presented  by  the  direct  statements — ^aphorisms,  legal  saws, 
etc.— of  the  great  Epic,  and  by  the  tales  therein  preserved,  the  results 
obtained  being  compared  with  those  given  by  the  Vedic  and  legal  litera- 
ture.   The  whole  essay  embraced  the  following  heads : 

I.  1.  Oeneral  statements  regarding  women;  2.  Character;  t.  Honor 
to ;  4.  Crimes  against ;  5.  Social  condition,  freedom,  restraint ;  ••  Prop- 
erty of ;  7.  As  queen,  as  warrior ;  8«  The  girl  before  marriage ;  f*  Sale 
of  the  girl ;  10*  Woman  enslaved. 

n.  1«  The  wife,  polygamy,  polyandry ;  2.  Marriage-rites ;  S.  Relation 
of  wife  to  husband,  duty,  obedience,  guarding,  adultery,  levirate-mar- 
riage ;  4.  Wife's  property ;  5.  Divorce  ;  ••  General  remarks. 

ni.  The  mother,  power  of,  etc. 

IV.  The  widow. 

I.  1.  The  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  sayings  found  in  the 
Epic  and  the  acts  therein  recounted  was  pointed  out.  The  latter  often 
contradict  the  former.  A  sketch  was  given  of  that  which  we  can  pos- 
tulate as  the  probable  position  of  women  in  Vedic  times,  and  this  was 
then  compared  with  her  position  at  tlie  Epic  i>eriod.  Between  the 
unmarried  woman  and  the  wife  a  sliarp  distinction  must  be  drawn,  if 
we  would  understand  woman's  true  position ;  also  between  Aryan 
and  un-Aryan  women ;  also  between  women  of  different  localities — 
especially  between  the  '  northern  barbarians*  and  the  'southerners,*  the 
*  northern  Kurus '  and  the  *  middle  (?)  Kurus.'  2.  Misogyny  has  ap^mr- 
ently  a  historical  growth,  to  be  traced  in  the  remarks  regarding  women 
in  the  earlier  and  the  later  literature  in  general,  and  in  the  old  and  the 
new  imrts  of  the  Epic.  They  whose  wives  least  deserve  it  are,  in  India, 
most  prone  to  si)eak  slip^htingly  of  woman  and  wife.  riojfKu  from 
the  earlier  lK>oks  were  contrasted  with  those  from  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth.  Compare  especially  :  xiii.38. 1  If. :  xii.213.7;  xii.33.45;  xiii.48. 
36ff.;  4«.8ff.;  xiv.90.i:j;  xii.81.50:  iu.150.49:  v.38.42:  iii.71.6;  etc.  t. 
The  Hindu  idea  of  honor  to  women  was  disimssed. 

4.  The  laws  of  radha  and  theft  of  women  ;  probability  of  a  historical 
reminiscence  in  the  special  laws  •  given  to  the  barbarians*  (old  signilica- 
tion  of  (fasyu  often  preserved).  5.  Tales  of  a  time  when  women  were 
not  guarded  (iuiCtri'tdh  striyah  sarvd  nard^'  ca,  iii.307.15:  anavftaJf,  .  . 
piird  striya  dsati,  i.  122.3 fT.  etc.)  were  compared  with  the  events  in  the 
main  story,  and  contrasted  with  the  form<al  laws  re(iuiring  such  gimrd- 
ing  :  these  laws,  again,  were  (compared  with  tlie  Dharmasfitra ;  the 
result  was  drawn  that  the  Epic  story  represents  mt)re  the  Vedic  free- 
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dom ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  at  what  period  the  strict  rules 
began.  6.  Property,  originally  none;  gradual  growth  of  property- 
right  was  discussed  ;  mainly  treated  under  wife. 

7.  Strirdjya  (iii.51.23),  *  woman  as  ruler'  {anugdsitdy  v.38.43),  and  the 
like  vague  references  prove  nothing  for  woman's  right  to  rule.  Such 
cases  may  have  been  heard  of,  but  were  not  admitted  as  Aryan.  A 
minute  examination  of  the  Qikhai^^i^  legend  was  made ;  Holtzniann's 
view  that  Arjuna  sheltered  himself  behind  Qikha^cji  was  criticized 
(cf.  vi.19.19;  22.3).  It  was  doubtfully  questioned  whether  we  have  not 
here  a  genuine  reminiscence  of  a  woman  warrior,  she  being  openly 
recognized  as  such  in  spite  of  the  fable  yathd  'hhavac  ca  stri  purvaih 
paqcdt  punistvarh  aamdgatafy  (vi.  107.81).  8.  Time  of  marriage  was 
given  as  uncertain ;  the  terms  of  the  law  correspond  only  to  the  later 
parts  of  the  Epic.  The  kind  of  girl  that  one  should  marry  is  the  same 
as  that  recommended  in  the  law.  Attention  was  called  here  and  again 
to  the  unanimity  of  the  Dharmasutras  with  the  later  Epic. 

9.  Sale  of  the  girl  by  Qulka  was  discussed ;  we  must  here  separate 
customs  geographically ;  this  is  intimated  by  the  Epic  itself.  In  this 
regard  we  probably  have  no  right  to  say  for  any  one  period  *  the  Hindus 
had  this  or  that  custom  ;'  kuldni,  'gentes,'  contemporary,  but  geograph- 
ically sundered,  are  alone  to  be  considered.  All  generalizations  fail  till 
we  come  to  the  late  time  represented  by  the  last  additions  to  the  Epic. 
10.  Slave-selling,  was  forbidden  in  general  (xiii.  44. 47);  women  were  en- 
slaved by  gambling  (dyfite  jitdsi  kjidsi  ddsi,  ii.67.84)  or  by  war.  In  the 
latter  case  there  was  a  year's  respite  for  the  girl  (xii.96. 15).  The  law  was 
probably  stricter  than  the  usage. 

II.  1.  While  polygamy  extends  from  Vedic  times  onward,  the  legal 
qualifications  of  secondary  wives  are  never  the  same  ;  there  is  no  fixed 
rule  regarding  marital  connection  between  high-caste  men  and  low-caste 
women.  Probably  they  were  always  held  as  concubines  ;  not  till  late 
did  any  claim  arise  for  their  legal  rights.  Hindu  polygamy  in  the  epic 
period,  early  or  late,  is  practically  monogamy  plus  concubinage.  The 
women  became  nominally  as  well  as  virtually  concubines  the  moment  a 
true  wife  was  wedded.  *  The  word  ddrdy^  it  is  said,  *  has  very  different 
meanings.'  Polyandry  pure  and  simple  is  not  proved  by  Vedic  or  Epic 
literature.  At  most  we  have  only  the  possibility  of  some  such  institu- 
tion in  the  Veda ;  it  must  have  been  at  that  time  a  mere  reminiscence. 
Whether  a  limited  polyandry  did  not  really  exist  near  enough  to  Vedic 
and  early  Epic  times  to  survive  as  tradition  is  not  absolutely  proved,  but 
the  main  tale  of  the  Epic  and  minor  tales  in  it  seem  to  confirm  this 
opinion.  It  should  perhaps  be  termed  rather  phylogamy,  as  in  each 
case  the  wife  marries  several  brothers.  A  passage  from  the  legal  litera- 
ture was  pointed  out  as  a  further  indication  that  the  woman  was  possibly 
married  to  the  family.  But  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to  several  unre- 
lated men  is  neither  proved  nor  indicated.  The  formal  statement  of  the 
Epic  is  that  *  polyandry  is  opposed  to  the  world  and  the  Veda,'  since 
*  many  men  for  one  woman  is  a  thing  unheard  of,'  i.  195.27,  though  the 
cases  '  heard  of '  are  subsequently  given. 

J.  Marriage-forins.    The  chief  point  here  was  the  establishment  of  a 
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terminus  ab  quo  to  the  form  of  marriage  called  avayarhvara  or  '  self- 
choice/  Reasons  were  given  for  objecting  to  the  |x>pular  idea  that  this 
is  a  very  old  custom.  The  writer  held  that  it  appertains  to  the  time  of 
the  advanced  Epic,  and  was  a  k^atriya,  or  particularly  royal,  develop- 
ment of  a  simpler  marriage-form ;  he  made  the  suggestion,  based  on 
some  support  from  the  Epic,  that  this  might  have  been  what  the  law 
calls  the  prdjdjxitya.  I.  All  passages  were  collected,  but  no  new  result 
obtained  :  the  wife  is  the  husband's  chief  care ;  the  husband,  the  wife's 
divinity.  Some  differences  of  custom  were  noted  ;  another  interesting 
variant  to  the  khddayet  of  Manu  (viii.STl)  and  the  ghdtayet  of  Gautama 
occurs  at  xii.165.61,  <^vabhis  tdm  ardayet. 

4.  The  property  of  the  wife  was  fixed  by  the  later  portion  of  the  Epic. 
A  correspondence  here  between  the  late  Epic  and  the  late  Law  was 
shown.  Apropos  of  the  much-disputed  nirhdra  of  Manu  ix.  199,  we  find 
at  xiii.47.23-25  ndpaJidraih  atriyafy  kurytify.  The  wife's  property  may 
not  legally  exceed  '  three  thousand '  when  inherited  from  her  husband. 
She  shares  the  rest  with  his  (sons  or)  relations. 

5.  Divorce  was  permitted  under  different  names.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  not  historical,  i.  e.  based  on  tales  narrated  as  facts  in  the  Epic, 
but  rather  aphoristic.  The  general  rule  is,  na  patnim  vihareta,  xii.369. 
27,  comment,  vibhajeta.  Compare  ii.5.11  of  the  Dharmasutra  of  Apa- 
stamba.  6.  General  remarks  followed  on  woman's  suicide ;  on  the 
word  for  •  kiss/  \'ghrd  +  a,  lit.  *  smell  at ;'  on  Hindu  goddess-worship,  etc. 

III.  The  mother.  Her  power  and  venerableness  are  fully  up  to  the  old 
standard— so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  •  the  words  and  the  occurrences 
of  the  Epic.  Nominally,  at  least,  she  is  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity. 
If  she  dies,  her  representative  is  the  eldest  sister  among  her  children,  or 
the  eldest  brothers  wife. 

IV.  The  widow.  Some  new  examples  were  adduced  to  show  how 
unfamiliar  widow-burning,  as  a  general  custom,  appeared  to  the  writers 
of  even  the  later  Epic.  The  king  is  enjoincnl  to  su})port  widows,  etc.  : 
and  frecjuent  allusions  are  made  to  widows  in  all  ranks.  Se<;ond 
husbands  were  not  looked  upon  as  unusual,  although  as  somewhat 
reprehensible. 

It  was  pointed  out,  finally,  that  the  general  assertions  of  the  fore- 
going discussion  were  subject  to  certain  caste-limitations. 

6.  On  Avestaii  Similes.  I.  Similes  from  the  Realm  of  Nature  ; 
by  Dr.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  of  Colunil)ia  College,  New  York 
City. 

This  paper  was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  further  studies  on  the 
subject.  After  some  general  statements  in  regard  to  the  similes,  it  first 
called  attention  to  their  comparative  frequency  throughout  the  Avesta. 
with  the  marked  and  interesting  exception,  however,  of  the  Gatha 
portion  of  the  literature.  The  Avestan  similes,  it  was  then  noted,  are 
drawn  (a)  from  the  realm  of  nature,  ib)  from  animals  and  their  actions, 
and  (c)  from  man  and  his  relations  in  daily  life ;  and  in  addition  to 
direct  similes  there  are  found  a  number  of  indirect  or  implied  compari- 
sons, while  words  used  metaphorically  are  not  infrequent.     The  form 
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and  character  of  the  simile  were  next  discussed,  and  the  theory  was 
advanced  that  the  similes,  even  in  the  midst  of  prose  passages,  seem  in 
general  to  be  capable  of  metrical  reconstruction.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  were  noted  and  reasons  suggested  therefor. 

The  first  division  of  the  subject  was  then  taken  up  in  detail,  showing 
that  the  Avesta  derives  many  of  its  similes  from  the  realm  of  nature,  as 
the  natural  phenomena — the  winds,  clouds,  rains,  and  fires — are  all  made 
to  form  the  groundwork  of  a  comparison.  The  terrestrial  objects, 
moreover,  as  the  sea,  river,  mountain,  the  tree,  grass,  grain,  and  stone, 
furnish  each  an  image ;  and  points  of  resemblance  are  sought  also  from 
the  earth,  sky,  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

The  action  (1)  of  the  wind,  it  was  shown,  appears  in  a  simile  in  the 
following  passages,  Vd.  iii.42=viii.80,  Afr.  iii.6,  Ys.  lvii.28,  and  (?)  Yt. 
xviii.5;  (2)  of  the  rains  in  Ys.  lvii.28;  (8)  of  the  clouds  at  Ys.  ix.d2,  Yt. 
xiv.41,  and  also  Ys.  lvii.28.  These  passages  were  commented  on,  and 
metrical  reconstructions  proposed.  (4)  The  fire  was  the  next  element 
noticed  ;  it  occurs  in  three  places,  Ys.  lxxi.8,  Yt.  xxiii.6.  xxiv.4 ;  partial 
parallels  from  Rig  Veda  vi.18.10,  iv.4.4,  v.87.6-7,  i.  112. 17,  were  cited. 

The  comparisons  drawn  from  terrestrial  objects,  (5)  the  sea  Vourukasha 
in  Vd.  V.23,  and  (6)  from  the  rivers,  Vd.  v.24,  Yt.  viii.24;  Ys.  lx.4=Yt. 
xiii.32,  and  Ys.  lxv.8=Yt.  v.  8,  xiii.6,  were  also  examined  in  particular. 
The  Yasna  and  Yasht  passages  here  quoted,  however,  are  implied  similes 
rather  than  real,  but  reasons  were  given  for  including  them  ;  and  the 
question  of  the  compoimd  adjectives  zemfrathahh,  ddnudrdjanhj  hvare- 
barezahh,  each  equivalent  to  a  simile,  was  discussed  with  some  fullness. 
(7)  The  mountains,  it  was  further  remarked,  are  used  figuratively  in 
Yt.  viii.24.  The  simile  derived  (8)  from  a  tree,  Vd.  v.24,  and  the  image 
from  the  fading  (9)  of  the  grass,  Vd.  ix.46,  were  next  examined,  a  met- 
rical reconstruction  being  suggested  also  for  the  latter  passage.  Fur- 
ther, yavofrathanh  at  Vd.  xix.l9  was  regarded  as  an  adjective  of  measure 
drawn  (10)  from  the  size  of  a  grain,  and  equivalent  to  our  '  thick  as  a 
barley-corn  ;'  while  (1 1)  a  stone,  used  as  a  weapon,  was  quoted  in  a  simile 
at  Yt.  xvii.20.  A  comparison  (12)  from  the  size  of  the  earth  itself,  Ys. 
xix.7= Ys.  Ixxi.l5,  was  next  taken  up,  and  it  was  shown  how  the  passage 
may  be  considered  metrical.  In  this  connection  the  adjective  zemfra- 
tharih,  equivalent  to  a  simile  in  Yt.  x.44,  as  well  as  in  Ys.  lx.4=Yt.  xiii. 
32  already  spoken  of,  was  recalled. 

Passing  from  the  realm  of  earth  to  the  celestial  regions,  a  simile 

undoubtedly  drawn  (18)  from  the  sky  was  shown  to  exist  in  Vd.  v.  25, 

and  the  metrical  defect  in  the  passage  it  was  proposed  to  remedy  by 

reading, 

yatha  (hdu  asma)  imdm  zCLm 

dcapairica  bavdva, 

the  pronoun  also  being  supplied  with  asma,  to  bring  out  the  antithesis, 
as  so  frequently  in  the  Old  Persian  Inscriptions  imdm  bumim,  avam 
asmdnam,  the  Skt.  asdti  dydiis^  iydm  pfthvvit^  and  particularly  in  Yt. 
xiii.  2,  after  which  the  passage  is  modeled.  (14)  The  sun  as  affording  an 
image  at  Yt.  x.ll8,  Ys.  lx.4==Yt.  xili.82;  (15)  the  moon  at  Yt.  xxiii.6, 
20 
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xxiT.4,  X.142;  and  (16)  the  stars  as  occurring  in  Tt.  x.l48,  (?)  xviiL5,  gave 
passages  that  were  specially  treated. 

In  conclusion  it  was  noted  that  the  ancient  Iranians  were  apprecfative 
observers  of  nature,  and  had  chosen  similes  from  this  realm  to  illustrate 
some  of  their  noblest  thoughts. 

7.  On  a  Modern  Nestorian  MS.  Ecclesiastical  Calendar ;  by 
Prof.  I.  H.  Hall. 

Among  the  objects  brought  back  by  Dr.  Ward  from  the  journey  of 
the  *'  Wolfe  Expedition  *'  is  an  Ecclesiastical  table,  written  in  Syriac,  in 
modem  Nestorian  hand  and  ink,  but  obtained  at  Mardtn.  Some  Nesto- 
rians  now  in  New  York  tell  me  that  they  have  seen  others  like  it ;  but 
they  themselves  do  not  understand  it ;  nor  can  they  tell  me  anything 
respecting  its  use.  One  of  these  Nestorians,  the  Rev.  James  Doonan, 
said  also  that  the  handwriting  closely  resembles  that  of  his  teacher 
JLUbJC02  )JLd,  or  Priest  Ausha'na  of  Oroomiah,  whom  he  had  seen 
writing  similar  calendars.  It  consists  of  29  pages,  of  which  38  form  one 
continuous  table,  in  which  the  headings  or  arguments  are  repeated  with 
each  page.  This  long  table  gives  the  fasts  and  feasts,  and  other  matters 
ecclesiastical  and  chronological,  for  two  grand  cycles  of  the  sun  and 
moon ;  or  for  every  year  of  the  EnneakaidodekaSteriSf  beginning  with 
the  first  year  of  the  14th  cycle  of  582  years.  The  specimen  page  here 
given  (translated)  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  table.  At  the  right 
hand  are  seen  the  names  of  the  festivals,  etc. :  and  from  right  to  left,  in 
the  horizontal  lines,  run  the  dates  for  the  several  years,  of  which  those 
belonging  to  cycle  14  occupy  the  last  line  but  one,  and  those  in  cycle  15, 
the  last  line.  As  there  are  19  years  in  the  lunar  cycle  (or  in  each  page), 
28  pages  make  28  x  19=532,  or  the  complete  solar  and  lunar  cycle.  The 
table  logins  with  the  Alexandrine  year  1787  and  ends  with  2800 ;  the 
years  of  cycle  14  running  from  1737  to  2268,  and  those  of  cycle  15  from 
2269  to  2800.  Of  course  the  dates  in  the  lowest  row  differ  from  those  in 
the  next  al)ove  (each  respec^tively)  by  532  ;  and,  also  of  course,  the  table 
might  be  extended  indefinitely  earlier  and  later  by  adding  more  rows  of 
years,  arranging  them  after  the  same  rule.  Tlie  specimen  page  was 
taken  at  random.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  since  these  cycles  began  at  the 
creation  of  the  world,  we  obtain  (by  computing  backwards,  and  reducing 
to  the  ChriHtian  era),  as  the  date  of  that  event,  the  1st  October,  B.  C. 
5492. 

In  general,  the  use  of  this  table  is  <*lear.  It  gives  the  month  and  the 
day  of  the  month  ujwn  which  (K*cur,  severally,  the  Presentati<m  in  the 
temple,  the  festivals  of  Moses,  Elias,  Nmarifil,  Pentecost,  Ascension, 
Easter,  Sunday  l>efore  Lent  begins.  Rogation,  and  Annunciation.  Only 
we  should  reverse  this  order,  since  the  year  nms  that  way,  and  these 
pages  are  to  be  read  from  the  l>ottom  up,  and  from  the  last  page  to  the 
first,  as  well  as  from  right  to  left.  For  the  other  festivals,  except  GkxKi 
Friday,  the  numl)er  gives  the  day  of  the  week  (Sunday—-!.  Monday=2, 
etc.).  Tlie  *•  Foimdation  "  gives  the  day  of  the  week  of  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  or  rather,  directly  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the 
Oriental  calendars  which  l)egin   with  January  1,   tlie   "foundation"' 
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numbers  are  the  ^'numeri  concurrentes,^' which  were  supplanted  later 
by  the  Dominical  Letters  (being,  with  them,  the  supplement  of  7  [or  8]). 
The  line  called  •* Changes"  has  three  numbers,  written  closely  in  one 
line,  but  here  the  first  is  placed  above  for  convenience.  Its  second 
number  gives  the  dates  of  the  new  moons  in  Tishri  I.,  or  October ;  and 
not,  as  might  be  guessed,  the  date  of  the  Easter  new  moons.  The  first 
number  in  this  line  is  merely  the  number  of  the  year  in  the  lunar  cycle 
of  19  years.  This  line  is  the  same  on  all  the  28  pages.  The  second 
number  of  tliis  line  appears  to  give  the  so-called  terminos  paschcUes 
{Ostergrenzen,  Easter-limits) ;  i.  e.  the  date  of  the  full  moon  that  deter- 
mines Easter — omitting,  for  brevity,  the  name  of  the  month.  Thus  25 
means  the  25th  Adar ;  13,  the  13th  Nisan ;  2,  the  2d  Nisan,  and  so  on. 
The  third  number  of  this  row  is  the  number  concurrent  (x)  with  the 
day  of  the  Easter  full  moon,  which  serves  to  determine  the  day  of  the 
week  of  the  latter,  by  combination  with  the  **  foundation"  (/).  Add/ 
and  X,  and  you  have  the  week  day  (counting  Sunday  as  1,  Monday  2, 
etc.)  of  the  terminus  paschalis.  The  next  Sunday  after  this  is  Easter. 
To  illustrate,  taking,  as  sufficient,  the  first  six  places  in  the  row : 

Numbers  (a:),       ...         1  6  2  5  8  6 

Foundation  (/)       .        .  4  ^  7  1  2  3 

Sum ;    adding  and  sub- )  5,  4,  2,  6,  5,  2, 

tracting  7  from  the  sum  |-         or         or         or         or         or         or 

when  necessary  :  )        Thursd.     Wed.       Mond.    Friday.    Thursd.     Mond. 

Making  days  till  Sunday :  3  4  6  2  3  6 

Add  the  date   of  term.  ) 

pasch.    (2d     number    in  \-  25  Nisan.   is  Nisan.  2  Nisan.  22  Nisan.  10  Nisan.  30  Adar. 

row) :  )  » 

And  we  have  the  date  of  )    ^s  Nisan.  n  Nisan.   8  Nisan.  24  Nisan.   18  Nisan.    5  Nisan. 
Ea.ster  Sunday :  S 

Or,  to  be  a  little  more  intelligible,  tliia  row  of  "  Changes  "  gives  exactly 
what  is  in  the  little  table  of  the  Williams  MS.  (which  was  printed  in  the 
Prooeodinj^s  f(jr  October,  1885),  together  with  the  numbers  of  the  years 
(whicli  in  the  Williams  MS.  are  marked  by  the  poi^ition  of  the  small 
table  under  the  large  one) ;  but  this  now  omits  the  names  of  the  months, 
which  lire  given  in  the  Williams  MS.  table. 

The  row  with  the  title  "Good  Fridays  "  aj)pears  to  show  how  many 
entire  weeks  have  passed  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  till  Good 
Friday,  the  Friday  before  Easter — or  rather,  as  the  number  of  weeks  is 
always  more  than  20,  it  gives  the  number  over  20.  and  leaves  the  20 
number  to  be  undei*stood.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add  illustrations 
to  facilitate  the  computation.  If  any  one  chooses  to  verify,  he  Avill  find 
it  easy.  The  mistakes  of  the  scribe  who  wrote  the  table  will  not  be 
found  numerous  enough  to  mislead.  At  the  same  time,  the  tables  are 
not  written  with  extreme  care  :  and  perhaps  the  table  was  computed 
from  lunar  elements  that  ditfer  slightly  from  those  used  in  the  other,  to 
l>e  presently  described. 

I  should  also  add.  that,  for  solving  most  of  the  puzzling  things,  espe- 
cially that  ])resented  in  the  row  of  Good  Fridays,  and  in  the  row  of 
**  changes,"  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  of  the  liitchfield 
Observatory  of  Hamilton  College.     Also,  it  st?ems  to  me  that  the  lexicons 
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need  to  add  something  in  their  definitions  of  the  word  24U)jAcf.  It 
here  stands,  in  the  plural,  for  the  terminos  paachaleSy  and  can  mean 
nothing  else.  No  definition  in  any  of  the  lexicons  will  fit ;  much  less 
any  that  has  been  suggested  by  any  of  my  linguistically  learned  friends. 
Of  course,  through  the  scientific  and  technical  channel  hinted  at  above, 
the  derivation  of  this  meaning  is  natural  enough  from  the  regular  Syriac 
root ;  but  the  hint  of  a  scientific  man,  who  saw  at  once  through  the  appli- 
cation of  the  terra,  and  judged  it  from  his  own  view-point  outside  of  the 
Syriac,  suggested  a  transliteration  of  the  Greek  knaKva;  which  alone 
would  have  a  strong  favorable  color. 

Respecting  the  feast  NiUardU  or  NULsardely  it  is  the  Nestorian  name 
for  the  first  Sunday  of  ecclesiastical  summer,  or  the  seventh  Sunday 
after  Pentecost ;  which,  in  the  common  Syrian  lesson-tables,  is  called 
"of  the  blessed  apostles,'*  or  simply,  **of  the  apostles.'*  But  for  a  full 
account,  see  R.  Payne  Smith's  Thesaurus  SyricuniSy  2826. 

The  *' Rogation"  or  "Supplication"  in  the  calendar  is  not  the  same 
time  ast  hat  of  the  Roman  church.  In  the  latter,  *  *  Rogation  "  is  the  three 
days  preceding  Ascension.  In  the  calendar,  it  is  a  feast  twenty  dajB 
before  the  "Sunday  before  Lent,*'  or  69  days  before  Easter,  and  there- 
fore always  on  a  Monday. 

Interesting  is  the  arrangement  of  feasts  by  periods  of  seven  weeks. 
Lent  Sunday  ("  Dimanche  gras  ")  is  49  days  or  seven  weeks  before  Easter. 
Pentecost  is  49  days  or  seven  weeks  after  Easter.  Ntisardil  is  98  days 
or  twice  seven  weeks  after  Easter.  Elijah  is  147  days,  or  thrice  seven 
weeks  after  Easter.  Moses  is  49  days  after  Elijah,  or  four  times  seven 
weeks  after  E^ter. 

The  calendar  contains  a  number  of  mistakes  in  its  body.  Thus,  on  the 
first  page  of  the  calendar  are  the  following  errata : 

Year  1741,  Une  "  Elijah," /or  10  Ab  read  10  Ihll. 

"     1748,     "  "N(i8ardil,"/<>r  17  read  27. 

"     1758,     "  "  Pentecost," /or  4  Heziran  read  20  lyyar. 
"    1752,    "  "  /or  15  lyyar  read  4  Heziran. 

"     1751,     "  "  /or  24  lyyar  read  15  lyyar. 

"    1741,     "  "Ascension," /or  13  lyyar  read  25  lyyar. 
"    1740,     "  "  /or  25  lyyar  read  5  lyyar. 

"    1739,     "  "  /or  5  lyyar  read  13  lyyar. 

"    1744,     "  "Easter," /or  22  Nisan  read  12  Nisan. 

»'  "  Fast "  (Lent), /or  12  Shobat  read  22  Shobat. 

"    1745,     "  "  Rogation," /"or  8  Caniin  read  18  Caniin. 
"     1742,     "  "         /or  22  Shobat  read  22  Cantin. 

The  other  table,  of  one  page,  needs  scarcely  more  description  than 
will  appear  from  the  following  translation  of  it.  It  is  a  table  to  find 
the  new  moon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  lunar  month,  for  any  time  in  the 
Alexandrine  calendar.  Below  the  table  is  the  arithmetical  rule  and 
explanation,  of  which  the  translation  is  here  given. 

This  table  is  explained  in  the  rule  appended.  It  contains,  however,  a 
great  many  mistakes.  According  to  the  periods  adopted  by  the  Church, 
19  Julian  year8s2d5  sy nodical  months :  i.  e.=6989f  days.  Hence  1  sy« 
nodical  month»29** .  58.  Instead  of  this  exact  number,  29i  days  wa  s  taken 
as  the  number  for  finding  the  "golden  numbers,"  adding  alternately 
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99  and  80  days.  The  remaiTiing  fraction  was  provided  for  by  the  "  Bothu 
lunce"  whose  position  in  the  cycle  according  to  the  Alexandrine  oompa- 
tation  differed  from  that  of  the  Roman.  Beginning,  therefore,  from  19 
Tishri;!  upwards  in  the  first  right  hand  column,  we  find  the  dates  that 
followTby  adding  alternately  29  and  80,  and  having  regard  to  the  days 
of  the  month.  Another  check  is  the  following :  12  synodical  months 
are,  to>  small  fraction,  11  days  shorter  than  the  Julian  year.  Hence, 
in  any  one  horizontal  line,  the  difference  between  two  successive  num- 
bers (right  minus  left,  or  right +  29.5)  should  be  11,  or  sometimes  10,  and 
only  in  occasional  instances  12. 

Months. 


981:112 

22  415 

2ar  718 

2910 

21   218 

24  617 

27   9  Ml. 

21 

518 

24  616 

27  8  2080:112 

22  416 

26   718 

2910Ab. 

22 

415 

25  718 

2810  21 

218 

28  516 

27  9  2080:1 12  Tsmmus. 

28 

415 

26  718 

2910  22 

814 

24  617 

27  920 

1 12  Hesinn. 

24 

617 

27  92180:11828 

415 

26  718 

291122 

8 14  lyyar. 

25 

617 

28  920 

112  24 

516 

26  818 

801122 

8 14  NisAD. 

26 

819 

291122 

8^14  25 

617 

28  92081:11824 

5  16  Adar. 

25 

617 

28  921 

112  24 

516 

26  819 

1125 

8  14  Rhobak 

26 

819 

291122 

814  25 

617 

28  92081:11824 

6 16  CanfiD 

2 

28 

92081:11228 

215  27 

819 

291122 

81425 

617Caniiii 

I 

28 

1021 

21824 

21627 

92081:112  28 

415  26 

7  18  Tishri 

2 

29  , 

1122 

81425 

617  28 

1021 

213  24 

5  16  27 

8 19  Tishri 

I 

19 

18  17 

16  Ift  14 

IS  1211 

19   • 

8   7   6 

5   4   S 

2   INumbertk 

*  In  the  name  of  Our  Lord,  I  write  a  complete  computation  of  the  lunar  months. 
If,  therefore,  you  desire  to  know  on  what  day  in  the  solar  month  the  new  moon 
occurs,  take  the  number  of  the  Alexandrine  year  that  you  are  seeking,  and  reject 
from  it  one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  divide  the  remainder  by 
19;  and  take  that  which  remdius  and  enter  at  the  number  written  in  the  row  of 
olaf  heUi  [i.  e.,  the  lowest  lino]  in  the  table  preceding,  in  the  column  of  yud  and 
teth  [i.e..  the  perpciidiciilur  colunm  corresponding],  and  go  down  opposite  the 
number  of  your  remainder ;  thus  [you  will  find]  the  iKjj^inning  of  the  lunar  month, 
opposite  the  [name  of  the]  solar  month.  And  if  the  year  bo  a  leap  year,  when 
you  have  passed  SNhobat,  subtnict  one  day  from  the  number  of  your  remainder. 
And  when  there  are  two  numbers  for  the  month.s,  marked  with  two  points,  in 
those  months  there  begin  two  lunar  mouths,  at  the  tirst  and  at  the  last  of  the 
month,  since  ending  it  changes  to  the  beginning.     And  pray  for  me  in  love.' 

0bviou8  errors  in  the  Uible  are  :  Line  IlCd :  col.  19,  for  9  read  19  :  col. 
18,  for  31  : 1  read  1  (the  month  has  only  80  days) :  col.  16,  22  more  correct 
than  23 ;  col.  13.  25  Ixitter  than  26.  Line  Ah :  col.  18,  for  5  read  2  ;  also, 
more  correctly  :  col.  15,  for  6  read  5  :  col.  11,  for  )ii)  read  19  :  col.  9,  for 
12  read  1 1 :  col.  7,  for  4  read  3 :  col.  6.  for  16  read  14  or  15.  Line  Caniln 
I:  col.  13,  for  2  read  4.  Tishri  II:  col.  13,  for  2  read  5  :  col.  8,  for  81  : 1 
read  80.  Tinhri  I:  col.  H,  for  2  read  31 :2  :  col.  19,  for  29  read  31 : 1. 
The  table  Hi^ms  to  l)e  computed  very  rouKbly. 

It  S(*em8  hardly  worth  while  to  print  entire  the  other  table  of  the  MS., 
or  to  apiK?nd  a  list  of  the  8cril>e's  errors.  In  reading  the  table,  the  diffi- 
culty is  much  increaseil  by  the  scribe's  habitual  omission  of  the  points 
which  distinguish  doUtth  from  rink.  Yet  in  that  case  there  was  almost 
always  the  check  that  the  one  stands  for  4.  the  other  for  2(M)  which  could 
not  well  be  mistaken  in  the  connection. 
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8.  Further  Inscriptions  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York  ;  all  from  the  Cesnola  Collection  ;  by  Prof.  I.  H.  Hall. 

I.  Cypriote  iDScriptions. 

1.  On  a  gem  of  soft  milky  colored  stone,  ii  x  -^^  inch  in  dimension. 
Figure  of  antelope  with  head  turned  back,  running.  Over  the  hind 
quarters  the  character  ft .  no . ,  A  i^^ch  high,  reading,  apparently,  from 
right  to  left.  Probably  genitive  of  owner's  name  Ttvw  or  Qhu.  On  the 
back  of  the  gem  is  the  figure  of  an  antelope,  with  the  Phoenician  star 
(or  sun)  and  crescent.  The  star  ifi  made  of  a  central  disk  surrounded 
by  dots. 

2.  On  an  amphora  of  red  pottery,  2  feet  5  inches  high ;  lOi  inches 
greatest  diameter  ;  neck  9  inches  high  ;  mouth  3  inches  inner  diameter, 
B|  inches  outer ;  handles  8  inches  high  ;  shape  like  the  Rhodian  amphorsa, 
but  more  slim ;  and  a  ring  around  the  base.  Cypriote  letter,  1  inch  high, 
on  one  handle  :  ti .    Maker's  mark. 

3.  Fragment  of  pottery,  vase-handle.  Cypriote  letter  lo . ,  incised 
before  baking.    Strokes  f  inch  long. 

II.  Greek  Inscriptions. 

1.  Handle  of  Rhodian  jar.  Rectangular  stamp  (right-hand  one),  2  x  f 
inches  in  dimension  ;  impression  bad  at  top,  because  stamp  did  not  reach 
the  clay  throughout.  Thick  letters,  i  inch  high.  Reads  IEP0KAET2. 
Maker's  or  proprietor's  n&me,  in  the  genitive.  The  same  termination  of 
that  case  appears  in  other  examples. 

2.  Handle  of  Rhodian  jar  (right-hand  one).  Rectangular  ^tamp,  1|  x  f 
inches  in  dimension.  Letters  .^g  to  i  inch  high.  Reads  HPAKAEITOT. 
Proprietor's  or  maker's  name,  in  the  genitive. 

8.  Rhodian  jar,  2  feet  6  inches  high  ;  greatest  diameter  .1  foot ;  neck 
11  inches  high  ;  handles  1  foot  high.  Mouth  5  inches  outer,  4  inches 
inner  diameter.  Circular  seals  on  handles,  each  with  the  conventional 
rose.  Stamps  1^  inches  extreme  diameter.  Letters  with  bases  towards 
the  center,  or  reading  from  within. 

a.  Letters  ^\  to  \  inch  high.    Stamp  only  partly  impressed,  and  a  gap 

in  the  inscription.     Reads  EHI  EPM AMOT  HANAMOT.     Eponym, 

and  name  of  Doric  month.  The  space  where  the  stamp  is  defective 
would  have  held  about  5  letters,  or  possibly  6 ;  but  the  clay  evidently 
spread  or  stretched  after  the  impression.  A  trace  of  a  letter  at  the 
beginning  of  tlie  gap  in  the  second  word  looks  like  I,  but  it  is  uncertain. 
Instead  of  MOT,  the  true  reading  may  be  NOT,  but  the  stroke  needed  to 
make  a  M  of  the  N  is  there,  whether  by  accident  or  not.  Not  unlikely 
the  name  is  EPM  I A  NOT,  and  the  trouble  made  by  the  stamp's  moving 
during  impression. 

b.  Letters  ^^  inch  high.  Badly  and  only  partially  impressed.  Reads 
Eni  KASTQAIfOY].  The  bracketed  letters  have  traces,  but  their  ending 
is  uncertain.    Eponym. 

4.  On  bottom  of  small  handled  vase,  or  pitcher,  or  cup,  but  handle 
broken  off.  Vessel  2|  inches  high,  3^  inches  greatest  diameter,  2^^^ 
inches  across  top ;  bottom  slightly  concave,  \\  inches  diameter.  Red 
Roman  pottery.  On  bottom,  above,  arranged  in  a  curve,  reading  from 
the  center,  the  letters  *nv.    Below,  a  letter  that  may  be  either  M  or  X ; 
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probably  tlie  latter ;  though  its  position  is  so  ambiguous  that  nothing  can 
be  decided. 

9.  Oil  Hebrew  Genealogy  ;  by  Gen.   H.  B.  (/arrington,  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

The  author  illustrated  the  fact  that — ^given  a  sequence  of  long  lives — ^it 
takes  only  a  very  few  to  bridge  over  a  long  space  in  human  history ; 
and  that — accepting  the  figures  of  the  book  of  Genesis  as  correct — the 
lives  of  five  patriarchs  span  the  entire  time  from  the  Creation  to  Abra- 
ham. He  then  adverted  to  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  life  and  value  of 
tradition. 

10.  Note  on  the  j)roper  name  Bu-du-ilu  ;  by  Dr.  Morris  Jas- 
trow,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

The  name  of  this  king  of  the  Ammonites  is  mentioned  by  Sennacherib, 
I.R.38,  col.  ii.52,  and  by  Esarhaddon,  ni.R.16,  col.  v.l8.  It  is  read  by 
Schrader,  K.A.T.'p.  141.  and  by  Delitzsch,  Assyr,  Lesestucke*,  p.  xiii.52, 
as  Pu-du-ilu  :  and  it  is  explained  by  the  former  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Biblical  '7«rni)  of  Numbers  xxxiv.28.  Against  this  interpretation  sev- 
eral objections  may  be  urged.  First,  we  have  the  name  Pa-di-i  in  the 
inscription  of  Sennacherib  just  cited,  line  70 ;  and  this,  as  Schrader,  p. 
164,  also  admits,  is  clearly  the  Biblical  mO  of  II.  Kings  xxiii.ao  and 
elsewhere ;  so  that  we  should  expect,  as  a  transcription  of  SwrnD,  either 
Pa-di-ilu  or  Pa-du-ilu,  but  not  Pu-du-ilu.  Secondly,  the  more  usual 
value  of  the' first  cuneiform  sign  is  ^m.  It  might,  of  course,  bepu ;  but 
an  examination  of  the  Assyrian  transcription  of  foreign  proper  names 
reveals  the  fact  that  when  ambiguous  cuneiform  signs  are  used,  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  employed  with  their  more  usual  value.  In  proper  names, 
at  least,  tliere  is  not  that  great  freedom  in  the  us(>  of  a  sign  with  several 
phonetic  values  inditferently,  which  is  elsewhere  so  characteristic  of 
Assyrian  writing.  The  sctDh's  seldom  deviate  from  this  rule,  and  only 
|)erforce. 

I  would  therefore*  read  the  name  as  Bu-du-ilu.  In  explanation  of  it. 
we  may  observe  thirt  there  are  many  Pluenician  proper  names,  originally 
compounded  with  id;?,  which  have  l>econie  abbreviated  in  the  course  of 
time  by  the  loss  of  their  initial  j;.     Thus  we  find  "^^012  for  "pomj; ; 

\iyffin2  for  jditxid;?;  rrohoi^  for  n"0^m3;;;  S;r3i3  for  b»;?:3"i2;r:  ami 

other  the  like:  see  SchnHler.  Ptumizische  Spraehe,  p.  88.  In  like  man- 
ner, 1  take  Bu-<lu-ilu  as  the  equivalent  of  SniD.  and  this  in  turn  as  a 
shortened  form  of  Skid;?.  *  Servant  of  El.' 

There  is  another  Assyrian  name  which  is  ('(miiM^unded  with  ID  ;  and 
it  supports  the  explanation  just  given.  It  is  Bu-di-ba-al,  and  occurs  in 
the  great  Assurbanipal  inscription.  V.R.,col.  u.83  and  91.  The  i  of  Budi- 
is  probably  a  connecting-vowel,  analogous  to  that  found  almost  invari- 
ably in  Ethiopic  and  very  freejuently  in  Hebrew  names :  thus.  Abital, 
'  Father  of  dew :'  Achinoam,  •  Brother  of  loveliness :  Achimoth, 
*  Brother  of  death:'  Eliezer,  *God  of  strength.'  Accordingly,  Budi- 
baal  corresponds  exactly  to  the  above-ejuoted  hp212  of  the  Phcvnician 
inscriptions,  and  means  *  Servant  of  Baal.* 
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The  identity  of  Budu-  and  Budi-  will  hardly  be  questioned  ;  especially 
since  we  find  a  king  of  Assyria  with  the  name  Bu-di-ilu,  mentioned  at 
I.R.6,  No.  8a  and  h. — As  the  Greek  transcriptions  show,  the  13  of  the 
Phoenician  names  was  pronounced  Bod«  and  this  could  be  rendered  in 
Assyrian  only  by  Budu-  or  Budi-. 

The  abbreviations  cited  above  have  their  parallel  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament also.  At  I.  Samuel  xii.ll,  the  name  p3  stands  for  p^j;*  and  is 
identical  with  pl^;.*  of  Judges  xii.ld.  Considering  the  lateness  of  the 
Phoenician  inscriptions  in  which  these  abbreviations  are  found,  it  is 
the  more  important  that  an  instance  occurs  in  Assyria  so  early  as 
Sennacherib. 

After  the  presentation  of  this  paper  to  the  Society,  the  writer's 
attention  was  called  to  a  passage  in  Bezold's  new  book,  Aasyrisch- 
Babylonische  Literatur,  from  which  it  appears  that  Dr.  Jensen  also 
explains  Bu-du-ilu  as  above — a  confirmation,  which,  coming  as  it  does 
from  so  high  a  source,  is  certainly  valuable  and  welcome. 

11.  On  Assyrian  and  Samaritan  ;  by  Dr.  Jastrow. 

This  paper,  embodying  the  preliminary  results  of  a  study  of  Samaritan 
in  its  bearings  on  Assyrian,  aimed  to  exhibit  the  light  which  Samaritan 
throws  on  many  points  of.  Assyrian  Lexicography,  and  the  aid  it  furnishes 
for  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  Assyrian  phonology. 
The  following  abstract  gives  a  summary  of  the  more  important  points 
touched  upon. 

The  stem  4p^8u  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  Assyrian,  and  is  as  exten- 
sively employed  as  our  own  English  fix.  Its  equivalent  in  the  other 
Semitic  languages  has  hitherto  been  sought  in  vain ;  but  it  is  found  in 
Samaritan,  and  the  context  in  which  it  occurs  shows  its  use  to  be  quite 
similar  to  that  of  the  Assyrian.  As  a  verb  we  meet  with  it  in  the 
Samaritan  translation  of  Genesis  iv.21,  where  the  Hebrew  iWD  jyfifn 
3Ji;n  is  rendered  OIIDpl  KJlSfi^  DSJT  (JD).  A  noun  formed*  from  this  stem 
occurs  several  times  in  the  Samaritan  Genesis.  The  word  riTI,  in  the 
phrase  mem  HTI  [Qen.  ii.  19,20;  iii.  1,14,  etc.),  is  invariably  rTQ  nO'fl);  or 
nSpn  nO'^Dj?-  Similarly  TWIH  in  viii.l  is  nno^l))^ — the  n  corresponding  to 
the  «  in  Syriac ;  so  also  triTI  (Gen.  i. 24,80)  is  rO'flj^ ;  and  finally,  in  i.28, 
nn  by  itself  is  TVD^'Qp. 

From  the  use  of  the  word  in  these  passages  as  *  living  thing '  and  also 
as  the  translation  of  j^Qpi  *  handle,'  it  is  evident  that  its  use  is  quite  as 
wide  as  in  Assyrian.  If,  however,  we  start  from  what  seems  to  be  the 
fundamental  signification  in  Assyrian,  *  to  do'  or  *  make,'  we  can  easily 
see  how  the  word  came  to  be  used  to  designate  an  animal — as  *  some- 
thing made'  or  'created.'  The  Samaritan  would  correspond  exactly  to 
the  German  Creatur  or  our  own  creature.  And  bearing  in  mind  the 
idiomatic  use  of  the  Assyrian  equivalent  in  such  phrases  as  SpSSu  pa, 

'  MjSo  is  evidently  a  eomiption  for  aaXniy^  and  OTlDp  is  of  courBO  tw^dfta. 
My  quotations  from  the  Samaritan  are  taken  from  Ueideuheim's  edition  of  Samari- 
tan texts,  BibHotheca  Samaritana^  vol.  i.,  Leipzig,  1884. 
21 
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litfTfallj  '  making  m^/iith/  for  "  speaking/  and  ^,ku  uzna,  '  hearing,*  it 
in  nothing  nrrriarkahk  that  *  making  the  harp'  shoald  signifj  ■  handling 
the  harp/  It  in  ^lOMiihle,  moreriver,  that  the  Samaritan  translator  takes 
th';  He^jT^'w  word  in  the  literal  nenM*  of  'faflhioning/  and  intentionally 
diMignat^rM  Jul/al  sui  the  inrenfr/r  of  the  two  musical  infttnunents  there 
m<m tion#^l.  However  thifi  may  he,  it  will  he  admitted  that  we  have  in 
the  Harnaritan  OBp  the  cviunterpart  of  the  Assyrian  stem,  and  that  the 
two  have  a  Himilar  nignification  in  the  two  languages. 

Tlie  AHsyrian  talimn,  which  is  usually  rendered  '  fnll-brother,'  has 
hithert^^)  U^m  found  only  in  thf  dialect  of  the  so-called  Targum  Jeru- 
shalmi«  and  that  in  a  Hingle  fia^sage.  Gen.  xlix.5.  where  Simeon  and 
Levi  are  H|K>ken  of  as  roSn  nut  From  this  it  follows — since  Simeon 
and  l^;vi  are  children  of  the  same  mother — that  the  word  here  also  is 
HmiU*d  to  the  Hignification  '  full-brother.'  In  Samaritan,  uhn  iB  a  very 
common  term,  Imt  is  umhI  in  the  general  sense  of  'brother'  without  any 
difftincrtion  as  to  'half*  or  'full.'  It  is  used  interchangeably  with  nit 
ThuM  in  Oen.  xlii.8,  the  brothers  of  Joseph  are  spoken  of  as  VD'Sn. 

Huch  passages  as  Gen.  xvi.l2,  rnK  hD  '3D  SjH,  and  ix.5,  in  the  phrase 
1TIM  VTHi  and  xix.7,  where  Lot  addresses  his  fellow-citizens  of  Sodom  as 
TWi  *  tny  brothers/  in  all  of  which  the  Samaritan  has  tcUini,  show  that 
any  distini^tion  whicrh  may  once  have  existed  between  Ah  and  taltm  has 
disfipiiearod. 

The  feminine  of  tcUivm,  namely  talimtu,  which  has  only  been  found 
in  AsHyrian,  is  in  common  use  in  Samaritan  ;  and  the  passages  in  Genesis 
in  which  nO'Sn  iH  met  with  (xx.2;  xxiv.80,ft0;  xxv.20;  etc.)  prove  that 
it  has  a('(|uire(l  the  winie  g(^n(*ral  signification  as  its  masculine  equiva- 
loiii.  \Vr  ihmmI  tlu«n»f(»if'  not  he  surpriHed  if  we  some  day  find  the  word 
in  an  AHMyrian  toxt  in  a  wider  Kense  than  the  hitherto  accepted  *  full- 
hrolher.' 

It  may  he  of  interent  to  note  that  tlie  Samaritan  version  translates 
in«3  njyv)!  (xh.'vM  with  lO'^n.  taking  iHK  for  ahiv—a  very  curious 
hhindi*r. 

The  (h'vehipnienl  of  tlie  h\vu\  D^iy  prewents  an  interesting  feature  in 
AsHyrian.  From  the  signitieation  *  to  he  complete,'  it  has  given  rise,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  such  <lerivatives  as  suinni,  'safety,  pt^ace,'  mliintH, 
•unii\jured.  inta<'l,  whoh» :'  and  on  the  other  liand  (since  'completing' 
also  invo|vi»H  tlie  uUm  of  '(Miding').  to  sttlitinu,  'complete  one's  life'  and 
MO  'die.*  whetice  ,v(f/(i;/»^/,  'corpse.'  Similarly  rt/evrai.  'to  complete, 
end.  ilie.* 

N«>w  while  tlu»  cognate  languages  use  the  word  only  in  the  tir«t  sense 
t»f  •  complete.'  i.  e.  *  safe '  or  *  perfect.'  the  Samaritan  again  agrin^s  with 
the  AsNyriaix  in  using  the  sttMu  in  the  twi»-fold  sense.  Thus  in  Gen. 
xx.H.  na  "]Jn.  lit.  *  Hehold  thou  art  deail.'  is  rendered  in  the  Samaritan 
version  hy  oSar  "Jjn  :  and  st)  also  in  (len.  xxi.l6.  iVn  HID  is  translated 
by  HtS'  D^Sy  Furthermore  the  verb  yu  *expin^'  is  invariably  given  as 
oV\GtMi.  vi.lT:  xxv.S.lT:  xxxv.'>9:  .\lix.8;^:  etc.  As  an  instam>?  of  its 
use  in  the  sense  of  '  |HTf»vt  and  intact,'  (len.  xvii.l  may  Ih»  citeil,  where 
0*on  is  tnuislattnl  hy  q^c*. 
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The  word  0«  in  the  already  quoted  Min  So  ^3K  (Gten.  iv.21)  is  trans- 
lated by  tsrve.  Nouns  formed  through  the  addition  of  an  elif  seem  to 
be  quite  common  in  Samaritan.  Thus  we  have  n3p3K  for  Hebrew  n3pi 
(Gen.  vi.l9;  vii.8);  xrm  for  Hebrew  Dl,  *blood'  (ix.4,5;  xxxvii.'26,81).  The 
word  tSHK  is  a  similar  formation  of  tEHt  which  is  the  same  as  the  com- 
mon Semitic  stem  ertn,  so  that  cnK  means  *  chief,  head  *  or  the  like. 

In  the  Bilingual  vocabulary,  n.R.vii.36flf.,  we  have  a  series  u-ra-hi, 
a-ra-Su,  ur-ni-hi,  and  lines  42  flf.  ^vbat  a-riS-ti,  The  ideogram  for  *  head," 
which  is  used  in  connection  with  u-ra-su  and  ur-ruSu,  places  it  beyond 
doubt  that  we  have  here  some  derivatives  of  r^Su^  which  is  actually 
found  just  above  in  1.  86.  A-raSu  and  ariStUy  we  may  therefore  safely 
conclude,  go  back  to  the  same  root.  A  further  proof,  however,  that 
ariStu  stands  in  a  close  relation  to  the  idea  of  *  head,  chief  *  and  the  like 
is  furnished  by  II.R.80,  No.  1,  Rev.  1.  22,  where  the  same  signs— as  in  the 
left  column  of  H.R. vii.  1. 42  ff. — are  explained  by  ^bat  €litu  (cf .  1. 21  ^luti). 
Whatever  the  phrase  may  mean,  Hitu  can  only  be  from  rhjf  *  high '  (cf . 
1. 14  ff.).  But  ariStu  is  a  noun  formed  exactly  like  the  Samaritan *).< 
through  the  addition  of  elif  merely  with  the  feminine>ending  ;  and  since 
arahi  and  urruhi  are  evidently  infinitive  forms,  the  one  of  the  simple 
Kal  conjugation,  the  other  a  Piel,  it  follows  that  the  Assyrian  had  a 
verb  BTK  as  well.  Whether  this  verb  is  a  denominative  or  not  is  another 
question. 

The  Hebrew  'nj^aa*  '  my  oath '  (Gen.  xxiv.8)  is  translated  by  ^dk,  from 
the  same  root  which  in  Assyrian  means  '  speak,*  and  whence  we  have 
ammatUj  *  word,  promise,  command.'  and  itiamitu,  *oath.'  The  passage 
in  Gen.  xix.29,  !pn3  rO£Snr\  "Jino,  is  translated  by  ip^M  nnipSiy  wao, 
which  shows  the  stem  to  have  a  meaning  similar  to  Assyrian  Salaku, 
*  cut-out,  tear  open '  (cf .  Arabic  salaku).  The  word  seems  to  be  a  Shafel 
extension  of  'pS,  which  is  found  in  Samaritan,  Gen.  xix.15,17,  as  the 
translation  of  Hebrew  riDO  *  perish.' 

The  word  n3"lp  is  used  at  G«n.  xiv.2,8  for  Hebrew  nDn'7D.  One  of 
the  meanings  of  kitrubu — from  karabii—iB  *  attack,'  so  that  we  have  in 
the  Samaritan  the  counterpart  of  the  Assyrian  word. 

The  weakening  of  the  gutturals  is,  as  we  now  know,  a  phenomenon 
which,  far  from  being  limited  to  Assyrian,  is,  on  the  contrary,  common 
to  all  Semitic  languages.  On  this  point  they  differ  only  in  the  extent 
to  which  the  process  has  gone  on.  Arabic  forms  no  exception,  as  a 
comparison  of  modem  with  classic  Arabic  shows ;  it  simply  stands  at 
one  end  of  the  scale,  having  preserved  a  greater  wealth  of  guttural 
sounds  than  any  of  its  sisters.  In  the  Assyrian  this  weakening  has 
gone  so  far  that  the  distinction  between  alif  and  h^  has  entirely  fallen 
away,  as  also  the  distinction  between  the  weaker  tieth  (the  unpointed 
Ija  of  the  Arabic)  and  the  two  ayins  ;  very  frequently,  indeed,  the  same 
sign  stands  for  any  one  of  the  five  consonants.  The  Mandaic,  as  Pro- 
fessor Ndldeke  conclusively  shows  (Mand,  Gram.,  p.  58 ff.),  does  not  fall 
far  behind  the  Assyrian.  The  Samaritan  seems  to  have  gone,  if  possible, 
still  further  than  the  Assyrian.  Here  there  is  absolutely  no  difference 
whatever  between  any  of  the  gutturals. 

We  meet  constantly  with  examples  where  a  stronger  guttural  haa 
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been  replaced  in  writing  by  a  weaker  one ;  thus  ;^J10.  for  Hebrew  rriTD, 
*ea8t'  (Gten.  xii.8;  xiii.l4);  my  for  ;nj,  *8eed'  (Gen.  viii.22);  ly^  is  the 
translation  for  2W*  '  return/  showing  that  it  is  the  same  as  Hebrew  iifi; 
jnw  is  the  translation  of  yn,  *  way,'  and  therefore  equivalent  to  tVIM, 
etc.  But  not  only  this— the  same  word  is  written  indifferently  with 
almost  any  of  the  guttural  letters.  Thus  we  have  hxH  and  ^}p  as  the 
translation  of  run,  'to  see;'  S'K  and  Sti,  for  Hebrew  Sk,  *god.'  For 
1^  we  have  '"nn— probably  an  abbreviation  of  ^tthk— side  by  side  with 
mj;.  We  find  nVl«  and  nVljT  as  the  rendering  of  tro.  Also  nO'W  and 
na'Tp  for  DHinr,  and  many  more. 

It  is  known  that  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  '  hand '  is  in  Assyrian  tdu. 
In  Samaritan,  the  word  for  *  hand  *  is  invariably  written  ik,  which 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  pronunciation  must  have  been  the  same  as  in 
Assyrian. 

In  like  manner,  the  Assyrian  immii  *day,  daylight'  has  a  counter- 
part in  the  Samaritan  dd^k  (Gen.  viii.22;  xxxi.89,40),  where  again  the 
initial  aleph  points  to  an  agreement  in  the  pronunciation  with  the 
Assyrian.  This  opens  the  very  important  question  as  to  the  original 
sound  of  the  letter  jod ;  perhaps  it  was  an  i,  at  least  in  some  cases,  in 
all  the  Semitic  languages.  The  Assyrian  and  Samaritan  and,  we  may 
add,  the  Syriac  (where  we  also  have  Ui  and  imama),  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  such  is  the  fact. 

The  writer  proposes  to  continue  his  investigations  as  the  succeeding 
numbers  of  the  Bihliotkeca  Sanuiritmia  appear.  The  results  obtained 
from  a  mere  fragmentary  study  of  Samaritan  literature  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  will  greatly  advance 
our  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  tongue. 

After  the  rustomarv  vote  of  thanks  to  tbi*  Faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Society  adjourned   to  meet  in   Boston,  May 

11,  18R7. 

Prof.  Hall  sends  the  following  note  respeetinti:  the  MS.  de- 
scribed bv  him  in  tlie  Proceedinufs  for  Mav,  1880. 

Deserving  of  public  mention  is  the  fact  that  the  text  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Prophets  in  the  Philadelphia  MS.  is  the  recension  which  Syriac 
scholars  liave  lx*en  hunting::  after  for  a  long  time,  the  otliers  known  not 
fitting  closelv  enough.  Wliat  is  probably  the  Syriac  original  is  extant 
in  British  Museum  MSS.,  and  also  in  MSS.  known  to  the  American 
missionaries  in  Oroomiah.  Nestle  published  so  much  of  the  S\^riac  as 
included  the  four  major  prophets,  and  that  *'e  trilms  codicilms  mustei 
Britannici."  but  giving  no  variants.  His  text  shows  some  variants,  but 
the  Gn^k  is  a  marvelousiv  close  translaticm.  The  Svriac  readilv  solves 
some  knots  caused  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  copyist,  confirms  my 
conjecture  as  to  slips,  and  so  on. 

Since  writing  this  r.ote  I  observe  tliat  Prof.  Fr.  Baethgen.  of  Kiel,  in 
an  article  in  Zeitschr.  f.  <i.  altfestl.  Wiss.  describing  Sachau  MS.  no.  181 
(which  api)ear8  to  be  a  copy  of  that  wlience  came  several  MSS.  in  the 
Union  Tlieol.  Seminary,  N.  Y.),  finds  the  Syriac  text,  and  assumes  it  to 
be  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  ••  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus.''  The  Syriac 
copy  indeed  attributes  the  treatise  to  Epiplianius  of  Cyprus,  but  the 
concomitants  of  the  Greek  recensions  show  that  it  was  probably  one  of 
the  literary'  remains  of  Epiphanius  of  Tyre,  in  *'  Hebrew''  (i.  e.  the  local 
Aramaic),  which  were  translated  into  Greek  by  Dorotheus. 
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The  Society  met  on  Wednesday  morning  at  10  o'clock,  in  the 
hall  of  the  American  Academy.  The  President,  Professor  Whit- 
ney, being  absent,  on  account  of  illness,  the  Vice-President,  Rev. 
Dr.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  took  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  Professor  Lyon,  of  Cambridge,  read 
the  minutes  of  the  foregoing  meeting  and  they  were  approved. 
The  general  order  of  proceedings  was  announced,  and  after  this 
the  reports  of  the  retiring  officers  were  presented. 

The  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Van  Name,  were  referred, 
with  the  book  and  vouchers,  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Dickerman  and 
W.  II.  Ward  as  a  Committee  of  Audit,  and  upon  examination 
were  reported  to  be  correct.  They  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  May  12th,  1886, $953.14 

Assessments  (100)  paid  in  for  year  1886-87,       -         $500.00 
Assessments  (26)  for  other  years,  -        -        -        -       130.00 

Two  life-memberships, 150.00 

Sale  of  the  Journal, 36.48 

Interest  of  bank-deposit, 35.41 

Total  receipts  for  the  year, 861.89 

$1,805.03 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing  of  Proceedings, $240.41 

Job-printing, 21.75 

Expenses  of  correspondence  (postage,  etc.),  -        22.50 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year, $284.66 

Balance  on  hand,  May  11th,  1887, 1,520.87 

$1,805.08 
The  Bradley  type-fund  now  amounts  to  $1,088.86. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  Van  Name,  reported  as  follows:  The  acces- 
sions to  the  Society's  collections  dunng  the  year  1886-87  consist 
of  thirty-six  volumes,  seventy-six  parts  of  volumes,  and  one 
hundred  and  one  pamphlets.  Aside  from  the  regular  exchanges, 
the  most  important  contribution  has  come  from  the  government 
of  India,  ten  volumes,  some  of  them  of  unusual  value.  The  num- 
ber of  the  titles  of  printed  books  is  now  four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  of  manuscripts,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two. 
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For  some  time  past,  the  crowded  state  of  the  Libraiy  of  Yale 
College  has  left  but  scanty  accommodations  for  the  Library  of 
the  Society,  and  made  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  books  im- 
possible. From  this  difficulty  there  is  now  prospect  of  a  speedy 
relief. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Professor  Lanman,  of  Cam- 
bridge, announced  for  the  Committee  of  Publication  that  the 
printing  of  Professor  Bloomfield's  edition  of  the  Kau9ika8iitra 
was  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  the  early  issue  of  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  volume  probable;  and  that  ample  material  was 
on  hand  with  which  to  begin  the  fourteenth;  leaving  the  second 
part  of  volume  xiii.  for  the  rest  of  Professor  Bloomfield's  work, 
if  this  should  appear  desirable. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  it  was  announced  that  the 
next  meeting  would  be  held  on  Wednesday,  October  26,  1887, 
either  at  New  Haven  or  at  Baltimore,  the  President  and  Treas- 
urer to  serve  as  a  Committee  of  Arrangements.  The  Committee 
of  Publication  had  been  re-appointed,  so  that  it  consists  of  Messrs. 
Salisbury,  Toy,  Van  Name,  W.  H.  Ward,  and  W.  D.  Whitney. 
The  Directors  proposed  and  recommended  to  the  Society  for 
election  the  following  persons: 

As  Corresponding  Member — 

Prof.  J.  H.  Haynee,  Central  Turkey  College,  Aintab; 

and  as  Corporate  Members — 

Prof.  John  Binney,  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn. ; 

Prof.  Hermann  Collitz,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Penn. ; 

Prof.  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  University  of  Penn.,  Pliiladelpliia: 

Rfibbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Sinai  Congregation,  Chicago,  TIL; 

Mr.  James  R.  Jewett,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

Mr.  Charles  Knapp,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City: 

Prof.  J.  G.  Lansing,  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (church. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.; 
Prof.  George  F.  Moore,  Andover,  Mass. 

The  gentlemen  thus  proposed  were  duly  elected. 

The  ("liairman  named  as  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Dickerman  and  Professors  T.  O. 
Paine  and  El  well.  The  Committee  rej)()rted  later  on,  proi)osing 
the  re-election  of  the  old  board,  with  the  substitution  of  the  name 
of  Professor  Edward  W.  Hopkins  for  that  of  Professor  Short, 
recently  deceased.  The  pro])osal  of  the  Committee  w^as  ratified 
by  the  meeting  without  dissent.* 

♦  The  names  of  the  board  as  now  constituted  may  be  given  for  convenience  : 
Presid*mt^  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  New  Haven; — Vict-Premdenis,  Rev.  A.  P. 
Peabody,  of  Cambridge;  Professor  K.  K.  Sidisbury.  of  New  Haven;  Rev.  W.  11. 
Ward,  of  New  York ; — Recording  Secretar}/,  Professor  D.  (1.  Lyon,  of  Cambridge  ; 
—  Correspojidiny  Secretary,  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman,  of  Cambridge; — Secretary  of 
the  Classical  Section,  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Cambridge; — Treantrer  and 
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The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  the  names  of  those  who  had 
died  during  the  year.     They  were  as  follows: 
The  Honorary  Members, 

Prof.  Adolf  Friedrich  Stenzler,  of  Breslau; 
Mr.  Alexander  Wylie,  of  London; 

and  the  Corporate  Members, 

Prof.  E.  W.  Gnmey,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Kingsley,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 
Prof.  Charles  Short,  of  New  York.  ^ 

Stenzler,  the  Nestor  of  European  Indologists,  was  born  July  9, 
1807.  His  greatest  achievements  were  upon  the  fields  of  the 
drama,  of  law,  and  of  lexicography.  He  is  perhaps  most  com- 
monly known  by  his  widely  circulated  Elententarbuch  der  Sa?is- 
krit-sprache.  To  his  vast  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquity  was 
joined  a  character  remarkable  for  modesty,  amiability,  and  stern 
devotion  to  duty.  Like  our  lamented  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wylie* 
was  a  self-taught  man,  and  devoted  to  a  similar  life-work,  the 
spread  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  where 
he  was  agent  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He 
wrote  in  Chinese  important  works,  original  or  translated,  on 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  the  Calculus,  Astronomy,  Mechanics,  the 
Steam  Engine,  and  on  Manchu  Tartar  Grammar;  a  Dialogue  on 
Christianity,  and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in 
Manchu  and  Chinese.  In  English,  he  published  articles  on 
Chinese  religion,  literature,  and  science,  on  the  history  of  Prot- 
estant missions  in  China,  translations  from  the  "  Ethnography  of 
the  Han,"  and  "Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,"  the  last  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  Chinese  Bibliography,  reviewing  over 
two  thousand  treatises.  The  great  fruitfulness  of  Professor  Gur- 
ney'sf  life  was  in  fields  of  action  that  brought  him  little  into  the 
notice  of  the  bustling  world.  As  Professor  of  History,  as  Dean, 
and  as  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  he  has 
done  a  work  whose  influence  upon  individual  minds  and  charac- 
ters and  upon  the  general  development  of  higher  education  in  this 
country  has  been  and  will  long  continue  to  be  beneficent  and 

Eowerful.     Mr.  Kingsley,  of  the  class  of  1834  in  Yale  College, 
ad  been  for  twenty-four  years  the  Treasurer  of  that  institution. 


Librarian^  Mr.  Addison  Vau  Name,  of  New  Havoo ; — Directors,  Professor  John 
Avery,  of  Brunswick,  Maine;  Professor  Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Mr.  Alexander  I.  Cotheal  and  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  New  York; 
Professor  Edward  W.  Hopkins,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Penu. ;  and  President  Daniel  C. 
Oilman  and  Professor  Maurice  Bloomfleld,  of  Baltimore. 

*  A  memoir  of  his  life  and  labors  by  M.  Henri  Cordier  will  appear  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

f  A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  services  was  presented  to  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  by  Professor  Dunbar,  May  II,  1887,  and  may  be  found  in 
the  Proceedings  of  that  body  for  that  date. 
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aiKl  brought  to  the  reHjK>ii8ible  duties  of  that  office  an  untiring 
M*lf'Ha^'ri^ce  and  dii^tinguished  sagacity.  Mr.  Short  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1H40,  and  had  been  for  many  years  Professor  of  Latin 
in  ('oluinbia  College,  New  York.  Aside  from  his  work  as  a 
tea<?h«*r,  tlie  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  critical 
Study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Committee  on  the  revision  of  the  translation  thereof. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  laid  before  the  Society  some  of 
the  miw^ellaneous  correspondence  of  the  half-year.  Shankar 
Pandurang  Pandit,  of  Bombay,  sends  the  Society  a  MS.  of 
Darila's  Comment  on  the  Kau9ika  Sfltra  for  the  use  of  Professor 
Bloomfield.  Darab  Dastur  Peshotan  Sanjana  writes  from  the 
same  city  expressing  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  and 
his  cordial  recognition  of  the  contributions,  now  making  and  in 
prospect,  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
iiiH  religion.  Mr.  James  Richard  Jewett,  who  has  been  teaching 
in  Arabic  in  a  little  native  school  at  Zahleh,  Mt.  Lebanon,  writes 
that  he  has  a  large  collection  of  proverbs  and  other  texts  in  the 
(common  Arabic  dialect  of  Syria,  with  translation,  notes,  and 
vocabulary — all  well  advanced  towards  readiness  for  publication. 

After  the  miscellaneous  business,  the  Society  proceeded,  at 
11.15  A.  M.,  to  the  hearing  of  communications,  which  were  con- 
tinued until  6  p.  M.,  with  a  recess  between  1  and  2  p.  m. 

1.  The  rising  sun  on  Babylonian  seals;  by  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
Hayes  Ward,  of  New  York  City. 

The  family  of  seals  discussed  embraces  those  ou  which  George  Smith, 
ill  hiH  "C'haldean  (JcncHiH,'-  saw  the  building  of  a  "tower.'"  Of  these 
tlicro  art'  nin(»  whicli  have  l)een  copied  in  various  publications,  liesides  a 
tenth  in  my  own  possesHion.  Of  all  these,  copies  were  shown.  Menant 
and  otliers  have  st^en  that  it  is  not  a  tower  that  is  represented,  but  a 
^ate,  or  door,  wlii(;h  the  porter  is  opening  or  shutting.  The  projections 
on  the  top  and  bottom  on  one  side,  on  wliich  the  door  turns  in  its 
sockets,  are  clearly  s(»en  in  some  cases.  The  fact  that  the  door  is  oft^n 
narrower  in  tlie  middle  simply  indicates  that  the  seal  is  not  a  pure 
cylinder,  but  is  smaller  in  the  middle.  These  cylinders  have  one  or 
more  f^ates,  with  bands  across  them,  like  the  bands  on  the  gates  of  Ba- 
lawat,  and  tlie  porter  has  his  two  hands  on  the  K^te.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  v^wW  from  the  |M)rter,  and  so  outside  of  it,  is  a  very  striking  figure 
of  a  K*>d.  He  has  the  horned  headdress  of  a  K*>d.  or  has  wavy  rays  pro- 
ceedin^j;  from  his  shoulders.  On  one  side  of  him,  or  on  both  sides,  is  a 
prominentv  half  his  height,  on  the  top  of  which  he  lifts  one  foot;  or  he 
puts  one  hand  on  the  top  of  each  of  the  two  as  if  lifting  himself  by  that 
means.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  notched  weat)on.  I  am  surpriseil  that 
what  is  the  simple  explanation  has  nt)t  immeiliately  occurred  to  me  and 
to  others.  The  pites  an\  1  think,  the  gates  of  the  dawn.  The  two 
jjates  are  for  symmetry,  as  is  the  fact  so  often  in  the  case  of  other 
devices  on  the  oliler  seals,  as  of  (Jisdulmr  tighting  a  li<m.  I  prefer  this 
explanation  to  any  which  might  make  one  gate  tliat  of  the  morning  and 
the  other  of  the  evening.     The  gate  of  the  dawn  is  being  opened  by  the 
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porter  for  the  exit  of  the  sun-god,  who  appears  as  a  mighty  man,  ready 
to  run  a  race,  and  climbing  over  the  hills  of  the  east.  That  this  is  a 
true  explanation  is  confirmed  by  several  hymns  to  the  sim-god,  which 
were  read  from  the  translations  of  Mr.  Pinches  and  M.  Lenormant,  in 
which  the  sun  is  apostrophized  as  entering  at  night  into  the  gates  of 
night  and  coming  out  of  the  gates  in  the  morning.  If  this  explanation 
is  correct  it  also  explains  another  much  more  abundant  class  of  Baby- 
lonian seals,  generally  in  hematite.  On  these  a  god  stands  with  one 
foot  slightly  elevated,  resting  on  a  low  prominence  or  stool,  which  some- 
times takes  the  shai)e  of  an  animal.  In  his  hand  he  carries  the  same 
notched  weapon,  but  he  has  no  rays  from  his  shoulders.  I  regard  this 
as  the  same  sun-god  Shamash,  in  a  more  conventional  form.  These 
cylinders  may  date  from  1500  B.  C.  to  700  B.  C. ,  while  those  with  gates 
are  older— having  the  archaic  larger  size  and  concave  outline.  The 
notched  weapon  I  imagine  to  be  a  wooden  sword  or  club,  anned  with 
flakes  of  flint,  like  the  Mexican  Maquahuitl.  Associated  with  the  sun- 
god  on  these  hematite  cylinders  is  almost  always  a  flounced  beardless 
figure  with  homed  headdress  and  hands  raised  in  an  attitude  of  respect, 
which  I  take  to  be  a  deity  and  not  a  worshiper,  and  probably  the  god- 
dess Aa,  wife  of  Shamash.  On  these  cylinders  very  frequently  the  only 
inscription  is  '*  Shamash  ^nd  Aa,"  which,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the  few  cases 
in  which  the  inscription  identifies  the  deities  represented.  Besides  these 
two  figures  often  occurs  a  third  divine  figure  (or,  at  least,  wearing  a 
homed  headdress)  leading  in  a  man  without  a  distinguishing  headdress. 
Probably  we  have  here  a  soul  presented  to  Shamash  who  is  called  in  the 
hymns  **  Judge  of  men.'*  The  hills  up  which  the  god  climbs  in  the 
cylinders  with  gates  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  design  had  its 
origin  in  a  hilly  country  like  Elam.  The  hills  of  Elam  were  not  visible 
from  the  cities  of  Southern  Babylonia,  but  it  is  to  be  considered  whether 
these  hills  can  possibly  be  those  which  formed  the  chief  feature  of 
(>haldean  scenery,  the  high-mounded  banks  of  the  great  canals. 

2.  On  the  Syriac  text  of  the  book  of  The  Extremity  of  the 
Romans;  by  Prof.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York  City. 

This  paper  discussed  one  of  the  manuscripts  recently  acquired  by  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  through  the  Rev.  James 
E.  Rogers,  a  missionary  at  Oroomiah.  The  manuscript  is  a  small  book, 
6  X  4i  X  1^  inches  in  dimension,  probably  written  in  the  last  century. 
The  writing  is  Nestorian,  and  somewhat  careless.  The  contents  are  (1) 
The  Revelation  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  substantially  the  same  with  that  in 
a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  American  Oriental  Society,  of  which  a 
translation  by  the  Rev.  Justin  Perkins  was  published  in  volume  viii.  of 
the  Journal;  (2)  *'  The  Extremity  of  the  Romans,"  a  composition  appear- 
ing to  have  been  in  part  suggested  by  the  Revelation  of  Paul,  and  nar- 
rating the  matters  about  a  letter  that  fell  down  from  heaven  in  the  year 
A.  D.  779,  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Athanasius;  (8)  a  Hymn  of 
'*  Praise  before  the  Holy  Mysteries."  The  last  two  compositions  were 
given  in  the  original  text  and  translation,  with  a  few  notes  and  a  little 
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preface,  and  will  appear  in  the  Journal.  The  Revelation  of  Paul,  it  was 
remarked,  ought  to  be  published  in  the  original  text,  after  the  manu- 
scripts are  collated. 

3.  On  the  transliteration  of  Sanskrit  proper  names  into  Tamil; 
by  Rev.  John  S.  Chandler,  of  the  Madura  5lission. 

The  Tamil  is  a  Dravidian  language  with  its  own  independent  struc- 
ture and  laws;  but  with  a  phonetic  system  widely  differing  from  that 
of  its  Aryan  neighbors.  In  religion,  mythology,  and  legendary  history, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Tamils  are  dependent,  and  have  borrowed  largely 
from  the  Aryans;  so  that  the  names  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  which  are 
also  the  most  common  names  of  the  people,  are  to  a  large  extent  Sans- 
krit names,  which  have  suffered  such  transformations  as  the  incom- 
mensurability of  the  two  phonetic  systems  involved. 

We  have  therefore  to  note  the  Sanskrit  sounds  which  do  not  occur  in 
Tamil,  and  for  which  in  Tamil  substitutes  have  to  be  provided. 

Tamil  has  no  lingual  nor  dental  vowels;  no  sibilants;  no  aspirates;  no 
sonants  as  distinguished  from  surds;  no  palatal  mutes  except  the  nasal; 
no  visarga;  and  no  anusvdra.  Concurrent  consonants  must  be  assimi- 
lated or  have  a  vowel  inserted  between  them.  No  sonant  can  begin, 
and  no  mute  of  any  kind  can  end  a  Tamil  word.  Nor  can  a  surd  stand 
in  the  middle  of  a  won!  without  being  doubled.  But  as  **  surds"  and 
** sonants"  are  convertible,  and  as  the  same  Tamil  character  stands  for 
both,  these  changes  are  easily  made. 

1.  Lingual  voivels. — Sanskrit  f  becomes  in  Tamil  the  syllable  rti. 
Thus  the  prior  element  fc  or  fk  in  the  name  of  the  first  Veda  shows  the 
following  changes  :  f  becomes  ru.  As  initial,  the  sonant  r  requires  a 
prothetic  vowel,  here  /.  Since  a  final  mute  is  inadmissible,  an  m  is  post- 
fixed.  The  guttural  mute  is  now  medial  and  must  be  doubled  to  retain 
its  surd  (|uality.     Hence  the  result,  Inikkni. 

2.  Sibilants. — The  lingual,  -v,  is  generally  changed  to  the  cognate 
mute,  f:  while  the  dental,  it,  is  changed  to  the  palatal  sibilant,  or  is 
dropped. 

Thus  Visnu  changes  the  sibilant  to  the  mute,  and,  to  avoid  the  con- 
currence of  mute  and  nasal,  inserts  ?(,  which,  reacting  on  the  mute, 
causes  it  to  be  doubled.  Result,  Vittnnn.  The  Tamil  forms  of /iTrKwa 
and  Ti'as((l  show  changes  essentially  similar;  they  are  Kiruttinan  and 
THca((d,  the  epenthetic  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  (palatul  i,  labial  m), 
according  in  each  case  with  the  following  consonant.  In  Yudhi.s(hira 
we  note  a  double  loss  of  aspiration,  and  the  entire  loss  of  the  initial 
sonant.     Result.  Udiffiro)!. 

The  change  of  the  dental  a  to  the  palatal  {'  is  common  :  e.  g.,  Sdman 
becomes  (^'aniam:  Vii^redera,  Vii^nradcvar:  Sarasvdtl,  (^'ara{'ui'adi;  Su- 
davi^ana,  (Jndari^aiiam.  Alternative  treatment  is  possible  with  an 
initial  group  :  thus  Skauda  becomes  either  (Jikkandau  ;  or  simply  Kan- 
dan. 

8.  Aspirates. — Aspirates  an^  generally  dro])ped.  Asj)irated  mutes 
lose  their  aspiration  and  l)ecome  surd  or  sonant  according  as  they  are 
initial  or  medial.     Thus  Bhlma   Incomes  Plman  or   \nman;   DharmUy 
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Tarvuman;  Arhindhatij  Arundadi;  Bharata^  Paradan;   Vidarbha,  Vi- 
darppan;  Bhagavan,  Pagavariy  etc. 

All  Tamil  sonants  are  weaker  than  those  of  the  Sanskrit;  but  the  gut- 
tural sonant  is  notably  so,  and  is  more  like  an  aspirate  made  with  the 
guttural  organs.  It  is  thus  a  fitting  substitute  for  the  Sanskrit  aspirate, 
when  the  latter  is  not  dropped.  Thus  for  Afialyd  we  find  Agaliyei;  for 
Naravdhana,  Naravdganam;  for  Rdhu,  Iragu;  but  for  Brdhinai^a,  Pir- 
dmaiyim,, 

4.  Palatals. — The  non-nasal  palatal  mutes  of  Sanskrit,  c,  ch,  j\  j%  are 
represented  by  the  palatal  sibilant  g;  or  else  by  the  same  doubled  and  so 
changed  to  a  pcdatal  surd  mute.  Thus  Caiyidla  becomes  Qan^a^n; 
Candra,  Qandiran;  PiQdca,  Pigagam;  Yajur,  Egur ;  Jdtavedas^  pdda- 
vedd. 

5.  Visarga  and  anusvdra. — As  the  visarga  generally  belongs  to  the 
ending,  and  the  Tamil  follows  its  own  rules  as  to  finals,  this  sound 
hardly  appears.    The  anusvdra  is  represented  by  m. 

6.  Concurrent  consonants.  —  Of  concurrent  consonants  (aside  from 
doubled  surds,  and  from  the  nasals  under  certain  conditions),  we  find 
either  (a)  that  one  is  dropped,  as  at  the  beginning  of  a  word;  or  (b)  that 
the  two  are  assimilate ;  or  (c)  that  they  are  separated  by  a  vowel. 

Thus  (a)  K^atriya,  with  loss  of  the  first  of  the  initial  group,  becomes 
Pattiriyan.  {b)  Yak^a  becomes  lyakkan.  (c)  Arjuna  becomes  Aruccu- 
nan.  Other  examples  are  :  Drona,  TurofjMr ;  Agni^  Akkini ;  Atri, 
Attiri;  Arya,  Ariyan;  Indra,  Indtran,  etc. 

7.  Surds  and  Sonants. — Tamil  consonants,  being  naturally  surd,  re- 
tain that  quality  at  the  beginning  of  words,  and  as  medial  when 
doubled.  When  medial  and  single,  they  must  be  sonant.  In  the  name 
Buddha^  therefore,  after  deaspiration,  the  consonants  lose  their  sonant 
character,  and  the  Tamil  form  is  Puttan.  On  the  other  hand,  Nakula 
becomes  Nagtdan.  Odutama  shows  two  reversals,  becoming  Kauda- 
man. 

It  should  be  added,  finally,  that  the  Tamil  sometimes  uses  certain 
Grantham  characters,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  write  some  foreign  names 
in  their  correct  Sanskrit  form. 

4.  On  Naville's  Book  of  the  Dead;  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Winslow, 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

Egyptology  rejoices  over  the  recent  issue  of  the  **  Book  of  the  Dead," 
which  the  Congress  of  Orientalists,  held  in  London  in  1874,  commis- 
sioned M.  Naville  to  prepare.  It  is  a  monument  of  arduous  labor  and 
the  most  critical  hieroglyphical  scholarship.  All  orientalists  sympathize 
with  Egyptologists  in  their  special  rejoicing ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  of 
our  learned  bodies  in  America  this  Society  in  particular  should  take 
note,  even  if  but  very  briefly,  of  M.  Naville's  labors  and  their  results. 

The  labor  involved  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  papyri  in  the  British 
Museum  (36  in  number),  of  Paris  (17),  of  Leyden  (5),  of  Berlin  (5),  and  of 
Dublin,  Hanover,  Marseilles,  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  Turin,  and  other 
places  in  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  Boulak  papyri  and  the  inscriptions  at 
Thebes. 
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The  resolts  are~21  entirely  new  ohapten  collected  and  collated, — 
Lepeius  having,  in  1843,  published  from  a  faulty  text  165  chapteiBt 
which  Birch,  in  1857,  translated  in  his  Bunsen's  "  Egypt*8  Place  in  Uni- 
versal History,**  but  which,  made  from  a  corrupt  text,  is,  in  parts,  fiar 
from  intelligible  to  the  un-Egyptological  reader.  The  published  results 
are :  one  folio  of  213  leaves,  containing  186  chapters  with  their  variant 
vignettes,  which  number  perhaps  800  in  all ;  one  folio  of  448  leaves,  in 
which  the  thousands  of  variant  readings,  as  collected  by  Naville,  are 
tabulated  in  182  chapters ;  one  quarto  of  204  pages,  introductory,  ex- 
plicative, and  commentatorial  on  each  of  the  186  chapters.  These 
volumes  are  beautiful  specimens  of  hieroglyphic  art  and  text.  The 
advanced  student  has  now  before  him  for  use  a  clear,  full,  reliable  col- 
lection of  these  sacred  writings  of  Ancient  Egypt.  It  now  remains  to 
make  a  careful  translation  of  these  186  chapters,  for  both  student  and 
popular  reader. 

5.  On  the  relationship  of  the  Kachari  and  Garo  Languages  of 
Assam;  by  Prof.  John  Avery,  of  Brunswick,  Maine. 

Within  the  circle  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  group  of  languages,  there  are 
certain  closely-affiliated  tongues  which  have  been  called  the  Kachari  or 
Bo<jlo  sub-group.  The  limits  of  this  subordinate  division  have  not  been 
exactly  defined;  but  its  two  principal  members  are  the  Kachari  and 
Gkiro.  Of  less  consequence  are  the  Mech,  Dhimal,  Pani-Koch,  Rabha, 
Hajong,  and  lAlung;  to  which  should  probably  be  added  the  Deori- 
Chutia  and  Hill-Tippera,  and  possibly  the  Mikir.  ^ 

The  design  of  the  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  outline,  waa 
to  show— mainly  from  the  side  of  grammatical  structure— the  grounds 
on  which  Kachari  and  Garo  are  believed  to  be  sister  languages. 

Kachari  varies  much,  according  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  spoken: 
but  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  dialects,  one  heard  on  the  plains 
(P.K.)  and  the  other  in  the  hilly  district  of  North  Kacliar  (H.K.).  The 
latter,  as  being  less  exposed  to  Assamese  influence,  shows,  in  many 
respects,  closer  accord  with  the  Garo  than  does  the  former. 

The  chief  jwints  of  comparison  between  Kachari  and  Gtero  are  as 
follows : 

I.  Sounds. — The  two  alphabets  agree  in  most  points,  among  which  is 
the  absence  of  aspirated  sonants,  except  aa  these  have  been  rarely  intro- 
duced with  Aryan  words;  but  P.K.  also  lacks  the  palatals  c,  ch,  and  j, 
for  which,  under  Assamese  influence,  it  8ul>stitutes  «,  z,  or  zh.  For  the 
sahie  reason  P.K.  has  the  semivowel  w.  Neither  of  these  peculiarities 
is  exhibited  in  H.K.  or  G. 

II.  Nouns. — Gender,  in  both  K.  and  G.,  is  indicated,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, of  animate  objects  only:  and  this  is  effected,  (1)  by  special  words, 
as  Eng.  **  son,"  **  daughter";  (2)  by  determinative  words,  as  Eng.  **  man- 
servant," ** maid-servant";  (3)  by  grammatical  suffixes  adopted  from 
the  Sanskritic  languages.  This  last  is  found  in  the  speech  of  the  plains: 
e.g.  omd  bu7idd,  *boar';  omd  bujidiy  'sow'.  The  gender-determina- 
tives vary  to  some  extent  with  the  class  of  objects  denoted,  and  this 
differentiation  is  more  complete  in  K.  than  in  G.  The  words  them- 
selves are  not  the  same  in  the  two  languages.        Number  is  expressed 
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Gabo. 
Sing. 

Nora,  mdnde 

Ace.    mdndekho 

Inst,   vidnded 

Dat.    mdndend 

Abl.    mdndeoni,  or  -onikho 

Gen,  nidndeni 


H.  Kaohari. 

Sing. 

shubung 

ahubungkho 

shvJbungjang 

shubungne 

8hiibungnifrang 

ahubungni 


only  as  singular  and  plural.  The  ordinary  suffixes  of  the  latter  are : 
rdyiQy  mangy  in  Garo;  fur,  far,  or  frd,  in  P.  Kachari;  rdo,  niahi,  in  H. 
Racharl.  Case-relations  are  expressed  by  suffixes ;  which  are,  to  a 
great  degree,  substantially  the  same  in  the  three  idioms,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  example : 

p.  Kaohabi. 
Sing. 
mansui 
manauikho 
mansuizang 
manmvinii 
mansuinifrai 
mansuini,  or  -ha 
Loc.    mdndeo,  or  -OTid,  -ci,  -cind  mansuiaUf  or  -iiiau    shubunghd 

Plu.  •  Plu.  Plu. 

Nom.  mdnderdng  mansuifiir  ahvbimgrdo 

Ace.    mdnderdngkho  '        mansuifHrkho  ahiibungrdokJio 

etc.,  etc.  etc.,  etc.  etc.,  etc. 

A  nominative  suffix  d  is  sometimes  used,  in  both  languages,  for  em- 
phasis. 

III.  Adjectives.— ConnpsLTiBon  is  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in 
K.  and  G.,  except  that  the  particles  used  are  different.  Adjectives  are 
declined  or  not,  according  as  they  follow  or  precede  their  nouns. 

IV.  Numerals,— Up  to  **ten,"  these  present  little  difference,  P.K. 
apparently  showing  the  greatest  corruption,  of  forms,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following : 

p. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Gabo. 

shd 

gni 

githdm 

Irri 

hangd 

dak 

sni 


8.  cet 

9.  skhu 

10.    ciirkhung) 


H.  RAOHABr. 

she(si) 

gini 

gdtham 

biri 

hungd 

da 

sini 

jai 

shugu 


Kachari. 

se 

ne 

tham 

breibrui) 

hd 

rd(dd) 

sni 

zat 

skho 

zu{zi) 


V.  Pronmins, — As  was  to  be  expected,  we  find  here  much  agreement 
in  the  three  forms  of  speech,  thus : 


1st  Sing. 
Plu. 

2d  Sing. 

Plu. 
8d  Sing. 

Plu. 


Gabo. 

dngd 

{ dcingd  (inclu.) 
I  dngd  (exclu.) 

ndd 

ndshimdng 

uyd 

uydmdng 


pebs6nal. 

H.  Kaohabi. 

dng 

Jang 

nu(nung) 
nushi  (-nishi) 
hvoa 
hwanishi 


p.  Kaohabi. 
dng 

xang 

nang 
nangsur 
bi 
bisur 
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DBMOHBTRATIVB. 

•thin' 
<ihat' 

viyd 

«5 

hwa 

nniEBROOATTVE. 

be 
h&ioTln 

•who' 
'which 

MhdorahdoA 
*mdy 

shdr 
? 

9ur{9ar) 
m& 

A  lelatiTe  pronoan,  rarely  used,  is  borrowed  from  Aryan  speech ;  and 
appears  as^  in  G.,  and  zi  or  zai  in  K. 

VL  Visrb*.— This  -paxt  of  speech  is  simple  and  regular  in  stnictare  in 
both  languages.  The  suflixes  of  inflection,  which  agree  in  jMirt  only  in 
K.  and  G.,  are  attached  directly  to  the  simple  or  compounded  root,  with 
the  occasional  insertion,  in  K.,  of  a  euphonic  vowel.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  common  suffixes.  It  will  be  noted  that  distinc- 
tions of  person  are  confined  to  the  imperative  mode. 


Oabo. 

H.  Kacobulu. 

p.  KAxnuMt. 

Ind. 

Present 

d 

re 

(»> 

Progress.  Pres. 

engd 

du 

dang 

Past  (Impf.) 

dhdoT  Jak 

bd 

bai 

Remote  Past 

dm  or  dctm 

khd 

dangtnoni 

Future 

ffen 

ndng 

gan 

Imv. 

dd  Person 
8d     " 

bo 
cind 

ba-pu- 

thang 

Cond. 

Present 

ode  (pic) 

jadi'if' 

bdoTbld 

■ 

Past  (contrary  to 

fB!dt)ffencim 

kdde 

(< 

Pples. 

,  Present 
Pres.  Condi 
Past 

od 

ode 

e 

hi 

ni 

hi-dddd 

nou  nai 

Inf. 

nd 

nid 

nU 

Garo  has  never  developed  a  passive  voice;  but  P.K.  occasionally  uses 
one,  formed  of  the  past  participle  and  verb  "  to  be,"  after  the  analogy 
of  Hindu  speech.  Both  languages  have  a  *'  negative  voice,'*  which  is 
formed  by  a  syllable  jd  or  khujd  in  Oaro  and  d  in  Kachari,  inserted 
between  root  and  tense-sign;  but  in  the  imperative  both  take  a  prefix 
dd,  instead,  which  finds  an  analogy  in  the  so-used  ta  or  te  of  Ao  Naga. 
The  negative  conjugation  differs  in  a  few  other  respects  from  the  posi- 
tive one.  Both  tongues  freely  compoimd  the  verb  with  other  verbs, 
with  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  a  variety  of  particles — a  charac- 
teristic which  puts  them  outside  the  monosyllabic  class. 

VII.  Syntax. — The  structure  of  the  sentence  is  simple,  and  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  G.  and  K.  The  verb  stands  last,  and  the  subject 
— ^less  invariably — first.  The  position  of  intermediate  words,  relatively 
to  the  verb,  is  determined  by  considerations  of  emphasis  or  euphony. 
Nouns  or  pronouns  precede  the  words  which  they  limit.  Adjectives 
have  no  fixed  position  relatively  to  their  noims.  Postpositions,  which 
are  often  the  locative  case  of  nouns,  take  the  place  of  prepositions. 
Relative  clauses  precede  antecedent  clauses ;  but,  instead  of  these, 
participial  and  postpositional  constructions  are  vastly  more  common. 
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Our  conclusion  from  these  data— but  partly  indicated  here — is  that 
Kachari  and  Garo  are  closely  related  tongues;  but  they  also  present 
points  of  contrast,  which  can  only  be  explained  when  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  speech  of  neighboring  tribes. 

6.  Notice  of  Delitzsch's  Assyrischea  Worterhxich^  Erste  Ijiefer- 
ung;  by  Prof.  David  6.  Lyon,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  th6  work  of  popularizing  Assyrian  study  among  Semitic  students 
in  general,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  beginners  in  the  language  in  particular, 
no  book  is  now  so  necessary  as  a  dictionary.  The  one  by  Edwin  Norris, 
most  valuable  at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  was  never  completed,  is 
now  out  of  print,  and  is  below  the  requirements  of  to-day.  In  this  state 
of  affairs,  the  student  must  rely  on  the  small  but  valuable  glossaries  of 
various  Assyriological  publications.  Such  glossaries  suffice  for  the 
reading  of  many  historical  inscriptions,  but  they  are  frequently  of  small 
service  for  other  classes  of  writing  and  their  use  is  attended  by  much  in- 
convenience. What  is  wanted  is  a  good  hand-lexicon  of  a  thousand 
pages  or  so,  giving  the  ascertained  lexical  facts,  and  devoting  small 
space  to  what  is  only  conjectural.  Of  course,  the  thesaurus  and  the 
concordance  are  also  needed,  as  timely  aids  for  the  specialist;  but  before 
they  are  made,  we  should  have  a  less  pretentious  work,  a  hand-lexicon. 

For  the  preparation  of  such  a  work  no  one  is  so  well  qualified  as  the 
professor  of  Assyriology  at  Leipzig.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years 
that  Prof.  Delitzsch  was  engaged  on  an  Assyrian  dictionary,  and  at  vari- 
ous times  we  have  hoped  that  its  appearance  might  be  a  matter  of  the 
immediate  future.  At  last  we  have  the  first  fascicle  of  168  pages  from 
the  well-known  house  of  J.  C.  Hinrichs  in  Leipzig.  Author  and  pub- 
lisher announce  that  the  whole  work  will  comprise  about  ten  such  parts, 
which  shall  appear  at  suitable  intervals.  Each  fascicle  is  to  cost  about 
30  marks,  so  that  the  whole,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  estimated  size, 
1600  pages,  will  cost  300  marks,  or  $75.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  such 
a  price  places  the  Assyrian  dictionary  beyond  the  reach  of  many  who 
ought  to  own  a  copy.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  work  will  be  much 
larger  than  author  and  publisher  suppose.  From  a  calculation  made  by 
comparing  various  glossaries  with  the  contents  of  fascicle  I.,  it  would 
seem  that  the  whole  work,  carried  out  on  the  same  proportions  as  this 
fascicle,  will  contain  something  like  5000  instead  of  1600  pages,  and  cost 
about  900  marks  or  say  $225.  Only  libraries  and  a  few  of  the  more 
fortunate  specialists  could  afford  to  buy  such  a  work. 

Delitzsch's  dictionary  is  intended  to  cover  the  whole  published  Assy- 
rian-Babylonian literature,  and  a  considerable  part  of  that  which  is  not 
yet  published.  His  design  is  to  lay  a  **  broad,  sure  foundation  "  on  which 
younger  powers  may  build,  and  to  prepare  a  work  which  shall  be  ser- 
viceable to  all  Semitists  for  comparative  purposes.  The  author's  guid- 
ing principle  is  to  explain  the  Assyrian  vocabulary  from  Assyrian  sources, 
and  only  in  the  most  important  cases  to  refer  to  related  words  in  the 
sister  dialects.  The  dictionary  is  to  be  followed  by  indexes,  and  by 
notes,  the  latter  intended  chiefly  to  give  the  names  of  the  scholars  who 
first  succeeded  in  making  out  the  various  stems  and  words.    Such  notes 
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might  be  of  Berdoe,  bat  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  reach  exact- 
ness, and  they  are  likely  to  be  the  source  of  much  contention.  A  dic- 
tionary of  proper  names  will  form  the  closing  part  of  the  work. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  fascicle  I.  is  beautiful.  The  nature  of 
the  work  makes  lithography  a  necessity,  though  type  is  always  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  successive  stems  are  numbered,  and  are  ex- 
pressed in  Hebrew  letters.  The  Hebrew  is  omitted  in  case  of  those  words 
of  whose  stems  the  author  is  in  g^reat  doubt.  The  stems,  and  also  the 
Assyrian  words  to  be  defined  project  to  the  left  of  the  line.  Assyrian 
words  are  underscored,  those  which  are  defined  are  also  written  larger, 
while  the  notes  are  written  smaller  than  the  body  of  the  article.  The 
paragraphing  is  in  general  good,  but  at  times  somewhat  scant.  The 
word  dbmbUf  for  instance,  contains  nearly  two  pages  without  a  break  to 
rest  the  eye,  and  there  are  not  a  few  cases  of  a  whole  page  without  a 
paragraph.  This  criticism  naturaUy  touches  only  the  long  articles.  The 
Hebrew  letters  at  the  top  of  the  page  are  a  great  convenience. 

Of  small  scribal  errors  and  oversights  I  have  noted  the  absence  of  the 
dot  under  k  in  itik  88^,  of  the  period  after  *<  Trauer ''  84*S  of  the  hyphen 
between  the  syllables  zak-ri  88'*,  and  of  the  underlining  of  the  Asfqrrian 
words  iid{rir,  etc,  87'^  and  ja  ana  rigim  158".  The  figure  8  must  be  in- 
serted after  "  Nr.**  49**.  In  one  case  the  author  corrects  in  a  note  what 
he  had  written  in  the  body  of  an  article  75**,  whereas  a  reading  in  4"  is 
corrected  in  a  note  158'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Delitzsch  points  out  a  number  of  mistakes  which 
are  due  to  the  original  scribe,  as  on  pages  121, 182, 189, 146.  Even  As- 
syrian scribes  were  fallible.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  half  a  doien  eras- 
ures on  a  single  small  tablet. 

Delitzsch  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  how  he  shall  name  the  hero  of  the  gpreat 
"Izdubar  Epic."  No  satisfactory  proof  has  l)een  offered  that  tills  hero 
was  the  same  person  as  Nimrod,  much  less  that  the  two  bore  the  same 
name.  It  seems  strange  therefore  to  see  the  hero  called  Namr^u  on 
pages  25,  63,  91,  97,  NamrUdu  with  interrogation  mark  on  pages  87,  91, 
96,  101,  Nimrod  on  pages  52,  91,  and  Nimrod  with  interrogation  mark  on 
page  84.  This  inconsistency  is,  of  course,  inadvertent,  but  worse  than 
the  inadvertence  is  the  adoption  without  sufficient  proof  of  the  long 
proposed  identification.  True,  the  hero  was  ])erhap8  not  called  IzdiiJbar 
but  we  have  for  that  reading  at  least  the  natural  values  of  the  signs. 

It  is  very  tantalizing  to  be  constantly  referred  to  future  fascicles  of 
the  dictionary,  as  on  pages  91,  118,  181,  186,  140, 154,  etc.  In  some  cases 
it  would  have  been  better  to  give  the  explanation  than  to  promise  it, 
reference  to  something  published  being  more  satisfactory  than  reference 
to  a  work  in  preparation,  if  not  so  easy. 

The  arrangement  of  the  stems  is  alphabetical,  the  derivatives  coming 
under  their  respective  stems.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Prof.  Delitzsch 
will  re-enter  some  of  these  derivatives  under  their  first  letter  with  ref- 
erence to  the  places  where  they  are  defined.  There  are  some  words 
which  might  easily  be  derived  from  several  stems,  and  the  re-entry 
should  in  such  cases  by  all  means  be  made.  Fascicle  I.  contains  95  num- 
bers, and  discusses  188  words.    The  last  stem  is  Tin.     The  k,  however. 
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represents  five  letters,  corresponding  to  Hebrew  %  n,  weak  n,  and  the 
two  j^'s.  It  thus  appears  that  if  fascicle  I.  had  been  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  letter  corresponding  to  Hebrew  k,  most  of  the  words  beginning  with 
that  letter  might  have  been  disposed  of. 

The  work  contains  much  matter  besides  what  is  strictly  lexicograph- 
ical. Of  greatest  interest  and  value  are  the  comments  on  the  various 
doubtful  stems,  discussions  of  ideograms,  suggestions  for  completing 
words  in  mutilated  passages  of  text-editions,  and  the  publication  in  full 
or  in  part  of  important  tablets  or  fragments  of  tablets.  To  the  Assyrian 
student  these  will  be  very  welcome.  To  the  beginner  or  even  to  the 
general  Semitic  scholar  they  can  not  be  of  much  practical  service  for 
the  reason  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  understand  them.  Omitting  those 
cases  where  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  lines  are  given,  fascicle  I.  con- 
tains as  much  as  thirteen  pages  of  texts,  for  the  most  part  in  translit- 
erated form.  Several  tablets  are  given  entire,  as  on  pages  114-115,  141- 
148,  164-165,  all  being  reports  addressed  to  the  king.  Of  greatest  general 
interest  is  the  large  fragment  of  the  fourth  tablet  of  the  creation  series* 
p.  100.  As  has  long  been  known,  the  Babylonian  version  of  the  creation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  the  animals  was  preceded  by  an  account 
of  the  genesis  of  the  gods,  and  a  further  account  of  the  war  waged  be- 
tween one  of  their  number,  Marduky  and  the  great  dragon  Tiavvat.  It  * 
is  to  this  struggle,  resulting  disastrously  to  Tiamat,  and  her  allies,  that 
the  new  fragment  given  by  Delitzsch  is  devoted.  * 

With  all  one^s  delight  at  having  such  texts  edited,  one  cannot  approve 
of  the  plan  of  scattering  them  through  the  already  burdened  pages  of  a 
large  dictionary.  If  the  author  does  not  choose  to  issue  the  texts  in  a  sepa- 
rate publication,'  nor  to  offer  them  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  existing 
journals,  like  Zeitachrift  fur  Asayriologie,  he  might  well  place  them  uith 
inde]>endent  paging  at  the  end  of  the  seve)*al  fascicles,  so  that  when  the 
work  is  complete,  the  texts  might  be  bound  into  a  separate  volume. 

There  are  also  other  materials  in  this  work,  which  are  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable,  but  which  are  not  properly  a  part  of  the  dictionary. 
In  such  a  class  I  should  place  the  long  note,  pages  64-66,  on  the  word 
ni-hi-ru  as  one  of  the  titles  of  the  god  Marduk,  and  the  note  of  a  page 
(60-51 )  on  the  tablets  from  the  foundation  of  Sargon's  palace.  There  are 
many  other  notes  of  a  quarter  or  a  half  page  in  length,  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  dictionary  is  not  very  close.  This  criticism  does  not  touch 
the  notes,  but  their  length  as  a  part  of  the  lexicon.  Still,  one  greatly 
prefers  to  have  them  as  they  are  rather  than  not  to  have  them  at  all. 

A  good  deal  of  space  might  be  saved  if  the  author  would  make  use  of 
some  symbol  to  express  his  doubt  in  cases  where  he  does  not  know  to 
what  stem  he  should  assign  a  word.  He  would  thus  escape  the  need  of 
the  oft-repeated  statement  that  he  places  a  word  under  a  given  stem 
with  the  greatest  reserve,  and  only  because  the  user  of  the  book  would 
be  likely  to  seek  the  word  under  that  stem.  With  the  considerable  num. 
ber  of  Assyrian  words  of  unknown  meaning  it  is,  of  course,  not  possible 
to  make  a  lexicon  on  a  strictly  etymological  arrangement  of  stems,  and 
a  very  simple  device  might  indicate  those  words  of  unknown  stems. 

One  might  find  fault  with  fascicle  I.  in  the  superfluity  of  elementary 
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matten,  and  of  pasBages  oitedL  Under  the  word  dM,  '  tether/  for  in- 
Btanoe,  one  is  glad  to  see  the  various  forms  Orbu,  a4)a^  a-boram,  o-bo- 
(ayam,  a-&t,  a-M-tct,  a-borka,  arbu4u,  o-ba-ifu,  arbi4u;  but  the  refer- 
ences to  some  of  these  forms  are  needlessly  numerous.  Furthermore, 
it  is  only  the  beginner  who  needs  to  be  told  that  aM4a  means  '  of  my 
father/  Orba-kaf  *  thy  father,'  a-&tt-iu,  *  his  father,'  etc.  But  most  be- 
ginners will  not  be  able  to  purchase  such  a  costly  book.  Even  they 
might  better  acquire  such  elementary  matters  in  an  Assyrian  grammar. 
For  their  sakes,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  if  the  following  fascicles 
were  made  on  a  scale  very  much  reduced.  The  time  is  not  ripe  for  a 
thesaurus,  and  the  preparation  of  one  is  an  undertaking  too  vast  for  any 
individual  scholar.  But  for  a  convenient  lexicon  there  is  a  pressing 
need. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  dictionary  is  the  attitude 
of  the  author  toward  the  famous  Sumero-Akkadian  controversy.  It  has 
long  been  the  opinion  of  most  Assyriologists  that  a  great  civilisation 
preceded  that  of  the  Semites  in  Mesopotamia,  and  was  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  the  Babylonian-Asnyrian  culture.  To  this 
civilization  was  ^scribed  the  invention  of  cuneiform  writing,  much  of 
the  Semitic  mythology  and  religious  literature,  as  well  as  numerous 
words  current  in  the  Assyrian  language.  Indeedj  where  a  word  existed 
in  Assyrian  and  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  literary  remains  of  this 
older  civilization,  some  scholars  went  to  the  leng^  of  always  rtlitimiTig 
that  the  borrowing  had  been  made  by  the  Semites.  More  moderate 
students  asked  why  the  borrowing  might  not  at  times  at  least  have  been 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  representatives  of  this  pre-Semitic  civili- 
zation were  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Sutner  and 
Akkad.  Whether  the  civilization  and  the  people  should  be  called  Akkad- 
ian or  SumeriaHy  was  for  a  long  tinie  a  bone  of  contention.  Finally  the 
discovery  seemed  to  be  made  that  both  names  were  right,  and  repre- 
sented two  branches  of  the  same  people,  and  two  dialects  of  the  same 
language. 

Against  all  of  this  real  or  supposed  discovery  one  distinguished  scholar 
has  for  many  years  raised  his  voice  in  dissent.  This  was  Prof.  Josef 
tlal^vy  of  Paris.  In  opposition  to  the  ''Akkadists/'  lie  has  long  main- 
tained that  the  civilization  of  Mesopotamia  is  distinctively  Semitic, 
and  that  what  was  held  to  be  non-Semitic  literary  remains  is  only  a 
hieratic  way  of  writing  Assyrian.  After  fighting  single-handed  for  a 
long  timi»,  he  won  to  his  view  the  brilliant  and  lamented  Stanislas 
Guyard.  It  would  now  seem  that  Prof.  Delitzsch  has  espoused  the  same 
cause.  It  is  not  long  indeed  since  he  announced  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  Sumero-Akkadian  language.  But  it  has  been  evident  from  his 
published  utterances  during  the  past  two  years  that  he  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  ix>sition  of  Halevy.  In  the  8d  edition  of  liis  Aasyrische 
Lesestxicke,  1885,  he  rarely  uses  the  terms  Suinerian  and  ^lApfcadiau,  pre- 
ferring to  say  **  non-Semitic."  In  Zimmern's  Babylonische  Bussjysalmen, 
1885,  Delitzsch  stated  that  his  use  of  the  expression  '* non-Semitic"  had 
not  been  a  mere  matter  of  convenience,  p.  118.  In  the  same  connection 
he  expresses  his  approval  of  Zimmern's  position  that  the  Babylonian 
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penitential  psalms,  and  many  other  of  the  **  so-called  bilingual  texts" 
are  not  Akkadian,  but  of  genuine  Semitic  origin,  and  adds:  '*  I  seize  this 
opportunity /or  my  part  to  recognize  openly  the  high  services  of  HaUvy 
relating  to  the  Sumero-Akkctdian  question,  above  all  to  the  question  as 
to  the  existence  of  original  Sumero- Akkadian  texts.  It  seems  to  me 
necessary  to  test  anew,  unbiased,  in  all  details,  this  fundamentally  im- 
portant *  tradition '  which  has  been  delivered  to  us  younger  Assyriolo- 
gists."  In  the  foot-notes  of  his  Prolegomena  eines  neuen  Hebrdisch- 
Aramdischen  Wdrterbuchs  zum  Alten  Testament,  1886,  there  is  much 
skirmishing  with  Halevy,  but  the  disputed  ground  is  etymology  rather 
than  SumerO'Akkadian. 

In  reviewing  this  work  in  the  Bevue  des  6tudes  Juives,  Jan. -Mar., 
1887,  Hal6vy  writes,  p.  160,  that  he  learns  through  a  letter  from  De- 
litzsch  that  the  Assyrian  dictionary  of  the  latter  is  to  be  pervaded  by  a 
"  strongly  anti-Sumerian  spirit."  Fascicle  I.  is  a  commentary  on  the  let- 
ter, and  shows  how  near  Delitzsch  comes  to  an  agreement  with  the  chief 
*'anti-Akkadist."  The  change  is  seen  in  his  treatment  of  syllabic  val- 
ues, and  of  words  which  have  been  regarded  as  of  non-Semitic  origin. 
When  he  uses  the  terms  ** Sumerian^'  or  ** Akkadian"  at  all,  he  fre- 
quently encloses  them  in  quotation  marks,  as  on  pages  28,  32,  41,  88, 
111,  138,  139,  140,  150,  155,  166.  In  cases  where  the  quotation  marks  are 
wanting,  the  author  uses  the  word  "  so-called,"  as  p.  115,  or  adopts  the 
terms  as  employed  by  others,  as  on  pages  80,  89,  116,  118,  120.  Among 
the  words  in  fascicle  I.  which  have  been  held  to  be  of  Sumero-Akkadian 
origin  are  No.  14,  a-ba,  a  certain  official  title;  No.  23,  abkallu,  'great 
decider; '  No.  38,  abdru,  *  leaS.; '  No.  51,  agvbbH,  *  pure  water; '  No.  66, 
agH,  *  crown; '  No.  71,  ugaru,  *  field;'  No.  75,  agarinnu,  *  mother;'  No. 
77,  adaguru,  *  censer;'  No.  79,  ^H,  *  flood.'  On  a-ba  he  remarks  that 
the  title  is  certainly  good  Semitic;  on  abkallu,  that  the  derivation  from 
a  **Sumerian  "  ab-gal  is  extremely  uncertain;  on  agubbU,  that  it  is  held 
to  be  a  borrowed  word  from  the  Sumerian  a-gub^Hi ;  on  agH,  that  if  one 
feels  compelled  to  consider  it  a  foreign  word,  the  form  a^gi  may  best  be 
considered  as  the  ^^  Sumerian  original,  but  that  against  the  assumption 
of  borrowing,  the  weightiest  objections  exist;  on  agarinnu,  for  which 
he  offers  no  etymology,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  finding  one 
from  Semitic  sources;  on  adaguru,  a  similar  remark;  on  MUt,  that  its 
Semitic  character  is  obvious  when  one  compares  the  word  with  kindred 
forms.  Unless  I. have  overlooked  the  passage,  there  is  not  a  single  case 
in  which  he  allows  that  a  word  is  indisputably  of  Sumero-Akkadian  ori- 
gin. In  the  notes  also  occur  various  words  whose  non-Semitic  origin  is 
denied  or  disputed,  as  p.  139,  Idru,  'excess,  3600,  adpoc;*  p.  140,  mH, 

*  name; '  p.  166,  Minu,  *  plain.' 

The  non-Semitic  origin  of  certain  ideograms  is  also  declared  to  be 
most  doubtful,  as  those  representing  tarba^,  *  womb,'  p.  118;  adaguru 

*  censer,'  p.  120;  sikkuru,  *  bolt,'  p.  150.  Syllabic  values  are  also  claimed 
as  Semitic,  which  have  been  held  to  be  certainly  not  so.  Such  are  nun, 
p.  116;  ad,  p.  122;  mu,  p.  140;  kit,  p.  140.  If  these  values  be  Semitic  in 
origin,  they  may  not  be  employed  in  reading  non-Semitic  texts,  and  De- 
litzsch makes  this  remark  as  to  the  syllable  kit. 
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As  illustratiiig  his  pmdtion  on  the  subject  of  a  Sumero-AJkhadian  laa« 
gnage,  two  passages  may  be  quoted  from  the  notes:  "  But  if  my  expla- 
nation of  the  two  lines  i^re  is  correct,  there  falls  anew  a  glaring  light 
on  the  supposed  biiingualism  of  the  respective  texts,"  p.  68:  "  Therewith 
falls  indeed  a  supposed  most  genuine  '  Sumerian  *  word,  which  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  the  reading  of  *  Sumerian '  texts.  Nevertheless 
one  must  hold  himself  ready,  with  ever  more  thorough  penetration  of 
the  Assyrian  literature,  and  ever  deeper  knowledge  of  etjrmology  and 
of  primary  signification,  to  see  yet  many  more  such  props  of  the  '  Su- 
merian' invention  of  writing,  and  of  the  *  Sumerian'  language  break 
down,"  p.  189. 

A  monograph  from  Prof.  Delitssch  on  this  subject  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. Indeed  the  matter  is  so  important  that  we  could  even  wish  he 
might  turn  aside  for  a  while  from  the  work  on  the  lexicon  in  order  to 
prepare  such  a  monograph. 

Ot  the  new  and  intererting  remarks  and  translations  the  number  is 
too  large  even  to  give  a  list  of  them,  but  a  few  may  be  mentioned.  The 
passage  in  the  aocount  of  the  deluge  which  has  been  translated  as  refer- 
ring to  the  future,  is  here  referred  to  the  past:  *  Instead  of  thy  having 
brought  a  deluge — lions,  jackals,  famine,  or  pestilence  should  have  af- 
flicted men,'  p.  0.  The  excursus  on  pages  64-86  discusses  the  word  N(biru 
as  a  title  of  the  god  Marduk,  and  establishes  the  order  of  the  first  five 
tablets  of  the  creation  series.  According  to  the  exposition  presented, 
the  first  tablet,  beginning  ^nvrma  i-lii,  is  the  one  of  which  a  fragment 
has  long  been  known  recoimting  the  genesis  of  the  gods;  the  second 
tablet  closes  with  the  offer  of  Marduk  to  chastise  Tiamat,  after  Anu  and 
Ea  have  been  in  vain  besought  to  do  this;  the  third  tablet  records  how 
the  god  Sdr,  by  reference  to  TiamaVs  terrible  companions  in  arms,  in- 
duced the  other  gods  to  accept  Marduk's  offer;  the  fourth  tablet  recounts 
the  battle  and  the  victory  of  Marduk;  the  fifth,  the  preparation  of  the 
abode  of  the  gods,  and  the  ordering  of  the  year  and  the  months. 

A  passage  from  the  deluge  tablet  receives  a  new  interpretation  on  p. 
120.  The  (ulagiir  vessels,  used  in  the  sacrifice  after  the  deluge.  Delitzsch 
takes  to  be  censers,  and  they  have  poured  into  them  (not  put  under 
them,' as  according  to  former  translations)  calamus,  and  other  aromatic 
substances.  The  expression  **  seven  and  seven  adagnr  vessels"  he  under- 
stands as  meaning  that  seven  censers  were  filled  with  calamus,  seven 
with  cedar,  etc.  He  compares  the  direction  in  Ex.  80:34  as  to  the  prep- 
aration of  incense. 

The  Hebrew  word  ^I<  receives  on  p.  125  a  new  meaning  and  ety- 
mology. According  to  Delitzsch  the  word  is  inseparable  from  the 
Assyrian  idH,  *  flooil,  mass  of  water.'    The'  meaning  '  mist'  for  ^J{  he 

denies  altogether.    The  ♦^J^  of  Ps.  82:9  Delitzscrh  also  recognizes  in  the 

Assyrian  adiiy  *  harness,  bridle,'  p.  144. 

Among  the  many  wrong  translations  corrected  in  fascicle  I.  are  idH^ 
'one,'  p.  128,  and  fiibimi,  *  grain,'  p.  68.  Tlie  first  word  is  shown 
always  to  mean  'flood*  and  the  second  'staff.*  On  the  other  hand 
Delitzsch's  reading  nuunakti  instead  of  mainaM,  pages  85,   161,  is 
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proved  by  a  Nebuchadnezzar  fragment  in  the  collection  of  the  Wolfe 
Expedition  to  be  incorrect.  This  fragment  divides  the  syllable  wia5  into 
ma-{iS.  While  the  first  radical  is  thus  assured  as  S,  the  third  may  be 
g,  kj  or  k.  The  word  mahiak(g,  k)tu  can  have  no  connection  with 
sandku  *  to  press.' 

The  late  arrival  of  fascicle  I.  has  not  allowed  time  for  any  accurate 
examination  of  the  strictly  lexicographical  features  of  Prof.  Delitzsch's 
great  work.    This  part  of  the  notice  I  reserve  for  the  future. 

If  the  dictionary  were  finished,  it  would  be  a  boon  of  priceless  value 
to  every  student  who  could  own  a  copy.  On  examining  fascicle  I.  the 
reader  feels  that  he  is  in  the  company  of  a  man  who  is  familiar  with 
the  large  Assyrian  literature  and  who  has  penetrated  far  into  the  secrets 
of  its  pliilology.  If  I  have  seemed  to  criticise  the  plan  of  the  work,  one 
of  the  reasons  has  been  my  fear  that  we  may  have  to  wait  many  years 
for  its  completion,  or  even  that  the  author,  though  hardly  yet  iii  his 
full  prime,  may  not  live  to  complete  his  task.  To  indicate  what  a 
treasure  the  work  is,  one  may  refer  to  the  treatment  of  the  stems  ^Uti 
AlUy  *city,'  pages  5-9;  HDNi  ^^»  *  father,'  pages  17-21;  pjt,,  *to  be 
sharp,  to  project,'  pages  37-45:  *12X*»  '  *^  cross  over,'  pages  59-66; 
DDNm  *  to  destroy,'  pages  71-75;  agH,  *  enclosure,'  pages  83-90;  ugnii, 
pages  95-101;  IJKs,  *to  enclose,'  pages  105-111;  mtt*,  *togo,'  pages 
127-143;  H{<i»  *fco  be  firm,  strong,'  pages  160-166. 

To  take  up  one  of  these  stems  and  show  what  it  contains,  we  may 
select  n!3N»»  No.  18,  pages  17-21.    Under  this  stem  comes  first  d6fi, 

*  father,'  pi.  6bi.  There  are  four  divisions  :  (1)  Father  in  the  sense  of 
begetter,  used  of  men  and  of  gods;  (2)  Father  in  the  sense  of  forefather, 
ancestor,  of  special  frequency  in  the  pi. ;  (8)  Father  as  a  title  of  reverence 
and  affection,  in  an  address  to  the  moon-god;  (4)  Name  of  the  necklace, 
6bi  abni,  *  father  of  the  stones.'  Then  follows  the  list  of  the  ideographic 
ways  of  representing  the  word  *  father.'    The  two  methods  of  saying 

*  parents,'  by  using  the  pi.  of  d&il,  or  by  using  dhU  and  ummu,  *  mother,' 
together,  are  next  explained.  Two  lines  are  devoted  to  dbHtu,  *  father- 
hood,' various  proper  names  compounded  with  6Mi  are  cited,  and  the 
article  closes  with  a  page  of  notes.  The  various  forms  a-bu,  a-bi^  a-ba^ 
with  and  without  suffixes,  are  given  under  No.  1.  At  the  same  place  is 
explained  the  use  of  6hii  ildni,  *  father  of  the  gods,'  as  a  title  of  various 
deities,   Be/,   Asur,  Anu^  Ea.      Then  comes  the  expression    hit  dbi, 

*  father's  house,'  and  the  use  of  dbU  in  connection  with  certain  partici- 
ples, as  bdnu,  dlidu,  zdrU,  *  begetter '  (from  the  stems  nJD»  ^il^X  JTIf)* 
The  terms  for  *  grandfather,'  6bi  dbi,  dbi  dbi  dlidi,  and  for  'great- 
grandfather,' dbi  dbi  dbi,  with  corresponding  references,  close  the  first 
division.  Under  the  second  division  the  use  of  dbH  as  ancestor  receives 
many  references  and  a  list  is  given  of  the  expressions  mahrU,  *  a  former 
one,'  dlik  mahriy  dlik  pdni,  *  one  going  before,'  which  emphasize  more 
sharply  the  idea  'ancestor.'  The  term  lUtu  dbH,  'from  ancient  times,' 
i.  e.  '  from  the  fathers,'  is  then  explained.  There  is  not  enough  mate- 
rial to  make  any  subdivisions  of  paragraphs  8  and  4.  The  vastness  of 
the  imdertaking  and  the  incredible  amount  of  labor  necessary  in  the 
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proparatdon  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  tiiat  the  first  paragraph 
imder  dM,  '  father,'  coveriiig  about  a  page  and  a  half,  makes  no  less 
than  123  references  to  the  coneiform  literature. 

The  services  rendered  to  Semitic  study  by  the  brilliant  worker  on  the 
Assyrian  dictionary  fall  short  of  those  of  no  other  man  of  the  present 
generation.  To  prepare  a  lexicon  on  the  scale  planned  by  Prof.  De- 
litnch  and  to  make  one's  way  through  the  enormous  difficulties  which 
beset  the  explorer,  is  a  monumental  task.  May  his  strength  be  equal  to 
his  large  conception. 

7.  The  discovery  of  the  Second  Wall  and  its  bearine  on  the 
site  of  Calvary;  by  Rev.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Andover,  3£m8.,  late 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Jerusalem. 

Dr.  Merrill  explained  how  he  came  to  discover  the  Second  Wall,  upon 
the  exact  location  of  which  so  much  depended.  The  conjectures  of 
scholars  had  differed  widely  as  to  its  location  because  they  had  had 
absolutely  no  hints  to  guide  them.  This  wall  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Merrill  by  great  perseverance 
was  enabled  to  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  it  exposed.  Had 
he  not  been  on  the  spot  to  follow  th<B  matter  up,  the  work  would  have 
stopped  at  half  that  distance.  .The  stones  lie  on  the  native  rock  and  are 
in  some  cases  one,  in  others  two,  and  in  others  three  courses  in  height. 
The  stones  are  ten  feet  and  some  of  them  twelve  feet  in  length.  As 
both  the  starting  point  and  the  terminus  of  this  wall  are  now  known, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  it  actually  traced,  if  it  followed 
any  natural  course,  it  would  inevitably  pass  at  some  distance  to  the 
west  and  north  of  the  present  Holy  Sepulchre;  which  fact  would  be 
fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  latter  as  being  the  site  of  Calvary.  English  as 
well  as  American  scholars  regard  tliis  discovery  of  Dr.  Merrill  as  one  of 
the  most  important  that  have  been  made  during  the  present  century  in 
connection  with  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Lord.   ' 

8.  On  Ikonomatic  writing  in  Assyrian;  by  Prof.  Morris  Jas- 
trow,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  this  paper :  A  theory  has  recently 
been  advanced  by  Prof.  D.  G.  Brinton^  to  account  for  the  transition 
from  picture-writing  (either  imitative  or  symbolical)  to  sound-writing 
(again  falling  into  the  two  classes,  syllabic  and  alphabetic),  which,  aside 
from  its  correctness,  calls  attention  to  an  important  feature  in  the 
Egyptian.  Mexican,  and  Chinese  systems  of  writing  that  finds  its  counter- 
part in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform.  Between  the  method  of  expressing 
thoughts  by  means  of  pictures  and  the  simple  reproduction  of  the 
sounds  of  a  word.  Dr.  Brinton  assumes  an  intermediate  stage  in  which 
pictures  are  used  to  recall  words  coincident  or  similar  in  sound  with  the 
object  represented  by  the  picture.  Thus  in  Egyptian,  itefer  is  a  *  lute  ' 
and  is  represented  by  the  picture  of  that  instrument;  but  yiefer  through 
a  coincidence  of  sound  (not  identity  of  stem)  has  also  the  significations 

*  On  the  ikonomatic  method  of  phonetic  writing  with  special  reference  to  Amer- 
ican Archax>logy,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Amer,  Fhilos.  Soc.  for  October,  1886. 
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*door/  'colt,*  *  conscript  soldier'  (as  in  English  we  have  joear,  jpair, 
pare),  and  accordingly  the  same  picture  is  used  to  denote  any  of  these 
words,  generally  with  the  addition  of  some  distinguishing  determina- 
tive to  indicate  which  one  of  the  various  nefers  is  meant.*  To  this 
method  of  writing,  which  as  will  be  seen,  is  identical  in  principle  with 
the  ordinary  rebus,  Dr.  Brinton  gives  the  name  of  "ikonomatic,"'  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  it  is  a  writing  by  means  of  pictures  {eU^v),  not  of 
things — and  therefore  ** rebus"  is  an  inexact  term — but  of  the  names 
(bvofid)  of  things,  or  as  we  might  better  say  of  their  sound. 

Instances  are  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  and  extended  use  of  the 
ikonomatic  method  of  writing  in  the  Mexican  and  Mayan  systems, 
where  the  principle  is  carried  to  much  further  excess  than  in  Egyptian, 
a  remote  similarity  of  sounds—a  far-fetched  pun  as  we  might  say — 
being  sufficient  to  warrant  the  use  of  a  picture  in  this  way.  And  the 
Chinese,*  which,  because  of  its  strong  tendency  to  monosyllabism,  is 
excessively  rich  in  homophonous  words,  lends  itself  even  mqre  readily 
to  such  a  method. 

The  following  examples  from  the  Assyrian  find  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion on  the  same  assumption  that  identity  and  in  some  cases  similarity 
of  sound  has  led  to  the  employment  of  a  sign  to  express  various 
objects,  not  otherwise  related. 

(1)  The  sign  compoui;Lded  of  ka  and  mit  (No.  16  of  Delitzsch's  Schrift- 
iafdf  is  the  ideograph  for  imtu,  *  breath,'  and  imtUy  *fear,'  the  former 
probably  from  a  stem  HON*  *'^®  latter  from  D^N- 

(2)  The  sign  nam  signifies  Simtu,  *  fate,'  and  sinuntUy  *  swallow,'  where 
we  have  a  similarity  of  sound  suggesting  a  word  totally  distinct  in 
stem  and  meaning,  since  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  explanation 
sometimes  brought  forward  that  the  swallow  is  represented  by  this  sign 
as  being  the  bird  of  fate. 

(8)  Oi  is  kanu  (tlXi)*  '  reed,'  and  kinu  (p^),  *  faithful.' 

(4)  No.  94  stands  for  erU,  *  box,  chest,'  from  rHtl  (?—  like  Arabic 
hard),  and  then  by  an  extension  through  identity  of  sound  for  4ril, 
*  bronze,'  from  mj^. 

(5)  Dup  is  duppu,  *  tablet,'  and  also  tabaJcu,  *pour  out.'  The  simi- 
larity in  this  case  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  remote;  but  the  examples 
given  by  Dr.  Brinton  from  the  Mayan  scrolls  (p.  9  f.)  show  that  the 
principle  can  be  carried  to  much  further  excess. 

*  Such  a  use  of  pictographical  sigDS  must  of  course  be  sharply  distiDguished 
from  iustances  where  an  association  of  ideas,  near  or  demote,  extends  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sign.  So  Dr.  Brinton  himself  falls  into  the  error  of  classing  (/ood  (for 
which  in  Egyptian  the  same  picture  of  a  lute  is  used)  together  with  door  etc. ; 
but  in  this  case  we  clearly  have  absolute  identity  of  stem  and  not  mere  coinci- 
dence of  sound :  nefer,  *  lute,'  and  ne/er,  'good,'  being  the  same  word,  and  the  in- 
strument probably^receiying  that  name  because  it  was  considered  good,  )u8t  as  in 
the  Semitic  languages  the  cainel  is  the  *  beautiful.' 

'  More  accurately  "ikon-onomatic." 

*  See  Wuttke,  Entstehung  der  Schnft,  p.  268  f. 

^  In  cases  where  the  phonetic  value  is  uncertain  or  unknown,  the  number  of  the 
sign  as  given  in  Delitzsch's  Aasyr.  LesestOcke  (3d  ed.)  is  quoted. 
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(6)  No.  116  is  the  sign  for  firu  CHJ^,  '  field,'  and  again— a  very  clear 
instance  of  ikonomatism— for  fir  (*1^V)>  '  against.* 

(7)  Ne  is  iJkLiu,  *  fire'  (B^),  and  ^Ou  [for  (fr)edjrtt  BHIl].  *  new.' 

(8)  Hi  for  aJarti,  '  to  be  favorable,'  and  idso  for  iar  {odpog),  the  num- 
eral for  8600. 

(9)  No.  256,  tukidtu,  'help,'  and  takUtu,  'face,'  'apparition.' 

(10)  No.  808,  lOnttu  (p*?),  '  brick,'  and  lipUtu  (Hfl*?).  '  'ence.' 

(11)  Ku  is  htbtu  QtSn)>  '  dwelling,'  and  fubatu  (HSY)*  '  dress.' 

(12)  M€iBaiam  OtS^U  'dwelling,'  and  iJHbbu  Otl^Wh  'prince.' 
The  following  for  various  reasons  are  doubtful : 

(a)  Du  is  alaku,  '  walk,'  and  also  anaku,  *  lead.' 

(b)  Mit  equals  noA^&u,  'hollow,'  'cave,'  and  (Delitzsch)  also  nagpu^ 
'weak.' 

(c)  Am  signifies  rimu,  '  wild  ox,'  and,  according  to  a  private  com- 
munication from  Prof.  Hal^vy,*  also  Hmu  (QpfDf  '  mercy.' 

This  list,  which  might  be  further  extended,^  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  ikonomatic  device  is  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  in  Assyrian. 

Dr.  Brinton  sees  in  all  this  the  link  between  picture-writing  and 
sound- writing,  and  endeavors  to  establish  it  as  a  general  theory  that  the 
ikonomatic  method  of  phonetic  writing  represents  a  stage  through 
which  every  system  of  writing  must  have  passed  before  zeaching  the 
purely  phonetic  stage.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  this  theory.  It  fills  out  very  satisfactorily  the  gap 
which  has  always  been  felt  to  exist  between  picture-writing  and  sound- 
writing.  The  use  of  a  picture  to  recall,  not  a  picture,  but  sounds,  is 
certainly  a  step  towards  phoneticism,  and  one  which  it  seems  natural 
for  people  to  take.  And  we  can  readily  see  how  &fter  this  step  has 
once  been  taken,  the  next  one  may  follow,  wliich  consists  in  using  a 
word  or,  by  throwing  off  one  or  more  of  the  final  letters  (**  acrologism  "). 
a  part  of  a  word,  purely  as  a  syllable  entering  into  the  formation  of 
some  other  word;  and  this  in  turn,  through  the  continuation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  *  acrologistic '  process,  naturally  leads  to  single  letters 
instead  of  syllables. 

Moreover,  we  can  safely  assume  that  the  thought  of  using  what  was 
originally  at  least  the  picture  of  some  definite  object  to  recall  the  mere 
sounds  of  the  object  and  not  necessarily  the  object  itself  could  only 
have  occurred  to  people  at  a  time  when  the  picture — which  gradually 
came  to  be  drawn  in  mere  outline — no  longer  accurately  or  definitely 
portrayed  the  object  wliiCh  it  was  8upix)sed  to  represent.    As  long  as 

•  Cf.  moreover  Ilalevj',  Apert,:u  Grammatical  ik  C Allographs  Assy ro- Baby hn- 
ienne  (vol.  11.  of  6th  Oriental  Congress),  p.  4  f.,  wlioro  •*homoplionio"  in  Assyrian 
is  touched  upon. 

■>  One  jjiight  \ye  tomptod  to  add  as  a  particularly  striking  example  the  aig^  Sah 
used  {o)  for  nihirru.  sceptre,'  from  ^3JJ*,  which  can  be  further  traced  back  to 
the  biliteral  elements  3JJ*,  givinjjf  us  in  Hebrew  t33£J*,  '  start','  and  (ft)  nibirru, 
*  harvest,'  from  ^^tJ^  a  .safel  extension  of  a  root  "^3  which  appears  in  ^^3,  *  win- 
Dow,'  n3»  'grain;'  hut  the  authority  of  Delitzsch  is  now  (Assyr.  Dict^  p.  63) 
against  the  use  of  the  sign  in  the  latter  sense. 
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the  sign  for  pear  was  a  real  and  a  full  picture  of  that  fruit,  it  could 
only  suggest  to  the  eye  and  mind  a  pear;  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  as  long  as  this  was  the  case,  mere  similarity  of  sound  with  the 
word  pair  or  pare^  could  lead  to  the  extension  of  the  picture  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  these  words  also  to  the  reader.  But  when  the 
picture  has  once  undergone  a  decided  modification  from  its  original 
form,  being  either  simplified  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  or,  as  fre- 
quently happened,  a  part  being  deemed  sufficient  to  recall  the  whole 
(the  horse's  hoof  for  the  horse,  the  head  of  the  bull  for  the  bull,  and  the 
like) — in  short  when  the  picture  became  a  sign  and  a  symbol  rather 
than  a  picture,  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  advance  to  phonetic 
writing,  namely,  the  too  exclusive  appeal  to  the  eye  in  the  case  of  an 
exact  picture,  is  removed,  and  the  intermediate  stage  of  ikonomatism 
follows  very  naturally;  so  that  the  graphic  development  accords  very 
w^ell  also  with  Dr.  Brinton*s  theory. 

If,  however,  the  explanation  at  present  adopted  by  all  Assyriologists, 
with  the  exception  of  Halevy,  Pognon,  and  the  late  Stanislas  Guyard, 
of  the  origin  of  the  phonetic  values  of  the  cuneiform  signs  in  Assyrian 
be  correct,  there  is  no  room,  as  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  for  such 
an  intermediate  stage.  On  the  assumption  of  the  non-semitic  origin  of 
the  cuneiform  writing,  the  phonetic  values  of  the  cuneiform  signs  in 
Assyrian  are  non-semitic,  or,  to  use  the  more  usual  term,  Sumero- 
akkadian  words ^^  of  which  the  ideograpliic  values  of  the  sings  represent 
the  Assyrian  equivalents.  Thus  in  the  examples  given  above  nam  is 
the  Sumero-akkadian  word  for  Assyrian  HmtUy  '  fate;'  gri,  for  fcanu, 
*  reed,'  etc.  The  Assyrians,  according  to  this  theory,  when  they  adopted 
the  cuneiform  writing  from  the  early  inhabitants  of  Chaldaea,  also  took 
over  the  non-Semitic  words  and  used  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  as  sylla- 
bles to  form  words  (for  which  ideographs  did  not  exist  or  which  could 
not  be  expressed  ideographically),  and  in  particular  also  to  indicate 
inflectional  forms.*  The  Assyrians  in  this  way  reached  the  phonetic 
method  of  writing  without  any  intermediate  ikonomatic  stage.  This  of 
course  does  not  affect  the  existence  of  ikonomatism  in  Assyrian  (or  its 
importance)  but  simply  the  conclusion  which  Dr.  Brinton  draws  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  in  the  Egyptian  and  other  systems 
of  writing. 

That  the  so-called  ^'Sumero- Akkadian  question,"  however,  is  still  far 
from  a  definite  settlement  is  very  plain  when  we  consider  th^  recent  and 
important  modifications  of  views  concerning  it  on  the  part  of  many 
Assyriologists— especially  of  Prof.  Delitzsch,  whose  lately  increasing 
reserve  on  the  subject  is  particularly  noticeable.  Without  going  so  far 
as  Prof.  Halevy,'®  therefore,  who  denies  in  toto  the  non-Semitic  origin  of 

^  Bxccption  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  large  Dumber  of  phonetic  vahies 
which  are  derived  from  Assyrian  words  (by  the  acrologistic  process)  as  reS  from 
reSti,  lib  from  Ubbu,  etc.,  which  are  due  to  the  further  growth  and  development  of 
the  cuneiform  system  after  the  A  ssyrians  had  adopted  it.  See  the  list  (which  can 
be  extended)  given  by  Haupt,  Akk-Sumer.  KeOachrifttexU^  p.  173. 

*  See  the  valuable  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Haupt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  163  f.         ' 
'*^  His  view  is  concisely  given  in  his  Apergu  GrammtUicalt  above-mentioned. 
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the  cuneiform  writing,  we  must  admit  that  the  theories  now  current 
are  liisely  to  be  still  further  and  very  essentially  modified.  And  accord- 
ingly, pending  their  ultimate  adjustment,  the  facts  and  analogies 
adduced  by  Dr.  Brinton  call  urgently  for  careful  consideration  in  the 
discussions  of  the  question. 

9.  The  Lokraan-legend ;  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

The  late,  probably  medieval  date  of  the  so-called  Lokman  fable-book 
is  now  generally  admitted;  much  of  its  matter  is  no  doubt  ancient,  but 
this,  whatever  its  source,  has  nothing,  as  far  as  the  testimony  goes,  to 
do  with  the  Arabian  sage,  in  whose  history  there  is  no  mention  of 
fables. 

The  Lokman-material,  in  chronological  arrangement  of  the  authori- 
ties, may  be  summarily  stated  as  follows :  En-Nabiga,  El-^Asha,  and 
Lebid  refer  to  the  story  that  Lokman  lived  as  long  as  seven  eagles  or 
vultures,  the  name  of  the  seventh  vulture,  Lubad,  is  given  by  the  first 
and  third  of  these  poets,  and  the  second  mentions  Kail,  who  went  with 
Lokman  as  ambassador  from  'Ad  to  Mecca,  and  was  slain  by  Gk>d  for 
his  unbelief;  in  the  Koran  (Sura  81)  Lokman  is  a  monotheistic  sage,  and 
a  number  of  his  sayings  are  quoted,  and  allusion  to  an  apothegm  of  his 
is  also  found  in  Lebid:  Ibn  Ishak  speaks  of  a  Majalla  (=Heb.  MegiUay 
*  book,'  Sprenger,  Mohammed  i.  95)  attributed  to  him  (ed.  Wfistenfeld, 
p.  284);  Ibn  Koteiba  (Sprenger,  i.  101)  puts  him  under  Harith  er-Raish, 
founder  of  the  Tobba  dynasty  of  Yemen;  Tabari  (ed.  Barth,  etc.,  I.  i.  235- 
241 )  relates  the  occurrence  of  the  drought  in  *Ad,  the  sending  to  Mecca 
of  the  ambassadors,  of  whom  Lokman  was  one,  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  procure  rain,  the  death  of  Kail,  who  refused  to  accept  any 
fate  but  that  of  liis  people,  the  bestowal  on  Marthad  of  the  gift  of  piety 
and  truth,  and  Lokinan's  choice  of  a  life  as  long  as  that  of  seven  eagles 
(each  eagle  living  eighty  years),  and  describes  the  catastrophe  as  fol- 
lows : 

*'  And  vvlien  only  the  seventh  eagle  remained,  Loknian's  brother  s  son 
said  to  him,  O  my  uncle,  there  remains  of  thy  life  only  the  life  of  the 
eagle:  and  Loknian  said  to  him.  O  son  of  my  brother,  this  is  Lubad 
(which  word  in  their  tongue  meant  '  fate  '  or  *  time ') — and  when  Lok- 
nian's eaj^le  had  reached  a  ripe  age  and  the  end  of  its  life  was  come,  the 
eagles  Hew  in  the  morning  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  Lubad  did 
not  spread  his  wings  among  them,  and  Loknian's  eagles  used  not  to  be 
away  from  him,  but  were  ever  in  his  sight — and  when  he  saw  not  Lubad 
with  the  eagles,  he  went  up  to  the  mountain  to  see  what  he  was  doing 
— and  Lokman  felt  himself  weak  as  lie  had  not  felt  before — and  when 
he  came  to  the  mountain  he  saw  his  eagle  Lubad  fallen  out  from  among 
the  eagles,  and  he  called  out  to  him.  Mount  O  Lubad,  and  Lubad  essaved 
to  mount,  but  could  not  .  .  .  and  thev  died  both  of  them." 

The  Persian  version  of  Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg,  i.  482),  tiftv  vears  later 
than  its  original,  describes,  besides  this  'Adite  Lokman,  one  of  the  time 
of  David,  a  black  sage  of  Ila,  and  friend  of  the  Jewish  king;  in  Mas'udi 
(ed.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  i.  110,  iii.  360),  A.  D.  943,  we  have  also  a  double 
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personage,  he  of  David's  time  being  described  in  nearly  the  same  terms 
as  in  the  Persian  Tabari,  and  the  *Adite  barely  mentioned  as  the  grand- 
son of  *Ad,  the  builder  of  the  dike  of  Mareb,  and  as  having  lived  as  long 
as  a  vulture  (he  quotes  from  a  poem  of  El-Khazraji  the  line:  **  O  vul- 
ture of  Lokman,  how  long  wilt  thou  live?");  Beiijl^iwi  (on  Sura  81,  11) 
describes  the  sage  Lokman  as  a  near  descendant  of  Job  and  as  living 
down  to  David's  time;  Abulfeda  {Hist,  Anteislam,,  ed.  Fleischer,  pp. 
20.116.174)  has  the  double  Lokman,  nearly  as  Persian  Tabari;  and  he 
appears  in  many  proverbs,  in  which  there  is>  reference  to  his  personal 
qualities,  as  wisdom,  strength,  treachery,  voracity,  and  to  his  longevity 
— other  proverbs  mention  the  embassy  to  Mecca;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  their  age  precisely. 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  Lokman-story  suffered  con- 
stant increase  with  time,  as  is  the  nature  of  such  stories,  and  we  must 
try  to  establish  the  earliest  known  form  of  the  legend,  that  is  the  form 
it  bore  in  the  sixth  century,  when  it  was  yet  mostly  unconscious,  and 
had  not  been  tampered  with  by  history-mongers.  A  part  of  the  above 
material  may  safely  be  rejected. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Jewish  element  may  be  thrown  out.  Though 
Jews  had  been  settled  in  Arabia  already  several  centuries  in  Moham- 
med's time,  it  is  not  probable  that  their  sacred  books  were  then  known 
to  the  Arab  people  in  such  way  as  to  affect  the  Arab  folklore.  In  the 
Koran  Mohammed  talks  as  if  this  Jewish  history  were  something  new. 
Even  if  the  people  nad  caught  from  the  Israelite  residents  scraps  of 
their  old  histories,  these  would  still  be  thought  of  as  foreign.  After  the 
establishment  of  Islam  and  the  rise  of  historical  writing,  the  reverence 
felt  for  the  old  Jewish  religion  induced  the  Moslem  writers  to  seek 
points  of  contact  between  old  Jewish  history  and  their  own,  and  it  was 
in  fact  out  of  Jewish  material  that  they  constructed  their  own  origines. 
The  relation  of  Lokman  to  David  and  Job  is  a  simple  invention  of  a  late 
period.  And  so  falls  away  the  necessity  for  a  double  Lokman;  we  may 
dismiss  the  Jewish  sage,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  'Adite. 

Of  the  'Adite  story  also  as  given  in  the  Koran  (Suras  89  and  7,  66  ff.) 
and  the  historians,  much  is  pure  fable.  *Ad  and  Thamud  were  in  ex- 
istence in  the  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  and  perished,  not  by 
wind  and  earthquake,  but  by  a  change  in  the  routes  of  trade  and  the 
cessation  of  the  commerce  whence  they  derived  their  prosperity;  see 
Sprenger,  Leben  Moham.  i.  62  ff.,  505  ff.;  Loth,  Z.D.M.G.  xxxv.  622  ff. 
The  story  of  the  prophet  Hud  is  a  late  invention  y  probably  of  Jewish 
suggestion;  probably  also  the  drought  and  the  embassy  to  Mecca  are 
embellishments.  The  'Adites  are  described  as  Aramaeans  (Koran,  Sura 
89,  and  historians);  they  lived  north  of  Mecca,  and  there  seems  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  a  tribe  of  that  name  in  Yemen.  Some  connection 
between  Lokman  and  *Ad  is  to  be  assiuned. 

No  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  part  that  Yemen  plays  in  the  story.  That 
the  Koran  (46,  20)  assigned  *Ad  to  the  south  was  sufficient  reason  to  the 
historians  and  commentators  to  elaborate  a  Yemenic  history  of  the 
tribe.  Why  Mohammed  thought  of  Yemen  is  not  clear;  perhaps  be- 
cause he  knew  of  ruins  there  like  the  northern  'Adite  (Sprenger,  as 
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above;;  more  probablj  because  of  the  presence  of  Yemen  tribes  in  the 
north  and  the  -oonf ounding  of  them  with  the  original  inhabitants.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  invented  Al-A!^k&f ,  '  the  sand  hills,*  as  the  name  of 
the  'Adite  region;  it  was  probably  in  the  story  that  came  to  him.  Poe- 
Bibly  it  originally  applied  to  a  northern  region,  and  was  only  later 
referred  to  the  Yemen  coast  because  it  had  come  particularly  to  desig- 
nate the  sandy  district  between  Oman  and  Aden.  (Kremer,  <9fi<2ara- 
bimihe  Sage^  p.  21,  would  nevertheless  hold  to  a  Yemenite  *Ad;  bul  the 
authorities  on  which  he  relies  are  all  influenced  fay  the  Koran.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  'Ad  is  not  clear:  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  the  adjective  'ddiyy,  *  old,*  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
tribe.)  In  any  case  Lokman's  connection  with  Yemen  must  be  given 
up.  The  Arab  histories  of  Yaman  were  compiled  (doubtless  from  native 
southern  sources)  under  the  influence  of  the  Koran  and  the  distortions 
and  confusions  of  Jewish  traditions  that  followed  the  rise  of  Islam. 

That  part  of  the  legend  which  makes  Lokman  a  Nubian  and  a  slave  is 
to  be  rejected.  It  arose  either  from  the  connection  between  Nubia  and 
Yemen,  or  elite  from  the  desire  to  enhance  the  hero's  wisdom  by  a  sharp 
contrast  of  origin. 

These  deductions  made,  the  legend  of  Lokman  in  the  sixth  century 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  somewhat  as  follows  :  he  was  a  wise 
man  of  the  tribe  of  'Ad  who  survived  the  destruction  of  his  people,  and 
lived  to  a  great  age,  as  long  as  a  vulture  or  as  seven  vultures. 

Can  we  interpret  this  of  an  individual  man?  The  improbability  is 
great  that  the  Meccan  Arabs  would  hold  in  memory  such  a  history  of  a 
foreigner;  of  their  own  people  they  remembered  only  ancestors  and 
heroes  of  combats  a  few  generations  back.  Lokman  is  not  a  warrior, 
but  a  sage;  and  his  story,  with  its  legendary  coloring,  differs  greatly 
from  the  memories  of  feuds,  raids,  and  combats  tliat  are  preserved  by 
the  poets  respecting  their  own  countrymen.  He  is  an  Arab,  but  he 
lives  in  a  remote  region  and  a  dim  period.  This  difficulty  has  been  so 
strongly  felt  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  liim  with  some 
known  personage  of  history  or  tradition — that  is,  of  course,  to  make  him 
Jewish,  though  tliis  must  be  difficult  in  face  of  the  fact  that  he  seems 
to  be  a  part  of  tlie  Arabic  folklore. 

Derenbourg  (in  his  ed.  of  the  Fables)  has  suggested  that  Lokman  may 
be  the  same  with  the  Biblical  Balaam,  the  two  name^  liaving  the  same 
meaning  (*devourer'),  that  is,  the  Arabs  translated  the  Hebrew  name. 
This  is  not  probable  l^cause  no  example  of  such  translation  is  elsewhere 
found;  in  the  Koran  the  Biblical  names  from  Adam  to  Mary  are  trans- 
ferred; Idris,  'the  Learned,'  of  Enoch,  and  Du'n-Nun,  *He  of  the 
fish,-  of  Jonah,  are  descriptive  epithets.  Balaam  would  probably 
have  appeared  in  the  Koran  under  his  own  name.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
he  was  transformed  at  an  early  period  and  so  taken  bj  the  early  poets 
and  Moliammed.  If  this  liad  occurred,  we  sliould  expect  to  find  in 
Lokman  some  reminiscence  of  his  Biblical  prototype;  hut  there  is  none, 
except  that  both,  in  the  later  Moslem  account,  are  servants  of  Allah. 
Balaam's  history  is  given  in  Tabari  (ed.  Barth,  I.  ii.  508),  and  is  supposed 
by  some  commentators  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Koran  (7.  174). 
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Sprenger  (Leb.  Moh.  i.  98)  finds  Lokman  in  tlie  Jewish-gnostic  Elxai, 
the  presumed  founder  of  the  Elkesaite  sect,  living  east  and  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  and  later.  His 
grounds  for  this  view  are  that  both  Elxai  (or  Elkesai)  and  Lokman  are 
monotheists,  and  that  the  sayings  attributed  to  them  begin  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  address  **Osons"  and  **Omyson."  He  himself  does 
not  regard  these  reasons  as  very  strong.  And,  besides  the  difference  of 
name  and  r61e  between  the  two  personages,  there  is  grave  doubt 
whether  Elkesai  is  the  name  of  a  man  at  all,  or  only  of  a  book,  or, 
whether,  if  a  man  be  intended,  it  is  not  rather  an  imaginary  than  a  real 
person.  The  early  appearance  of  Lokman  as  seemingly  a  character  in 
the  Arabic  folklore  would  lead  us  to  regard  him  as  representing  an 
Arabic  figure  of  some  sort. 

Failing  the  attempts  to  find  any  satisfactory  origin  for  him  as  an 
individual  man,  we  might  be  disposed  to  think  of  him  as  a  dim  survival 
of  legendary  longlived  ancestors,  or  as  a  deity.  But  neither  of  these 
suppositions  has  much  in  its  favor.  The  Arabs  had  no  m3rths  or  old 
legends—at  least  there  is  no  trace  of  such  stories.  They  were  a  people 
of  feeble  religious  sentiment  and  short  memory,  without  a  pantheon, 
and  without  remote  ancestors;  the  adoption  of  Islam  enabled  them  later 
to  dispense  with  gods,  and  for  a  respectable  list  of  ancestors  the  his- 
torians had  recourse  to  Jewish  traditions  and  their  own  imaginations. 
Lokman,  in  the  popular  saga,  could  hardly  have  gone  back  to  the  days 
of  the  macrobites. 

His  connection  with  the  vidture  might  suggest  the  Arab  eagle-deity, 
and  those  eagle-like  birds  (imless  they  be  Roman  eagles)  found  by 
Doughty  in  1875  at  Madayn  Salif^,  the  region  of  the  old  Thamud  {Docu- 
menta  4pigraphique8  recuellia  dans  le  nord  de  VArabie,  Paris,  1884,  p. 
16).  But  elsewhere,  in  Koran,  poetry,  commentaries,  and  histories, 
many  names  of  deities  appear  as  such,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  divine  character  in  this  particular  case  should  have  been  completely 
forgotten.  Doughty*s  list  of  deities  contains  no  name  resembling  Lok- 
man. 

Possibly  the  conditions  of  the  question  may  be  better  met  by  suppos- 
ing the  name  to  designate  a  clan  or  family  that  survived  the  extinction 
of  the  *Adites.  This  event  occurred  after  the  beginning  of  our  era, 
probably  in  the  ^  or  3d  century  (compare  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai 
sur  V  histoire  des  Arabes,  i.  25  ff.;  Loth,  loc  cit).  The  remains  of  the 
tribe's  former  greatness  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  neighboring 
peoples,  and  the  catastrophe  was  interpreted  by  the  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians  (Sprenger,  Leb,  Moh,  i.  64)  as  a  direct  divine  punishment. 
This  was  the  account  which  Mohammed,  perhaps  with  embellishments, 
inserted  in  the  Koran;  and  so  dim  was  the  event  to  him  that  he  could 
speak  of  it  as  belonging  to  a  remote  antiquity.  If  now  several  families 
or  clans  were  all  that  survived  to  represent  the  old  tribe,  they  would 
naturally  appear  in  the  tradition  as  individuals,  and  stories  would  arise 
to  account  for  their  escape  from  destruction.  Such  a  story  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  that  of  Lot  saved  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  which  is 
intended  to  accoimt  for  the  existence  of  a  Lot-tribe  in  a  region  whose 
85 
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former  inhabitants  were  held  to  have  been  destroyed.  According  to 
Tabari  (ed.  Barth,  I.  i.  235)  there  were  four  'Adite  ambassadors  to  Mecca 
besides  Lokman,  of  whom  only  one,  Marthad,  is  said  to  have  escaped 
with  his  life  (p.  240).  If  the  names  Lokman  and  Marthad  should  be 
found  in  North  Arabia  as  names  of  tribes,  that  would  supply  the  evi- 
dence needed  for  this  hypothesis;  so  far,  however,  the  names  have  not 
been  found,  though  Biartab  occurs  in  Doughty's  list  as  name  of  a  deity. 
The  Tabari  MSS.  fluctuate  in  the  writing  of  the  names. 

On  the  supposition  of  the  survival  of  a  Lokman-tribe  we  can  account 
with  some  probability  for  the  development  of  the  legend  in  its  present 
form.  The  name  Lokman  was  connected  with  *Ad  and  naturally  fol- 
lowed its  fortunes.  First  geographically  and  religiously.  The  *Ad- 
legend  was  worked  up  under  a  double  influence,  Jewish  and  Yemenic. 
To  the  former  we  must  refer  the  history  of  the  prophet  Hud,  and  Lok- 
man's  relations  with  Job  and  David;  to  the  latter  the  Yemenic  history 
of  Lokman,  his  becoming  king  of  the  **  Second  'Adites,'^  and  his  build- 
ing the  dike  of  Mareb,  his  relation  to  the  founder  of  the  Tobba-dynasty, 
Harith  er-Raish  (Mas*udi,  iii.  866,  Caussin  de  Perceval,  i.  16  ff.);  Hud 
also  was  transferred  to  the  South.  In  the  *' Second  'Adites"  we  have 
the  reminiscence  of  a  survival  of  a  portion  of  the  tribe.  The  tradition 
assigns  Lokman  to  various  points  in  the  legendary  history. 

Since  this  family  survived,  the  legend  would  naturally  represent  it  as 
having  received  the  gift  of  long  life,  and  this,  from  the  Jewish  point  of 
view,  would  be  regarded  as  the  reward  of  piety.  The  connection  with 
the  longlived  eagle  would  then  easily  follow.  The  Arab  story,  as  given 
by  Tabari  (as  above),  conveys  also  a  moral-religious  lesson:  Lokman  and 
Marthad  were  assured  that  the  gifts  they  received  would  not  make  them 
immortal;  the  seventh  eagle,  Lubad,  is  *'  time"  or  **  fate,"  which  brings 
eveiything  to  an  end  (so  in  Nabiga,  as  above).  This  form  of  the  story  is 
pre-islamic.  Marthad  receives  the  gift  of  piety;  this  perhaps  points  to 
some  differences  in  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  clans  of  Lokinan 
and  Marthad. 

Once  established  as  a  ix)pular  hero,  Lokman  would  give  birth  to 
proverbs:  a  large  numl)er  of  these  are  given  by  Hammer- Purgstall  in 
Jahrbucher  der  Literatnr,  vol.  97,  i)p.  84-42,  and  in  Literaturgeschichte 
tier  AralfeVy  i.  36  tf . ;  they  add  nothing  of  importance  to  the  material 
already  cited.  The  fact  that  he  appears  only  as  sage  or  warrior,  never 
as  prophet,  agrees  with  the  supposition  that  his  legend  is  in  good  part 
of  Arab  growth. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  name  Lokman,  it  might  belong  to  a  i)erson  or 
to  a  tribe.  Tribes  and  families  were  sometimes  called  by  a  single  name, 
without  the  prefix  banu ;  see  Noldeke  in  Z.D.M.G.,  xl.  170  ff.  The 
omission  of  the  "sons"  may  be  simply  an  abbreviation,  or  the  name 
may  have  been  originally  that  of  a  place.  Tribal  names  ending  in  an 
occur  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  Arabia  (many  are  given  in  WustenfeUVs 
Arabutche  Stdmme  and  Kremer's  Sudarabische  Sage),  and  the  termina- 
tion is  also  found  in  names  of  places.  "  Lokman  "  is  given  as  a  place- 
name  by  El-Bekri  in  his  Geographical  Dictionary  (ed.  Wftstenfeld,  p. 
495):  this,  he  says,  is  the  opinion  of  Abu  *Amr  and  Ibn  El-Kelbi,  who 
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cite  from  Nabiga  a  verse  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  journey  "  from 
Beit  Ras  to  Lokman;'*  Beit  Ras,  according  to  El-Bekri,  p.  189,  is  a  forti- 
fied place  in  Syria.  Ei-Asmai,  however,  regards  the  Lokman  of  Na- 
biga*s  verse  as  a  man,  a  wine-dealer  (the  poet  is  speaking  of  the  trans- 
portation of  wine  from  Beit  Ras).  El-Bekri  does  not  give  the  position 
of  Lokman;  there  is  nothing  in  what  he  says  to  prevent  our  putting  it 
in  Northern  Arabia.  If  there  was  such  a  place  in  that  region  it  would 
give  some  support  to  the  view  that  the  tribal  or  clan  name  Lokman  was 
derived  from  or  otherwise  connected  with  the  name  of  a  place.*  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  it  was  also  the  name  of  a  deity,  though  there  is  no 
evidence  of  this. 

10.  A  Syriac  Bahira  Legend;  by  Dr.  Richard  J.  II.  Gotthcil,  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 

Among  the  many  forms  with  which  the  polemic  literature  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  clothed  itself,  that  of  the  Apocalypse  was  a  very  favorite  one. 
We  possess  a  whole  literature  of  such  writings  in  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  Latin.  The  point  of  this  polemic  lay  often  in  the  attempt 
to  show  that  one  religion  had  borrowed  largely  from  a  sister-religion. 

No  religion  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  polemic  on  these  grounds  as  did 
the  Mohammedan.  Bom  in  the  full  light  of  day,  with  enemies  sur- 
rounding it  on  all  sides,  who  were  only  too  willing  to  note  everything 
which  might  possibly  tell  against  its  founder,  secrecy  was  impossible. 
A  minute  tradition  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Prophet,  gathered 
together  at  no  very  late  date,  has  put  us  in  the  position  of  seeing,  as 
Renan  cleverly  says,  a  religion  whilst  it  is  being  born. 

Mohammed  played  a  high  game.  It  was  either  win  or  lose.  He  had 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  astonish  the  Meccans  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  their  supposed  ancestors,  to  put  himself  on  a  par  with 
Jews  and  Christians  by  making  a  book  the  basis  of  the  new  religion. 
For  this  he. needed  material,  which  he  took,  without  any  scruple,  from 
every  possible  quarter.  At  first  this  seems  to  have  been  done  in  good 
faith,  at  least  as  long  as  Hadig^a  lived.  Increasing  knowledge  did  not 
benefit  him  morally.  His  most  difficult  task  was  to  raise  himself  out  of 
his  own  O'ahiliyya.  He  had  involved  himself — perhaps  unintentionally 
— in  contradictions  of  all  sorts,  which  his  Jewish  and  Arab  opponents 
were  not  slow  to  point  out  to  him.  He  had  recourse  to  lying  and  fabri- 
cation. If  we  read  the  Kur'An  chronologically,  we  can  see  how  Moham- 
med gradually  learned  one  thing  and  another;  corrected  some  of  his 
former  utterances,  patched  them  together,  and  added  to  them. 

The  question  naturally  arose:  whence  did  Mohammed  get  this  infor- 
mation ?  Tradition  has  stepped  in  and  given  us  the  names  of  two  per- 
sons, Waraka,  the  learned  cousin  of  Hadig^a,  and  Bahtrd,'  a  Christian 
monk. 


*  Doctor  Richard  Gottheil  has  called  my  attention  to  a  passage  in  Az-Zuzeni's 
Tarikh  al-Hukama*,  quoted  in  Amari's  Bihliotheca  Arabo-Sictda,  p.  614,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  Empedocles  received  instruction  from  "  Lokman  the  sage  in  Syria." 

*  On  the  name,  see  Sprenger,  Mohammed  ii.  p.  384 ;  Steinschneider,  Polemische 
und  Exegeiische  Lit.  der  Juden^  p.  160;  Noldeke,  Z.D.M.G.  xii.  p.  704. 
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We  all  know  what  Sprenger'  has  made  out  of  this  monk.  Of  Jewish 
descent,  favoring  Jewish-Christian  ideas,  he  is  represented  as  having 
been  the  mentor  of  Mohammed,  the  real  power  behind  the  throne.  Few 
will  feel  able  to  follow  Sprenger  in  this  combination.*  What  Moham- 
med knew  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  bears  to  the  very  largest 
part,  the  stamp  of  hearsay. 

The  Mohammedan  tradition  as  regards  Bahtrd  is,  in  the  main,  this:^ 
either  in  his  youth,  whilst  travelling  to  Syria  for  liis  future  wife,  or 
somewhat  later  in  life,  Mohammed  came  upon  a  Syrian  R&hib  (monk) 
who,  by  certain  signs,  discovers  that  he  is  the  great  prophet  who  is  to 
appear. 

This  material  has  been  made  use  of  for  many  different  legends.  Such 
a  one,  in  the  Syriac  language,  I  wish  to  present  here  to-day.*  The  text 
is  taken  from  two  Mss.  in  the  Sachau  Collection  of  the  Berlin  Librarv 
(Ms.  10  and  87).  The  one,  in  a  Nestorian  hand  of  about  the  16th  or  17th 
century,  is  defective  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  The  second 
Ms.  is  written  in  a  Jacobite  hand  of  this  century.  The  variations  be- 
tween the  two  texts  are  very  great.  The  older  Ms.  has  additions  at  the 
end  which  do  not  at  all  occur  in  the  younger  one.  I  can  only  give  a 
short  account  of  the  legend  here,  as  text  and  translation  will  appear  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  heading  of  Ms.  87  runs  thus:  **  Further,  by  the  help  of  God,  our 
Lord  Jesus,  our  hope,  I  write  the  story  of  Rabbdn  Sargis  (Sergius),  who 
is  called  the  Saracen,  Bahtr4,  and  the  Syrian.  They  call  him  hater  of 
the  cross;  monk,  who  lives  on  Mt.  Sinai;  and  [the  story  of]  how  he 
taught  Mohammed.  Amen."  The  speaker  throughout  is  one  Y^su'yab*" 
(Nest.  'Is6'yab'>)  the  Anchorite.  The  first  part  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
history  or  legend  of  this  M&r(i)  Sargis.  He  came  into  conflict  with  his 
ecclesiastical  sui>eriors  for  having  preached  the  worship  of  only  one 
plain  wooden  cross:  for,  as  he  said,  the  Messiah  was  crucified  only 
upon  such  a  one.  He  was  driven  from  his  church,  and  came  to  Yathrib 
(Medina).  Here  lie  was  well  received  by  the  K at ''611k A  Sab''rts6* 
(^Q.A-ti-aic),  the  siime  who,  as  Yesu'yab*'  tells  us.  converted  Na'man, 

King  of  the  Arabs,  by  means  of  his  power  of  healing.     He  had  come  to 
Yathrib  by  way  of  Sinai,   Egypt,  the  valley  of  Scete  (^•nffrh,  and 

Thebais  (<ja-)-cZ).     In  Yathrib  he  finds  Bahira,  old  in  years,  teaching 
•    •  •• 

the  Arabs  from  the  holy  books  and   prophecying  to  them  about  the 
fourteen  kings  who  were  to  rule  over  them. 

Sargts  is  overjoyed  to  see  him,  having  met  no  Christian  for  forty 
years.     Now  he  knows  that  his  end  is  at  hand.     He  tells  Ye.su'yab*'  the 

^  Sprenger,  Das  Lehtn  Mohammeils  i.  178  f. 

^  NoMeke,  loc.  cit. ;  Kuonen,   Volksreligion  und  Welirelujion,  p.  298. 

■*  Sprenger  {loc.  cit.)  lias  gathered  the  Mohammedan  traditions — see  also  ii.  p. 
384  f.     See  further  Z.D.M.G.  xii  p.  238  ff. 

^  This  is  the  only  Syriac  version  that  I  know  of.  It  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Arabic  versions  in  the  Medicean,  Paris,  and  Bodleian  Hbraries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Catalogue,  the  title  of  the  Bodl.  Ms.  is:    "Acta  Sergii   iu<«jL^wMk» 

v_>^l  Jl  qni  ah  Arabicis  |^jlS30  vocatur."     Steinschneider,  he.  cit. 
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story  of  his  coming  to  Yathrib,  which  is,  in  substance,  as  follows:  He 
travels  to  Palestine  to  visit  the  holy  places.  Coming  to  the  convent  of 
Mt.  Sinai,  he  passes  a  night  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  monks.  Here  he  sees  a  vision,  which  runs  in  the  usual 
Apocalyptic  style.  He  sees  a  white  animal  with  twelve  horns,  a  black 
one  with  seven,  and  then  a  bull  coming  along  quietly.  These  are  ex- 
plained to  mean :  the  kingdom  of  the  ISmaelites,  of  the  B*nai  HaSem 

^Vaji.01  Jis\,  i.  e.  the  Abbasides,  and  of  the  Mahdt  the  son  of  Fatima 

(9i.la^  ^  >«9  0i.^).     He  then  sees  a  panther,  a  goat,   and  a  lion. 

These  represent  the  B^nai  SFN,  who  will  drive  the  Mohammedans 
back  to  Yathrib;*  of  the  Joktanites;  and  of  the  last  of  the  children 
of  Hagar.  He  then  sees  a  wagon,  which  is  to  represent  the  Romans, 
and  a  whale  (Ms.  87,  dragon),  the  sign  of  Antichrist.  He  sees  Satan 
falling  from  heaven;  after  whom  Elijah  comes  with  the  four  angels. 
By  one  of  these  angels  Sargts  is  taken  up  to  heaven,  shown  the  worthies 
of  old,  and  the  fires  of  the  nether  world.  Here  he  adds,  ''All  this  I  saw 
in  spirit  and  not  in  my  body.*' 
The  same  angel  then  sends  him  to  the  Emperor  Maurice  ^vAfu^oLe^^ 

before  whom  he  breaks  his  staff  as  a  sign  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Romans  (i.  e.  Byzantium)  is  coming  to  an  end.  Maurice  listens  to  him 
quietly,  but   some   of   the   nobles,  under   the  leadership  of   Phocas 

^]c(7i  ]ix£^  }]q^  }-c^?)  revolt.    Thence  Sargts  goes  to  Persia,  and  does 

the  same  thing  before  K''osro  (o^oa  Ms.  87,  ^^jls  i.  e.  K^'osrau  II.  Par- 
viz).  In  Luristan  he  is  again  persecuted  on  account  of  his  doctrines 
concerning  the  cross.  He  then  goes  to  the  Arabs  and  settles  among 
them.  After  Y^Su'yab**  has  been  there  seven  days,  Sargts  dies.  His 
bones  work  miracles  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Now  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Mohammed  was  such  a  poor  Chris- 
tian, although,  as  is  afterwards  related,  he  was  instructed  by  Sargts,  a 
certain  Ka'ab  is  brought  upon  the  stage.  He  spoiled  the  work  of  Sargts, 
and  made  the  Arabs  believe  Mohammed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah.'' 

We  now  come  to  the  real  Bahtr&  story.    It  probably  formed  a  distinct 


^  & 


*  Ms.  10;  but  Ms.  87  reads  ■  ai^irn.  At  the  end,  where  some  of  those  names 
occur  again,  we  read  ■  >ftm,  i.  e.  Sop^'y&n.  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading. 

"'  Probably  Ka'ab  el  'AhbAr,  a  Jew  renowned  for  his  knowledge  of  Bib- 
heal  stories.    He  became  a  Mohammedan  under  Omar.     Ibn  Koteiba,  p.  219: 

,jK|jJl     J^^     4>^      ^Jt>     J^     ,jK^    ^JJLfrp    ^3    Jl    ^x    ^^ 

^1  I  Aft    xi^L^  •      Ms.  87  has  ^  n\r>,  which  is  simply  a  mistake  for 
cf.  Z.D.M.G.  xxxiv.  738. 
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part  of  itself,  the  former  being,  at  a  later  time,  attached  to  it.  Y6^'- 
yab>>  bears  it  from  a  certain  Hakim  Ooa-om)  a  pupil  of  Sargis.  One  day 
Bahir4  was  standing  outside  of  bis  cell.  He  sees  a  caravan  coming. 
Mohammed  is  with  them.  Arrived  at  the  cell,  the  others  go  in  to  eat, 
leaving  Mohammed  outside.  But  Bahir&,  having  recognized  Moham- 
med by  means  of  a  halo  around  his  head,  calls  him,  and  tells  him  all 
the  great  things  his  successors  will  do;  of  his  own  journey  to  Sinai  and 
what  he  saw  there;  of  his  being  a  Christian  and  what  Christianity  is. 
Bahtrd  then  asks  Mohammed  for  special  consideration  for  the  monks 
who,  like  himself,  have  renounced  all  worldly  goods.  Moliammed  fears 
that  his  people  will  not  receive  him  as  he  is  an  unlettered  man. 
Bahtr&  comforts  him;  promising  to  teach  him  what  is  necessary;  of 
course,  in  secret.  Mohammed  is  to  say  that  this  knowledge  hsks  come  to 
him  from  Gabriel,  and,  strange  for  a  Christian,  to  picture  heaven  to 
them  in  its  full  Mohammedan  beauty.  Mohammed's  last  question  is: 
And  should  they  say  to  me,  bring  some  proof  to  verify  what  you  have 
said,  how  shall  I  answer  them?  Bahird  replies:  I  shall  write  a  book  and 
bring  it  to  you.  On  a  Friday  I  shall  put  it  in  the  horn  of  a  cow.  Do 
you  collect  all  the  people  to  one  place,  and  say  to  them  :  Know  that 
this  day  God  will  send  down  to  you  a  writing  with  which  -you  shall 
busy  yourselves  all  your  days.  The  earth  was  not  worthy  to  receive  it; 
the  cow,  therefore,  had  to  be  its  bearer.    It  is  therefore  called  to  this 

day  the  Sura  of  the  cow  (IgnnS  -^^^  t.    Ms.  10,  efijnnV  oi^o .). 

Here  the  real  Bahir&  legend  ends,  and  the  narrative  returns  again  to 
the  future  of  the  Mohammedan  rule.  The  Ha^imites  are  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Mahdt ;  the  Joktanites  come  from  the  east  and  drive  the 
Ismaelites  back  to  Yathrib;  the  Romans  reign  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Then  come  the  Turks,  who  are  followed  by  Gog  and  Magog.  God,  liow- 
evor,  sends  his  messengers  to  destroy  them.  Elijali  comes;  tlie  dragon 
is  overcome,  and  the  last  judgment  day  is  at  hand.     Here  one  Ms.  ends. 

The  older  Ms.  contains  a  number  of  disjointed  notes,  presumably  by 
the  same  Yesu'yab''.     We  learn  that  Sargfs  was  l)orn  in  the  city  Sosan 

(■   ^n  4),  a  city  of  Be(i)t''  Garmai ;   that   he  was  a  Kassisa  ;  that  the 

Arabs  formerly  worsliipped  an   g-^^),  i.  e.  >  rn^S'^l   (^wgwAJL;!).     There 

then  follows  : 


•  •     •  ,•  ••  •  • 

•  •  ••  m 

y\\^>    I  i\\Vii>  1)9    j  n\^.o)o    9'|m«^9c    (k  ^T^    ■   iNqi     .-{.^zLLi*?    ^902^^0 


•  • 


•  •• 

There  follow  some  more  historical  notices ;  the  Last  person  nanieil 

being  '  Hag'g'ag'  l)en  Yussup''  'Amir  of  the  whole  land  of  Be(i)t*'  'Armaye 
(Assyria),  in  which  he  built  a  great  city,  and  called  its  name  .  .  .  .'  prob- 
ably W^it.« 

"*  His  full   name  was  JuULC     — )l      .0    '_ffv  ■  ^      .0    — -Usvil     S^<^  l^>n 

Doroid,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  18G.  For  tho  founding  of  Wdsit,  see  Mokadilasi,  ed.  do 
Ooeje,  p.  1 1  A,  1.  15;  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chalifen,  i.  p  4G.'>. 
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This  is  merely  an  outline  of  what  the  Ms.  contains.  A  good  many 
things,  lying  very  distant  from  each  other,  are  here  brought  together. 
Most  of  the  persons  mentioned  can  be  readily  identified.  The  assumed 
author  seems  to  be  Y^8U*yab''  of  Gadala,  who,  as  we  learn  from  As- 
sem&nt  (B.  O.  ii.  416;  the  Bee,  p.  «^^))  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 

seventh  century.'  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far  he  is  the  author; 
certainly  not  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  kings  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  would  bring  the  body  of  the  story  down  to  about  the  ninth  century, 
the  time  of  HarAn  ar-Ra§id.  In  the  tenth  century  we  have  the  first 
mention  of  Bahird,  being  identified  with  Sargis.  It  is  by  the  historian 
Mas*udi.  The  final  redaction,  however,  falls  much  later;  as  is  shown  by 
the  mention  of  the  Turks. 

It  is  likewise  difficult  to  say  how  much  history  there  is  in  the  figure 
of  Sargis.  Perhaps  the  person  intended  is  a  Sargts  whom  an  historian 
mentions  as  having  been  bom  in  B^i)t''  Garmai.'®  But  there  are  proba- 
bly interwoven  many  facts  belonging  to  the  history  of  Sargis,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  Roman  Syrians  and  Arabs.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
preaching  of  this  Sargis  relative»to  the  one  cross.  I  do  not  know  what 
historical  fact  the  writer  here  refers  to.  That  might  give  us  a  more 
definite  clue.  The  Byzantine  historians  do  call  him  a  -^tvdaQ^aq'^^  but  I 
am  unable  to  say  whether  the  two  stand  in  any  relation  to  each  other. 

The  writer  lived  probably  in  Persia.  He  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
coming  of  the  Mahdl.  The  serpent  which  is  to  come  at  the  end  of  the 
world  is  Zohak,  the  incarnation  of  Ahriman;  who,  the  Persians  believe, 
will  then  go  through  the  world  in  triumph.  It  is  the  Persian  Anti- 
christ. 

11.  On  a  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  belonging 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neesan,  by  Dr.  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil. 

The  Ms.  measures  lO]  by  7}  inches,  and  contained  originally  twenty- 
eight  quires.  Three  leaves  are  wanting  at  the  end,  and  one  at  the 
beginning.  Quires  7  and  9  have  only  nine  leaves  each.  There  were 
originally  278  leaves.  The  Ms.  is  written  upon  parchment  over  which 
a  certain  preparation  has  been  laid  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  scribe. 
The  Ms.  contains  the  usual  P'sitta  version,  with  the  usual  omissions. 
The  writing  is  in  a  bold  Estrangela  hand  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  places  the  Ms.  is  legible  throughout. 
The  colophons  have  suffered  most,  and  are  very  illegible.     The  Ms. 

was  finished  on  a  Monday  in  'Ab,  1518  A.  Gr.  or  603  A.  Heg.  =  1206-7 
A.  D.,  in  the  ''Monastery  of  the  holy  Mar(i)  Mik*>ael,  companion  of 
the  angels,"  situated  in  Ilesna  'Ebhraya  [of]  Mauj^al;    Mr.  Neesan  tells 

me  he  knows  only  of  a  Hcsna  Suryaya ;  but  see  the  authorities  cited  by 

Payne  Smith,  col.  1338.    The  monastery  is  mentioned  in  *Ab*»di8o'  of 


*  For  Sab>>ris6S  see  ibid.,  p.  415;  the  Boe,  p.  v-^:^. 

'«  Assenidnl,  B.  0.  iii.  440. 

"  George  Phrantza,  p.  294  :  ijf  ^k  rig  ^Ev^nS^aq  M/iaTt  Xipyiog  Aia  KaKOKiariav 


-^ 
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S6b*»&'8  **8ynodical  Canons"  (B.  O.  iii.  342).    According  to  Professor 

• 

Sachau  {Reise  in  Syrien  und  Mesopotamien^  p.  350)  the  monastery  is  now 
used  as  a  church  called  Der  Mar  Michael.  It  lies  between  Mosul  and 
Eski  Mosul  (ibid.).    The  writer,  a  certain  KaSsisa,  by  name  Behuam, 

wrote  the  Ms.  for  llabban  Giwargis. 
The  Ms.  commences : 

The  superscription  reads  (the  first  two  lines  are  illegible) : 

,^iViNS      ....     \^o 

htoLJLLoZo    [ti:aaAlA^]o    [^]^]   Mibn  4.  ^Z9  }JLm    ^    ol^     .... 

.  isLs  .  ^9 .  s^LsjL]  .  .^^jXft.  1:^20   \\:^  L^  U^i^   U^9  \X^i 

IjlaLmo  |M  i,V>ra]o    |Z'nniinn9  :  )Li:aol0v:aO9   r)j99alJL]  ^otnJ    ot  /n\no 

).jui.^O    .    )H\^®     '     M'^W'^g     •    I  ilm-lo    ).^4l«*0     .     1.^09    w.aJ{    )J(7I    \^^  ^\ 

m 

L,^^     (nJiOM^    )i-&^:^9    )a^    |]     |.a    .   1.^:^9)     )  i>'l>1r    .091.^    — lac    w.^l.a.^,9 

J^    _«9    >4^.a^Z)    •:•    ■    ftVll   9U^  I  *Vl\\\  ^COlJ    oiZ'o^.    '>  |-*?V^9    li*-^^*   T 

.  .  .  wl^^^CiO  U  '  '  [)]Joi  [Ip^^s  llnViS  Uf^\y  |lii\n'?>-^  .  .  . 
|,^Aa?[ao]  ]'[^]4  U'r^^r^  )-^r-c  ^cn.lius  ^i-,i^9  w,a.s  .  .  jJLa  .  .  . 
^-.11^9  ^^i\.^|  ^osvl^c  ]Zc-^o  )Xi9a:tf[o]   ly^njso  |.ii;\AO   U-sJ   |1^^-^^ 

He  then  asks  anyone  who  may  find  a  mistake  to  correct  the  same; 
and  gives  the  name  of  the  sJaJ^-^9a-l.^  ^9  Ij-otZ  l^io^  j^o  1^]  for 

whom  he  wrote  the  Ms.  On  the  last  remaining  leaf,  in  a  later  luuid, 
we  find  the  subscription  of  one  Dawid**,  who  connected  the  Ms. 
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^£i^o    ))J9    >^t-^    ^    ^^<n^)    nSSnSo    a^|])9    )g^o    )La:>'    IV^o    |Joi 
wJL^i^o  ^i^)o  UoLJJi   9£bS    MiSny  ^]  Uh^  -^7  )^<3?  U)®  •  H^a^® 

_L0    P]    )^o£lAS     91^00^9    Us)    CS    O       .       .       .       )9     £b^01     s.^^    )]9    ^S^V 

^)9  g^iVi^S  ^Z  ...  1^  |Aiii>4V  1.^:0^)9  t£u^[^]%s  U>aj»9  )h^ 
/a^^.n  >oi^  Amooi  J^J  )39  >ef^  liS  AS^o]o  ^\nL  ]|.a^  ^9 
nn^^n  y^a^9  >  JiTA^I i.Aa9  ^.^0^9  v.^   )]• 

^aLo]    ^iSnSs  .     What  follows  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  inventory: — 

<•  I9 cSo 9  ]£bAi«£bSo  .  >n*;V»  y^.Zi^9  I^^A^ij^Zo  .  \\  -^^r 

Jo  .  l^si^A-o  .  ]£uij0Q.ao  )g  q\V>o  |9pb2^o  ....  i^e )'1  </nn  ^iZo 

wal^l^  ....  )o  ...  .  ^^o   cso^bS   \£ihA  ^Za^  ^  ....  ^  ...  .  V^^ 


The  Ms.  is  very  carefully  punctuated  throughout,  which  gives  it  a 
certain  peculiar  value.  I  notice  especially  the  use  of  a  slanting  line 
placed  over  the  last  letter  or  the  letter  before  the  last  of  a  word.  In 
many  places  the  line  is  used  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  native  grammarians  for  nag^dd^'A;^  ^^t  the  absence  of  its  counter- 
part M*'tapp''y&nA  makes  me  skeptical  on  this  point.  The  Ms.  deserves 
a  further  examination  in  this  direction.  The  text  seems  to  show  few 
peculiarities. 

♦  B.  0.  Hi.  p.  H33. 

X  See  the  autboKties  cited  by  Duval,  Oramm.  Syr.,  p.  132.  Baethgen  (Rlias  of 
Tirhan,  p. 48) is  right  in  identifying  the  ]>Q-^  with  the  Greek  Aiaarak^,    )l*ffl^V> 

then  represents  the  Greek  arrdarpo^  and  is  a  translation  of  iK'&XiifHC  (Steinthal, 
GeBchickte  der  Sprachwissenachafty  p.  567).    j^a^  *  shut,  draw  together.* 
26 
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12.  On  the  manuscript  of  a  Syriac  lexicographical  treatise, 
belonging  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  City; 
by  Dr.  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil. 

In  the  year  1880,  Prof.  Hoffmann  published  a  collection  of  grammati- 
cal and  exegetical  Syriac  Nestorian  writings  imder  the  title  OpusctUa 
Neatoriana,  The  first  treatise  is  on  words  which  are  written  alike,  but 
pronounced  differently.  It  is  a  late  compilation  of  two  previous  works, 
one  by  Rabb&n  *N&nl§6*  of  Had'^yab'*,  i.  e.  Adiabene,  650  A.  D.;  and 
the  other  by  the  celebrated  Honein  bar  Is^&k,  who  died  in  873.  Suck 
treatises  as  these  were  much  liked  by  Oriental  grammarians.  We  have 
several  of  them  in  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  in  Hebrew.  This  little  treatise, 
especially  that  of  Honein  is  again  interesting,  as  it  shows  us  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  learning  upon  Syriac  Lexicography.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  with  a  man  like  Honein.  Noldeke  has  already  pointed  out 
(Z.D.M.G.  XXXV.  494)  that  the  formula  which  introduces  each  rubric 
b^]  \X^iQA  ^^  reminds  one  of  the  Greek  6ta<ifipei,  etc.,  and  a  number 

of  the  explanations  given  can  easily  be  foimd  in  Hesychius,  Zonaras,  the 
Etymologicum  Magnum,  etc.  The  Ms.  of  the  East  India  House,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  contain  a  good  text;  towards  the  end,  the  scribe 
cut  off  whatever  he  considered  unnecessary,  i.  e.  a  clear  statemei^t  of 
the  vowels,  the  Rukk&k^&  and  Kus^yd  belonging  to  each  word.  For 
us,  to-day,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part,  and  we  are  glad 
whenever  we  can  recover  the  same.  In  a  Ms.  belonging  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Prof.  Sachau  (No.  72),  I  discovered  a  few  pages  of  this  treatise, 
containing  a  fuller  recension.  This  will  be  published  at  the  end  of  my 
edition  of  the  Grammar  of  EliA  of  S6b*'A.  The  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  New  York  came  into  possession,  about  a  year  ago,  through  Rev. 
James  E.  Rogers,  of  a  Ms.  containing  this  treatise  as  well  as  the  second 
one  publislied  by  Hoffmann.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  this  also  contained 
the  longer  recension.  But  in  addition  to  tliis  it  contains  a  large  amount 
of  matter  wliich  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  Hoffmann's  edition.  Tliis 
gives  the  Ms.  a  great  importance  and  may  help  to  throw  more  light 
upon  the  origin  of  the  two  original  treatises.  I  have  carefully  collated 
the  Ms.  and  have  noted  all  the  variants  of  any  value.  The  same  I  hope 
to  publish  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society. 

The  Ms.  is  of  quite  recent  date,  120  pages  in  all,  written  upon  paper 
bearing  a  Russian  watermark.  To  all  appearances  the  archetyi>e  must 
have  been  an  excellent  one.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  copyist  did  not  take 
greater  pains.  Nearly  every  page  of  the  Ms.  bears  evidence  of  the 
haste  with  which  the  work  was  done,  and  many  passages  have  been 
omitted  merely  through  carelessness.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this 
Ms.  the  name  of  the  original  compiler  is  sometimes  'Naniso*  and  at 
times  Il-ndntso*.  In  the  Berlin  fragment  it  is  only  11'  nAniso'.  It  is  the 
mistake  of  ignorant  scribes,  writing  according  to  ear. 

We  are  not  told  by  whom  the  Ms.  was  written  or  at  what  time.  The 
only  clue  we  have  is  that  it  was  written  by  an  inhabitant  of  MdhozA  or 
the  neighb<3rhood.  In  a  grammatical  KAnfln  whicli  the  writer  has 
inserted  on  page  60  about  the  use  of  the  contracted  form  L\^Ls  for 
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^J)  w4*£^\  he  bases  his  use  of  it  upon  its  occurrence  in  the  Bible,  *Aprdm 

and  ).a^as9  X^h^,    He  then  adds  that  we  inhabitants  of  M&^6z&  do 

not  make  use  of  that  form,  bat  the  inhabitants  of  HtrA  do.  The  present 
copy  bears  in  some  places  the  name  K*i;^&b''&  d^'lukA^;  the  scribe  was 
probably  a  certain  R(ibil  D^gi'ulp^dSan  the  son  of  Basil,  who '  copied  a 
number  of  Mss.  which  have  come  to  this  country. 

13.  On  Avestan  Similes.  II.  Similes  from  the  Animal  World  ; 
by  Dr.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York 
City. 

Having  discussed  in  a  preceding  paper*  the  general  characteristics  of 
Avestan  similes,  and  having  examined  particularly  the  similes  drawn 
from  the  realm  of  nature,  the  author  now  took  up  the  second  division 
of  the  subject — the  similes  derived  from  the  animal  world.  In  the  same 
connection  also  he  reviewed  the  not  uninteresting  passages  in  which  some 
of  the  Avestan  abstractions  and  divinities  are  represented  in  incarnate 
forms  resembling  various  animals. 

The  similes  from  animals  and  their  actions*  it  was  first  stated,  are 
proportionately  numerous  in  the  Avesta  and  are  often  used  with  consid- 
erable effect ;  the  fiercer  beasts  as  weU  as  the  gentler  appear  before  us — 
those  which  the  Iranian  hated  as  well  as  those  which  he  loved.  Thus 
we  find  things  compared  with  the  ravening  wolf,  and  again  with  the 
timid  sheep,  with  the  loathsome  frog  {vazagha)  and  with  the  snake, 
with  the  beast  of  prey  {disu),  with  the  Khrafstras  or  noxious  creatures 
generally,  and  with  the  fly.  Resemblances  are  seen  in  the  ways  of  birds, 
particularly  the  eagle  (so^ria),  as  weU  as  indirectly  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  vulture  (kahrkdaa)  and  the  fish,  and  likewise  in  the  qualities  of 
the  horse,  the  camel,  and  the  bull.  Similes,  moreover,  it  was  found, 
are  drawn  from  the  dog,  the  guardian  of  the  herd,  and  even  so  trifling 
a  thing  as  a  drop  of  milk  affords  a  picturesque  image. 

Among  the  most  striking,  perhaps,  of  the  similes  in  the  Avesta,  it  was 
noted,  are  those  in  which  (1)  the  wolf  (vehrka)  plays  a  rdle.  This  animal 
furnishes  a  likeness  in  three  distinct  passages,  Vd.  vii.68;  Yd.  xiii.8;  Yd. 
xviii. 88,44,50 — the  first  of  these  being  an  instance  of  metaphor ;  and  in 
a  fourth,  Yd.  xviii.65,  it  appears  in  an  indirect  comparison.  These  pas- 
sages were  each  commented  upon  and  the  question  of  metre  in  each 
case  discussed.  In  this  connection  the  simile  at  Yd.  xix.88=(?)  Yt.  xxiv. 
27  in  which  (2)  the  sheep  appears  in  direct  contrast  to  the  wolf  was  then 
taken  up  and  parallels  from  the  Bundehish,  iii.l2  (=ix.l9,  Justi) ;  xxx.l8 
(=lxxiv.lO,  Justi)  were  cited. 

The  next  animal  noted  was  (8)  the  frog  (vcvsagha)  which  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Iranians  with  horror.  Reasons  were  given  for  preferring 
so  to  render  vazagha  rather  than  by  *  lizard.'  The  three  places.  Yd.  v. 86 
= Yd.xii.22,  and  Yd.  xviii.65,  were  further  examined,  the  first  two  of  the 
passages  being  regarded  as  not  metrical,  the  last  as  doubtfully  so. 

It  was  then  stated  (4)  that  the  snake  (azhi)  is  only  found  once  in  a  simile, 
namely  in  the  indirect  comparison.  Yd.  xviii.65,  just  spoken  of,  where 


♦  See  Proceedings  for  October,  1886^  Jbttrfio/,  voL  xiii.,  p.  czxxviii. 
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it  figures  in  company  with  the  wolf  and  the  frog.  At  the  same  time 
special  mention  was  made  of  the  single  instance  of  (5)  a  beast  of  prey 
{disu)^  Vd.  xiii.47,  furnishing  an  image  to  describe  one  of  the  characters 
of  the  dog.  This  latter  passage  afforded  one  of  the  rather  uncommon 
instances  of  the  carrying  out  of  a  parallel;  although,  as  it  was  remarked, 
the  comparison  had  more  the  nature  of  a  description  than  of  a  regular 
simile.    The  text,  besides,  is  unmetrical. 

The  brief  comparisons  in  which  (6)  the  Khrafstras,  or  noxious  crea- 
tures in  general,  are  found  were  then  reviewed.  The  first  of  these,  Vd. 
vii.2=Vd.  viii.71,  it  was  noticed,  is  unmetrical,  owing  probably  to  the 
extreme  brevity  of  the  expression;  the  other  passage,  Ys.  xxxiv.9,  proved 
interesting  as  giving  us  a  simile  in  the  Gathas.  The  word  khrafstra  was 
further  remarked  on  as  used  in  the  manner  of  a  metaphor  in  Ys.  xxviiL 
5,  and  probably  also  Ys.  xxxiv.5=[Ys.  xix.2]. 

Again  in  the  passage  Vd.  viii. 69,70— Vd.  ix.25,  where  all  that  remains 
of  the  exorcised  Druj  is  likened  (7)  to  the  wing  of  a  fly  {mdnayen  ahi 
yatha  makhSydo  parenem),  it  was  observed  that  the  simile  was  more 
formal  than  real,  amounting  almost  to  an  identification.  The  interpo- 
lated sentence  in  Vd.  viii.22=(?)  Shayast  la-Shayast  ix.l4.  West,  S.B.E. 
V.  p.  814,  and  Justi  s.  v.  makhSif  was  likewise  added  and  attention  called 
at  the  same  time  to  the  adjective  makhHkehrpa. 

Passing  then  to  the  creatures  that  are  used  in  the  Avesta  with  a  more 
agreeable  association,  the  two  images  (8)  from  birds  were  taken  up. 
With  the  first  of  these,  Yt.  xiii.70  (yathand  meregho  hupereno),  the  simile 
in  Rig  Veda  viii.20.10  was  compared  ;  the  second,  an  indirect  compari- 
son, Ys.  lvii.28,  had  practically  before  been  treated  under  the  head  of 
nature.  Similarly  also  had  the  likeness  drawn  (9)  from  the  eagle  {sahia), 
Yt.  xiv.41,  been  previously  dealt  with;  but  here  the  adjective  upairi- 
saena,  *  higher  than  the  eagle  flies,*  as  probably  equivalent  to  a  simile  at 
Ys.  x.ll  and  (?)  Yt.  xix.3,  was  noticed.  Then  the  description  in  Yt.  xiv. 
29-33  was  cited  as  containing  implied  similes  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
sharpness  of  siglit;  and  among  the  animals  here  mentioned  appeared  (10) 
the  vulture  {kahrkdsa),  whose  *  glance,'  Yt.  xiv.83=Yt.  xvi.l3,  is  used 
typically  as  we  employ  the  *  eyes  of  the  lynx.' 

The  other  implied  similes  in  the  same  passage,  namely  (11)  from  the 
Kara  fish,  Yt.  xiv.  29,  and  (12)  from  the  horse,  Yt.  xiv.  31,  found  their 
place  here,  references  for  the  thought  being  made  to  the  Bundehish. 
The  horst*  it  was  shown  also  appears  in  an  implied  comparison,  Yt.  viii. 
24,  cf.  Yt.  xix.68,  to  convey  the  notion  of  strength,  and  in  the  indirect 
comparison,  Ys.  lvii.28,  already  several  times  referred  to.  The  direct 
simile  from  the  horse,  in  the  corrupt  passage,  Yt.  xxiv.29,  was  examined, 
and  the  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  adjective  aspostaoydo  at  Y*t. 
V.7,  and  Yt.  viii.  5, 42,  discussed  in  detail. 

At  this  point  the  implied  simile  drawn  from  animal  strength,  Yt.viii. 
24  (cf.  Yt.  xix.68  in  part),  was  recalled  as  including  (13)  the  camel  {uMra 
and  (14)  the  bull  (gdo). 

Next,  Yt.  xi.7,  yathaca  pasiiS-haurvdoitho,  *  like  the  guardians  of  the 
fiock,'  although  the  word  span 6  is  lacking,  was  regarded  as  a  siniile 
derived  (15)  from  the  dog ;  and  further  the  fragmentary  lines  in  Yt.  xxiv). 
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44,  it  was  thought,  might  be  constructed  into  a  metaphor  or  a  simile 
*  [like]  a  mad  [dog J.' 

The  last  question  dealt  with  in  regard  to  images  from  the  animal 
world  in  general,  was  the  simile  (16)  from  the  drop  of  milk,  Ys.  x.l4, 
yatha  gduS  drafSOf  and  in  this  matter  Geldner's  views,  Metrik,  p.  153, 
160,  were  accepted. 

In  conclusion,  the  paper  took  up  the  passages  where  the  various  ab- 
stractions or  divinities  are  given  an  incarnate  form.  These  descriptions 
of  transfigurations,  as  having  somewhat  the  character  of  a  simile,  appro- 
priately found  their  place  here.  It  was  mentioned  as  noteworthy  that 
in  far  the  greater  part  of  these  manifestations,  the  form  conceived 
of  was  chosen  from  the  animal  kingdom;  for  example,  in  seven  out  of 
the  ten  incarnations  of  Verethraghna,  the  genius  of  victory,  he  is  rep- 
resented in  some  animal  likeness.  At  Yt.  v.  61,  Thraetaona  appears  in 
the  shape  of  a  vulture  (mereghahe  kehrpa  kaJirkdsahi),  but  on  the  other 
hand  Ardvi  Sura,  Yt.  v.64,78,  in  the  semblance  of  a  maiden  (kainlno 
kehrpa  srtraydo).  The  star  Tishtrya  takes  the  form  of  a  horse,  (?)  Yt. 
viii.8;  of  a  youth,  Yt.  viii.13;  of  a  bull,  Yt.  viii.l6,  cf.  also  Vd.  xix.87;  and 
again  of  a  horse,  Yt.  viii.  18,30,26,80,46;  his  opponent,  the  demon  Apao- 
sha,  likewise  is  pictured  as  a  horse,  Yt.  viii.21,27.  Even  the  fiend  Druj 
comes  in  a  form  like  a  fly,  Vd.  vii.2,  as  seen  above,  and  Ahriman  again, 
in  Yt.  xv.12= Yt.  xix.29,  is  represented  as  ridden  in  the  shape  of  a  horse. 
The  conscience,  however,  Yt.  xxii.9,  appears  in  the  image  of  a  maiden; 
but  in  Yt.  xix.34.36,38,  the  kingly  glory  is  seen  in  the  likeness  of  a  bird. 
B'inally,  in  Yt.  xiv.,  Verethraghna  appears  in  his  various  successive  in- 
carnations, as  a  wind  (§2),  as  a  bull  (§  7),  as  a  horse  (§  9),  as  a  camel  (^11), 
as  a  boar  (§  15,  cf.  also  Yt.x.70),  as  a  youth  (^  17),  as  the  bird  Varaghna 
(§  19),  as  a  ram  (§23),  as  a  buck  (§25),  and  lastly  as  a  man  (§27). 

14.  The  Afrigan  Rapitliwin  of  the  Avesta,  translated  with  com- 
ments ;  by  Dr.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 

Tlie  Afrigan  Rapithwin  is  a  colloquy  between  Ahura  Mazda  and  Zara- 
thushtra,  and  is  preceded  and  followed  by  the  common  Avestan  formu- 
laic prayers  and  ascriptions  of  praise.  Rapithwina  is  the  genius  of  the 
midday  and  of  the  southern  quarter.  For  the  time  and  circumstances 
appropriate  to  the  recitation  of  this  passage  see  Spiegel,  Av,  Ueberaetz- 
ung,  iii.  p.  196.  As  no  direct  English  translation  has  previously  been 
published,  the  present  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  exegetical  difficul- 
ties of  the  chapter  may  not  be  uncalled  for. 

A.  Translation.  1.  Yatha  ahu  vairyd  . .  . :  '  As  he  (Zarathushtra)  is 
the  wished-for  spiritual  leader .  .  .  .'  'Righteousness  is  the  best  good 
.  .  .  .'  *  I  confess  myself  a  worshipper  of  Mazda,  a  follower  of  Zara- 
thushtra, a  foe  to  the  Daevas,  a  believer  ip  Ahura ;  for  sacrifice,  praise, 
propitiation,  and  glorification  unto  Rapithwina  the  righteous  and 
guardian  lord  of  right ;  for  sacrifice,  praise,  propitiation,  and  glorifica- 
tion unto  Fradatfshu  and  Zafituma,  (each)  righteous  and  the  guardian 
of  right.' 

2.  *Unto  Ahura  Mazda  radiant  and  glorious,  unto  the  Ameeha 
Spefitas,  unto  Asha  Vahishta,  and  unto  Ahura  Mazda*s  [son,  the]  Fire, 
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unto  all  the  righteous  Yazatas,  spiritual  and  material,  unto  the  mighty, 
overpowering  Fravashis  of  the  righteous,  unto  the  Fravashis  of  the  first 
believers,  unto  the  Fravashis  of  the  next-of-kin,  be  propitiation  for  their 
sacrifice,  their  praise,  propitiation,  and  glorification.*  Yatha  ahu 
vairyo .... 

3.  *Now  surely  spake  Ahura  Mazda  to  Spitama  Zarathushtra  the 
prayer  of  the  guardian  lord  Rapithwina,  (saying) : 

**  Ask  us  [O  righteous  Z.]  the  questions  which  thou  hast  for  us — 
for  a  question  by  thee  is  like  that  of  the  mighty — 
since  the  Ruler  (Mazda)  would  fain  make  thee  contented  and  mighty.'* 

4.  '  Zarathushtra  asked  Ahura  Mazda  : 

"Ahura  Mazda,  spirit 
most  holy,  righteous  creator 
of  earthly  beings  I 
How  much  does  the  man  gain, 
how  much  does  the  man  merit, 
how  much  is  his  reward, 
6.    who  with  the  prayer  of  Rapithwina, 
praises  [the  guardian  lord]  Rapithwina, 
sacrifices  to  [the  guardian  lord]  Rapithwina, 
with  well-washed  hands, 
with  well-washed  pressing-stones, 
with  out-spread  Barsom, 
with  uplifted  Haoma, 
with  blazing  fire, 

with  recitation  of  the  Ahuna  [Yairya], 

from  (i.  e.  with)  the  tongue  of  one  who  is  imbrued  with  Haoma, 
from  (i.  e.  with)  the  body  of  one  who  is  subject  to  the  law?" 

6.  '  Ahura  Mazda  answered  him  : 

*'  In  proportion  as  the  wind  (blowing) 
from  the  southern  region, 
O  Spitama  Zarathushtra, 
promotes  and  increases 
all  earthly  life 

and  conies  to  the  earth  with  blessing  : 
so  much  does  that  man  gain, 
so  much  is  his  reward, 
7.  who  with  the  prayer  of  Rapithwina. 
etc.y  etc.,  etc.,  {as  in  g5)." 


8.  *  Ahura  Mazda  pronounced  to  Spitama  2^rathu8htra  the  prayer  of 
the  lord  Rapithwina.*     *  Righteousness  is  the  best  good  .  .  .  .' 

9.  '  Ahura  Mazda's  etc.  {as  Afr.  i.  14-18).' 

10.  *  Ashe  (Zarathushtra)  is  the  wished-for  spiritual  leader  .  .  .  .'  *  I 
pray  for  sacrifice,  praise,  strength,  and  power  for  Ahura  Mazda  radiant 
and  glorious,  etc.  {as  in  ^2)  ...  .  for  the  Fravashis  of  the  next-of-kin. 
So  may  it  come  to  pass  as  I  pray  .  .  .  .' 

B.  Comments.  To  1.  asahe  rathwe :  see  Bartholomae's  remarks  in 
his  Arische  Forschungen  ii.  p.  179;  iii.  p.  45. 

To  2.  khhiQyothra  I  consider  a  nom.  like  taroidtte  Yt.  i.O,  etc. ;  see  Justi 
s.  V.  and  p.  387  j^529yiH.  :  Bartholomae,  Ar.  F.  ii.  pp.  178,186,  Handbiich 
d.  Altiran.  Dialekte  §241  ;  similarly  nemos  Ny.  i.l,etc.  Cf.  also  nsta 
buydl  Yt.  X.91. 
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To  3.  mraof :  *  spake  the  prayer.'  For  this  use  of  mru  cf.  Ys.  liii.5, 
Geldner,  ^.Z.'xxviii.l91,  Fragment  iv.1,3,  Geldner,  Drei  Yasht,  p.  14, 
and  Skt.  brUf  e.*g.  R.V.  i.84.5.  ^peresdcd  ndo  ...  is  a  quotation  from 
Ys.  xliii.lO.  '^thivd  .  .  .  ^mavatdm:  the  reading  of  Qeldner^s  text  at 
Ys.  xliii.lO  is  here  adopted,  thwd  being  instrumental  case.  The  sense, 
as  Professor  Oeldner  most  kindly  writes  me,  is  that  Ormazd  is  as  glad  to 
grant  2Soroaster's  request  {parStem  thtod),  as  one  is  to  grant  that  of  a 
mighty  man  whom  one  desires  to  place  under  an  obligation.  —  aeSctss 
*  contented'  as  in  Vd.  xiii.45:  see  further,  Bartholomae,  K,Z.  xxviii.28. 

To  4.  8p4nUta:  with  the  force  of  this  epithet  compare  Milton,  P.L. 
viii.492  **  Creator  bounteous  and  benign."  —  cvat  ho  nd  anhuydite  .  .  .  : 
on  this  passage,  see  Oeldner,  Studien  zum  Avesta,  i.  p.  148  note ;  Bar- 
tholomae, Altiran.  Verhum,  p.  148  note.  —  cvaf — yatha — avaf :  cvat  ^*s 
here  the  idea  of  proportion  as  in  Vd.  ix.9,  cvat— yatha,  Vd.  v. 86;  and 
similarly  Vd.  xvii.7  avat  [aipi]  yatha,  A^gaincvaf  mizhdem — avat mlzh- 
dein  answer  to  each  other  in  Vd.  ix.48,44.  The  simile  in  the  passage 
before  us  seems  somewhat  imperfectly  expressed,  as  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  not  definitely  given ;  but  the  general  thought  is,  that  the 
righteous  man  deserves  and  gains  a  reward  as  bounteous  in  proportion 
as  the  south  wind  brings  growth  and  increase  to  the  world — a  thought 
which  would  appeal  to  thope  familiar  in  that  country  with  the  effect  of 
the  southern  wind. 

anhuydite,  aSayeiti,  mizhdem  afihat:  these  words  seem  to  be  about 
synonymous,  and  merely  elaborate  the  idea.  Geldner  derives  anhuydite 
from  hu  +  d,**  literally,  *  sich  bescheeren  ;' "  thus  anhuydite  is,  by  the  fa- 
miliar error,  for  aiihuvdite,  Skt.  dsuvdte,  —  aiayeiti,  which  answers  in 
form  to  Skt.  ftaya-,  seems  here  to  have  the  meaning  *  earn  a  recompense 
by  righteous  action,'  cf.  Ys.  xliv.6,  a^em  SyaothandiS  debdzaiti  drmaitiS, 
Ys.  xlvi.l6,  and  Bartholomae,  Ar.  F.  ii.  p.  189  f.,  144,161.  It  would  thus 
be  a  denominative  from  aSa,  though  possibly  from  aSi.  For  a  similar 
idea  of  reward  resulting  from  sacrifice,  see  Ys.  ix.9,  kd  ahtndi  aHS  ere- 
ndviy  etc.,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Avesta.  —  natre  must  be  omitted  on 
metrical  grounds. 

To  6.  This  section,  judging  from  Yt.  x.91;  Ys.  lxii.l;  Ys.  xix.6,  is 
probably  metrical;  but  how  we  are  to  reconstruct,  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  decide.  In  regard  to  yd  rapithvnnahS  ratufriti,  there  seems  to 
be  no  better  expedient  than  to  read  friti,  considering  rcUu-  here  and 
with  the  following  accusatives  as  a  later  interpolation,  as  does  de  Har- 
lez,  Manuel  de  r Avesta,  p.  252.  Some  color  of  probability  is  given  to 
this,  since  each  time  ratu-  directly  follows  rapithunna-.  The  metre  of 
the  close  of  the  stanza  is  somewhat  harsh,  particularly  uzddtdt  paiti 
haomdtt  as  in  Yt.  x.91 — see  Geldner,  K,  Z.  xxv.  p.  525,  note  127— but  it 
seems  advisable  to  admit  for  the  Avesta  the  existence  of  the  catalectic 
seven-syllabled  verse  as  Professor  Lianman,  A,  O.  8.  Proceedings,  May, 
1880,  does  for  the  Veda.  For  dthrat  we  may  otherwise  refer  to  Geldner, 
Metrik,  p.  88;  while  paiti  and  ahundt  are  read  with  synezesis,  vairydt 
being  omitted  as  in  Ys.  xix.6. 

The  parallel  lines  haomd-^fhharHah^,  etc.  make  some  difficulty,  since 
mdthr6-hit{M  (m.)  cannot  agree  with  tanvd  (f .)  as  we  should  perhaps  at 
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first  pxpect.  Different  ways  of  solving  the  difficulty  might  be  proposed, 
but  it  is  best,  as  Professor  Qeldner  kindly  suggests  to  me,  to  reg^ard 
hizvd  and  tanvo  as  abl.  in  connection  with  framarditi,  'frdyazditi.  The 
words  of  prayer  come  from  the  tongue  out  of  the  body  (^person)  of 
one  who  is  called  haomo-anharSta,  rndthro-hita.  Then  harez^  when 
used  of  haoma  and  zaothray  will,  as  he  further  suggests,  mean  (1)  '  to 
pour  or  strain,  offer,  etc.,*  cf.  Vsp.  x.2,  and  (2)  euphemistically  'taste, 
enjoy,  drink:*  thus  Ys.  Ixyiii.l0  dahmo-pairinharUa  means  the  offerings 
which  were  formally  presented  to  the  divinity,  but  in  reality  were  en- 
joyed by  the  priest  {dahma).  The  thought  contained  in  nMhro-hitah^ 
tanvo  seems  not  unlike  the  New  Testament  idea,  I.  Cor.ix.^,20.  The 
whole  section  metrically  reconstructed  will  read: — 

yd  ramthvnnahe  Iratu-l  friti 
rapithwinem  [ratum]  framarditi 
rapithwinem  [ratumj  frdyazdit^ 
frasndta^ibya  zastaeioya 
frasndtaitibya  hdvancmbya 
frastaretdt  poiti  baresman 
uzddtdt  patti  haomdf 
raocifitdt  paiti  dthrat 
srdvayamndt  patti  akundt  [vairydt] 
'  haomd-afJiaritahiliizw 
mdthrd-hitahe  tanvo. 

To  6.  The  introductory  words  paitirSe mazddo,  I  should  prefer 

to  consider  not  metricaL  ^  yatha  vdto  .  . :  we  must  seek  here  to  recon- 
struct the  metre,  since  from  a  study  of  Avestan  similes  I  believe  such 
comparisons  to  be  in  general  metrical.  This  fact  will  enable  us  perhaps 
to  take  liberties  with  the  text,  with  more  confidence  than  we  otherwise 
should.  First,  I  consider  that  some  word  qualifying  mto  has  fallen  out 
of  the  text.  One  or  two  might  be  suggested  as  answering  the  purpose, 
mnzdadhdtd,  Yt.  xviii.5:  xiv.2;  Ys.  xlii.3;  Vsp.  vii.4  (tliough  generally 
in  connection  witli  daresiJi,  but  cf.  Yt.  xiv.2),  or  derezi-takethr(\  an 
epithet  of  the  southern  wind  at  Vd.  iii.42  yatha  t'dto  derezi-takethro^  or 
again  quite  possibly  upa-vdvo,  Yt.  xxii.7. 

rapithiritardf  naemdi:  these  words  seem  undoubtedly  best  taken  to 
form  a  line  by  themselves  and  are  metrical,  as  Vd.  xix.l:  Yt.  xxii.25, 
(in  antithesis  to  Yt.  xxii.7) ;  Yt.  xxii.42,  and  in  other  designations  of 
place,  Vd.  i.l9;  Ys.  lvii.29=Yt.  x.l04.  Tlie  line,  however,  wants  one 
syllable  as  in  the  verse  treated  above.  If  the  theory  of  the  catalectic 
verse  be  not  admitted,  we  might  tlien  supply  the  deficiency  from 
the  parallel  line  Yt.  xxii.7  rapithwitarat  haca  naemdt  and  read  in  both 
places  rapithiritrdf.  as  also  at  times  apdkhdhrem — see  Justi,  s.v.,  and 
Geldner,  Studien  i.p.113 — and  dtrein  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Avesta. 
See  further  Bartholomae,  Ar,  F.  ii.p.l38.  Still  another  view  might 
passibly  be  suggested.  Westergaard's  reading  in  the  j>a.ssage  before  us 
is  due  only  to  **  correction;"  the  manuscripts  offer  rapif//My>/i.  tard{  K. 
25,  Wl,3,  Lb2,  Khl;  or  rapithicen,  antardf  K19,12,  P13.  From  this  we 
might  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  adjective  is  formed  from  rapith- 
vrina-,  and  that  the  true  metrical  reading  in  both  places  should  be 
rapithwinatardi  naenidf^  with  Iiaca  omitted  as  it  is  here  and  not  infre- 
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quently,  e.  g.  Vd.  iii.42,  et  al.  From  the  formulaic  character  of  the 
line,  however,  it  seems  to  me  at  present  more  reasonable  to  scan  it  on 
the  theory  of  the  catalectic  verse,  especially  as  we  do  not  yet  know 
what  the  variants  at  Yt.  xxii.7  are. 

spitama  zarathuStra:  the  vocative,  with  the  order  adopted,  \vill  also 
form  an  independent  line  as  often.  But  other  arrangements  of  the 
above  six  words  are  possible.  —  saoSyafltica:  this  ungrammatical  in- 
terpolation is  faulty  and  should  be  rejected  as  the  introduction  of  a 
later  hand. 

aivnca  .  . :  the  ordinary  text  aiwica  aSditi  jdmayeiti  can  hardly  be 
made  metrical,  and  we  must  look  for  another  reading.  In  the  absence 
of  better  manuscript  authority  I  would  suggest,  though  with  some  mis- 
givings, that  K12  possibly  comes  here  to  the  rescue.  It  offers  aitoi 
jasditi  zdm  yditij  and  from  this  with  the  aid  of  the  other  variants  we 
can  make  up  a  very  good  reading.  The  ja  in  jasditi  is  only  an  error  of 
the  copyist  for  ca^ — on  a  similar  interchange  of  c  and  j  see  (>eldner, 
Drei  Yasht,  p.  138,  Studien,  i.  p.  72  note,  and  Ys.  ix.l5;  xi.7,  et  al.  This 
satisfies  us  that  aivnca  is  correct  and  that  Sditi  not  aiditi  is  alone 
the  true  reading,  the  a  being  dittography.  Further,  I  would  adopt 
zdm  yditi,  which  gives  an  excellent  sense  and  carries  with  it  much 
probability,  the  interchange  of  z  and  j  being  by  no  means  rare,  cf .  the 
variants  at  Ys.  i.6;  ii.6;  viii.8,9;  ix.4,8,14:  x.l4,  etc.  in  the  new  edition. 
Thus  Haiti  will  be  instr.  or  dat.  after  yditij  and  with  aiwi—yditi  compare 
PWb.  yd  +  abhi.    The  text  reconstructed  will  thus  read: 

yatha  vdto  .... 
rajnthwitardt  naemdf 
spitama  zarathuStra 
vispem  ahum,  astvaHtem 
frddkatica  veredhatica  [saoSyafitica] 
aiwica  Sditi  zdm  yditi, 

15.  On  the  VyHha  or  'Battle-order'  of  the  Mahfibharata;  by 
Prof.  Edward  W.  Hopkins,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Penn. 

The  battle-order  as  depicted  in  the  eighteen  days'  war  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper  (enlarged  from  scattered  references  given  in  a  paper 
last  year).  The  writer  had  re-read  the  war  with  special  attention  to  this 
point  and  sketched  the  arrays  as  described  therein,  giving  some  general 
remarks  on  usage  in  battle.  The  authorities  upheld  by  the  epic  heroes 
are  B^haspati  and  Uganas;  each  is  mentioned  several  times,  the  former 
being  the  inventor  of  the  sOei  (which  is  never  ascribed  to  Manu).  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  differences  between  the  vyaha  given  in  the  Epic, 
and  the  same  as  described  by  such  comparatively  modem  works  as  the 
Kamandakiya  and  Nftiprakagika.  With  Manu  the  agreement  is  fair. 
More  vyuhas  are  employed  in  the  Epic  than  are  recognized  by  the  law- 
book. On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  Manavic  vyuhas  are  not  (practi- 
cally) recognized. 

A  question  here  in  regard  to  this  word  in  Manu  (vii.  187-192).    It  is 

commonly  taken  as  *  order  of  march,'  and  there  would  thus  be  no  reason 

why  the  vyuha  in  Manu  should  correspond  with  the  battle  vyuha  of  the 

Mbhft.    Is  it  not  possible,  however,  that  the  marching  laws  are  finished 
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with  the  iatroduction  of  vyuha  in  Manu  and  that  the  passage  cited 
refers  (as  the  word  does  in  the  Epic)  to  'battle-array/  mdrffa  being 
'  maneuvers*  {yuddha  mdrga),  gulma  (190)  being  *  squads,*  sthdne,  yud- 
dhe  being  '  when  the  fighting  ceases  (and)  in  actual  conflict  *  ?  This  was 
given  as  a  suggestion  only.  The  use  of  gvlm&s  for  *  picket  and  fighting 
squad  *  was  shown  in  the  Epic. 

In  the  Epic  (except  in  late  passages)  the  army  is  caturbhdga,  caiur- 
aUga,  *  fourfold;*  in  xii.  and  in  Manu,  ^adaHgini,  *  sixfold.*  To  foot, 
cavalry,  chariots,  elephants,  come  koga  and  yantra,  according  to  the 
passages  of  later  origin. 

The  army  arrays  itself  at  dawn;  fighting  begins  as  soon  as  the  hymn 
to  the  Sun  is  said;  the  armies  go  back  to  their  tents  the  moment  the 
sun  sets.  A  single  night  is  spent  in  fighting  with  torches.  The  chiefs 
go  to  bed  as  soon  as  they  can  after  eating  and  bathing.  If  the  comman- 
der is  killed,  the  fight  becomes  a  rout.  The  commander's  position  was 
discussed  in  three  lights,  that  in  respect  of  his  king,  in  respect  of  the  other 
generals,  in  respect  of  the  whole  army.  He  is  often  set  aside.  ALL  his 
duties  are  taken  by  the  king.  He  is  superior  ex-offldo  to  those  better 
bom  than  himself.  He  first  addresses  the  soldiers  in  a  spirited  speech. 
On  his  fate  depends  the  battle  of  the  day.  A  picture  of  the  election  of 
a  commander  was  drawn.  The  king  does  not  appoint  one  of  himself. 
He  is  proposed  in  council  and  approved  by  acclamation  after  the  king 
has  '  entreated  him '  to  be  commander.  The  king's  strategic  position  is 
nominally  in  the  most  protected  part  of  the  vyuha ;  often  actually  in 
mid-fight.  A  slight  tendency  was  observed  to  praise  the  Pandu  King 
as  more  ready  to  be  in  the  van  than  the  Kuru.  The  leaders  had  cakra- 
rak^dUy  not  common  soldiers,  but  a  chariot-guard  of  two  young  high- 
born kniglits  or  princes. 

The  vyuha  goes  to  pieces  as  soon  as  actual  fight  begins.  The  mass  is 
drawn  out  on  a  fixed  plan  but  in  every  case  within  a  few  minutes  the 
*  array  *  breaks  and  all  that  seems  left  are  tlie  different  forces  stationed 
in  general  along  a  certain  line,  but  these  also  soon  get  mixed.  Cham- 
pionship duels  are  frequent.  After  such  a  rush  ante  aciem  the  chiefs 
sometimes  *  return  to  their  vyuha.'  So  complete  is  the  disintegration  of 
the  day's  vyuJia  that  often  another  has  to  l)e  made  up.  Wliat  is  \yyuha? 
Sometimes  only  a  mass  of  men;  sometimes  a  small  group  executing  a 
particular  maneuver;  properly  the  wliole  array  in  a  particular  order. 

A  servile  imitation  of  old  xyyuhas  is  noticed.  One  side  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  a  vyuha  that  has  already  proved  worthless  to  the  other 
side.  The  Pandus  respect  Bphaspati's  advice  and  begin,  being  only 
about  half  as  many  as  the  Kurus,  with  a  *  needle-shaped  array.*  The 
makara  is  employed  once  by  the  Pandus,  and  twice  by  the  Kurus;  the 
gakafa,  twice  by  the  Kurus,  once  with  a  beautiful  cakra  {imdvia)  addi- 
tion— the  most  complex  array  described.  The  krannca  is  used  once  by 
the  Pandus  and  Kurus,  once  as  a  reserve.  The  manijiala  is  used  as  a 
complete  'circle*  by  the  Kurus;  and  by  the  Pandus  as  'half,'  i.  e.  like 
ardhacandra  or  a  crescent.  The  gpigdtaka  is  entirely  new,  used  by  the 
Pandus.  The  garuijia  and  gyena  are  only  used  by  the  Kurus  and  the 
Pandus  respectively.  Others,  as  mdnu^a,  ddiva^  are  vague,  and  proba- 
bly only  allude  to  numbers  and  appearance,  not  to  a  technical  array. 
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Whenever  a  *  beast  *  or  ^  bird '  vyuha  is  described,  the  metaphor  is 
kept  up.  *  Such  heroes  were  on  his  beak,  such  were  his  eyes,  such  on 
his  tail  and  wings  and  fore- wings'  (prapak§a!  the  metaphor  mixed 
with  actual  order).  The  position  of  allies  is  not  always  the  same. 
They  are  generally  in  responsible  but  not  most  important  positions. 
The  Qakas,  Yavanas,  etc.,  are  occasionally  conspicuous. 

The  hypothetical  numbers  of  diflferent  divisions  were  given,  as  inter- 
polations. None  of  the  technical  divisions  holds ;  camu,  etc.,  never 
mean  a  limited  number.  To  'protect'  a  knight  (often  devolving  on 
certain  friends)  is  to  ride  not  before,  according  to  the  Hindu  idea,  but 
just  behind  him.  The  warrior  would  be  insulted  if  the  protector  got 
between  him  and  his  foes.  The  root  rak^  is  thus  generally  '  support,' 
not  'protect.' 

The  *■  council '  and  castes  of  fighters  were  incidentally  discussed.  All 
castes  but  the  Brahman  are  depicted  as  fighting;  Brahmans  did  of  old; 
the  usage  survives  in  Dro^a,  and  especially  in  his  son,  who  is  'the 
priest's  son;'  but  though  called  'Brahman,'  he  is  really  only  a  fighter 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  priestly  caste.  Iq  the  present  version, 
the  Brahmans  are  relegated  to  the  praetorium  and  act  as  council  at 
night-debates.  When  the  army  is  utterly  routed,  the  ministers  run 
away,  taking  the  king's  harem  home  in  wagons. 

The  '  agreement  of  war '  made  at  the  beginning  between  the  parties 
(resembling  in  substance  Manu's  chivalrous  rules)  is  broken  over  and 
over  again — in  other  words  there  was  no  agreement  till  a  late  interpola- 
tion made  one.  Significant  is  the  fact  that  occasional  unchivalrous 
behavior  is  not  cried  out  against  as  violation  of  the  '  agreement,'  but  as 
•  violation  of  eternal  rule,'  i.  e.  a  few  knightly  rules  were  universally 
recognized,  but  often  broken.  However,  when  one  blames  Arjuna's 
conduct,  one  should  not  forget  what  provocation  he  had,  and  that  the 
Kurus  are  continually  fighting  in  the  same  way  the  Pandus  do,  that  is, 
killing  every  one  without  regard  to  rules  or  order.  A  comparison  of 
the  four  days  to  which  the  eighteen  days  seem  critically  reducible  with 
the  four  days  of  fighting  about  Troy  was  resultless  except  for  general 
images,  and  individual  exploits. 

The  great  chiefs  can  fight  with  any  sort  of  weapons;  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  a  good  Sen&pati  is  Veda  and  its  six  limbs,  the  mdnam 
vidya,  bow  and  arrows  and  various  weapons,  beside  chariots.  Usually 
even  a  leader  of  a  vyuha  keeps  to  one  beloved  weapon  ;  his  art,  as 
shown,  was  chiefiy,  besides  personal  skill  in  'maneuver,'  directed  to 
'piercing'  or  'surrounding.'  No  extensive  combinations  are  made. 
The  commander  is  in  the  middle  van  or,  if  he  is  not,  the  middle  van  (as 
usual)  begins  the  fight.  Occasionally  it  is  the  commander  who  guards 
the  rear.  No  throwing  out  of  wings  first  is  tried,  except  in  the  '  cres- 
cent,' which  must  have  touched  the  foe  wing-first;  but  even  here  the 
fray  appears  to  commence  with  the  commander  in  the  centre. 
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16.  On  Fire- Arms  in  Ancient  India  ;  by  Professor  Hopkins. 

I  have  in  a  former  essay  alluded  to  the  theory  of  the  author  of 
*  Weapons,  etc.,  of  the  Ancient  Hindus/  editor  of  the  NItiprakagika  and 
Qukranitisara,  which  works  I  shall  here  designate  as  W.,  N.,  and  Q. 
The  theory  has  been  reviewed  before.  My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  points  in  the  argument  as  developed  in  the  books 
mentioned  above. 

First,  the  confusion  which  the  author  permits  himself  in  alluding  to 
works  of  different  ages  under  one  rubric  of  *  ancient '  can  only  mislead. 
All  Hindu  works  that  refer,  or  that  he  thinks  refer,  to  the  use  of  fire- 
arms  are  spoken  of  (apparently  on  that  ground)  as  old,  and  any  works 
helping  to  corroborate  his  theory  belong  to  the  *  oldest  Sanskrit  writ- 
ings.* He  refers  thus  to  the  Kamandakiya  (W.  p.  69),  though  the  work 
is  really  comparatively  very  late;  he  speaks  of  the  Nitisara  which  he 
edits  as  *  quoted  in  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  writings  *  ( W.  p.  34), 
among  which  the  Kamandakiya  stands  side  by  side  with  the  Mahabha- 
rata.  Here  are  two  faults.  The  Mbha.  does  not  quote  this  work,  and,  if 
it  did,  no  one  has  a  right  to  cite  together  as  *  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated *  the  epic  and  the  work  of  Kamandaki.  In  respect  to  the  Mbha. 
the  facts  are  these.  A  comparison  with  the  Kamandakiya  shows  such 
technical  parallels  that  we  must  conclude  that  this  work  is  not  many 
centuries  remote  from  the  time  that  produced  the  presumed  work  of 
U^anas,  whereas  the  quotations  given  from  the  Mahabharata,  in  so  far 
as  they  coincide  with  this  Uganas,  give  us  merely  such  general  aphor- 
isms as  may  be  found  in  any  legal  work  from  the  Mbha.  down  to  the 
present  time :  an  Uganas  the  Epic  undoubtedly  quotes,  and  an  Uganas- 
code  ;  but  nothing  in  the  Epic  would  lead  us  to  think  that  its  writers 
knew  tliis  (modern)  work.  Again,  using  this  word  '  early '  of  all  litera- 
tures alike,  the  writer  groups  with  other  works  the  Nui^adha  as  an 
"undoubted  (sic)  early  poem"  (W.  p.  67);  a  statement  that,  for  the 
application  he  makes  of  *  early,'  is  untrue. 

A  second  objection  to  the  writer's  method  of  collecting  eviden<;e  is 
found  in  the  loose  way  in  which  he  uses  text  and  commentary  alike,  as 
if  (me  bore  any  relation  to  the  other  in  respect  of  value  for  his  argument. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  discriminate  l>etween  the  worth  of  a  text  and 
the  annotator  of  it  who  lived  perhaps  a  thousand  years  later.  Of  courst* 
the  words  of  the  commentator  in  any  such  case  as  that  under  discussion 
are  al>solutely  valueless  unless  supported  by  evidence  from  the  text 
itself.  Still  less  is  any  division  made  by  the  writer  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  work,  so  that  he  actually  quotes  a  phrase  from  the 
Harivanga  that  he  might  as  well  have  taken  from  the  Ei)ic.  As  to  a 
suggestion  that  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Epic  may  be  later  than  the  rest 
we  find  nothing;  yet  all  the  real  proof  of  his  position  he  draws  from  this 
late  portion.  Indeed,  so  void  of  critical  sense  or  so  prejudiced  does  this 
writer  apjjear,  that  he  proposed  to  insert  a  wild  fuHa  lectio  into  the 
received  text  of  Manu,  l)ecause  a  late  work  composed  at  a  gun-jxjwder 
age  has  the  verse  altered  ;  and  instead  of  regarding  N.vii.4r)  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  M.vii.90,  he  inverts  the  process,  because  N.  would  ••  not  have  dared 
to  compose  it  after  the  text  of  Manu  had  been  finally  settled  "  (W.  p.  71, 
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74, 43);  drawing  the  result  that  the  two  works  are  of  about  the  same  age. 
Any  one  who  can  read  through  the  Nitipraka^ika  and  our  Manu 
together  and  then  solemnly  assert  that  they  belong  to  about  the  same 
age  is  well  fitted  to  draw  the  final  conclusion  that  '*  fire-arms  were 
known  in  India  in  the  most  ancient  times"  (W.  p.  81),  and  "explosive 
powder  .  .  .  was  known  in  India  from  the  earliest  period  "  (ib.  p.  68). 

We  collect  the  proofs  for  these  statements  and  find  first  some  doubt- 
ful words  in  Vedic  writings;  on  account  of  later  writings  our  author 
regards  these  words  as  references  to  fire-arms.  We  come  down  to  the 
later  writings  and  find  the  proofs  still  fugitive,  resting  mainly  on  the 
interpretation  given  to  these  later  writers  by  still  later  commentators. 
Havihg  thus  established  gunpowder  for  ancient  times,  he  reverts  to  our 
modem  gunpowder-texts  and  carries  them  back  to  the  *  time  which  pro- 
duced the  sinftis  and  early  Epic  literature.' 

I  pass  over  many  arguments  that  immediately  present  themselves 
against  this  deduction  and  come  to  the  question  :  How  does  it  happen 
that  in  the  long  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  eighteen  days'  war 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  gunpowder  was  known  ?  His 
answer  is  ready:  "  It  is  most  probable  that  the  very  common  occurrence 
of  gunpowder  interfered  with  its  being  .  .  .  worth  mentioning  "  ( W.  p.  ft8). 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  guns  used  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  were 
passed  over  by  historians  for  the  same  reason. 

But,  jesting  aside,  here  lies  the  defect  that  alone  wrecks  this  argu- 
ment. The  writer  will  prove  that  the  books  he  edits  belong  to  the 
'  time  of  the  early  Epic'  It  is  not  then  enough  for  him  to  claim  that 
gunpowder  was  known,  or  take  refuge  in  its  non-use  on  the  battle-field. 
Indeed,  as  quoted  above,  he  himself  hints  that  it  must  have  been  so 
used — and  so  indeed,  if  the  books  are  old;  for  they  are  full  of  minute 
directions  in  regard  to  smaU  arms,  and  guns  are  assumed  as  not  only 
known  but  in  daily  use. 

I  must  confess  to  an  ungenerous  suspicion  that  the  writer  either 
clouded  the  account  of  the  war  in  his  own  mind  or  was  not  weU  read  in 
that  account.  He  shows  so  few  quotations  that  are  really  to  the  point 
from  the  period  of  greatest  value. 

Let  me  furnish  a  few  references  from  this  part  of  the  Epic.  The 
reader  will  at  the  same  time  remember  that  the  works  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  claim  that  qataghnl  is  probably  a  rocket;  ndlikay  a 
gun;  yantray  a  cannon.  Not  that  it  is  not  admitted  that  they  may  be 
used  otherwise.  My  contention  is  that  in  the  cases  I  have  noted  from 
the  early  Epic  they  never  can  mean  what  he  claims—and  against  the 
following  I  should  like  to  be  shown  any  use  that  justifies  his  argu- 
ment. 

But  first  a  word  on  a  point  cajiable  of  doubt.  We  read  "  he  saw  agni- 
cakra  all  around  him,"  Mbha.  (vi.54.43).  Is  this  word  ever  used  other- 
wise than  as  a  demoniac  weapon  of  pure  fire,  indicating  nothing  but  a 
supernatural  power  ?  No.  Of  the  gataghni  every  hero  makes  use  as  a 
simple  projectile.  Bhima  meets  a  mass  of  weapons  flung  at  him,  and 
splits  the  gataghnl  which  was  among  them  with  nine  feathered  arrows 
(vi.  113.39  ff. ;  cf.  vi.96.57  ff.)«     Again  we  read  sfjanto  vividhan  batj^n 
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gataghnlgca  aakifikinify  (viii.  14.85),  that  is,  the  thing  had  bells  attached 
and  was  flung.  Qalya  also  cuts  a  ^taghnl  flung  by  Yudhifithira:  '*  Na- 
kula  cast  a  si>ear  at  him;  Sahadeva,  a  club;  Yudhi^thira,  a  ^aghnV* 
(ix.18.8dcf.  26);  the  same  weapon  again  (vii.l88.i4)  is  used  with  darts 
and  other  sharp  weapons.  It  may  be  noted  that,  as  respects  the  name, 
a  ^akti  or  spear  is  ekaghni  (vii.  188.2),  and  an  anktiga  is  aarvagh&ti  (viL 
20.17),  while  darts  are  ^trughndf^  {khacardi,,  vii.156.182).  Gk)uld  ga- 
taghni  come  from  gatrughni  f  Citra  (like  dipta),  '  bright  and  shining,* 
is  used  of  this  and  other  weapons  (vii.188.21)  as  are  fire-epithets  gener- 
aUy,  to  denote  mere  brilliancy.  Cf.  vii.  115.30  and  119.82;  agnffarka- 
aafhkdgdlli  ^rdi^;  cddtacakrapratimarh  dhantU^. 

The  word  tupdkij  *gun,*  does  not  of  course  occur.  As  to  the  word 
nalikay  '  reed,'  it  is  used  only  of  darts,  an  important  fact,  as  it,  too,  in 
the  later  language  means  gun.  Lest  any  one  should  think  that  karryi 
prefixed  made  this  word  mean  more,  I  would  observe  that  the  weapons 
forbidden  by  Manu  are  in  common  use— the  fcarrit-dart  is  one  with  a 
barb  or  hook.  A  few  quotations :  karr},inal%kandrdcdig  chddaydm  dsa 
tad  balam  (vi.106.18.);  the  weapons  kartjLindrdca,  vardhakarr^j  ndlika, 
etc.,  are  used  as  flung  (vii.  179. 14);  cf.  taih  karr^ind  Hd(j>ayad  dhfdi  (vii. 
47.20;  ib.  169.9),  and  the  pun,  «a  karnaih  karnind  karr^  punar  vivyddha 
(ib.  48.1),  with,  finally,  the  group  of  kariiitidllkandrdcda  tomaraprdsa- 
^ktayafy  (viii.8i.l2). 

Our  author  is  in  doubt  whether  the  divine  a^ni  may  not  mean  fire- 
arms (from  Dr.  von  Bohlen);  cf.  the  a^ni  (made  by  the  gods)  with 
'  eight  bells  *  (a^iaghanta)  flung  as  a  missile  by  one  man  and  caught  by 
another  (vii.  156. 157),  or  with  eight  wheels  (a  cannon?!)  as  elsewhere 
described  (vii.  175.96). 

Agnivurna^  '  powder,'  I  do  not  find  mention  of.  A^macunia  is  found, 
but  it  is  the  result  of  the  mountaineers'  agmayiuidha  (vii.  121.45).  As  to 
the  'balls,'  they  are  generally  hand-missiles,  used  with  clubs,  etc.  (vii. 
23.34);  oil-balls  at  most  are  used;  and  nothing  more  are  the  ayogitda 
(loc.  cit.  et  passim).  As  to  gara  meaning  '  shot,'  I  have  found  no  case 
that  indicates  such  a  transfer. 

Yautra  should,  according  to  our  writer,  mean  cannon.  It  is  strange 
then  that  it  means  in  the  war  almost  anything  but  a  cannon.  It  is  a 
machine  or  contrivance  of  any  kind,  easily  broken,  grouped  with  ordi- 
nary arms,  of  more  or  less  vague  significance  (vi.96.71);  used  as  a  drum- 
stick {yantrend  'hanyajtidnafy  .  .  .  mi'dafigah,  vii. 23.85) ;  as  i)rotective 
SLTinor  {visraatayantrakaiuicdh,  viii.93.9;  yantrabaddhd  vikavacdh,  vii.9<). 
22;  yaiitranirmnktabandhandh,  vii.93.70);  it  holds  the  flag  (papdta  .  .  . 
guraJj  .  .  .  yantramukta  iva  dhvajah,  vii. 92. 72)  and — but  cf.  for  more 
usesB.R.  s.v.  As  a  *  machine'  it  may  refer  to  a  catapult,  and  such  is 
probably  the  meaning  in  the  second  and  third  pan^atis  of  the  Epic,  and 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Manu. 

When  we  find  astrayantra  we  ought  certainly  to  have  a  cannon. 
Cf.  the  scene  (ix. 57.18):  The  two  heroes  engaged  in  a  clul>-fight  dance 
about  each  other,  and  ijerform  all  the  maneuvers  {mdrgdh)  n^sorted  to 
by  skilled  combatants,  agile  as  two  cats  (15,16),  and. 
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acarad  Bhimasenas  tu  mdrgdn  bahuvidhdria  tathd 
.  maiidcddni  vicitrdni  gatapratydgatdni  ca.  17. 
aatrayantrdni  citrdni  sthdndni  vividhdni  ca 
parimoh^am  prahardr^dih  varjanam  paridhdvanam.  18. 
abhidravavMm  dk§epam  avaathdnaih  savigrdham 
parivartanasaihvartam  avaplutam  upaplutam.  19.    Etc. 

We  see  that  the  best  form  of  yantra  gives  no  hold  on  *  cannon;*  we 
see  that  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  do  gataghntf  ndlVcaj  yantra  indi- 
cate explosive  powder.    The  same  result  for  the  whole  war. 

Now  how  is  it  in  the  twelfth  book  ?  Appealing  here  to  adhyayas  69 
and  108,  we  might  through  the  commentator  be  led  to  think  of  rockets 
and  cannon.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  prove  it,  and  the 
rest  of  the  book  has  strong  negative  evidence  against  it. 

In  the  first  passage  we  read  :  *  The  king  must  make  walLs  with  loop- 
lioles,  fill  the  moat  with  sharp  stakes,  crocodiles,  etc. ;  the  gates  must 
be  small;  in  (or  on)  the  gates  he  must  cause  to  be  placed  massive  ma- 
chivies  (dvdre^  ca  guruny  eva  yantrdni  sthdpayet  sadd)^  and  have  the 
hundred-killers  mounted '  {dropayec  chataghnUi,  44).  Immediately  after 
this  the  king  is  told  to  go  and  visit  stables,  armories,  and  other  public 
buildings;  to  store  up  in  his  fort  oil,  plants,  poisoned  arrows,  with 
weapons  such  as  spears,  javelins,  darts. 

This  represents  an  advance  on  the  state  of  towns  in  the  real  Epic,  but 
even  here,  remembering  how  vague  is  the  meaning  of  yantra  in  the 
war-books  and  how  specifically  the  ^ataghnls  are  projectiles,  we  should 
hesitate  to  admit  such  an  extraordinary  interpretation  as  that  of  the 
commentator.  In  fact  as  in  the  **  towns  full  of  yantra"  spoken  of  in 
the  introductory  books  of  the  story  we  have  here  also  no  reason  for 
assuming  powder-machines,  but  only  rams  or  catapults.  The  fact  that 
no  use  is  made  of  these  in  the  whole  tale  would  show  that  even  re- 
garded thus  they  were  a  late  invention. 

In  the  next  passage  (xii.  108.38)  the  'sixfold  army'  (a  later  division 
than  the  usual  fourfold  army  of  the  Mbha.)  consists  (beside  horse,  foot, 
elephants,  chariots)  of  koga  and  yantra^  treasure  and  *  machines ' — can- 
non? It  may  be  a  battering  ram;  is  there  anything  to  indicate  what 
it  is? 

Note  also  the  fact  that  in  a  careful  enumeration  of  methods  of  fight- 
ing as  practiced  by  different  nations  no  hint  is  given  of  this  use  of  fire- 
arms already  common,  according  to  our  author,  and  which  must  have 
been  either  strange  to  all  or  specially  noteworthy  in  some:  **  Every  man 
should  fight  according  to  his  native  usage;  the  Q&idh&r&^  and  Sindhu- 
sauvira^  fight  with  knife  and  dart  {nakharaprdsayodhinai);  the  Ugl- 
narah  are  good  at  all  weapons ;  the  Easterners,  PrScyalj^,  excel  in 
elephant-fights  (mdtangayuddha),  and  are  deceitful  in  fight  (kUtayodh- 
inaJf>);  the  Yavana^  and  K&mboja^  with  those  who  live  near  MathurS, 
are  good  at  boxing  (niyuddhaku^ld?^);  the  Southerners,  D&k^&ty&tt, 
are  swordsmen  (asipdnayalf,).    No  fire-arms  here  (xii.  101.1  ff.). 

Our  author  states  (W.  p.  66)  that  he  cannot  find  the  passage  referred 
to  in  Wheeler  describing  a  fortified  town,  which  would,  he  adds,  be 
valuable  evidence  if  found.    On  page  161,  however,  this  same  passage 
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is  without  compunction  adduced  again  as  the  last  and  conclusive  proof 
of  the  ancient  use  of  gunpowder.  In  the  attack  on  Dvaraka,  in  the 
ascent  of  Arjuna,  and  elsewhere,  the  author  could  have  found  both  for- 
tified towns  and  what  is  often  translated  *  cannon'.  Most  of  these  cases 
betray  themselves  as  religious  interpolations  of  a  late  date  and  certainly 
posterior  to  the  *  early  Epic ;'  but  many  even  then  will  not  bear  the 
*  explosive '  significance  given  by  a  too  free  rendering  of  the  original. 

We  prefer  to  work  backward  to  the  ancient  from  the  modem  time, 
starting  where  we  are  sure.  If  there  is  no  more  proof  than  this  for  the 
use  of  powder  in  the  real  Epic,  then  the  Vedic  passages  must  stand  by 
themselves.  The  Epic  usage  outside  of  doubtful  cases  manifestly  far 
later  than  the  real  poem  gives  no  support  to  the  idea  that  the  Vedic  period 
saw  more  fire-a rms  than  did  the  Trojan .  From  the  Vedic  through  the  Epic 
there  is  little  to  make  us  doubt  that  the  cities  had  no  walls  with  cannon 
at  the  gate  and  that  the  soldiers  had  no  weapon  but  the  knife,  club,  bow, 
and  primitive  astra.  The  present  gunpowder  books  seem  like  old  texts 
unscrupulously  handled — not  in  the  desire  to  deceive  Europeans  but  to 
make  an  antiquated  old  manual  useful.  Most  of  the  *  fire-arms '  are  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  work  of  Uganas  and  the  work  is  longer  than  it 
is  said  to  be  at  the  outset.  There  are  signs  enough  of  modemness  and 
little  to  show  its  antiquity  from  its  contents.  No  Smarta  can  believe 
that  it  belongs  to  the  *  time  of  the  smjrti  and  early  Epic  literature^.'  A 
patriotic  Hindu  may  be  panloned  for  supporting  such  a  claim  with  the 
best  Indian  ingenuity;  an  ingenuous  observer  must  deny  it. 

1 7.  On  Professor  Btthler's  Manu  ;*  by  Professor  Hopkins. 

Prof.  Bfihler's  Manu  is  a  long-expected  and  very  welcome  book.  We 
find  h(»re  a  new  translation  of  the  Blirgu  Saihhitii,  preceded  by  a  valua- 
ble Introduction  and  followed  by  a  most  helpful  Synopsis  of  ]mrallel 
passages  from  a  wide  range  of  literature. 

Of  the  translation  itself  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak.  The  fact  that 
it  was  made  independently  of  Burnell's  (Books  i-vii)  renders  of  greater 
interest  a  comparison  between  these  translations  made  by  two  of  our 
first  legal  authorities.  More  help  from  commentators  older  than  Kul- 
liika  has  been  had  in  the  later  rendering  of  the  text,  and  the  work  is 
more  valuable  on  that  account. 

It  is  of  the  Introduction  that  I  wish  particularly  to  speak.  Every  one 
who  attacks  Hindu  law  has  a  new  theory  to  propound  regarding  the 
origin  of  Manu,  the  earliest  metrical  law-book.  Prof.  Biihler  has  ad- 
vanced a  fresh  and  very  exciting  theory.  The  views,  hitherto,  hav«» 
been  (after  discarding  the  Hindu  idea  that  the  work  was  the  product  of 
an  individual  sage)  that  the  code  owes  its  origin  to  the  prose  dhnrmasu- 
ira  of  the  Manavas,  a  modification  being,  again,  proposed  to  the  effect 
that  part  of  our  present  ^dstra  came  not  from  the  sutra  but  from  jx>pu- 
lar  sayings  ascril>edto  Manu  for  authority's  sake,  and  incorporated  with 
the  new  form  of  the  Manava  code.  The  presumed  date  of  the  present 
redaction  has  embraced  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  some 

*  The  LawB  of  Mami,  translated  with  Kxtracls  from  8even  Commentaries.  It 
forms  volume  25  of  the  Pacred  Books  of  the  East 
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putting  it  as  early  as  the  time  of  Buddha,  some  as  late  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury A.  D.  There  has  been  a  more  definite  view  advanced  a  few  years 
ago  (oddly  enough  .ignored  entirely  by  Prof.  Btihler)  that  restricts  the 
time,  place,  and  origin  of  the  work  to  500  A.  D.  under  Pulake(;^  a  C&lu- 
kya  king — a  theory  probably  more  clever  than  correct  but  deserving 
notice. 

Prof.  Btlhler  accepts  of  course  the  general  mtra  origin,  and,  further, 
believes  that  our  Saiiihit&  is  not  the  result  of  a  gradual  change  but  that 
of  an  ictic  conversion  from  a  iHira  into  a  gdstra  (p.  xcii),  at  which  time 
the  un-Manavic  dicta  were  added,  not  by  Manavic  disciples,  but  by  out- 
siders. He  explains  the  self-contradictions  in  the  text  on  the  ground 
that  Hindu  writers  often  put  conflicting  views  side  by  side,  and  thus 
obviates  (against  Prof.  Jolly's  view)  the  necessity  for  remodellers. 
Against  my  own  view  of  dicta  incorporated  by  Manavic  scholars  he 
suggests,  while  admitting  such  incorporation  in  some  degree,  that  this 
was  done  by  the  outsiders  who  converted  a  sectarian  book  into  a  general 
code.  In  other  words,  Prof.  Btihler  supposes  a  legal  college  that,  unsec- 
tarian,  and  composed  of  specialists  in  law,  seized  the  old  M&nava-stitra 
and  made  it  the  (Bhrgu)  Manu-Saiiihit&  of  to-day. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  (Bhfgu)  Saihhita,  Prof.  Bdhler  sets  the  terminus 
a  quo  as  '*the  age  of  the  Mahabh&rata  ;"  the  terminus  ad  quem  as  the 
dates  of  the  metrical  Smftis  of  Y&jfiavalkya  and  Narada ;  though  he 
admits  that  neither  date  is  known.  Narrowing  down  to  a  possible  date 
between  these  limits,  he  gives  the  time  for  the  conversion  (of  the  mltra 
into  a  metrical  law-book)  as  about  the  second  century  A.  D.,  concluding 
that  the  Bhfgu  Saihhita  certainly  existed  then  and  was  '*  composed 
between  that  date  and  the  second  century  B.  C.  "  (pp.  cxiv,  cxvii). 

With  these  termini  there  cah  be  no  great  dissatisfaction.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  respect  of  the  precise  date  accuracy  is  sought  where  accu- 
racy cannot  exist.  Is  it  not  a  httle  over-accurate  to  deduce  as  early  a 
period  as  the  second  century  A.  D.  for  the  date  of  conversion  when  our 
data  give  only  this:  (a)  priority  of  Manu  to  N&rada  (exact  date  unknown); 
(6)  the  existence  of  varying  glosses  on  Manu,  possibly  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ;  (c)  the  priority  of  Manu  to  the  B^haspati  Smjli  which  perhaps 
dates  '  about  600  A.  D.* :  {d)  allusions  in  inscriptions  (from  526  A.  D.  on) 
to  Manu.  vague  as  in  the  Epic,  and  an  allusion  in  Bh&ravi,  (before  684 
A.  D.),  to  the  ^  path  taught  by  Manu  V 

From  these  data,  however,  the  deduction  is  made,  first,  that  the  work 
must  have  been  '*much  earlier"  than  the  glosses  (granted);  second, 
that  it  **  must  have  preceded  it  (the  time  of  the  Bfhaspati  Smfti,  *  about 
600  A.  D.')  by  several  centuries  *'  (unproven) ;  third,  that  it  is  *  probable  ' 
that  Bharavi  alludes  to  our  Saihhita;  and  ^not  improbable'  that  the 
same  is  true  of  the  inscriptions.  All  (a  +  6  +  c  +  d)  **  are  sufficient  to  per- 
mit the  inference  that  the  work  such  as  we  know  it  existed  in  the  second 
century  A.  D."  (p.  cxiv). 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  it  did  exist,  but  I  do  not  see  that  these  proofs 
prove  it.  All  we  know  about  the  gloss-argument  is  that  a  ninth  century 
commentator  quotes  others  who  do  not  always  give  the  same  explana- 
tion of  the  same  passage  and  that  he  calls  them  '  old '  and  <  very  ancient.' 
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Thence  is  drawn  the  conclusion  that  they  existed  three  or  four  centorieB 
earlier  than  he  (500-000  A.  D.),  and,  because  their  readings  or  explana- 
tion are  dififerent,  therefore  the  original  text  must  have  been  much 
earlier  still,  or,  by  the  help  of  Bfhaspati,  *  several  centuries  *  older,  i.  e. 
**  it  existed  in  the  second  century.**  But  with  Bfhaspati  whose  date  is 
only  probable  we  stand  still  *'  about  600  A.  D."  and  can  only  guess  at  the 
time  preceding. 

The  proof  above  is  given  to  make  **  inevitable  "  the  same  date  deduced 
as  **  not  unwarrantable  "  from  the  mere  fact  of  our  Saihhita*s  precedence 
of  Narada  whose  work  probably  belongs  to  about  '*  the  middle  of  the 
first  thousand  years  of  our  era  "  (p.  cvii). 

The  difficulty  I  find  here  is  that,  when  we  start  from  y"io  x,  three 
parallel  lines  of  equal  length  lying  between  the  two  do  not  bring  as 
any  nearer  to  x  than  one  of  them  would.  We  have  evidence  enough 
that  the  Saihhita  existed  before  the  sixth  century,  we  will  say,  but  three 
proofs  of  this  do  not  bring  us  to  the  second  century.  Is  it  not  building^ 
a  good  deal  out  of  Medhatithi^s  old  commentators  to  assert  the  number 
of  centuries  they  must  have  preceded  him  and  then  add  a  specified 
number  of  centuries  for  the  still  older  text?  To  deduce  a  space  of  just 
seven  centuries  from  such  proof  seems  at  least  daring.  The  method  of 
proof  is,  moreover,  in  this  particular  not  new.  Dr.  Bumell  used  the 
same  argument,  and  instead  of  the  second  arrived  at  the  fifth  century. 
His  subjective  decision  as  to  what  *  old  *  and  '  very  ancient '  meant  hap- 
pened to  differ  from  that  of  Prof.  BQhler.*  But  take  away  Medh&tithi's 
*  ancients'  and  we  have  Bfhaspati.  Yes,  but  we  are  still  at  the  same 
middle  of  the  thousand  years.  So  with  each  in  turn.  As  to  BhSravi 
we  find  here  a  purely  subjective  decision  bringing  us  the  desired  proof. 
Even  were  we  sure  that  the  Bharavi  citation  does  allude  to  our  Samhita 
(which  is  by  no  means  certain),  we  only  knew  of  this  fact,  that  his  fame, 
as  Prof.  Buhler  says,  was  well  established  in  634  A.  D.,  and  therefore  he 
*'  cannot  possibly  have  lived  later  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, but  may  be  considerably  older."  The  '  may  be '  cannot  be  attacked, 
but  do  we  know  that  it  takes  more  than  a  century  to  establish  a  poet's 
fame  in  India  ? 

I*rof.  Buhler  has  done  the  best  one  could  do  with  his  materials.  I 
question  only  whether  the  evidence  can  give  us  more  than  this,  that  our 
Samhita  antedates  Narada  and  Yajflavalkya. 

For  the  earliest  date  we  have  '  very  scant  data  ;'  the  question  is  of 
course  limited  to  some  extent,  very  greatly  according  to  P*rof.  Buhler, 
by  the  Yavana  and  Pahlava  verse  (x.43-44).  *'  About  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  or  somewhat  earlier "  is  Prof.  Buhler's  limit.  The 
position  of  the  Samhita  relative  to  the  xii.  and  xiii.  parvans  of  the  Epic 

♦  In  1884  Dr.  Burneli's  Manu  was  published.  Prof.  Buhler  did  not  allude  to 
the  fact  that  the  same  argument  from  Medhfitithi  was  used  by  Dr.  Buniell.  Could 
he  have  written  his  Introduction  before  this?  But  in  it  he  qiiotes  works  later 
than  that  of  Dr.  Burnoll's.  I  do  not  know  whether  Burnell  orijirinated  the  argu- 
ment in  detail  or  not.  That  he  used  it,  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  been 
spoken  cf  in  this  work,  though  it  is  one  naturally  presenting  itself  to  one  who 
sees  the  '/>flric,'  etc. 
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teaches  us  *  nothing  definite/  Not  enough  force,  it  seems  to  me,  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  late  books  of  the  Epic  say  nothing  of  dharmasiktra 
and  do  mention  the  dharmaQostra  (of  Manu).  The  result  is  drawn,  not- 
withstanding, that  the  authors  knew  only  the  dharmasutra  (p.  xcviii). 
The  later  books  of  the  Epic  seem  to  me  to  be  so  very  much  later  that  I 
cannot  help  protesting  against  such  remarks  as  *'  the  existing  text  of  our 
Smfti"  is  "  younger  than  the  Epic."  Does  Prof.  Bdhler  mean  that  the 
whole  Mahabharata  was  completed  before  our  present  text  of  Manu 
existed  ?  In  point  of  fact  when  the  Epic  is  quoted  as  a  time-guide  it 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  continuous  whole,  unless  we  are  handling  epochs 
of  half -thousand-years.  Even  the  Manu-text,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to 
be  spoken  of  always  in  portions,  early  or  late  ;  especially  uncertain  in 
total  results  is  the  stress  laid  on  the  interpretation  of  one  verse.  In  an 
ordinary  work  we  are  not  shy  of  interpolations.  Is  it  not  simply  be- 
cause we  have  so  little  proof  besides  that  the  idea  of  such  a  verse  as  that 
cited  above  being  an  interpolation  is  repugnant  to  us? 

The  whole  subject  appears  to  me  unsettled.  Our  present  Samhita  can- 
not be  proved  to  have  been  in  existence  much  before  the  nuddle  of  the  first 
thousand  years  A.  D. ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  it  did  exist 
much  earlier,  and  may  have  existed  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  time  of 
the  late  Epic— the  gdstra  there  quoted  not  being  our  present  text,  but, 
again,  by  no  means  as  yet  proved  to  have  been  no  metrical  gdstra  at  all. 
As  no  one  knows  the  date  of  the  present  form  of  the  Epic,  or  the  xii.- 
xiii.  par  van-appendix  to  the  Epic,  the  time  in  terms  of  years  is  unknown. 
I  see  no  reason  yet  for  not  believing  that  a  metrical  Manu-gastra  existed 
in  some  shape  before  the  completion  of  the  xii.-xiii.  parvans  of  the 
Epic.  In  respect  of  greater  precision,  non  liquet  seems  to  me  at  present 
a  more  scientific  result  than  any  q,  e.  d. 

The  Synopsis  calls  forth  hearty  thanks  from  every  student  pf  the  law. 
The  great  labor  of  comparing  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Epic  has  been 
done  almost  exhaustively,  ^  mucii  so  that  I  hesitate  to  add  the  few 
below  lest  it  should  seem  an  indication  of  incompleteness  in  the  Synop- 
sis. Let  me  say  at  once,  therefore,  that  those  noted  here  are  but  a  pin 
added  to  the  cushion-full  collected  by  Prof.  Btihler.  Moreover,  many 
are  given  not  (as  the  Synopsis  was  meant)  to  supply  verses,  but  to  refer 
to  passages  that  may  be  of  interest  to  those  still  at  work  on  the  text.  I 
have  sometimes  noted  verses  (like  Prof.  Btihler's  reference  to  ix.  213-4-5) 
that  are  not  really  identical,  so  that  marks  of  equality  (=^),  *  like,*  and 
*  cf  .*  are  used  to  point  out  respectively  identical  words,  equivalent  verses, 
and  general  similarity.  The  likeness  in  pith  is,  historically,  often  more 
instructive  than  that  in  the  outer  form. 

In  the  First  Book  of  Manu  :  Note  the  set  formula  of  the  Epic  in  intro-* 
ducing  religious  and  philosophical  talk ;  thus,  with  Manu  i.l,  cf.  Mbha. 
xii.308.8,  and  xii.36.2-8,  "  of  Manu ;"  with  6,  cf .  xii.l«6.11,  and  182.6,  "  of 
Bhfgu ;"  with  12-18,  cf.  xii.812.1-5  and  observe  the  same  order  of  verses ; 
with  34-44,  cf.xii.  166. 16-24;  with35,  cf.  i.65.10ff.;  with  52-57,  cf.  xii. 318. 
1-7,  and  with  80,  cf.  ib.  10  and  2 ;  with  78,  cf.  xii.302.14  ff.,  ib.  809.8 ;  85, 
like  ib.  261.8.    Manu  i.99  {anu  for  cKi;ii)=xii.72.6. 
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Book  Two :  With  2,  cf.  xu.167.11  ff.,  29;  12,  like  xiL260.d ;  59,  cf.  (differs) 
xiii.104.104:  with  88,  cf.  ziL861.10,  and  xiii.7.14;  94=L75.50  and  ib.  S5.\2i 
110(a)=xu.288.85(a),  and  (b)  nearly  like  (b);  111=1.3.91,  and  zii.828.51(b) 
52(a),  (a)  almost = 51(b),  b=52(a);  145  like  xiii.l05.1^b)15(a)  bat  note  only 
'ten  V  159(b)  lUce  zu.288. 18(a);  161,  cf.  triftuhh  xiiL104.31;  with  159,170, 
cf.  xii  104.82.30;  with  178-179,  cf.  xii270.24-25. 

Book  Three:  With  4,7,8,  cf.  xiii.  104. 123  and  181  flf.;  17(a) =xiiL47.9(a): 
48  Uke  xiii.87.10ff.;  85,  cf.  xiii.92.3  ff. ;  92.102,108,116,117,119  like  and  in 
part=xiii.97.15ff.,  while  101(a)=T.36.34(a)  and(b)nearly=(b);  ld0(a)  ex- 
cept pl.)=ziii.90.58(b);  131  like  ib.  54 ;  150  ff.  all  like  a  parody  of  xiiL90 
adhy. ;  158(a)  ('  prisoner "  should  be '  poisoner '  in  translation  ;  to  Xncii^Ed^', 
cf.  Nfl.  here  and  at  xiiL143.24)=T.35.46(a);  168=xiii.90.45  (except  ^rM- 
dham);  with  (158  and)  173,  cf.  xii.84.2ff. ;  258  like  xiii.93.7,8;  278-274,  add 
xiii.  126.85-86;  278= xiii. 87. 19  (with  276-278,  cf.  ib.  18);  285  (and  iv.5),  cf. 
xiii.98.15. 

Book  Four :  With  39  cf.  loosely  xii.193.8:  with  52-58,  cf.  parts  of  xiL 
198.24,17;  with  56,  cf.  xii.198.8,  and,  in  general,  ib.  283.54;  71(a)=xiL193. 
13(a);  76,  add  to  citation  from  xii.  that  the  rule  xii.  193.7  is  in  part  ascribed 
to  Narada;  78  like  xiii.  104.58(a);  83(a)  almoBt=xiii.  104.67(b),  and  (b)  very 
like  ib.  70(a);  85  almost  the  same  as  xiiL125.9;  with  88,  cf.  xu.822.29  ff.; 
148  like  xiii.  104.58;  with  189-190  cf.  images  at  xii.36.40,  and  with  195  cf. 
loosely  xiii.  163.56 ff.;  with  215,  cf.  xii.295.5,6. 

Book  Five  :  With  31,  cf.  xiii.  115.58  *  rule  made  by  Manu';  with  55,  cf. 
same  derivation  xiii.  116.35;  with  56  (pravfiti),  cf.  xii.  199.40  and  xiii.  115. 
85. 

Book  Six  :  With  1  and  2,  cf.  similar  xii.245.4;  with  5,  cf.  for  gods  xiiL 
104.41;  ^\'ith  6,  cf.  the  like  xii.304.20;  with  5,12,14,54,  cf.  xiii.91.38  ff.: 
with  17,18  (and  Manu  iv.7),  cf.  similar  xii.245.2,9:  with  20,  cf.  ib.  12(b),13 
(a)  (and  with  ff.,  cf.  ff.):  with  3:^,  cf.  xii.246.4(b):  with  41,  cf.  xii.279.3, 
and  (b)=(b):  56(a)=xii. 279. 9(a):  with  58,  cf.  ib.  11  (with  56,57,  cf.  also  in 
general  xii.287.l4);  with  60.  cf. xii. 246. 19;  with  63,  cf.  xii.304.44:  66  like 
in  sense  {liiigani  utpathabhutdni)  xii.321.47:  with  76,  cf.  xii.298.14;  90= 
xii.296.39  (except  (b)  evajn);  with  95-96,  cf.  xii.  160.29. 

Book  Seven  :  8<b)=xii.68.4(Xb):  with  41,  cf.  xii.6().89  (^Tidrah  Pfiija- 
vana);  with  oO,  cf.  ii.68.20:  iii.13.7;  xii.r)9.60:  xiii.ir)7.33:  with  91.  cf.  xii. 
96.3:  with  178-9,  cf.  v.39.55;  with  182.  cf.  xii.100.9ff.:  191.  add  vi.19.4 
and  cf.  the  rule  practised  in  ib.  43.102. 

Book  Eight  :  44  like  xii.  132.21;  uith  a5,  cf.  xiii.  163.56;  with  86,  cf.  xii. 
322.5.):  with  351,  proverb,  cf.  xii.34.19:  ib.  56.30:  ib.  15.55:  iii.29.27:  377, 
for  ka(agni,  cf.  xii. 97.22:  416  like  ii.71.1  (B.  omits  one  before),  repeated 
i. 82.22  (bhdryd  donah  sutah  :  yat  te,  etc.),  and  v.33.64. 

Book  Nine:  14  hke  xiii.38.17:  ^ith  26,  cf.  v.38.11:  with  ^5,  cf.  (ex- 
pressly "from  Manu's  <^a.stra")  xiii. 47.35  (the  ref.  on  vs.  87  is  adhy.  47. 
not  46):  150-156  like  loc.  cit.  (Synop.  s.  vs.  150),  viz.  xiii.47.11-16,  and 
note  154(b)=ib.  21(b)  with  slight  changes;  with  160  ff.,  cf.  l(X)sely  xiii. 
49.12  ff.:  with  295-298,  cf.  xii.321. 154-155;  301  hke  xii.91.6:  \%ith  303,  cf. 
xii.68.41  ff.,  and  ib.  139.103  ff. 
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Book  Ten  :  with  8,  cf.  i.11.16;  (4,  cf.  xiii.47,  not  46);  with  8  ff.,  c£.  xiii. 
48.5  flf..  and  with  10,16,17,41,46,  cf.  xiu.49.5;  with  68,  cf.  in  general  xii. 
297.28-34;  with  126-127,  cf.  xii. 297. 25-29, 88-84. 

Book  Eleven  :  56  like  v.40.8,  and  (b)  Uke  xiii. 22. 29(b);  with  88,  cf.  xii. 
152.80;  with  104-106,  cf.  xii.85.20;  with  147,  cf.  xii.165.84;  with  179,  cf. 
tri^tvbh  xii.  166. 29. 

Book  Twelve :  with  12  and  14,  cf.  xii. 2 19. 40(b);  27  ff.  like  xii.  248. 20-26. 
and  ib.  286.29-81;  78  like  xiii.  116. 28-29;  81  like  xii.206.4  (Manu  i.28)  and 
xv.84.18;  with  82-84,  cf.  xiii.118.1  ff. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  American  Academy  for 
the  use  of  its  assembly-room,  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  again 
on  Wednesday,  October  26,  1887. 
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Proceedlnss  at  BmlUmore,  October  36tl&  and  27 th,  1887< 


The  Society  assembled  at  3  o'clock,  Wednesday  afternoon,  in 
Hopkins  Hall  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  Professor  Whitney,  the  conduct  of  proceedings 
was  assumed  by  the  Vice-President,  Rev.  Dr.  Ward,  of  New 
York. 

On  motion,  Professor  Bloomfield,  of  Baltimore,  was  called  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  Professor  Lyon  of 
Cambridge.  The  minutes  of  the  May  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. For  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  President  Gihnan 
announced  that  the  Society  would  continue  in  session  until  5.30 
p.  M.;  that  the  Thursday  morning  session  would  begin  at  9.30 
A.  M. :  and  that  the  Directors  had  accepted  for  the  Society  an  in- 
vitation to  meet  socially  at  his  house  in  the  evening  (Wednesday), 
at  8  o'clock. 

On  behalf  of  the  Directors,  Professor  Lanman,  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  gave  notice  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  at 
Boston,  on  Wednesday,  May  2,  1888,  and  that  the  Recording  and 
Corresponding  Secretaries  would  serve  as  a  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. 

On  recoinniendation  of  the  Directors,  the  following  persons 
were  elected  : 

As  Honorary  Members — 

Professor  Ramkrishna  (Jopal  Bhandarkar.  of  the  Dekkan   College, 

Poona,  Bombay  ; 
Professor  Georg  Bi'ihler,  of  the  University  of  Vienna  ; 
Professor  Franz  Kielhom,  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  : 
Babii  Rajendralala  Mitra,  C.  I.  E.,  LL.D.,  of  Calcutta ; 
Raol  Sahib  Shankar  Pandurang  Pandit,  Official  Interpreter  to  Govem- 

meut  for  the  Bombay  Presidency  ; 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  of  London,  Director  of  tlie 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  ; 
Professor  Eduard  Sachau,  of  the  University  of  Berlin  ; 
Colonel  Henry  Yule.  C.  B..  of  London,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 

Asiatic  Societv. 

As  Corresponding  Member — 

Dastur  Janiaspji  Minocheherji  Jamasp  Asana,  of  Bombay; 
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And  as  Corporate  Members — 

Mr.  William  M.  Amolt,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Aaron  S.  Bettelheim,  of  the  Hebrew  Congregation  of  Balti- 
more ; 
Mr.  G^eorge  C.  Howland,  Irving  Park,  Chicago,  Dlinois ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Marcus  Jastrow,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Magoun,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Professor  Ira  M.  Price,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Lenjamin  Szold,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Mr.  William  Cleveland  Thayer,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Dr.  Edward  Freeman  Underwood,  Bombay  Fort,  Bombay. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  laid  before  the  Society  some  of 
the  letters  of  the  half-year.  Mr.  Rockhill,  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion at  Peking,  writes  under  date  of  Sept.  8,  1887,  enclosing  a 
paper  on  the  historical  and  commercial  relations  of  Korea  with 
China.  He  says:  "While  acting  as  U.  S.  Charg^  d' Affaires  in 
Korea  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year  and  the  early  part  of  this, 
my  attention  was  frequently  called  to  the  peculiar  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  two  countries  and  to  the  explanation  given  me 
of  them  by  high  Korean  officials.  On  my  return  to  China,  I  read 
what  books  I  could  find  in  Chinese  on  the  subiect,  and  the  general 
results  are  in  the  paper  I  send  you.  ...  I  am  going  off  in  a 
week  to  Wu  t'ai  shan  and  the  Loess  country  on  a  month's  trip.  I 
hope  I  may  see  or  hear  of  something  which  may  prove  of  interest. 
Quite  a  number  of  books  for  the  study  of  Chinese  (Northern 
Mandarin)  have  appeared  this  year.  The  last,  a  new  edition  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wade  s  famous  Tzu-ehr  chi,  is  of  course  by  far  the 
best  and  will  be  the  most  generally  used."  He  also  encloses  a 
clipping  from  the  North  China  Daily  News  of  Shanghai  giving 
the  results  of  the  recent  census,  translated  from  a  document  eman- 
ating from  the  board  of  revenue.  The  total  for  fifteen  provinces 
in  1886  is  given  as  319,383,500.  And  there  were  five  provinces 
whose  returns  had  not  been  received,  but  whose  population  can- 
not be  much  short  of  sixty  millions.  Mr.  Rockhill  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  a  grand  total  of  380  millions  is  considerably  above 
the  true  figure. 

Shankar  P.  Pandit  writes  from  Mahabaleshvar,  May  23,  1887, 
and  sends  a  copy  of  his  edition  of  the  Gatldvaho,  a  Prakrit  poem 
by  Vakpati,  who  lived  in  the  last  part  of  the  seventh  and  the  first 
part  of  the  eighth  centuries.  The  poem  celebrates  the  glory  of 
King  Ya90varman  of  Kanauj.  The  text  is  preceded  by  an  elab- 
orate critical  and  historical  introduction.  The  editor  writes 
again  from  Poona,  Aug.  23,  1887,  sending  advance  sheets  of  his 
quarto  edition  of  the  Atharva-veda,  in  the  sarhhita  and  pada- 
pathos,  and  accompanied  by  the  commentary  of  Sayana.  The 
printed  sheets  go  to  page  704,  including  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  Karida.  Sayana's  quotations  of  the  Kau9ika-8tltra  are 
often  from  memory  or  from  a  version  different  from  ours. 
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Dr.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  gives  a  pleasing  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  edition  of  the  Avesta,  which  his  teacner,  Profes- 
sor Geldner  of  Halle,  is  now  publishing.  The  entire  Yasna  has 
already  appeared.  The  fourth  fascicle,  containing  Yashts  1-4,  is 
ready;  and  the  fifth  fascicle,  going  to  Yasht  10,  is  in  type.  The 
editor  is  now  collating  the  MSS.  in  the  Vendidad. 

Professor  Lindner  of  Leipzig,  after  completing  the  translation 
of  the  Kaushitaki-brahmana,  recently  edited  in  the  original  by 
him,  proposes  to  write  a  manual  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Professor  Adolf  Holtzmann  of  Freiburg  in  Baden  writes  that 
he  is  at  w^ork  upon  an  introduction  to  the  Maha-bharata.  We 
may  add  that  such  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  vast  poem  is  very 
much  needed,  and  that  in  this  task  the  author  may  be  sure  of  the 
best  wishes  of  his  colleagues. 

Professor  I.  H.  Hall  writes  from  New  York  that  the  pressing 
work  of  the  Museum  does  not  permit  his  attending  the  meeting. 
Apropos  of  the  frequent  mistakes  in  citing  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  work  so  indispensable  to  Syriac  scholars,  the 
"Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana,"  Professor  Hall 
writes  in  substance  as  follows:  It  was  compiled  by  a  Maronite  monk 
named  Joseph  Simon  Assemani.  The  As-Semani  (or  Is-Semani) 
stands  for  Al-Semani  (or  Il-Semani).  Thv3  literary  Arabic  form  is 
H-Semaniyft  and  means  *  The  Simeonite.'  The  full  name,  then, 
means  ^Joseph  Simon,  of  the  family  of  Simeon.'  Complete  and 
consistent  latinization  would  require  us  to  write  ip  the  nomina- 
tive Josephus  Simon  Assemanius  (with  only  one  n),  as  the  Eng- 
lish scholars  sometimes  do,  or  Assemanus,  as  he  himself  did.  The 
form  Assemani  is  at  once  the  genitive  of  his  latinized  name  and 
also  the  transcription  of  his  name  in  Arabic. 

President  Oilman  brought  before  the  Society  photographic 
copies  of  the  manuscript  of  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles," 
recently  sent  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  The  original  MS.  has  been  carried  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Jerusalem,  where  it  is  now  treasured.  Fac-similes  of 
the  photographs  will  soon  be  published,  with  notes,  under  the  edi- 
torial supervision  of  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris. 

He  also  referred  to  a  visit  which  he  had  recentlv  made  to  the 
St.  Ignatius  mission  in  Montana,  and  called  the  Society's  atten- 
tion to  a  Dictionary  (in  two  parts  and  more  than  a  thousand 
pages)  of  the  '*  Kalispei  or  Flathead  Indian  Language,"  printed 
at  the  mission  bv  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  between  1877  and  1879. 

The  following  communications  were  presented. 

1.  On  the  significance  of  the  (iathfis  in  the  Avesta.  Yasna 
55.;  by  Dr.  A.  Y.  Williams  Jackson  (of  Columbia  College,  New 
York  City),  now  at  the  University  of  Halle,  Germany;  presented 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

In  considering  the  importance  of  the  Gathas  and  their  relative  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  Avesta,  there  arises  the  question 
of  their  age  in  comparison  with  the  other  |)ortions  of  the  book  sacred 
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to  the  Zoroastrians ;  for  the  age  of  these  hymns  as  well  as  their  charac- 
ter would  have  much  to  do  with  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the  Qathas  are  younger  or  at  least 
not  older  than  the  great  body  of  the  Avesta  (see  de  Harlez,  Av,  trad. 
Introd.  p.  183  ff.;  Spiegel,  Z.D.M.O.  xxxiii.  315);  that  2joroaster  was  a 
mythical  personage,  and  the  Gathas  a  priestly  work  of  after  times.  The 
error  of  such  a  view  has  previously  on  different  occasions  been  suffi- 
ciently proved,  and  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  speak  of  the  means  that 
have  been  employed  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  these  hymns ;  nor  is 
there  opportunity  just  here  to  show  the  influence  which  the  Gathas 
have  had  upon  the  rest  of  the  Avesta,  an  influence  which  pervades  the 
whole  ;  for  in  almost  countless  instances  are  found  not  quotations  alone 
from  these  old  anthems,  but  close  imitations  in  phrases  and  words. 
This  latter  question  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  dealt  with  at  some  future  time, 
as  it  will  play  an  important  part  in  overthrowing  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  some  that  such  citations  and  references  are  due  to  interpola- 
tion. There  is  no  need,  moreover,  now  to  recall  the  many  arguments 
connected  with  the  fact  that  in  such  passages  the  Gathas  are  always 
spoken  of  with  the  reverence  that  age  and  merit  had  given  them,  a 
sanctity  which  showed  how  significant  they  had  become  to  the  followers 
of  2joroa8ter*s  teachings. 

Sufficient  it  is  to  say  that  the  main  proof  will  be  found  within  these 
hymns  themselves.  For  if  one  will  read  in  general  aright  the  spirit 
that  illuminates  these  compositions,  the  life  that  is  there  pictured,  the 
personality  and  reality  of  Zoroaster  as  he  moves  among  the  people, 
there  will  then  remain  not  a  moment  of  doubt  as  to  the  Gathas  being 
anterior  to  all  other  parts  of  the  Avesta  and  removed  at  considerable 
distance  in  time.  The  personal  Zoroaster,  the  composer  of  these  hymns, 
the  founder  of  the  religion,  struggling  to  make  his  belief  accepted,  is  a 
person  far  different  from  the  being  that  in  the  Yashts  had  already  be- 
come shadowy,  almost  enveloped  with  the  cloud  of  myth,  and  far  differ- 
ent again  from  the  deified  priestly  functionary  who  in  the  Vendidad,  in 
portions  of  the  Yasna,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  Avesta,  appears  be- 
fore us  at  the  head  of  the  religion  there  inculcated — ^a  religion  fully 
formed  and  which  had  long  possessed  its  power.  The  2iOroaster  of  the 
Gathas,  the  subjective  hymns,  is  the  true  one ;  the  Zoroaster  of  all 
other  portions  of  the  literature,  the  idealized  development.  It  was 
time  alone  that  had  thrown  the  halo  about  him — such  is  ever  the  ten- 
dency, not  the  reverse. 

Thus  all  the  other  parts  of  the  literature,  the  objective  parts  we  might 
say,  in  which  the  ideal  Zoroaster  plays  the  r61e,  though  their  subject- 
matter  may  be  older,  must  themselves  necessarily  be  younger,  far 
younger,  than  the  Gath&s.  It  is  in  the  G&thas,  then,  and  in  the  personal 
2iOroaster  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  reb'gion,  and  hence 
the  importance  of  these  old  hymns,  and  the  importance  which  they  had 
for  the  Zoroastrians.  To  show  further  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  held  in  the  Avesta,  one  prayer,  Yasna  Iv.,  inserted  after  the  last 
Gatha,  will  be  sufficient.  It  describes  the  true  worth  that  characterizes 
the  G&th&s,  their  significance  to  the  worshippers  of  Mazda. 
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YikSNA  Iv.  A.  Translation.  1.  *■  Our  whole  selves,  our  bodies,  life 
and  limb,  our  forms  and  forces,  our  consciousness,  our  soul  and 
Fravashi,  we  offer  and  present ;  and  we  offer  and  present  them  to  the 
holy  sacred  Gathas  which  have  the  power  of  Ratus. 

2.  *  The  Q&thas  which  exist  for  us  as  guardians  and  protectors  and 
as  spiritual  sustenance,  and  which  exist  for  our  soul  as  food  and 
raiment, — these  Qathas  are  for  us  both  guardians  and  protectors  and  spir- 
itual sustenance,  these  are  for  our  soul  both  food  and  raiment.  May 
they  be  to  us  givers  of  good  reward,  rich  reward,  of  the  reward  of 
Asha,  for  the  life  beyond  the  present  after  the  separation  of  body  and 
soul. 

3.  *  May  these,  the  Staota  Yesnya,  Hymns  of  Worship, 
come  to  us  with  might  and  victory, 

come  to  us  with  health  and  healing, 
come  with  increase  and  with  growth, 
with  welfare  and  with  mighty  help, 
with  goodness  and  with  righteousness, 
come  with  concord  and  with  love  ; 
^  as  the  most  bounteous  Mazda  victorious, 

who  furthers  his  beings,  has  produced  them 

for  protecting  the  beings  of  Asha, 

for  guarding  the  beings  of  Asha, 

who  are  to  be  saved  and  who  will  save, 

and  for  euarding  and  protecting 

the  whole  existence  of  the  righteous  man. 

4.  '  Every  righteous  man  that  comes 

making  his  absolution  with  this  in  a  benediction, 

mayest  Thou  (O  Asha)  credit 

witn  good  thoughts,  good  words,  good  deeds. 

6.  *  We  worship  (therefore)  Asha  and  Vohu  Mano,  we  worship  the 

holy  sacred  Gathas  which  have  the  powor  of  Ratus. 

6.  '  The  Staota  Yesnya  we  worshii),  which  are  the  precepts  for  the 
first  life  ;  which  are  memorized  and  put  in  use,  which  are  learned  and 
taught,  which  are  kept  in  memory  and  practised,  whicli  are  thought 
to  one's  self  and  recited  aloud,  which  are  wor8hip])ed,  and  wliich  bring 
mankind  in  unity  with  Thy  will. 

7.  '  The  Chapter  of  the  Staota  Yesnya  we  worship,  we  worship  the 
intoning,  recital,  singing,  and  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Staota  Yesnya.' 
Yehhe  hat  dm  .... 

B.  Comments.  To  1.  gaethaos,  as  derived  from  g/ji  '  live '  (com- 
pare Skt.  gaya,  Av.  gaya,  \ji)  denotes  *  beings,  living  creatures,  family, 
household,  |X)S8essions,'  cf.  Germ.  *  Weson,  Anwesen.'  Here  vispao 
ga^thao  means  '  our  whole  beings,  ourselves,'  and  is  distributed  physi- 
cally and  spiritually  in  what  follows.  With  ga^fhamca  tanvasca  .  .  . 
pairica  dademahi  dca  vaedhayaniahl,  compare  the  words  of  our  Prayer 
Book :  '  And  here  we  offer  and  present  .  .  .  ourselves,  our  souls 
and  bodies.'  -^azdebls  is  here,  as  in  Vd.  vi.49,  the  instrumental 
plural  neuter  used  as  a  general  plural  case.  So  also  iidmenU,  Yt. 
i.ll,  16,  19,  imao  ndm^nU  drenjayd  fravirava  'these  names  after 
murmuring  them  pronounce  ;'  and  aaihi^  in  Yt.  xiii.88,  khrnmao  asibiS 
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frcLzaiita  \  ddnundm  baivare-paitindm  *  cruelly  are  plundered  (cf .  Skt. 
jydj  jindti)  the  abodes  of  the  Danus  who  have  fallen  by  myriads.' 
See  also  Bartholomae,  Arische  Forachungen  i.  p.  14;  ii.p.ll2;  Geldner, 
Drei  Yasht  p.l86;  K.Z.  xxv.585;*  xxvii.226.  — ui^dnds,  in  whatever 
way  we  may  render  it,  can  only  mean  *  the  vital  principle,'  whether 
it  be  *life,'  or  *sour  in  the  sense  of  *the  breath  of  life;'  it  is  the 
vital  power,  the  physical  life  inherent  in  the  body  and  lost  at  death 
(Vd.v.9  et  al.))  in  opposition  to  the  inmiortal  part  of  man.  In  one  half 
of  the  total  number  of  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs,  it  is  found 
in  connection  with  ast-,  lit.  '  bone,'  both  being  taken  together  to  denote 
the  human  being.  In  the  instance  before  us,  the  two  mean  '  life  and 
limb;'  of  course  in  the  original  both  words  are  in  the. plural  and  the 
order  is  reversed.  In  the  same  way  we  may  render  Ys.  xii.8  ndif  aato 
noit  uStdfUiM  dnmdni  *  attempts  (ace.  pi.)  upon  neither  life  nor  limb ;' 
and  Vd.  v.  9  dtarS  haHdazhaiti  aaca  vMdnemca  *  the  fire  consumes  both 
life  and  limb.'  In  comparison  with  the  offering  in  our  present  passage, 
see  Ys.  xiii.4=xiv.2=Vsp.  \.2  pairi-dcuikdmi  tanvasdthvahyaduStanem. 
*I  give  the  life  out  of  my  very  (cff)  body.'  ^baodhaSj  urvdnem, 
fravoHm :  these  are  three  of  the  five  elements  of  the  soul  which  the 
faith  of  the  Parsis  acknowledges ;  the  other  two,  ahu  and  daina,  com- 
pleting the  list,  are  found  Ys.  xxvi.4=Yt.  xiii.149.  From  the  above  we 
may,  after  Professor  Qeldner,  construct  the  organism  of  man  about  as 
in  the  scheme  tabulated  on  page  ccxiv.  In  ordinary  life,  however, 
these  concepts  were  not  sharply  distinguished ;  it  should  be  remarked 
that  Ahura  Mazda  has  a  kerefS,  Ys.  i.l. 

ratukhSathrdbyo :  this  adjective,  like  the  other  compounds  of  khSathra 
(compare  especially  Vsp.  xi.l  ahurdi  mazddi  .  .  hu-khSathrdi  .  .  ratu- 
khSathrdi)  must  mean  *  having  ra^ti-power,  having  the  quality  of  Ratus ;' 
the  Gathas  being  in  Afr.  ii.8  and  elsewhere  each  separately  invoked  as 
'  chiefs,  Ratus.'  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  also  in  Vd.  xix.88 ; 
Ys.  Ixxi.ll ;  Afr.  ii.l ;  and  such,  likewise,  must  be  its  signification  in 
Yt.  xxii.l8 ;  Gahiv.9 ;  Vsp.  iii.4.  Thus  Gahiv.9  ndirikdmca  [aSaonim] 
yazamaide  frdyo-humatdm  frdyd-hukhtdm  frdyo-hvarStdm  htiS-Mm- 
8d8tdm  rtUtikMathrdm  aSaonim;  ydm  drmaitim  apefltdm  yadsca  te 
ghenao  ahura  mazda  *  we  worship  the  righteous  woman  who  ever  [Skt. 
prdyas]  thinks  well,  speaks  well,  does  well,  who  is  well-princi- 
pled, who  has  the  quality  of  a  *  ratu  ;*  (we  worship)  Spefita  Armaiti  and 
the  women  that  are  thine,  O  Mazda.'  The  idea  in  this  is  that  the 
righteous  woman  had  the  same  merit  and  spiritual  quality  as  a  Ratu ; 
for,  as  we  see  in  this  O&h  referred  to,  each  of  the  preceding  beings, 
men  or  youths,  and  objects,  is  especiaUy  invoked  as  aSaM  ratum.  The 
same  meaning  applies  in  Vsp.  iii.4  and  Yt.  xxii.l8.  The  traditional  ren- 
dering 'obedient  to  her  husband' — as  Mills,  S.B.E.  xxxi.p.842  note, 
seems  already  to  have  noticed— gives  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
compound  ;  and  moreover  ratu  is  always  the  spiritual  guide,  whether  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  and  not  husband.  It  is  proper  here  to  add  that  to 
this  latter  statement  Vd.  xv.9  is  no  exception,  as  kaininem  ,  .  ttdtd' 
ratHm  vd  astdtd-ratum  vd  paraddtdm  vd  aparaddtdm  vd  is '  a  maiden 
who  has  or  has  not  been  brought  to  the  Ratu,  whether  already  con- 
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firmed  (?)  or  not  confirmed  (?),'  stdto-ratu  ('brought  to  the  Ratu')  evidently 
referring  to  an  initiation  into  the  religion  something  like  a  confirma- 
tion. In  the  Parsi  faith  this  was  and  is  the  assuming  of  the  Kosti. 
Spiegel,  Uebersetzung  ii.  Introd.  p.  2S,  expressly  says  *  von  der  Zeit  an, 
wo  das  Kind  den  Kosti  tragt,  muss  es  sich  auch  einen  Schutzpatron 
unter  den  Yazatas  und  einen  geistlichen  Rathgeber  unter  den  Desttirs 
aussuchen.'  For  our  passage  this  is  the  whole  story.  On  the  custom, 
further,  compare  also  Doshabhai  Framji  Karaka's  History  of  the  ParHs, 
Vol.  i.  pp.122,  165,  166 ;  and  in  support  of  ratukhSathra  for  the  holy 
women  of  Mazdeism,  see  Yt.  xiii.  189-142,  144. 

To  2.  hnrethravaitU,  pdthravaitU :  these  two  words  receive  an  expla- 
nation in  general  from  many  other  parts  of  the  Avesta ;  see  what  is 
said  also  of  the  Staota  Yesnya  below,  §  3,  yatha  hU  fradatha{  mazdao 
.  .  .  pdthrdi  .  .  .  harethrdi  aiaM  gaethandm,  ^aSo-mizhdad :  *  ac- 
companied by  the  reward  of  Asha '  or  Righteousness  here  personified, 
L  e.  the  reward  of  Heaven ;  for  Asha  is  the  overseer  of  the  realm  of 
Truth  and  of  the  Law  and  so  also  of  Paradise.  He  is  the  joint  assessor  of 
Ormazd  himself,  cf.  Ys.  xxix.2 ;  xlvi.9, 10,  and  often  :  his  opponent  is 
Druj,  Ys.  xlvi.ll ;  xlix.ll ;  xlviii.l ;  xliv.18, 14 ;  his  creatures  are  aSahi 
goHhandm^  ''the  household  of  Faith,"  almost,  ^paro-asndi:  com- 
pounded oipard  +  azan  'beyond  the  day,  beyond  the  present,'  a  gen- 
eral expression  for  the  future.  With  this  form  compare  Skt.  pardh^ 
'beyond  the  eye,  invisible;*  and  see  Whitney,  Sanskrit  Ghrammar, 
1810a. 

To  3.  td  :  as  Oeldner — see  K,Z.  xxviii.404,  B.B,  xii.95 — has  pointed 
out,  td  must  belong  tiot  to  gdthao  but  to  staota  yesnya  that  follows. 
Exactly  what  the  Staota  Yesnya  were,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  ;  they 
were  not  identical  with  the  Gathas,  for  they  are  mentioned  by.  the  side 
of  gdthao  in  Ys.  lxxi.6,  7. 18 ;  liv.2 ;  Iv.5,  6.  The  term  seems  to  be  a 
broader  designation  under  which  the  Gathas  were  included  with  other 
hymns.  This  is  shown  by  the  frequent  epithets  hafiddta,  haurvdm 
haildditim,  which  could  apply  only  to  a  rather  extended  collection,  and 
this  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  Shayast  la-Shayast  xiii.l— S.B.E.  v. 
p.858 — is  commented  upon.  The  theory,  further,  that  Staota  Yesnya  = 
Ys.  Ivii — Ixxii,  gives  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question.  Perhaps 
the  key  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  various  selections  enumerated  in  detail 
in  Vsp.  i.8-9  ;  this  seems  plausible.  Among  other  passages  see  Ny.  iv.8  ; 
Vsp.  ix.7  ;  xxiii.l  ;  Ys.  lix.88  ;  Yt.  xxiv.28  ;  x.l24;  and  Fragm.  i.l  stao- 
tern  vaco  yesnlm,  Ys.  xxi.  1  yesnim  vaco. 

havanha:  see  Geldner,  Drei  Yasht  p. 27, 109.  ^aiwydvaiiha :  the 
meaning  of  this  word  is  hard  to  decide,  for  over  the  ott.  ?ey.  we  have  no 
control.  I  have  made  it  conjecturally  a  compound  of  aiim  +  avanh^ 
with  intensive  meaning,  like  aiwi-aojanh,  aiwi-thura,  etc.  With  the 
form  aiwydvahh  compare  aiwydma  {aiun  +  ama)  'having  excessive 
might,'  and  aiwydkhStar  {atun -^  akhs).  ^frdrditi,  vidlse :  these  two 
words  are  found  only  together.  The  latter  word,  as  Professor  Geldner 
personally  tells  me,  must  mean  'friendship,  love,'  and  we  may 
expect  later  from   him  an  explanation  of  the  word.     The  former. 


•^ 
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frdrditi—as  G^ldner,  K,Z.  xxvii.288 ;  xxvii.405,  has  shown—belongs, 
together  with  rditi  and  rdna,  to  i/rd  (cf.  also  drmaiti),  and  denotes 
*  harmony,  concord,  unanimity,  obedience,  religious  obedience ;'  with 
it  is  to  be  connected  also  the  adjective  frdranha,  Yt.  v.  8,  see  below. 
The  two  meanings  thus  found  will  render  with  admirable  force  Vsp.xxi.8, 
frdrditi  vidU&  yazamaidi  yaf  asti  afitare  hvddaendiS  aSaonU  *  the  con- 
cord and  love  which  exists  among  the  righteous  of  our.  religion.' 
'^suyamnandmy  acwiyaHtdm :  from  i/su  in  sense  of  *  promote,  help,  (in 
a  religious  sense)  save  ;*  so  here  save  from  Hell  when  the  final  event  comes. 
The  Saoshyafits  are  those  who  at  the  latter  judgment — perhaps  the 
Frashakard — will  save  others  from  the  eternal  damnation.  In  Tt.  xi.22 
ahmdkem  saoSyafltdm  yaf  bipaitUtandm  aSao7idin,  the  Saoshyafits  are 
the  priests,  i.  e.  the  later  Dasturs,  and  each  holds  out  that  he  will  save 
his  people  from  Hell.  — sfdtl,  as  weakest  form  from  va«  'be,'  de- 
notes the  *  being,  existence,'  and  inspayao  atoiS  is  the  entire  existence. 
In  Vsp.  xviii.l,  2.  paoirydm  (xSaono  atim  *the  first  existence  of  the 
righteous,'  i.  e.  on  earth,  is  opposed  to  rnspdyum  uStatdtem  '  the  ever- 
lasting blessedness,'  hereafter.  Further,  in  Ys.  xix.9  tjispdm  aSaond 
stim  haitimca  havaifltimca  buSyeifitimca  *  the  whole  existence  that  now 
is  and  is  to  be  and  shall  be  still ;'  for  haitim  can  mean  nothing  but  the 
actual  present,  bavaifLtim,  the  coming,  bu^Hfltim,  the  life  which  shall 
then  be  afterwards,  perhaps  in  the  new  order  of  things.  See  also  Ys. 
XXXV.  1.  Yet  see  Yt.  xiii.21.  It  may  be  added  that  in  Yt.  xi.22  atoiS  is 
almost  personified. 

To  4.  aya  ratufrita :  *  these  words  are  difficult,  as  they  cannot  go  to- 
gether, for  ratufrita  is  certainly  a  locative  as  it  stands  (cf .  for  the  form 
vcuMstaitd,  Ys.  lviii.8,  Bartholomae,  Handbuch  §  223) ;  while  we  can 
hardly  allow  that  aya  is  a  form  of  the  locative,  as  would  Spiegel,  Com- 
mentar  ad  loc.  and  Orammatik  §  182  fin.  We  must  first  take  up  ratu- 
fritif  which  in  all  passages — Vsp.  xi.5, 6,  20 ;  Ys.  xxv.3 ;  iii.4 ;  Vsp.  ix.6, 
7;  iv.2;  v.l ;  xii.5 ;  Afr.  iii.5;  i.6 — can  mean  little  more  than  'the 
propitiation  of  a  Ratu  or  religious  spiritual  chief,  especially  by  a  bene- 
diction, prayer ;'  cf .  also  dfriti,  uaefriti,  fryo  (Ys.  lxv.9),  dfritar, 
dfrinaf  dfrivana.  This  is  shown,  moreover,  by  the  connection  in  which 
the  word  always  stands,  and  particularly  by  Afr.  1.6,  which  gives  the 
key-note  to  the  signification,  for  there  ratufritiS  refers  to  the  preceding 
ascription  of  praise  to  Ormazd ;  thus,  ddto  hi  myazdo  ratufritiS  *  the 
benediction  (just  mentioned)  is  the  offering  given  to  him,'  i.  e.  to  the 


*  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  I  have  received  notes  from  Dr.  Jackson,  in  sub- 
stance as  follows :  **  It  now  seems  better  to  take  both  aya  and  ratufrita  as  instru- 
mentals,  and  together,  in  the  sense  ^  with  this  benediction.'  This  interpretation 
is  supported  by  most  convincing  parallels.  At  Yt.  x.71,  all  good  MSS.  read 
hathra  nairyaya  hdmvareta  (sic)  '  with  manly  courage.'  With  a  like  interpreta- 
tion Ys.  zlii.l  (cited  below)  becomes  clear:  yatamaidi  vS  .  .  .  hafidatd  *we 
worship  you,  0  Amesha  Spentas,  with  the  entire  collection  of  the  Yasna  HaptaA- 
haiti'  Likewise  Vsp.  xxii.l,  aya  aibigara  aya  aibijao'eta ;  and  Vd.  zxli.6,  dahma 
ofrita  (so  very  good  Persian  MSS.)." — Corresp.  Sec'y. 
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priest.  This  meaning  suits  in  all  passages :  see  especially  Af  r.  iii.  6,  where 
ratufrita  is  again  the  best  reading,  thus :  yd  rapithtmnoM  ratufrita 
rapithwinem  ratum  framarditi  rapithwinem  rattim  frdyazdiU  *  whoso 
in  the  way  of  a  ratufriti  (loc.)  of  Rapithwina  recites  the  Rapithwina 
Ratu  (see  note  on  §6  below),  and  worships  the  R.  R.' 

Next  aya :  this  is  instr.  fern,  (compare  for  the  form  the  advl.  ayd  found 
in  the  Rig-Veda);  here  it  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  'with  this 
chapter,'  i.  e.  supply  baghaya,  as  it  should  be  particularly  noted  that  in 
paragraph  7  below  our  section  is  entitled  bagha  staotandm  yi^nyandm, 
so  to  be  inferred  from  the  close  of  Ys.  xix,  xx,  xxi,  and  the  Pahlavi 
superscription  to  Ys.  xix.  The  whole  idea  of  the  passage  is  the  hope 
that  in  benediction  of  a  Ratu  (ratufrita)  one  may  make  his  absolution 
(hvdvayafihem)  by  means  of  this  prayer  (aya) ;  and  the  composer  prays 
that  it  may  count  as  a  meritorious  action  in  the  world  above.  He 
wishes  thus  also  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  work  by  giving  it  a  certain 
sanctity.  As  to  the  form  ratufrita,  once  more,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  inferior  MSS,  both  in  our  passage  and  in  Afr.  iii.  5,  furnish  the  vari- 
ant ratufriti,  and  aya  ratufriti  would  be  easy ;  but  the  best  manu- 
scripts and  the  lectio  difficilior  have  been  adhered  to.  It  is  interesting 
to  add,  however,  that  in  Ys.  xix.  15  aya  aUtareukhti  *  with  this  inter- 
dict *  we  have  the  variants  in  -ta ;  can  our  aya  ratufrita  be  parallel  ? 

hvdvayahhem :  adjective  from  avaydh-  ^absolution,'  cf.  Ys.  lxviii.l 
avaydm,  and  Geldner,  K,Z,  xxviii.407.  Thus  the  Avestan  hva- 
avayafih-em  :  avaydm  (from  avaydh-)  :  :  Skt.  su-medhas-am  :  A  v. 
mazddm  (from  mazdah-).  In  quite  the  same  way  is  the  adjective  above 
mentioned,  frdraiiha  Yt.  v. 8,  from  substantive  *frdrdh',  as  hvdvayaiiha 
from  avaydh'.  ^jaseHtem :  compare  with  hvdvayafihem  JaseHtem  the 
use  of  jas  also  in  Vd.  iv.44  yezi  ndiri-cinaiiho  jasdn  '  if  they  come  seek- 
ing a  wife,'  and  Vd.  xiii.22:  i.l5.  ^—paiti-bardhi  .  .  .  hvarStdii: 
*mayest  thou  (O  Asha,  cf.  g  5  and  Westergaard's  ed.  p.819b)  score  the 
reciter  of  this  cliapter  up  with  good  thoughts,  etc'  The  idea  of  the 
account  kept  by  Aslia  is  to  be  found  again  in  Afr.  i.7*,  Westergaard's 
edition,  p.  319,  foot  note,  hdidm  cinmdne  yaf  aSahe  vahi^tahe  '  Asha 
Vahishta's  record  of  mankind  ;'  and  this  thought  of  thus  *  laying  up 
treasures  in  Heaven '  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Avesta,  cf.  Yt.  x.32  hdm 
his  cinmdyie  barahuha  \  nl  hU  dasva  garo  nmdve  'put  these  sacrifices 
(O  Mithra)  to  our  account,  lay  them  up  in  Garo  Nmana.  So  also,  and 
with  paifi'bar  moreover,  in  Yt.  xix. 33  para  ahnidf  yaf  hem  aim  | 
draogevi  vdcem  anhaithim  \  cinmdiie  jxiiti-barata  *  until  he  put  to  his 
account  lying  untrue  s|>eech.'  Observe  the  middle  voice  in  pditi-barata. 
According  to  the  Avesta,  therefore,  a  record  was  kept  much  as  in 
the  '  book  of  life,*  Revelation  xxii.l9. 

To  6.  data  anheufi  paouryehyd :  one  of  the  testimonies  to  the  value 
and  estimation  attributed  to  the  Staota  Yesnya  ;  they  contain  all  the 
rules  (data)  necessary  for  the  life  in  this  world,  cf.  further /rcwcwi  ixisna 
ahuju  datMiia,  below,  ^maremua,  verezimna,  etc.:  refer  to  different 
kinds  of  recitation — cf.  Ys.  xix. 6,  7,  21 — and  to  determine  precisely  is 
somewhat  difficult.  But  maremna  is  in  all  passages  the  memorizing, 
committing  to  memory,  and  recalling  :  while  verezimna  refers  to  the  act 
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of  applying  the  knowledge  on  all  proper  occasions :  thus,  Vd.xviii.5 
amaro  everezyo  *  without  recalling,  without  putting  to  use  the  sacred 
learning  ;*  cf.  Vsp.  zii.d  and  often,  ^paitv^dna :  *  practised/  as  in  Ys. 
Wii.lS paitiSatamazdayasna  |  sraoSaMaSyiheyasnem  '  practise  diligent- 
ly, ye  Mazdayasnians,  the  worship  of  Sraosha.'    ^paitUmaremna :  the 

*  thinking  to  one's  self,*  as  opposed  to /ramaremwa,  *  aloud,  i.  e.  reciting.' 
This  is  shown  by  Yt.  v.  11,  where  narem  paitiSmaremna  *  thinking  of  a 
man '  is  elaborated  by  the  parallel  mcinanha  mainimna  *  musing  in 
thought.'  ^framaremnay  as  we  should  expect  from  mar  above,  is  in 
all  places  the  expression  of  what  is  in  the  mind,  *  reciting,'  perhaps 

*  lisping'  or  something  similar.  See  again  Ys.  xix.6.  So  also /ramar- 
etar^  framarethra  §  7  below,  and  franieretij  especially  Vsp.  xv.2.  This 
rendering  is  appropriate  also  in  Mr,  m.5  yd  rapithtvinem  ratumfram- 
arditi  rapithwinem  rafum  frdyazdite  *  whoso  recites  the  Rapithwina 
Ratu,'  i.  e.  the  Rapithwina  chapter— the  prayer  being  named  from  the 
presiding  Ratu  ;  for  rapithtvina  ratu  is  nothing  more  than  the  title  of 
the  selection  and  corresponds  to  the  Pazand  designation  Afringan 
Rapithwin.  The  chapters  must  have  had  their  titles  in  A  vesta  as  much 
as  in  Pazand  ;  we  know  this  also  from  dahma  dfritis,  fraoreitia  hditiS, 
and  numerous  others.  The  meanings  thus  given  apply  equally  in  Ys. 
Ixxi.  1  kai  asti  rathtodm  frameretiS  *  what  is  (i.  e.  is  equivalent  to)  the 
recitation  of  the  Ratu  prayers,'  cf.  Ys.  xix.5;  Fragm.  vii.l  ;  also  Vsp. 
ii.5  rathicdm  framaretdrem  *the  reciter  of  the  Ratu  prayers;'  again 
Vsp.  v.l. 

frdyazemna :  what  the  exact  force  of  this  word  is  can  hardly  be  said, 
as  it  is  technical  in  its  character.  It  is  found  not  merely  alone  but 
often  also  by  the  side  of  the  uncompounded  form  of  yaz  cf.  Yt.  v.  90, 
etc.;  it  seems  therefore  to  have  denoted  some  additional  kind  of 
worship  by  way  of  conclusion,  accompanied  perhaps  by  ceremonies  of 
which  we  know  little  or  nothing ;  for  Yt.  viii.15  ;  x.91 ;  v.90,  91 ;  xiii.50 
do  not  answer  the  question.  It  is  probably,  however,  thus  best  taken 
literally,  as  also  frdyaStim  in  §  7,  and  hufrdya^ta  in  Vsp.  xiv.l,  etc.;  it 
was  common,  after  finishing  a  prayer,  to  worship  it.  Compare  for  ex- 
ample Ys.  liv.2,  and  all  the  closing  formulas  to  the  chapters.  Yet  on 
the  other  hand  comes  the  possibility  that  frdyazemna  may  mean 
^  brought  as  an  offering,'  for  the  simple  verb,  it  seems,  is  found  so  used 
with  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person  and  the  other  of  the  hymn 
offered  ;  see  Ys.  xlii.l  yazamaidl  v4  ameSd  spentd  yasnahi  haptafiJidtdiS 
haflddtd  '  we  bring  to  you  as  an  offering  the  collection  of  the  Yasna 
Haptanhaiti.'  Or  could  hafiddtd  be  there  a  derivative  from  haiidditi 
and  be  compared  with  the  suggestions  as  to  ratufrita  and  aUtareukhta 
above  ?  E^lsewhere  we  have  the  instrumental ;  cf .  often  kana  thwdm 
yasna  yazdni.  If,  however,  as  is  generally  accepted,  haflddtd  should  be 
ace.  pL,  we  may  then  compare  Vd.  xviii.43  yenhe  kdtdm  frdyazdite 

*  offers  the  Y.H.  prayer  as  a  sacrifice ;'  cf.  further  Afr.  iii.5  rapithtoinem 
ratum  frdyazditi,  already  cited  above.    But  see  below  §  7  note. 

To  7.  baghdm  staotandm  yisnyandm :  this  apparently  can  only  mean 
the  section  of  the  Staota  Yesnya,  perhaps  §§  8  ff.  That  the  piece  is  so 
entitled  is  to  be  inferred  not  only  from  this,  but  also  from  the  use  of 
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bagha  at  the  ends  of  each  of  the  chapters  Ys.  xix ;  xx ;  xxi.  Cf .  also 
Ys.  xix.  8,  51  ^frasraothrenty  framarethrem,  fragdthrem,  frdyaStim : 
cf .  the  explanation  above,  and  for  the  method  of  recitation  refer  also 
to  Ys.  xix. 6  mardt-'frd'drefijaydt--frd-8rdvaydt--'frd^azdit^,  *  has  in 
mind,  murmurs,  intones,  worships.'  See  particularly,  moreover,  on  the 
four-fold  recital,  Ys.  ix.l4,  *  thou  didst  intone  the  Ahuna  Vairya  four 
times,  marking  the  divisions,  and  each  succeeding  time  with  louder  in- 
tonation.' Perhaps  we  might  infer  from  this  that  frd-yaz^  which 
closes  every  series  of  this  kind,  refers  not  to  the  appended  yazamaidi 
formulas,  but  to  the  last  and  loudest  and  most  ceremonial  recital  of 
worship ;  possibly  tern  yazdi  fturun'vata  yasna  is  to  be  compared.  But 
we  should  for  the  present  prefer  to  leave  the  whole  question  as  to/rd- 
yazemna  an  open  one. 

Man 


A.  The  earthly  part  which  was 
given  op  at  death  (gaetKOt 
the  entire  earthly  exiatttncoT 
being) 


B.  The  iminortal 
imperlahable  part 


a.  The  corporeal 
material  portion 


The      Immaterial  \  b.  The  corporeal 
part,  ushiana,  life,  :      material  kerefnh 


which     WAS     lost 
at  death  (Yd.  v.  9) 


(cf.  Tt.  xlll  61) 
Which  contlnaes 
material  after 
the  reiurrectlon 


j3.  The  immaterial 


tanut  the        a9t,  the 
entire  body    bones,  frame 


levinhi,  the  baodhx,  the        iirvan, 

phynloal  forces   conscioa^ness   soul,  spirit 


The  heavenly  lma£c 
or  reflex, /rara^A J ;  his  angel  In  heaven,  his  faith  i cf.  ft-ararane)  personifled 


2.  On  the  Jay  (In  f/(/-c\iavmy  AV.vii. 76.1^-5,  and  the  apacit-hyninf^ 

Si.83  ;   vii.74.1-2;   vii.7ti.l-2)  of    the  Atharva-Veda  ;  by  Prof, 
aurioo  Hlooinfield,  of  the  Jolnis  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.* 

The  rharm  directed  against  the  jdynnya,  AV.vii.76.8  fg.  is,  in  diffi- 
culty of  explanation,  not  surpassed  by  any  hymn  of  the  AV.  The  Pet. 
Lex.,  and  Bohtlingk  in  the  abridged  lexicon  of  the  Petersburg  Acad- 
emy, gloss  the  word  simply  by  *eine  bestimmte  krankheit.'  Adalbert 
Kuhn  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift  fur  vergleichende   Sprachforschung   xiii. 


'  The  author  of  this  and  the  next  article  has  publislied  previously  contributions 
to  the  exegesis  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  as  follows:  In  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  for  May,  1885  (Journal,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  xlii.  fg.),  for  May, 
1886  (ibid.  p.  cxii.  fg.),  and  for  October,  1886  (ibid.  p.  cxxxii.  fg.);  furthermore  in 
tfie  American  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  vii.,  No.  4,  pp.  466-488. 
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155,  and  Zimmer,  Altindisches  Leben,  p.  877,  regard  it  as  identical  with 
a  disease  called  jdyenya  in  TS.ii.8.5.1~3;  5.6.4-5 ;  the  jdyenya  is  there 
mentioned  in  connection  with  diseases  ccdled  yak^ma  (rajaydk^ma, 
pdpaydksma,  etc.),  which  are  currently  believed  to  be  designations  of 
consumption.  Ludwig,  Der  Rig- Veda  iii.  pp.  842,  500,  explains  it  as  be- 
ing directed  against  poisonous  insects.  In  translating  the  hymn,  I 
shall  for  the  present  leave  jay  any  a  untranslated,  as  also  the  second 
half  of  stanza  4,  which  contains  the  word  aksita,  which  has  hitherto 
been  misunderstood  by  the  translators. 

3.  '  Thejdydnya,  which  crushes  the  ribs,  which  penetrates  the  talujiya 
(according  to  the  lexicons,  *  some  part  of  the  body '),  also  whatever  one 
is  fixed  upon  the  head,  every  one  is  driven  out.* 

5.  *  We  know,  O  jdydnya,  thy  origin,  whence  thou  didst  spring ;  how 
canst  thou  strike  here,  in  whose  house  we  ofifer  oblations?" 

The  fourth  verse  begins  :  *  The  jdydnya,  furnished  with  wings,  flies, 
he  settles  down  upon  man  ; '  the  second  half  of  the  stanza  reads :  idd 
dk^ta»ya  bhe^ajdm  tibhdyoh  suk^atasya  ca.  The  Petersburg  lexicons, 
and  Whitney  in  the  Index,  read  dk^tasya  without  emending;  the  for- 
mer translate  the  word  by  *  unverletzt,'  which  yields  no  clear  meaning, 
when  applied  to  the  passage :  *  this  is  the  remedy  for  him  who  is  not 
injured  (?)  and  also  for  him  who  is  injured.'  Both  Zimmer  and  Lud- 
wig recognize  the  antithetical  character  of  d-k^tasya  and  su-k^ataaya, 
and  they  emend  each  in  a  different  direction  :  Ludwig  reads  suk^tasya 
to  correspond  to  dk^tasya,  Zimmer  dk^ata^a  to  correspond  to  suk^at- 
asya.  Ludwig  then  translates :  ^  das  ist  das  mittel  gegen  den  nicht 
festsitzenden,  und  auch  gegen  den  festsitzenden.'  Zimmer  finds  sup- 
port for  his  reading  dk^atasya^  and  at  the  same  time  for  his  theory  that 
the  charm  is  directed  against  a  kind  of  consumption,  in  the  word  k^ata, 
which  is  reported  by  Wise  in  his  *  Commentary  on  the  Hindu  system  of 
medicine^  p.  821,  to  have  the  special  value  of  *  rupture,  or  ulcer  of  the 
respiratory  organs.'  Zimmer  translates  accordingly  :  *  hier  habe  ich 
ein  heilmittel  fOr  den  menschen,  der  den  k^ata  noch  nicht  hat  und  den, 
der  schwer  an  ihm  erkrankt  ist.' 

The  ritual  offers  us  a  suggestion  which  points  in  a  very  different 
direction.  In  the  Kaugika-sutra  81.  11,  and  in  Darila's  comment  to 
K&ug.  32.  11, 13,  we  find  mention  of  a  disease  called  ak^ata.  The  phrase 
ak^atdbhdi§ajyam,  which  Darila  employs,  can  have  but  one  value, 
that  of  *  remedy  for  ak^ata/  Moreover,  the  passage  82.11  fg.,  which  is 
entitled  by  Darila  ak^atahhdi^ajyam,  describes  the  ritual  connected 
with  the  charm  under  discussion.  We  are  left,  however,  to  find  the 
real  character  of  the  disease  by  implication  from  the  practices  reported 
in  the  ritual.    The  clearest  passage  is  KSug.  81.11  fg. : 

11.  idam  id  vd  ity  ak$atam  mutrapJienend  ^bhyudya. 

D&rila :  mdnv^amutraphenena  arurh<futh  {f)  kledayati  *with  the 
hymn  AY.vi.57  he  moistens  the  akfata  with  the  urine  of  a  human 
being.' 

'  So  if  nirdatam  of  the  vulgate  text  is  emended  with  Whitney,  Index  Yerborum 
to  the  AY.,  to  niraatam.  Ludwig,  ibid.,  p.  500,  emends  to  nirdatham,  translating 
♦  I  have  driven  out.* 
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12.  prak§ipatu  Darila  :  tato  mutram  prakfipati  pdf^ind  *  he  throws 
the  urine  with  his  hand  (upon  the  ak^ata).' 

18.  dantarajaad  *vadegdhi.  Darila :  dantamalind  "  limpaty  cJe^atam 
'he  smears  the  ak§ata  with  the  scourings  from  teeth.* 

Much  less  simple  and  clear  is  the  ritual  connected  with  thejdydnya- 
charm,  Kaug.  82.11  fg.: 

11.  yafy  kVeasd  iti  pigUamndtantrim  badhndii.  D&rila :  pigilavii^ 
tasyds  tantrtm  hadhndti,  ak^atabhdi^ajyam. 

12.  tantryd  k^itikdm.  DSrila :  tasyd  (Cod.  tarasyd)  vii}Aydl^  kfiti- 
kdihtaydi  ^va  tarhtryd  badhndti  k^tikdrdbhasyopari  trrf^oufailikha'  (I  for 
-khamfa-?)  rohyddandrthdl},  (f). 

18.  vlrinavadhrith  svayammldnarh  trih  samasya.  Darila :  badhndti, 
dk^tabhdi^ajyam. 

The  practice  described  in  KauQ.  81.11  fg.  is  clear  in  one  regard  :  it  re- 
o  fers  to  some  external  trouble  ;  and  we  are  certainly  not  too  bold  if  we 
allow  the  obvious  etymology  of  dk§ata  '  not  cut,  not  wounded/  to 
guide  us.  The  assumption  that  ak§ata  means  '  a  tumor,  boil/  or  the  like, 
not  caused  by  a  weapon,  seems  almost  unavoidable  as  far  as  the  ritual 
is  concerned. 

The  same  result,  in  a  less  severely  technical  form,  must  be  applied  to 
the  passage  of  the  AV.  under  discussion.  It  is  to  be  translated  as  fol- 
lows, after  emending  dkifitasya  to  dk^ataaya  : 

'  Here  is  a  remedy  both  for  (boils  or  sores)  not  caused  by  cutting,  as 
well  as  for  wounds  sharply  cut.'  And  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  to 
doubt  the  intelligence  of  the  Sutra,  when  it  states  that  the  hjrmn  was 
directed  against  such  a  disease  as  tumors.  XVe  are  thus  led  to  identify 
jdydnya  with  dktfata  :  or  at  least  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the 
jdydnya  refers  to  some  external  skin  disease. 

Ludwig's  interpretation  of  the  jdyduya-cYi^rui,  a«  being  directed 
against  an  obnoxious  insect  of  that  name,  evidently  rests  ui>on  two 
grounds.  First,  the  statement  in  the  fourth  v^^8e  :  pak^t  jdydnyah 
patati  sd  6  vit^'ati  ptlmmin,  which  he  translates  "der  vogel  Jayanya 
fliegt,  and  komt  in  den  menschen  hinein.' 

The  sentence  has  been  translated  above  more  literally.  '  the  jd ydnyfi , 
furnished  with  wings,  flies,  he  settles  down  upon  man  :*  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  disease  which  manifests  itself  externally  may  easily  have 
been  conceived  as  having  flown  on  to  the  body.  It  will  appear  below 
that  similar  expressions  have  given  rise  to  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as 
an  erroneous  explanation  of  the  apacit-hymns. 

An  absolutely  certain  case  in  which  disease,  not  insects,  is  conceived 
as  flying  forth  when  it  leaves  the  body,  is  contained  in  RV.x.97.13  : 
sdkdm  yafcsma  prd  pain  cd^ena  hikidimnd  mkdih  vdtasya  dhrdjyd  *  O 
yaksma.  fly  forth,  fly  with  the  blue  jay,  fly  with  the  current  of  the 
wind';  cf.  KZ.  xiii.  70. 

Secondly,  the  first  part  of  the  hymn  is  actually  devoted  to  a  charm 
against  the  apacit^  which  Ludwig,  together  with  all  other  interpreters, 
also  believes  to  refer  to  noxious  insects.  This  brings  us  to  the  second 
part  of  our  enquiry. 
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The  AV.  contains  three  charmB  against  apacit:  vi.88 ;  vii.74.1,2 ;  and 
vii.76.1,2,  the  first  part  of  the  hymn  just  discussed.  Aside  from  these 
passages  the  word  apacit  is  referred  to  incidentally  in  vi.25 ;  it  does  not 
occur  in  any  other  Saihhita  in  this  form.  The  two  Petersburg  lexicons, 
Kuhn  in  KZ.ziii.l55,  Ludwig  in  Rig- Veda  iii.  842,  500,  Zimmer  in  Altin- 
disches  Leben  54,  97,  and  Florenz  in  Bezzenberger^s  Beitr&ge  xii.  280,  re- 
gard the  apacit  as  a  certain  noxious  insect.  The  internal  evidence  of 
the  hymns,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  make  for  such  an  interpreta- 
tion, is  as  follows.  In  vi.88.  the  apacit  are  called  upon  to  fiy  away :  vi. 
88.1,  djpa^tal),  prdpatata  suparnd  vdsat&r  iva,  *  fiy  away,  O  ye  apacit, 
as  a  bird  from  its  nest ; '  vi.88. 2,  asAtikd  rdmdyany  dpacit  prd  pati^y- 
ati  gldur  itdJjf.  prd  paii^yatiy  *  the  apacit,  the  daughter  of  the  black  one, 
without  bearing  ofifspring,  shall  fiy  away ;  the  gldu  (Pet.  Lexicons  and 
Zimmer,  *the  boil;'  Ludwig,  **  the  owl')  shall  fiy  away.'  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  these  passages  regard  apacit  from  a  point  of  view,  con- 
verse to  that  from  which  ^dydnya  is  viewed  in  vii.76.4 :  *  the  jdydnya, 
winged,  files,  he  settles  down  upon  man.'  Thejdydnya  is  depicted  in 
the  act  of  coming  on  before  the  exorcism  has  been  performed ;  the 
apacit y  as  going  away  after  the  potent  infiuences  have  been  set  to  work. 
Ludwig  consistently  regards  one  and  the  other  as  referring  to  insects  ; 
Zimmer  sees  insects  in  the  apacit,  consumption  in  thejdydnya. 

Aside  from  these  passages,  there  is  but  one  phrase,  not  at  all  free  from 
obscurity,  in  vi.25,  which  can  be  employed  to  support  this  view  of  the 
apacit : 

1.  Pa  ilea  ca  ydh  paHcdgdc  ca  saihydnti  mdnyd  abhi, 

itds  tdh  adrvd  nagyantu  vdkd  apadtdm  iva. 

2.  Sdpta  ca  ydff.  aaptatig  ca  aarhydnti  grdivyd  ahhi,  itda  tdh,  etc. 

3.  Ndva  ca  yd  navatiq  ca  saihydnti  skdndhyd  abhi,  itds  tdfy,  etc. 

'  The  five  and  fifty  which  assemble  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  let 
them  pass  away  from  here  vdkd  apadtdm  iva/ 

Kuhn,  in  KZ.xiii.l80,  translates:  *  wie  die  schwfirme  der  apacits.* 
The  Petersburg  lexicons,  and  Florenz  ibid,  translate  :  *  as  the  buzzing 
of  the  apacits,'  a  translation  supported  only  by  the  supposed  etymology 
of  the  word  (root  roc),  aside  from  the  preconceived  notion  that  the 
apacit  are  insects.  The  stem  vdkd  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  meaning 
*  buzzing ; '  it  means  *  formula,  recitation,'  and  the  like. 

Against  this  feeble  testimony,  the  remaining  context  of  the  hymns 
themselves  protests  most  emphatically.  I  claim  {or  apacit  the  mean- 
ing of  'sore,  pustule,  boil,'  or  the  like.  AV.vii.76.1,2  is  to  be 
translated  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  '  The  apacit,  which  are  more  evil  than  the  evil  ones  (i.  e.  the  most 
virulent),  those  which  are  drier  than  the  sehu  (an  obscure  designation 
for  a  part  of  the  human  body,  mentioned  in  the  KfiJtfhakasaiiihita  84.  12 
along  with  the  spleen,  sehug  ca  plihd  ca :  Ludwig  translates  it  by  *  harz'), 
those  which  are  moister  than  salt,  these  fall  off  more  easily  than  the 
easily  falling  one  (i.  e.  fall  off  most  easily  ;  read  perhaps,  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  the  ftietre,  d  susrdsafy  stLsrastardJjf,  f), 

2.  *  The  apacit  which  are  upon  the  neck,  and  those  which  are  upon 
the  breast,  and  those  which  are  upon  the  vijdman  (Ludwig,  *  kndchel ;  * 
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Pet.  Lex.,  *membei^  of  the  body  which  are  m  pairs*,)  fall  oflf  by 
themselves.* 

The  implication  in  both  verses  is,  that  the  apadt  will  fall  off  easily 
owing  to  the  potency  of  the  charm.  Surely  there  can  be  no  insects  im- 
plied ;  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  imagine  that  there  are  insects  which 
are  drier  than  the  9ehu  and  moister  than  salt,  the  applicability  of  such 
adjectives  to  sores  or  boils  is  very  palpable.  The  subdivision  of  flying 
insects  into  such  as  belong  to  the  neck,  to  the  breast,  etc.,  is  also  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  but  most  natural  in  the  case  of  different  phases  of 
some  skin-disease. 

AV.vii.74. 1,2  may  be  translated  as  follows  : 

1.  *  We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  motlier  of  the  black  apacit  is  red  ; 
with  the  root  found  by  the  divine  sage  do  I  strike  all  these. 

2.  *  I  strike  the  foremost  one  of  then»,  and  I  strike  also  the  middle- 
most one  of  them ;  this  hindmost  one  I  cut  off  like  (i.  e.  as  easily  as)  a 
bunch  of  hair.' 

And  AV.vi.88 : 

1.  *  Fly  away,  O  ye  apacit ^  as  a  bird  from  the  nest ;  may  the  sun 
effect  a  remedy ;  may  the  moon  shine  you  away. 

2.  *  One  is  variegated,  one  is  white,  one  is  black,  and  two  are  red  ;  I 
have  caught  the  names  of  all  of  them.    Go  away,  ye  slayers  of  men. 

8.  *  The  apacity  the  daughter  of  the  black  one,  without  bearing  off- 
spring, will  fly  away  ;  the  boil  will  fly  away,  the  galunta  (swelling?)* 
will  perish.* 

Here  the  manifestation  of  a  ceiliain  kind  of  insect  in  so  many  differ- 
ent colors  is  improbable  ;  at  the  best  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  in  the 
name  apacit  a  very  generic  term  for  insects.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
emphatic  mention  of  different  colors — black,  red,  white,  variegated — is 
a  likely  product  of  even  superficial  observation  in  the  case  of  skin-dis- 
eases, and  is  paralleled  by  i.23,  a  charm  directed  against  kildsa^  leprosy 
or  the  like : 

t.  '  By  night  thou  didst  grow,  o  plant,  thou  sable  one,  dark  one, 
black  one  ;  do  thou,  wlio  art  full  of  color,  stain  the  leprous,  gray  spot? 

2.  '  Drive  away  from  here  what  is  leprous  and  gray,  and  also  what  is 
variegated :  may  your  own  color  settle  down  upon  you,  and  cause  the 
white  spots  to  fly  away.* 

In  the  ritual  to  1.23  and  24  (Kau(;.  26.22  fg.),  after  dung  has  been 
rubbed  upon  the  di^*olored  sp)ot  until  it  becomes  red,  the  sores  are  cut 
off:  22.  naktaJtijdtd  suparno  jata  iti  mantroktam  (Darila :  gvitraihy 
Cod.  smtrath)  ^akfd  a  lohitam  (Dar.  ydvcU  lohitam  ^'itrasthdnam  [Cod. 
svitra-]  dgatam)  praghf^yd  "limpati.  ^J.  palitdny  dchidya.  With  this 
last  phrase  we  may  compare  directly  the  pada  d  chiuadmi  fititkchn  iva 
in  the  apacit-hymn  (vii.74.2'*). 

We  are  not  favored  by  the  ritualistic  writings  of  the  AV.  with  a  dis- 
tinct explanation  of  the  term  apacit.     But  an  unbiased  application  of 


'  Wise,  p.  311,  has,  "  Gilin.  The  swelling  in  tins  disease  is  like  the  swelling  of 
a  plum,  not  painful,  but  liard ;  and  is  produced  by  diseased  phlegm,  and  i)lood." 
Or  is  this  rather  gUCiyn  *  a  hanl  boil  in  the  throat '?  sec  Pet.  I-.ex.  sub  voce. 
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the  statement  of  the  stitra  will  not  fail  to  corroborate  the  interpretation 
which  is  here  advanced.  Kaug.  81.16fg.  rubricates  two  of  the  apddt- 
hymns :  16.  apacita  d  ausraaa  iti  kifistyadlni  *  with  the  two  hymns  vi.  83 
and  vii.76  he  applies  the  performances  which  begin  with  the  use  of  the 
shell.*  KauQ.  30.16  tells  what  these  performances  are  :  kinstya-gvajdm- 
bUo-  *dakarak{fUcd-magakddibhyd7h  (/)  dangayati.  '  He  rubs  (the  place) 
with  (moisture  from  a)  shell  (Darila :  ki7i8tyaJi  gankfiafy^  .  .  .  kihsty- 
end  ^^lepanaTh),  smears  it  with  the  saliva  of  a  dog,  then  subjects  it  to  the 
bite  of  leeches,  gnats,  etc.  (?  Darila :  vdakarak^kd  jcdvJcddigxhakoli' 
kd),  Kaug.  81.17  continues :  lohitalavar^arh  sarhk^dyd  ^bhini^fhlvati, 
Darila :  sdindhavalavanaih  curnikftyd  'paciti  kftvd  tarn  abhimukhe 
ni^fhlvet.  'Having  ground  up  rock-salt,  having  placed  it  upon  the 
apacit,  he  spits  against  that  (salt).' 

The  entire  treatment  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas 
of  therapeutics.  The  boil  is  softened  by  mucous  applications,  then 
leeches  are  applied,  after  which  a  sort  of  poultice  of  ground  rock-salt, 
rendered  soft  and  pulpy  by  saliva,  is  placed  upon  the  opening,  for  astrin- 
gent purposes. 

The  ritual  which  the  Sutras  present  for  vii.74  is  less  pointed,  but 
certainly  contains  nothing  which  militates  against  our  view.  The  pass- 
age is  Kaug.  32.8  fg :  8.  apacitdm  iti  vdinavena  ddrbhyti^ena  (var.-ii^- 
e^a)  kffT^rrjLdjyena  kdlabunddi  stukdgrdir  iti  mantroktam.  Darila: 
dhanv^adorbhyu§ana  ( I  for  dhanu^d  ddrbhyu^ena  f)  darbhavikdrd  dar- 
bhirajjul),  .  .  .  kf^nornd  jyd  yasya  taaya  tat  .  .  .  tena  dkanu^d  kdla- 
bunddir  bundd  i§avafy  tdify  kf^navarndify  stukdgrdii),,  Urndstvkdgrdi 
stukdjafo  ^cyate  tdir  mantroktam  vidhyati^  apacitam  ity  arthal^. 

9.  caturthyd  'bhinidhdyd  ^bhividhyati. 

10.  jydatukdjvalena.  Darila  :  jydyd  stukayd  ^vajvdlaJf,  .  .  .  tena  ava- 
siflcati  apacitam. 

Here  the  practice  is  rather  symbolical  than  therapeutical.  With 
black  arrows,  which  have  flakes  of  wool  tied  to  their  points  (cf.  vii.74. 
2"* :  chinadmi  stukdm  iva)  and  which  are  shot  from  a  bow  made  of 
reed«  furnished  with  a  ddrbhyii^a  (f  darbhirajjufy)  and  with  a  bow- 
string made  of  black  wool,  he  strikes  the  apacit  (cf.  vii.74. 2  :  vidhydmy 
dsdm  prathamdm  etc.).  With  the  fourth  (verse  of  the  hymn  ?),  having 
laid  on  (an  arrow  ?),  he  hits  against  the  apacit.  Finally  he  washes  it  off 
with  a  lotion  produced  by  heating  the  bow-string  and  dipping  it  into 
water,  which  is  thus  made  warm ;  cf.  Kaug.  27.29  and  38. 

In  support  of  this  explanation  I  am  fortunately  able  to  bring  the 
authority  of  the  medical  Qastras,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  eyes 
of  the  earlier  interpreters  of  apacit.  Wise  in  his  digest  of  Hindu 
medicine — a  work  whose  value  would  be  increased  manifold,  if  it  were 
provided  with  an  index  of  its  countless  names  of  diseases,  plants,  and 
remedies — has  a  most  significant  passage  bearing  upon  this  point  on  p. 
815  : 

**  Scrofulous  swellings  (Qandamala). 

*'*  When  many  small  tumors  like  plums  appear  in  the  axilla,  neck, 
back,  and  groins  (I),  they  are  produced  by  diseased  fat  and  phlegm.  They 
.      81 
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suppurate  slowly,  and  continue  to  appear  and  suppurate  for  a  lon^ 
period,  when  it  is  called  Apachl  (!)." 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  treatment  are  worthy  of  notice  : 

^^DiSerent  fomentations  .  .  .  and  potdtiees  are  applied,  and  when 
they  (i.  e.  the  tumors)  suppurate,  open,  and  discharge  the  matter,  wash 
the  wound  with  a  decoction  of  bilwa,  etc.  ...  A  poultice  made  of 
tUa,  and  the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  tree  mixed  with  salty  and  applied 
to  the  part(!)  .  .  .    When  the  disease  is  produced  by  bile,  apply  leeches,'*'' 

After  this  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  we  need  hardly  beg 
indulgence  for  the  following  etymology.  Kuhn,  KZ.  xiii.165,  explains 
the  word  as  *die  abmagemden  (sc.  insecten).'  The  first  value  of  root 
ci  with  apa  in  the  Pet.  Lex.  is  *ablesen/  'pick  off."  The  disease 
seems  to  be  viewed  as  '  an  act  of  scaling  or  paring  off '  the  foreign  ex- 
crescences on  the  body.  We  may  compare  semasiologically  Lat.  scabies^ 
scabercy  Germ,  die  schabe,  schaben,  Engl.  scab. 

At  VS.  xii.97  we  find  mention  of  the  disease  upacit  in  juxtaposition 
with  haldsa,  arqaSy  etc.  I  make  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  disease 
with  its  name  altered  by  a  popular  etymology,  which  is  probably  felt 
correctly  by  Mahldhara,  when  he  glosses  thus :  upa^nnvanti  garirath  tmr- 
dhayantl  ^ty  upacitaJj^  *  (they  are  called)  upacit^  because  they  cover  over 
the  body  and  cause  it  to  swell.* 

Returning  now  to  the  hymn  AV.  vi.25,  in  which  the  apacit  are  men- 
tioned incidentally,  we  find  that  the  translators  have  failed  to  define 
its  purpose  sufficiently.  Kuhn,  KZ.  xiii.128,  treats  the  hymn  under  the 
head  of  '  Sieben  und  siebzigerlei  krankheit ;'  he  compares  it  with  Ger- 
manic formulas  directed  against  fever  and  other  diseases,  which  are 
often  described  as  being  of  seventy-seven  varieties.  Florenz,  in  Bezz. 
Beitraege  xii.281,  does  not  feel  quite  certain  that  the  charm  is  directed 
against  disease  at  all,  but  thinks  it  possible  that  some  febrile  disease, 
accompanied  by  eruptions,  is  in  question.  There  is  however  no  indica- 
tion, either  in  the  hymn  or  in  its  ritual,  of  the  presence  of  fever  in  con- 
nection with  the  disease.  The  hymn  simply  states  that  the  fifty-five 
which  are  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  seventy-seven  which  are 
upon  the  neck,  and  the  ninety-nine  which  are  upon  the  shoulders,  shall 
pass  away.  The  ritual  is  clearly  directed  against  a  disease  similar  to 
the  apacit,  a  kind  of  boil  or  tumor.     Kau(^.  30.14  fg.  is  as  follows  : 

14.  paiica  ca  yd  iti  paUca  paficdqatam  paraquparmm  kd^thdir  ddipa- 
yati.  '  With  AV.  vi.*25  he  kindles  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood  fifty-five 
palfi^a-leaves,  which  have  the  form  of  an  axe.' 

15.  kajydle pragi'taih  (Dar.  j^f^iarasam)  kd^^hend  'limpati.  'The  sap 
of  the  leaves  which  has  boiled  forth  from  the  leaves  he  smears  upon  the 
tumor.' 

16.  Continues  with  the  same  process  which  figures  prominently  in 
the  treatment  of  the  apacit,  the  smearing  with  the  fiuid  from  a  shell 
etc.  as  descril)ed  above. 

Neither  the  siitras  nor  Darila  however  report  anything  directly  about 
the  symptoms  or  the  name  of  the  disease.  I  believe  liowever  that  a 
part  of  the  deficiency  can  be  supplied  from  the  (Jastras.  Wise,  ibid.  p. 
316,  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Tumors  of  the  neck  (Manskunder), 
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'*I8  a  variety  of  the  Gandamftlft  or  scrofulous  swellings.  They  are 
hard  and  large,  and  when  they  suppurate  they  should  be  opened.  After 
which  the  cavity  is  to  be  cleaned  with  astringent  washes.*' 

The  suggestion  that '  inanskunder '  veils  the  words  mdnyd  and  skdn- 
dhyd  contained  in  this  hymn  will  scarcely  fail  to  gain  assent.  It  would 
seem  perhaps  too  that  we  must  supply  with  the  words  mdnyd,  grdivyd, 
akdndhyd  some  word  having  the  meaning  of  *  tumor  *  or  the  like,  not 
'  sinews '  or  ^  muscles/  as  the  previous  translations  have  done.  To  such 
a  construction  points  also  the  statement  of  the  Anukrama^i,  paflca  ca 
yd  iti  niantroktamanydvindganadevatyam. 

The  word  vdkd  in  the  refrain,  vdkd  apacitdm  iva,  is  translated  by 
Kuhn  as  '  swarms  (of  apacit)" ;  by  the  Pet.  Lexicons  and  Florenz,  as 
'  buzzing.'  With  the  change  of  attitude  towards  the  hymn  which  is 
here  recommended^  neither  of  these  translations  is  acceptable.  As  it 
seems  impossible  to  retain  the  word,  we  may  perhaps  resort  to  an 
emendation  based  upon  the  well-known  confusion  in  the  MSS.  of  t«  and 
p :  we  read  pdkd  apacitdm  iva  '  may  they  (the  tumors)  pass  away  like 
the  pustules  of  the  apacit/  The  implication  would  then  be  that  the 
tumors  in  question  are  'hard  and  large'  (Wise  ibid.),  and  that  the 
apeunt  are  more  easily  brought  to  the  point  of  breaking  open. 

3.  On  the  so-called  fire-ordeal  hymn,  Atharva-Veda  ii.l2  ;  by 
Prof.  Bloorafield. 

This  hjrmn  has  been  invested  in  the  past  with  quite  unusual  interest, 
because  it  has  been  translated  no  less  than  five  times,  aside  from  many 
chance  references  to  it,  and  because  it  has  been  considered  very  gener- 
ally as  an  incantation  accompanying  a  tire  ordeal,  pronounced  by  the 
person  undergoing  the  ordeal  against  his  accusers.  It  was,  moreover, 
thus  rendered  prominent  as  containing  the  earliest  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  ordeals  m  general,  and  furthermore  the  only  distinct  allu- 
sion to  ordeals  in  the  Vedic  Samhitas. 

So  far  as  the  existence  in  the  Vedic  period  of  the  fire-ordeal  in  a  ger- 
minal form  at  least  is  concerned,  we  have  the  distinct  report  of  the 
PaficavinQa-brahma^a  (xiv.6.6).  Two  brahmans  of  the  race  of  Ka^va, 
Vatsa  and  Medhatithi  by  name,  are  disputing,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
dispute  Medhatithi  accuses  Vatsa  of  not  being  a  brahman,  his  mother 
having  been  a  gudra-woman.  Vatsa  proposes  an  ordeal  of  fire  to  decide 
which  one  of  them  be  the  one  more  versed  in  brahmanical  knowledge. 
Vatsa  entered  the  fire  singing  the  Vdtsa  adman,  i.e.  a  saman-song  of  his 
own  composition,  and  not  a  hair  on  his  head  was  burned  {tasya  na  loma 
candu^'^at).  This,  and  a  passage  in  the  Chandogya-Upani^ad  (6.16) 
in  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  thief  is  determined  by  let- 
ting him  carry  in  his  hands  a  red-hot  axe,  are  genuine  Vedic  (in  the 
wider  sense)  instances  of  the  existence  of  ordeals  in  general,  and  fire- 
ordeals  in  particular.  The  later  law  books  furthermore  are  quite  ex- 
plicit in  their  treatment  of  various  other  ordeals— they  recognize  nine 
altogether— such  as  licking  a  red-hot  plough-share,  getting  a  metal 
coin  from  a  kettle  of  hot  melted  butter,  immersion  into  water,  adminis- 
tering of  poison,  etc. 
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Standing  upon  such  ground,  the  supposition  that  a  Vedic  hymn  might 
be  found  which  accompanied  this  religious  and  judicial  act  was  very- 
natural.    It  was  accordingly  made  for  this  hymn,  first  by  Emil  Schla- 
gintweit  in  an  address  before  the  Royal  Ba'rarian  Academy  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  170th  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  in  March,  1866,  entitled 
*  Die  Gk)ttesurtheile  der  Indier.'    In  1873  Albrecht  Weber  translated  the 
hymn  a  second  time  in  his  Indische  Studien.  xiii.p.l64  fg.,  supporting  in 
all  essentials  Schlagintweit's  view.     Later  Zimmer,  Altindisches  Leben 
p.  184,   and    Ludwig,  Rig- Veda    iii.p.445,  also  gave  in  their  adhesion 
to  this  interpretation.    Still  more  recently  Kaegi  in  his  excellent  treat- 
ise entitled  Alter  und  Herkunf  t  des  germanischen  Gottesurtheils  (Fest- 
schrift zur  BegrGssung  der  xxxix.  Versammlung  deutscher  Philologen 
und  Schulmanner  in  Ztlrich ;  September.  1887)  p.  51,  has  characterized 
the  eighth  verse  of  the  same  hymn  as  an  utterance  spoken  over  one 
about  to  pass  through  a  fire-ordeal.     Against  this  authority  there  has 
been  but  one  dissenting  voice.    J.  Grill,  a  disciple  of  Roth,  has  trans- 
lated the  hymn  in  his  'Hundert  Lieder  des  Atharva-Veda*  p.l6,  and 
cautiously  places  it,  along  with  a  number  of  other  h3rmns,  under  the 
heading  *  Feinde ;'  i.e.  he  supposes  it  to  be  directed  against  enemies.     In 
his  notes  he   expresses  himself  as  not  altogether  convinced  that  the 
view  of  his  predecessors  is  incorrect,  but  he  cites  an  oral  statement  of 
Prof.  Roth  to  the  effect  that  he  finds  himself  unable  to  detect  anything 
pertaining  to  a  fire-ordeal  in  the  hymn. 

I  believe  that  the  character  of  this  hymn  can  be  settled  definitely  by 
considering  its  treatment  in  the  Kaugika,  which  a  literal  unprejudiced 
translation  of  the  hymn  itself  will  exhfbit  as  perfectly  intelligent ;  in 
all  probability  the  ritual  application  and  the  diaskeuasis,  which  united 
the  somewhat  variegated  materials  of  which  the  hymn  consists,  sprung 
up  at  the  same  time  and  as  the  result  (»f  the  same  ideas  and  needs.  It 
is  a  fierce  imprecation  against  an  enemy  who  is  thwarting  some  pious 
work  with  unholy  practices.  Accordingly  it  is  treated  in  the  sixth  book 
of  that  treatise,  which  professes  in  its  opening  sutra  that  it  is  devoted 
to  abhiccira,  witchcraft  and  incantation.  In  such  practices  our  hymn 
must  have  held  a  very  prominent  position,  as  it  has  a  special  and  very 
significant  name,  which  is  the  privilege  of  only  a  few  favored  and 
commonly  employed  hymns.  It,  is  called  (Kauy.47,12)  bharadvaja- 
pravraska  '  the  hewer  or  cleaver  of  Bharadvaja '  (who  is  the  author  :  cf. 
ii.12.3).  Tlie  passage  in  question  is  a  paribha§a-sutra  introductory  to 
the  sixth  book,  and  reads  as  follows:  bharadvdjaprat^raskend  ''ugirasaTii 
darujtaTii  vi'^cati.  Darila  glosses :  dydvCipYthwt  urv  ayitariksam  iti 
suktam  bharadvtija(pra)L^raskam  bharadvdjasampratyaydrthain.  A 
literal  translation  of  the  sutra  is  :  '  With  the  cleaver  of  Bharadvaja 
(i.e.  with  the  hymn  AV.ii.l2)  he  cuts  a  staff  for  practices  pertaining  to 
witchcraft.'  The  real  value  of  the  passage  is  as  follows  :  *  When  in  the 
course  of  rites  described  in  the  following  book  (the  sixth,  devoted  to 
abhicdra)  a  staff  for  witchcraft '  is  needed,  then  this  staff  is  to  be  cut 

*  My  authority  for  translating  dngirasa  rather  freely  by  *  pertaining  to  witch- 
craft' is  KriU9.47.2  (also  a  paribhasd-sQtra  of  the  sixth  book):  daJcsifyiiak  samb?id' 
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with  the  hymn  called  the  '  cleaver  of  Bharadvaja/  i.  e.  ii.l2.  Cf.  espe- 
cially verse  2nd  :  vfgcAmi  tdrh  kuli^ene  'va  vfk^djh  yd  asmdkam  mdna 
iddih  hindsti  '  I  cut  him  who  interferes  with  this  our  plan,  as  one  cuts 
a  tree  with  an  axe.*  A  staff  so  procured  is  then  employed  variously  in 
Kaug.  47.14,1648  ;  48.22.  In  47.16  the  function  of  this  staff  is  sketched 
clearly  as  follows :  vajro  'si  sapatnahd  tvayd  'dya  vftrarh  sdk^ya  .  .  . 
iti  dan^am  ddatte,  the  person  about  to  practice  with  such  a  staff  takes 
it  up  with  the  verse  :  '  Thou  art  a  thunderbolt,  a  slayer  of  rivals,  with 
thee  may  I  to-day  overcome  an  enemy,  etc.'  In  47.18  the  staff  is  em- 
ployed actively  in  connection  with  the  dire  imprecation  AV.  vi.l84: 
ayaih  vajra  iti  bdhyato  dantfam  urdhvam  avagagrarh  tisfbhir  anvfcarh 
nihanti,  reciting  the  hymn  AV.  vi.l34  (*  May  this  thunderbolt  satiate 
itself  in  ftam  ;  may  it  overthrow  the  empire  and  destroy  the  life  of  this 
one.  May  it  break  necks  and  crush  skulls,  as  the  Lord  of  might  (Indra) 
crushed  [the  neck  and  skull]  of  Vftra,  etc.)  he  stands  outside  holding 
the  staff  high  in  the  air,  the  point  downward,  and  strikes  it  into  (the 
ground)  three  times,  once  after  each  verse  of  the  hymn.' 

Equally  clear  is  the  direct  ritual  application  of  the  hymn.  It  is  rubri- 
cated in  Kaug.  47.25  fg. 

25.  dydvdpYthim  urv  iti  paragupcUdgena  dak^nd  dhdvatafy  padath 
vfgcati. 

Dar.  paraQufy  kuthdrafy  paldgaih  kuthdramukharh  dak^itfuydrh  digi 
dhdvataJf.  dve^asya  padam  padUisthdnath  chinatti. 

*  One  cuts  the  foot  (i.  e.  breaks  the  foot-support)  of  his  enemy,  as  he 
runs  in  a  southerly  direction,  with  the  blade  of  an  axe,  while  reciting 
the  hymn  ii.l2.* 

26.  anvak  tris  tiryak  trih. 

Dar.  chedanavidhim  dha:  anupadarekhdbhifi  (Cod.  anvupa-)  .  .  . 
trify  pfthutvena  tribhih  (.'). 

*  He  cuts  three  (lines)  along  (the  course  of  the  running  enemy)  and 
three  (lines)  across  (the  same).' 

27.  akpiayd  (thus  emended  :  two  MS8.  ak^naydrri ;  five  others  ayak^- 
liaydrh)  savisthdpya, 

Dar.  ak^ndli  ko7iah  koiie  na  samdpanarh  korya  dvitvd  (!  for  kone 
chittvd?)  dvayo  rekhayoly  kriyd  pratirekhaih  (Cod.  -resam)  suktdvYttH},, 
8ai)isthdpye  Hi  vacanaiii  prativragcanagrahaTiam  md  hhut. 

Further  on,  sutra  28  and  29  describe  a  method  of  testing  the  efficacy 
of  this  hostile  practice  : 

28.  dvraskdnydngun  ^  paldgam  (var.  paldga)  upanahya  hhra^fre  (var. 
bhra^te)  *  bhyasyati  (var.  nyasyati). 


ram  dharaty  dngirasam,  '  utensils  for  the  practice  of  witchcraft  are  brought  od 
from  a  southerly  direction.'  Dfirila's  gloss  is:  ghoradravydndm  uharanam  vidha- 
ndt.  Cf.  also  the  three  names  of  one  of  the  five  so-called  kalpas  of  the  Atharva- 
Veda:  dUgirasa-kcUpa^  dbhicdra-kalpa,  or  vidhdna-kalpa  (J.  A.  0.  S.  xi.378).  In 
the  ritual  of  the  Atharvan  the  word  diigirasa  generally  means  '  pertaining  to 
witchcraft.'  Cf.  also  Rig-vidhana  iv.6.4. 
'  Four  MSS.  dffraskdnpdniiln ;  one  -pdffkn^ 
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Dar.  vi'gcita  adanydtigHyi  (!  for  ur^itddanyd'?)  gfhitvd  badhakapar^ 
bctddhvd  (Cod.  vadhvd)  bhra^te  (!)  lokaprcuiddhe  k^ipati, 

*  He  ties  shoots  (of  grass?)  which  have  grown  upon  places  where  other 
grass  has  been  torn  off  (?)  into  a  leaf  of  the  pala^a-tree,  and  throws  it 
into  a  frying-pan/ 

29.  aphotatsu  atjiai,.^ 

Dar.  qabda  ah^u^  mfto  dve^ya  itijUeyam. 

'If  the  shoots  sizzle  (in  the  pan)  then  (the  enemy)  has  been  over- 
thrown.' 

The  sutra  then  proceeds  to  prescribe  still  more  elaborate  and  potent 
charms  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  enemy  down.  But  these  do  not 
cast  any  additional  light  upon  the  hymn. 

In  considering  the  hymn  itself  the  first  verse  may  be  left  aside  for  the 
present,  as  it  is  peculiarly  the  one  upon  which  the  explanation  as  a  fire 
ordeal  has  sprung  up.  The  translation  of  the  remaining  verses  is  as 
follows  : 

2.  '  Hear  this,  O  ye  revered  gods !  Bharadv&ja  sings  praises  to  you 
for  me.  May  he  who  injures  this  our  plan  be  bound  in  fetters  and 
joined  to  misfortune.' 

Schlagintweit  translates  the  pada  yd  asmdkam  mdna  iddih  hindsti 
by  *der  disen  (unsem)  geist  beschadigt  (d.  i.  schwur  bezweifelt)/  a 
translation  and  exposition  absolutely  arbitrary.  Weber  :  '  Wer  diesen 
meinen  sinn  besch&digt,  d.  i.  meinen  schwur  antastet,  mein  wort  be- 
zweifelt.'    Ludwig  :  *  der  disen  meinen  sinn  anklagt  (verlfiumdet).' 

B.  '  Hear,  O  soma-drinking  Indra,  what  with  eager  heart  I  clamor  for. 
I  cleave,  as  one  cleaves  a  tree  with  an  axe,  him  who  injures  this  oar 
plan. 

4.  '  With  the  aid  of  thrice  eighty  saman-singers,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Adityas,  Vasus,  and  Angirases— may  the  bliss  of  the  (departed)  fathers 
refresh  uh — do  I  seize  this  one  with  fateful  grasp.' 

Schlagintweit  supplies  *  firebrand '  in  the  last  pada,  and  trans- 
lates :  '  nehme  ich  jenen  (feuerbrand)  an  niich  mit  gottlicher  inbrunst.' 
Welx*r,  in  still  more  direct  adherence  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  fire- 
ordeal, •supplies  'gliihendes  beil'  with  amum^  and  translates  *mit  gott- 
licher  glutli  nehme  ich  diesen  an  micli.'  Ludwig :  '  jenen  (den  ver- 
hiumder)  erfasse  ich  mit  der  gottlichen  glut.'  Zimraer :  '  halte  ich 
jenen  (V  feuerbrand  ?  axt)  mit  gottlichem  griflf.'  Grill  :  *  mit  gottlich 
machtiKem  griff  erf  ass  ich  diesen.' 

5.  *  Heaven  and  earth  kindle  after  me,  may  all  gods  assist  me.  O  ye 
Angirases,  O  ye  fathers  delighting  in  soma,  may  he  who  does  harm 
enter  into  misfortune. 

6.  '  O  ye  Maruts,  he  who  despises  us,  he  who  abuses  the  holy  work 
that  is  being  done  (by  us),  may  iour)  zealous  dc^ds  l^e  destructive  for 
him,  may  the  heavens  burn  the  one  hostile  to  holy  acts.' 

Tlien  the  poet  takes  the  offensive  ;  the  metre  changes.  Tlie  passage 
is  unmistakably  employed  in  the  sense  claimed  for  the  preceding  verses 

*  So  two  MSS;  three  jT^/  oiie  *r^^/  one  arutah;  one  smftah. 
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by  the  diaskeuasts  of  the  Atharvan,  whatever  the  original  purpose  of 
its  composition  may  have  been. 

7.  *I  cut  with  my  prayer  your  sevenfold  breaths,  your  eightfold 
marrow  ;  go  to  the  seat  of  Tama,  fitly  prepared  with  Agni  as  guide. 

8.  *  I  set  your  foot-step  upon  the  kindled  tire.  May  Agni  surround 
your  body,  may  your  voice  go  to  the  spirits.  * 

Schlagintweit  translates  padas  8  and  4,  doing  violence  to  the  sense  by 
supplying  two  conjunctions  not  in  the  text,  *  (entweder)  soil  das  feuer 
in  deinen  leib  einkehren,  (oder)  deine  rede  gehe  zu  lebeu.'  The  sense  he 
imagines  to  be :  *  If  the  word  of  the  accuser  is  true,  then  he  shall 
remain  unharmed  ;  if  not,  he  shall  be  injured  by  fire.*  Essentially  in 
.  the  same  spirit  are  Weber's,  Zimmer's,  and  Kaegi's  renderings  ;  while 
Ludwig,  though  he  regards  the  hymn  as  a  fireordeal,  translates :  '  Agni 
umhtille  deinen  leib,  selbst  die  stimme  geh.' 

In  an  essay  entitled  Seven  hymns  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  American 
Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  vii.p.476  (p.  11  of  the  reprint),  1  have  previ- 
ously expressed  my  conviction  that  the  last  two  verses  of  this  hymn  are 
verses  adapted  for  this  imprecation  from  the  funeral  ritual.  Grill  had 
previously  expressed  the  same  view  on  p.  50  of  the  work  cited  above, 
and  this  view  is  supported  by  certain  other  instances  quoted  in  my  arti- 
cle, in  which  the  secondary  employment  of  verses  belonging  to  the 
burial  service  may  be  assumed  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

The  first  verse  is  to  be  translated  as  follows :  *  Heaven  and  earth  and 
the  broad  mid  air,  the  goddess  of  the  field  and  the  wonderful  (Vi^^u), 
far-stepping  one  ;  the  broad  mid-air,  guarded  by  the  wind :  may  these  be 
inflamed  when  I  am  inflamed  (with  fury.)' 

Schlagintweit :  *  May  these  be  burned  here,  if  I  am  burned.'  So  also 
Weber,  Ludwig,* and  Zimmer.  Grill  correctly  :  *  Die  soUen  glQlien  wenn 
mich  Glut  verzehret.'  The  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  and  the  misin- 
terpreted fourth  pada  are  really  the  sole  cause  of  the  hypothesis  of  a 
fire  ordeal.  The  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  is  in  western  minds 
strongly  associated  with  asseverations  of  innocence.  A  similar  con- 
struction of  it  for  India  is  clearly  unwarranted :  at  least  this  is  certainly 
true  so  far  as  this  hymn  is  concerned. 

We  must  finally  not  ignore  the  negative  evidence  of  the  E^u^ika  so 
far  as  ordeals  in  general  are  concerned.  Though  the  book  is  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  encyclopaedia  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
India  which  we  possess,  there  appears  in  #t,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
instance  of  an  ordeal.  There  is  mention  however  of  a  prdyaQcitta- 
ceremony,  which  is  performed  for  a  person  over  whom  aA  accusation 
or  evil  reports  are  pending.    The  passage  is  K&ug.  46.1-8 : 

1.  utd  *mjidsui,  qivos  ta  ity  ahhydiehydtdya  prayaccJiati.  D&rila : 
prati^iddhakarmcUMrtTivend  'bhigastaJf,  dbhydhhydtdl^  taamdi  man- 
th&udandu  (?Cod.  manthandu)  prdyacchaH  prdyagcittafh  *with  AV. 
v.1.7  and  vii.4d.l  (etc.)  one  gives  (a  stirred  drink  and  a  porridge?)  to 
the  person  accused  (of  the  performance  of  forbidden  deed),  as  a  propitia- 
tory act.' 

2.  dru^ha^giro  rajfvd  badhndti  '  one  ties  the  head  of  an  axe  with 
a  rope  (to  the  accused  person).' 
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8.  pfaMrapam|NiM^tfoIoft<<^^*^t^^  Dfirila:  drug^lHi^mi^aeulrpa^ 
pdlAqaif^  (!)  praeiddha}^^  aya^  Jkfnmlo^m»  tdmratfe  hirai^yal^  euvan$am 

eUbhffdS^  drvghaifafira  iva  krM  badhndH^  abhydkhffdtaprdyofeUtaih 

. '  (that  Ib)  the  ima^  of  an  aze  prepared  out  of  palAga-woodt  iron,  oofK 

per,  or  gold  is  tied  to  the  aociued,  as  a  propitiatory  act' 

The  entire  perf ormanoe  seems  to  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 

reestablishing  a  soiled  reputation.    The  amulet  in  the  form  of  the  head 

of  an  axe  is  perhaps  intended  to  symbolise  the  act  of  cutting  away  or 

warding  off  the  eril  reports  circulating  about  the  person. 

4.  Notes  on  Part  IV.  of  Schroder's  edition  of  the  M&itrayaal- 
Samhita,  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  New  Haven;  presented  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

It  was  one  of  the  notable  matters  connected  with  the  bringing  to 
light  of  the  Mfiitr&ya9f-Saihhit&  that  there  was  f oxmd  in  it,  for  the  first 
(and  only)  time  in  the  whole  Sanskrit  literature,  forms  of  the  root 
stigh-^tk  root  catalogued  by  the  Hindu  granmiarians,  and  voudied  for 
as  genuine  by  corresponding  words  in  the  other  languages  of  the  family. 
In  the  concluding  part  (1886)  of  Schrdder's  extremely  valuable  and 
scholarly  edition  of  this  treatise,  he  thinks  to  find,  yet  another  of  the 
missing  thousand  or  more  of  Hindu  r6ots,  in  the  following  passage  (iv. 
1.9;  p.ld,1.8if.):  tivdidevA$tdfhnd^vindanifdsmin  yqjMeyakriMm 
drkfydmahdiH:  ed *gnir abratM ahdfli vcu tdfhjafULyifydmi fdemin 
ffO^Meya  hrOrdm  Arkfffddhvd  iff ;  in  the  two  verbs  here  he  sees  the 
root  fkf,  to  which  the  value  *  harm '  is  given  in  the  root-lists.    It  woi^d 
seem  hardly  necessary  to  call  in  such  a  root,  with  a  sense  so  little 
adapted  to  the  connection  ;  the  forms  in  question  might  be  forced  out 
of  one  of  the  familiar  roots  fc  or  arc^  fg,  or  r^.    But  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  text  needs  only  a  very  slight  amendment  to  3rield  a  far  more  accept- 
able meaning.    By  supplying  in  each  case  a  missing  anu^rdra-dot,  we 
get  krurdifi  mdrk^-,  or  future  forms  of  the  root  mfj,  middle  voice ;  and 
the  passage  means  :  ^The  gods  did  not  find  one  **  on  whom,'*  as  they 
said,  "we  shall  wipe  off  the  cruelty  of  the  sacrifice/'    Agni  said:  "I 
will  produce  for  you  one  on  whom  ye  sliall  wipe  off  the  cruelty  of  the 
sacrifice ;"  *  and  he  goes  on  to  produce  successively  Ekata,  Dvita,  and 
Trita.    The  legend  is  not  distinctly  followed  out  in  the  passage  here  ; 
but  a  verse  of  the  Atharva-Veda  (vi.  118.1)  says:  triU  devd  amfjatdi 
*tdd  4nalf,  *  the  gods  wiped  off  that  guilt  on  Trita ';  and  the  analogy 
between  the  two  passages  establishes  beyond  question  the  readings 
mdrk^dmahe,  mdrk^ddhve  in  the  former  (futures  of  this  form  from 
i^mfj  occur  also  elsewhere),  and  guides  us  in  the  understanding  of  the 
sequel  of  the  paragraph. 

The  text  of  the  M&itrfiya^I  in  this  book  especially  is  in  a  rather  un- 
satisfactory condition,  needing  to  be  bettered  at  many  points  :  as  is  tes- 
tified by  the  considerable  list  of  corrections  and  conjectural  emenda- 
tions (some  of  them  venturesome)  furnished  (partly  by  Roth)  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.    A  few  more  may  be  here  suggested. 

At  87. 1  (for  convenience,  references  are  made  to  page  and  line),  the 
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imperfect  anudyanta  is  not  to  be  tolerated ;  no  Br&hmai^a  would  co- 
ordinate it  with  the  preceding  aorist  ddhuk^ata :  read  instead  anutsata, 
which  is  even  rather  nearer  to  what  the  MSS.  give.  So  at  101.2,  in  the 
apodosis  of  a  sentence  having  an  optative  in  its  protasis,  we  must  abso- 
lutely have  the  optative  ricyeta :  there  is  no  exception  in  the  older  lan- 
guage to  the  rule  that  the  mode,  whether  optative  or  subjunctive  or 
conditional,  is  the  same  in  both  members  of  suph  a  sentence.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  in  this  passage  ricyate  is  a  misprint  for  ricyeta.  In  a  like  case 
at  89.8,  abhipadyata  is  doubtless  a  misprint  for  -dyeta.  At  28.3,  we  must 
amend  satydd  to  aa^y&d :  *  but  he  should  keep  awake  till  sunrise ;  if  he 
nhovld  fall  asleep^  he  would  meet  with  mishap/  The  reading  of  x>art 
of  the  MSS.,  to  be  sure,  given  in  the  margin,  would  suggest  the  equiva- 
lent svapydd  instead  of  aasydd ;  perhaps  this  was  also  Roth's  emenda- 
tion, misprinted  as  avapndd  in  the  errata.  At  138.6,  ardtayam  must  be 
made  ardtsam,  aorist,  as  one  of  the  MSS.  reads.  At  136.5,  bruvdma  is 
no  form  ;  read  bravdma  (with  parf  of  the  MSS. ) :  though  bruydma  would 
suit  the  contex  still  better.  At  122.10,  prddur  is  inadmissible ;  prd  dur 
would  answer  grammatically ;  but  the  sense  seems  rather  to  call  for 
pdrd  dur.  At  3.11,  mdr§an  should  doul^tless  be  md  ri^an :  compare 
such  passages  as  AY.  ii.  6.2 ;  confusions  of  f  with  ri  etc.  are,  as  every 
one  knows,  common  and  persistent  in  the  MSS.  So  for  hfydte  at  115.15, 
which  is  no  form,  hriydte  should  of  course  be  read ;  nor  can  it  be  ques- 
tioned that  at  185.2  we  ought  to  have  hraddm  instead  of  hfddm.  For 
the  impossible  aurdmndm,  at  101.2,  we  must  read,  with  TB.  in  the  cor- 
responding passage  (ii.  6.11'^),  sutrdmdnam.  So  at  77.3,  adhf^uvat  is 
no  form ;  read  adhf^uvantj  *  they  did  not  venture  to  fall  upon  him  * 
(the  alteration  of  tdrh  nd  to  tdn  nd  in  the  errata  is  a  mistake).  And  a 
little  above,  at  77.1,  ny  dkdmayaia  should  be  changed  to  -yanta.  At 
31.7,  t^na  is  to  be  divided  and  accented  t4  nd;  and  at  27.4  and  29.14, 
ndme  is  rather  nd  me  (cf.  Apast.  xiii.  7.13  ;  where,  instead  of  the  anom- 
alous dambhi^ar,  we  have  the  equally  strange  damhhi^ag).  At  36.15, 
the  sequel  plainly  shows  that  srdvatd  bhttim  should  be  srdvatd  ^bhutim. 
At  44.1,  it  was  wrong  to  change  samuhya  of  the  MSS.  into  sam^hya, 
since  -uhya  is  repeatedly  met  with  as  gerund  of  \/uh.  There  can  be 
little  question  that  at  80.4,7  the  true  reading  is  dujld  and  didtf  instead 
of  ddi(fd  and  ddi(ft.  At  112.11,  read  4ti  for  iti.  At  49.14,  the  reading 
ast  rdjd  punydfy  seems  impossible ;  the  MSS.  authority  favors  rather 
daid  for  ast;  and  this  might  pass.  At  22.9,  the  double  punctuation 
mark  after  juhuydt  breaks  the  sense.  At  2.6,  pretvartyd  cannot  be 
right ;  if  not  pr^tvari  simply,  it  may  be  pritvari  vd  (for  valj).  At  97.18, 
must  we  not  emend  to  mithundih  vd  agnig  ca  pdtni  ca  t  and,  at  25.16, 
vdsu  for  vdsurf  At  23.12  tvaddni  is,  of  course,  a  misprint  for  tvaddniih  : 
it  is  very  curious  to  find  tvaddnim  .  .  .  tvaddnim  unaccented,  as  tvat .  .  . 
tt)at  would  be.  Other  misprints  are  randhdyamdna  for  "mdna  (57.8) ; 
'Tdjdndihs  for  -rdjdndm  (62.2) ;  dddydd  dtha  for  dddyddd  Hha  (85.2) ; 
dogdhavydm  for  dogdhavydm  (5.5) ;  tdtvd  for  tatvd  (6.1) ;  hrito  for  hrltd 
(27.12;  cf.  hntd  in  1.  16);  caturthd  for  cafurf^  (101.12:  second  time): 
meta'vydfy  for  meta'vyd^i.  (106.7);  t^a  for  f^e  (107.11);  svaJjf.  for  svdfy 
82 
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(109.1) ;  aaihaAdyamdndya  for  -addydm'  (180.4).    Finally,  the  rules  as  to 
the  accent  of  verbs  are  in  general  so  well  and  consistently  follow^ed  that 
we  are  justified  in  removing  by  emendation  the  occasional  violations  of 
them  that  appear.    Thus,  we  may  venture  to  read  visfjante  for  visfjdnte 
at  8.5,  6 ;  fffe  for  itfe  at  25.14 ;  hJiavanti  for  bhdvanti  at  82.1 ;  ,antipana' 
matt  for  dnupanamati  ib. ;  abhavat  for  dbhatyat  at  35.9 ;  hfiavcUi  for 
bhdvati  at  46.14 ;  ahhi  §iflcati  for  abhi§iflcdti  at  58.17  ;  nirdvadayate  for 
niravaddyate  at  54.9 ;  Igdte  for  igdte  at  64.16 ;  pratiti^thanti  for  prdti 
ti^thanti  at  78.10  ;  mathyate  for  mathydte  at  81.10 ;  gjrhtfAti  for  fffh^ti 
at  84.8 ;  fcMt  for  jrchet  at  87.19  ;  ay  at  for  aydt  at  98.5  ;  bhdnti  for  b/idn^t 
at  96.16 ;  dstdm  for  dstdm  at  106.8  ;   gamayati  for  gamdyati  at  114.18. 
In  some  of  tliese  cases,  an  error  of  the  press  is  by  no  means  unlikely. 

5.  An  explanation;    by  Prof.  Edward  W.  Hopkins,  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  Penn. 

In  regard  to  a  note  on  p.  1  of  the  last  Proceedings,*  in  which  Mr.  Hop- 
kins suggested  that  Prof.  Btlhler  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  name  of 
Dr.  Burnell  in  connection  with  his  argument  on  the  date  of  the  early 
commentators  of  Manu,  the  following  explanation  of  the  facts  was  pre- 
sented: '  I  have  received  a  note  from  Professor  Btlhler,  explaining  that 
his  statement  as  to  not  having  read  the  Translation  of  Burnell  was  mis- 
interpreted by  me  so  as  to  exclude  BumelFs  Introduction  to  the  Trans- 
lation, and  I  therefore  gladly  admit  that  Prof.  Bflhler,  having  no  knowl- 
edge of  Bumell's  use  of  the  argument  based  on  purve,  etc.,  was  fully 
entitled  to  present  it  as  his  own." 

6.  On  Proverb-literature ;  by  Prof .  Hopkins. 

Three  Sanskrit  proverbs  were  quoted  as  of  possible  interest  to  those 
engaged  on  the  general  literature  of  proverbs.  The  first  was  the  Epic 
version  (MBh.  vii.  11.50-51)  of  our  'Man  proposes,  Ood  disposes/  and 
runs  as  follows  : 

anyathd  cintitd  hy  arthd  nardia  tdta  manasvibhih 
anyathdiva  prapadyante  ddivdd  iti  matir  mama. 

'  Wise  men  plan  afifairs  in  one  way.  but  they  are  disposed  of  by  the 
power  divine  in  quite  another  way.'    Similarly,  Hitopadega  ii.l2  or  13. 

karotu  ndma  nitijUo  vyavasdyam  itas  tatah 

phalam  punas  tad  evdsya  yad  x^dher  manam  sthitam. 

Our  'Golden  Rule'  finds  its  negative  equivalent  in  the  words  (MBh. 
v. 39. 72-3) : 

na  tat  para sy a  samdadhydt  pratikfdam  yad  dtmanah 
Hafngrahendiifa  dharmah  sydt  {kdmdd  anyah  pravartate). 

'  To  express  the  whole  law  in  one  word:  do  not  do  to  another  what  is 
unpleasing  to  thyself.' 


Page  1  of  Proceodinps  for  May,  1887,  =  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  cc. 
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Another  version  (Paficatantra,  iii.108  or  104)  slightly  differs :  'Hear 
the  whole  essence  of  the  law  :  do  not  practice  on  others  what  is  unpleas- 
ing  to  thyself'  (dtmancLt}.  pratikiUdni  pare^dih  na  samdcaret).  See 
Bdhtlingk's  IndUche  SprOche*,  no's  8258  and  6579. 

The  most  interesting  case  of  accidental  similarity  was  found  in  the 
Sanskrit  almost  verbal  equivalent  of  the  Greek  proverb  given  by  the 
Scholiast  to  Antig.  620,  and  which  (Veil.  Paterc.  ii.ll8,  Publ.  Syr.  490; 
cf.  Frg.  Lykurg.  adv.  Leok.  §92)  ultimately  reaches  us  in  the  familiar 
Qiw8  deus  perdere  vult  dementat  prius.  The  Scholiast's  version  is  more 
elaborate : 

brav  (T  6  daifiuv  avSpi  iroptrbvy  Kcucd 
rdv  vovv  iphi^  wpurov  (^  pov^^erai), 
Cf.  MBh.  ii.81.8 : 

yasmdi  devdf^  prayacchanti  puru^dya  pardbhavam 
huddhifh  iasydpakar^anti  (so  ^vdctndni  pagycUi), 

Greek :  *  When  the  divinity  prepares  evil  for  any  man,  he  is  wont 
(aor.)  to  injure  first  the  understanding  of  him  (against  whom  he  plots).' 
Sanskrit :  '  If  the  divinities  prepare  destruction  for  any  man,  they  are 
wont  (pres.)  to  remove  the  mind  of  him  (and  he  beholds  things  inverted, 
thinks  crookedly).' 

The  correspondence  in  sense,  arrangement,  and  word  was  shown  ; 
and,  as  exhibiting  the  meaning  of  the  last  clause  in  the  Sanskrit  ver- 
sion, another  version  in  Sanskrit  (MBh.  vi.98.17)  was  quoted.  (Bhi^ma 
is  speaking  to  Duryodhana.) 

mumur^r  hi  narafy  aarvdn  vfk^dn  pagyati  kdHcandn 
tathd  tvam  apt  (gdndkdre)  viparitdni  paqyasi. 

*A  man  who  is  about  to  die  thinks  every  tree  golden:  so  thou  too 
thinkest  crookedly  (art  about  to  perish).'  Evidently  proverbial,  as  the 
like  passages  in  Theognis  and  elsewhere  show  this  Kketvbv  Jhro^  to  have 
been  in  Greece. 

7.  Recovery  and  publication  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron  ;  by 
Prof.  A.  L.  Frothingham,  Jr.,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Tatian,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Justin,  on  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
Gnostics,  returned  to  Syria,  his  native  land,  about  166  A.  D.,  and 
there  wrote  a  Gospel-harmony  or  '^vayyk^tov  dia  reoodpov.  This  work, 
which  doubtless  supplied  a  much-felt  want,  soon  became  extremely 
popular  in  that  part  of  the  East,'coming  into  general  private  and  public 
use,  and  being  read  in  the  churches  in  place  of  the  Gk)spels  themselves. 
This  is  shown  in  a  well-known  passage  in  Theodoret,  who  reports  that 
he  had  confiscated  about  200  copies  of  it  in  his  diocese.  S.  Ephraem's 
commentary  on  the  Diatessaron  shows  that  its  popularity  had  lasted 
from  the  second  until  well  into  the  fourth  century.  The  learned 
Maronite,  Assemani,  who  did  so  much  for  the  formation  of  the  Oriental 
department  of  manuscripts  at  the  Vatican,  brought  back  from  Egypt, 
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early  in  the  last  century,  a  MS.  containing  the  Arabic  versicm  of  a 
Gospel  harmony  that  claimed  to  be  the  Diatessaron  ;  this  lay  unnoticed 
until  attention  was  called  to  it  about  four  years  ago  by  a  learned  Roman 
Orientalist,  Padre  Agostino  Ciasca,  especially  known  for  his  publica- 
tions of  Coptic  and  Tibetan  texts.  '  Doubts  were  expressed  in  Germany 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  work  for  two  reasons.  Tatian's  Diatessaron 
is  known  to  have  omitted  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  for  Gnostical  reasons, 
and  to  have  commenced  with  the  Gospel  of  John ;  now  the  Vatican 
Arabic  MS.  contained  the  genealogie^s,  and  commenced  not  with  John 
but  Matthew.  These  doubts  have,  however,  been  dissipated  by  the 
discovery  in  Egypt,  about  a  year  ago,  of  a  second  MS.,  now  in  Prof. 
Ciasca's  hands,  which,  while  otherwise  according  with  the  first  Vatican 
codex,  complies  with  the  conditions,  as  it  does  not  contain  the  geneal- 
ogies, and  gives  the  first  place  to  St.  John.  This  fact  and  the  various 
readings  show  that  these  two  manuscripts  were  copied,  both  at  nearly 
the  same  period,  XIV. -XV.  century,  in  Egypt,  from  different  originals: 
The  original  of  the  first  Vatican  codex  was  probably  later  and  had 
suffered  from  interpolations ;  that  of  the  former  had  better  preserved 
the  status  of  the  Diatessaron.  Professor  Ciasca  expects  to  publish  in 
Rome,  during  the  winter,  the  Arabic  text  with  a  Latin  translation,  and 
has  granted  me  the  privilege  of  issuing,  contemporaneously,  an  Ekiglish 
version. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  when  the  Syriac  original  of  the  Diatessaron 
was  lost.  Bar  Salibi  was  probably  familiar  with  it  in  the  XII.  century, 
but  Ebed-yeshu,  in  his  catalogue,  confounds  it  with  a  harmony  attributed 
to  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  and  Bar-  ebraia  evidently  spoke  of  it  on 
hearsay.  For  the  Latin  harmony  attributed  to  Tatian  by  Victor  of 
Capua,  a  writer  of  the  V.  century,  see  this  writer's  Prcefat.  ad  Anonymi 
Harvioniam  Evangelicam.  Onlj^  a  careful  comparison  can  prove  what 
it  is  most  probable  to  suppose — that  the  original  of  Victor  of  Capua's 
harmony  is  the  same  as  that  of  this  Arabic  version. 

8.  On  a  Syriac  manuscript  of  7'/ie  Order  of  Obstqute^y  with 
a  translated  extract  therefrom;  by  Prof.  I.  11.  Hall,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

This  MS.  is  on  paper,  in  original  binding  of  thick  boards  covered  with 
leather,  now  somewhat  dilapidated  ;  it  contains  148  leaves  (296  pages), 
written  in  beautiful  Nestorian,  pretty  well  rubricated  and  somewhat 
ornamented  here  and  there,  about  19  lines  to  the  page,  lines  running 
clear  across.  Size  of  written  page.  6x4^  inches  :  of  book,  9  x  7  x  2^.  The 
contents  may  be  ^iven  in  the  words  of  the  Colophon  :  *  Finished,  by  the 
help  of  our  Lord,  the  Order  of  Obsequies  of  Ei^ry  Sort,  Men.  Women. 
Youths,  and  all  ages  and  all  conditions — in  the  goodness  of  his  mercy. 
Yea  and  Amen.  Tliis  lK)ok  was  completed  and  brought  to  an  end  with 
exactness  in  the  vear  of  the  blessed  Greeks  2046,  on  the  5th  dav  of  the 
month  Ab.  on  the  4th  T\iesday  of  Summer  |  i.  e.  Tuesday,  5th  August, 
A.  D.  1735].  And  it  was  written  and  brought  to  an  end  in  the  blessed 
region  of  Targawar.  in  the  blessed  village  of  Darband  ...  by  Priest 
Warda,  son  of  the  late  Lazarus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mar  John,  bishop 
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of  Adorbigan.'  The  MS.  is  one  of  those  recently  acquired  by  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

'  In  the  name  of  Him  who  liveth  and  dieth  not,  we  write  the  Ritual 
of  Washing  the  Departed. 

'  First  they  set  the  face  of  him  who  has  departed  towards  the  East, 
and  when  they  are  about  to  wash  him  they  sign  him  between  the  eyes 
[idiomatic  for  *  on  his  forehead ']  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  And  next 
they  wash  his  head  and  his  face,  and  his  whole  neck  as  far  as  the  spine, 
according  to  the  redemptive  word  [this  refers  to  ritual  formulas  ex- 
plained in  other  parts  of  the  MS.].  And  next  they  wash  his  right  hand  as 
far  as  the  elbow,  and  in  like  manner  also  the  left  hand.  'And  then  they 
make  him  sit  up,  and  they  throw  water  upon  his  right  shoulder,  and 
wash  his  whole  side  as  far  as  his  knees ;  and  in  like  manner  also  his 
left  side.  And  next  they  lay  him  upon  the  spine  of  his  back,  and  wash 
his  bed  [if  the  scribe  has  not  made  a  mistake  of  one  letter,  which  would 
make  it  read  *  belly ']  and  all  his  members.  And  next  they  lay  him 
upon  his  face,  and  wash  his  feet,  from  his  knees  downward.  And  next 
they  make  him  sit  up,  and  they  take  water  in  a  platter,  and  dash  it 
upon  his  head  three  times,  and  clothe  him  in  white  garments,  as  in  the 
days  of  his  wedding  [the  wedding  lasts  from  7  to  14  days]. 

'  But  if  he  be  a  monk,  they  do  not  so,  but  they  wash  first  from  his 
head  down  to  his  spine ;  and  then  they  wash  his  right  hand  as  far  as  to 
its  elbow,  and  his  left  hand  in  like  manner.  But  they  do  not  strip  off 
his  [monk's]  garment  from  his  body,  but  they  throw  water  upon  the 
garment,  outside ;  and  the  one  who  washes  him  rubs  his  garment  upon 
his  body,  on  all  sides,  until  the  water  runs  off  quite  clear.  And  then 
they  wash  his  feet  downward  from  his  knees  And  then  those  who  are 
present  go  out,  and  one  who  is  familiarly  associated  with  him  remains 
with  him  in  his  place ;  and  after  his  fellows  have  gone  out,  he  strips  off 
his  clothing  and  puts  other  garments  on  him.  But  it  is  not  right  for 
him  to  bring  in  a  cross  with  him,  not  at  all,  by  no  means  ;  that  he  may 
not  follow  the  fashion  of  those  who  covered  up  our  Lord's  cross  [i.  e. , 
the  worldly  hypocrites]. 

*  And  know  this,  too,  that  in  the  rank  in  which  he  used  to  go  to  the 
altar  ^^hile  living,  in  that  they  should  bring  him  to  the  grave.  If  he 
was  a  monk  who  had  no  grades  by  which  to  go  to  the  altar,  let  them 
bring  him  in  thus  according  to  the  rank  of  his  monkhood.  But  if  he  be 
one  distinguished  above  the  multitude,  a  light,  as  he  used  to  stand  in 
the  service  of  the  church,  in  that  manner  let  them  bring  him  to  the 
grave. 

*  And  when  they  wash  the  departed,  whoever  he  be,  let  them  say  over 
him  the  service  of  the  washing,  in  the  house  of  the  departed  or  upon 
the  roof ;  or  if  there  be  no  place  there,  perform  it  in  the  church,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  rubric  of  the  departed.  And  when  they  carry  him  out, 
begin  the  Qala  of  the  way ;  and  let  his  head  go  foremost,  as  it  were 
leaving  peace  to  the  people  of  the  house.  And  when  they  have  gone 
outside  of  the  village,  put  him  on  a  bier  in  a  pure  place,  and  finish 
three  dirges.  And  then  take  him  up  and  carry  him,  with  QaXa  and 
responses,  the  priests  and  the  people  preceding  him,  until  they  come 
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beside  the  grave.  And  when  they  begin  the  Qala  of  the  approach, 
Maran  athuy  let  pass  the  bier  first,  and  the  priests  and  the  people  after 
the  bier,  until  they  come  to  the  grave.  And  put  the  dead  on  the  rig^ht- 
hand  side  of  the  grave,  and  the  priests  keeping  his  feet  and  their  faces 
toward  the  grave.  And  when  they  have  finished  the  three  prescribed 
dirges,  lower  the  departed  into  the  grave.  And  when  the  prescribed 
order  is  finished,  let  the  priest  throw  a  little  dust  into  the  grave  ;  but 
not  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  foolish  people  do ;  and  let  them  bury  com- 
pletely the  dead,  and  pray  for  the  sinner.' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  church  canons,  given  in 
sundry  places  (e.  g.  in  Lagarde*s  Reliquiae  Juris  Ecdesiastici  Anti- 
quisaimae,  C.  Kayser's  Die  Canonea  Ja^iob^s  von  Edessa),  say  that  wash- 
ing the  dead  is  not  very  proper.: 

9.  On  certain  Babylonian  objects  ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hayes 
Ward,  of  New  York  City. 

One  of  the  objects  shown  was  a  sardonyx  disk  twenty-two  milli- 
meters in  diameter,  so  cut  as  to  expose  an  outer  circle  of  white,  within 
that  a  circle  of  light  brown,  and  in  the  center  a  circle  of  darker  bro^vn, 
the  whole  resembling  the  cornea,  iris,  and  pupil  of  the  eye.  Very  deli- 
cately cut  in  the  iris  is  an  inscription  stating  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
dedicated  it  to  his  god  Nebo.  This  was,  then,  the  eye  of  an  idol  of 
Nebo,  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  A  few  such  objects  are  known  in 
continental  museums,  notably  one  which  was  for  sometime  supposed 
to  contain  a  cameo  head  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  which  Menant  showed 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  a  Greek  artist,  who  had  utilized  the 
convenient  stone  to  cut  a  cameo  head  within  the  earlier  inscription 
dedicating  the  eye  to  Merodach. 

A  second  object  exliibit^d  was  in  bronze,  and  8ha]>ed  as  a  pendant, 
about  four  centimeters  in  length  by  three  in  width.  On  one  side  is 
figured  a  goddess  holding  a  ring,  seated  in  a  chair  over  a  grifl&n.  Before 
her  is  a  bearded  worshi|K'r.  On  the  other  side  are  two  griflins  rampant, 
and  above  tlieni  tlie  familiar  seven  dots,  or  stars. 

Photographs  were  also  presented  of  a  coi)i)er  object  now  offeree]  for 
sale  in  Constantinople,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  forgeries 
yet  produced  in  tlie  East.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  small  altar,  or  table. 
It  is  not  more  than  three  inches  long  by  two  and  a  half  wide  and  an 
inch  thick,  and  is  supported  on  four  legs  of  oxen.  From  each  of  the 
two  o])}>osite  longer  sides  there  project  two  heads  of  oxen.  The  top 
and  two  ends  not  occupied  by  the  oxen's  heads  are  filled  with  scen<»s 
in  relief,  precisely  like  those  produced  on  a  flat  cast  taken  from  a 
Babylonian  or  Assyrian  cylinder.  The  photograph  allows  us  distinctly 
to  recognize  tlK»  two  scenes  on  the  top  of  the  altar.  The  upper  on(»  is 
Assyrian  in  style,  and  shows  Gisdubar  holding  up  with  each  hand  a 
griffin  by  the  hind  leg.  The  forgery  instantly  api>ears  in  the  fact  that 
the  elaborate  Assyrian  sacred  tree  is  divided  exactly  longitudinally 
through  the  middle,  so  that  half  of  it  appears  at  each  end  of  the  scene, 
as  if  it  were  an  archit<»ctural  ornament.  An  inscription  declares  this 
to  be  the  '  seal '  {hunuk)  of  the  owner  Zabri.     The  date  of  this  sea 
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would  be  about  the  time  of  Sargon.  Below  it  is  a  characteristic  Babylo- 
nian scene,  representing  Gisdubar  and  other  heroes  fighting  wild 
beasts,  of  a  period  a  thousand  years  older  than  the  Assyrian  one.  The 
two  cylinders  from  which  these  forgeries  were  copied  can  fortunately 
be  identified.  They  are  both  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Fairbanks,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  for  whom  the  very  fine  Assyrian  one 
was  bought  only  four  years  ago,  from  the  head-dress  of  a  woman  in 
Urf a.  Rubbings,  after  the  Turkish  style,  which  would  easily  divide  the 
sacred  tree,  were  sent  to  a  man  in  Constantinople,  who  pretended  to 
read  the  inscription,  and  pronounced  it  of  fabulous  value. 

10.  On  the  meaning  of  the  design  on  the  stone  tablet  of 
Abu-Habba;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ward. 

This  famous  tablet  contains,  above  a  long  inscription,  the  figure  of  a 
god,  under  a  canopy.  Before  him  is  an  altar,  or  table,  with  a  large 
disk  of  the  Sun  upon  it,  held  upright  by  cords  in  the  hands  of  two 
small  figures  above.  A  man  is  led  into  the  presence  of  the  god,  and 
is  followed  by  a  beardless  personage.  Three  epigraphs  describe  the 
scene.  One  of  these,  in  the  vacant  space  to  the  left,  tells  us  that  this 
is  *  the  image  (Salam)  of  the  Sun-god,  the  great  lord,  dwelling  (or  sit- 
ting, ashib)  in  Ebara,  which  is  within  Sippara.*  If  the  word  Salam 
can  refer  only  to  an  image  in  the  human  form,  and  not  to  the  great  disk 
upon  the  table,  then  this  epigraph  refers  especially  to  the  seated  god, 
or,  rather,  to  the  whole  scene,  of  which  he  is  the  chief  object.  Under  the 
whole  scene  is  a  stream,  or  sea  of  water,  with  four  circles  in  it  figured 
with  the  conventional  representations  of  Venus.  Above  the  canopy,  or 
shrine,  is  an  epigraph  not  yet  satisfactorily  read,  but  which  may  possi- 
bly be  explained  by  comparison  with  the  objects  figured.  First  is 
mentioned  *the  Moon-god,  the  Sun-god,  and  Istar.'  These  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  three  common  symbols  of  Sin,  Shamash,  and  Ishtar 
immediately  under  this  epigraph.  Next  come  the  words  ina  pHt  apau^ 
of  which  the  word  apsu,  abyss,  or  ocean,  is  clear.  This  must  be  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  design.  The  second  line  has  the  words  ina 
birit  Siru  timeru  mesrit  (?).  Here  Sim  is  the  great  Serpent-god.  He 
ought  to  be  represented,  and  I  think  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
covering  of  the  shrine.  It  rises  from  the  waters  behind  the  seated 
Sun-god,  bends  over  his  head,  and  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  column. 
It  seems  to  have  the  head  of  a  serpent  clearly  drawn,  though  not 
hitherto  noticed.  May  the  timeru  mentioned  afterwards  be  the  palm- 
tree  (Heb.  tamar)  colunm  in  front  of  the  god?  The  word  timeru  is 
applied  in  Assyrian  to  a  column  of  smoke.  Here  the  serpent,  forming 
a  canopy  about  the  god,  will  be  the  same  world-  and  ocean-encircling 
serpent  that  appears  encompassing  the  bowl  of  Palestrina.  Within  the 
shrine,  and  over  the  god's  hand,  is  a  small  epigraph,  of  which  the  first 
line  reads  Agu  (D  P)  Shamaah.  This  I  would  translate  *  Circle  (ring, 
disk)  of  Shamash.'  This  cannot  refer  to  his  tiara,  but  only,  I  think,  to 
the  ring  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  The  second  line  is  not  easy  to 
translate.  It  seems  to  read  mtuhahi  II,  and  is  translated  by  Pinches 
'the  two  attendants.*     The  two  vertical  wedges  I  would  not  make  a 
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numeral,  but  the  sign  for  ditto ^  and  I  suppose  it  repeats  the  ShaincLsh 
of  the  line  above,  which  there  was  not  room  to  write  out  again  in  full. 
It  would  then  denote  *  the  mushshi  of  Shamasihy  and  the  object  indi- 
cated is  probably  the  divining  rod,  scepter,  or  whatever  the  stick  is, 
which  the  Sun-god  holds  in  the  same  hand  with  the  ring. 

Large  stone  disks,  to  be  compared  with  that  figured  on  the  table,  have 
been  described  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Paine  as  exi^ng  in  Moab.  The  third  of 
the  three  figures  approaching  the  altar  is  Aa,  the  wife  of  Shamash.  The 
wife  of  a  deity,  if  she  have  not,  like  Ishtar,  any  marked  character  to 
distinguish  her,  is  generally  represented,  in  Babylonian  art,  as  dressed 
in  a  long  goat's-hair  garment,  often  flounced,  with  a  divine  head-^dress, 
and  with  both  hands  lifted  in  an  attitude  of  respect.  A  human  wor- 
shiper generally  lifts  but  one  hand. 

11.  On  the  Babylonian  inscribed  tablets  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  by  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  presented  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

This  .paper  gave  an  account  of  some  tablets  and  fragments  recently 
acquired  by  Harvard  University.  They  are  all  of  the  class  usually 
known  as  contract  or  commercial  tablets,  giving  accoimts  of  sale, 
barter,  loans,  etc.,  of  the  ancient  Babylonians.  The  only  other  collec- 
tion of  the  kind  in  America  is  the  one  in  the  Metropolitan  MuseunK^  in 
New  York,  part  of  which  was  acquired  from  England  some  years  ago, 
but  most  of  which  was  brought  home  by  the  American  exploring  party 
in  1885.  The  British  Museum  contains  many  thousand,  and  Dr.  Strass- 
maier  is  now  engaged  in  publishing  about  900  from  the  times  of  Nabo- 
nidus.  The  study  of  tablets  of  this  class  has  been  much  neglected;  but 
here  it  is  that  the  material  is  found  for  reconstructing  the  private  and 
social  life  of  the  people.  The  newly  acquired  Harvard  tablets  are  from 
the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Evil-Merodach.  Neriglissar.  Nabonidus. 
Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius. 

12.  On  a  study-collection  of  cavSts  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
antiquities  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington  ;  by  Di. 
Cyrus  Adler,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  National  Museum  at  Washington  has  undertaken  the  formation 
of  a  study-collection  of  casts  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  antiquities, 
in  association  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore.  The 
Museum  stands  ready  to  make  fac-similes  and  casts  of  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  antiquities.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  first  obtain  copies 
of  the  Assyrian  antiquities,  preserved  in  this  country.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  will  attend  to  the  proper  arrangement  and  cata- 
loguing of  the  Assyrian  collection  in  the  National  Museum,  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Paul  Haupt,  Professor  of  Shemitic  languages,  and 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Assistant  in  the  Shemitic  courses,  wlio  will  also 
cooperate  in  the  work  of  forming  the  collection  and  of  securing  the 
loan  of  objects  to  be  copied.  Three  sets  of  fac-similes  and  casts  will  be 
made  in  each  case,  the  first  to  he  preserved  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington  ;  the  second  to  be  transferred  to  the  Shemitic  Library  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University :  and  the  third  to  be  presented  to  the 
owners  of  objects  loaned. 
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13.  On  the  death  of  Sennacherib  and  the  accession  of  Esarhad- 
don;  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler. 

In  2  Kings  xix.87  the  following  account  is  given  of  the  death  of 
Sennacherib :  **  And  he  was  worshiping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch*  his 
God ;  and  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  [his  sons]  smote  him  with  the 
sword  ;  and  they  escaped  to  the  land  of  Ararat ;  and  Elsarhaddon  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead."  Isaiah  xxxvii.38  is  a  repetition  of  this  sentence, 
while  2  Chronicles  xxxii.21  less  accurately  says  that  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  ISennacherib^s  army  before  Jerusalem  **  he  returned  in  shame  to 
his  land,  and  he  entered  the  house  of  his  God,  and  those  who  came  out 
of  his  bowels  cast  him  down  with  the  sword."  Professor  Friedrich 
Delitzsch  in  the  article  on  Sennacherib  in  the  Calwer  Bxbellexikon  also 
refers  to  Nahum's  prophecy  (i.l4)  against  Nineveh,  where  we  read  **  And 
the  Lord  hath  given  a  commandment  concerning  thee  that  no  more  of 
thy  name  be  sown  ;  out  of  the  house  of  thy  Gods  will  I  cut  off  the  gra- 
ven image  and  the  molten  image  ;  I  will  make  thy  grave,  for  thou  art 
vile."  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  passage  cited  has  any  rela- 
tion either  to  this  period  or  to  the  death  of  Sennacherib. 

Joseph  us,  on  the  authority  of  Berossus,  gives  a  statement  in  agreement 
with  2  Kings :  *'  He  was  treacherously  assaulted,  and  died  by  the 
hands  of  his  elder  sons  Adrammelech  and  Seraser,  and  was  slain  in  his 
own  temple  which  was  caUed  Araske."*  Polyhistor  asserts  that  **  Sin- 
necherim  ....  reigned  18  years,  and  was  cut  off  by  a  conspiracy  which 
had  been  formed  against  his  life  by  his  son  Ardu-Musanus."^ 

The  account  of  Abydenus  differs  materially  from  all  of  these.  He 
says  **  next  in  order  after  him  (Sennacherib)  reigned  Nergilus,  who  was 
assassinated  by  his  son  Adramelus  ;  and  he  also  was  slain  by  Axerdes, 
his  brother  by  the  same  father  but  of  a  different  mother,  who  pursued 
his  army  and  shut  it  up  in  the  city  of  the  Byzantines.  Axerdes  was 
the  first  that  levied  mercenary  soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  Pythagoras, 
a  follower  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans ;  he  also  reduced  under  his 
dominion  Egypt.  "^ 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  since  of  course  no  historical  importance  at- 
taches to  them,  the  accounts  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Tobit,  whose 
scene  is  laid  at  this  period,  may  be  mentioned.  Tobit  gives  in  the  dif- 
ferent versions  somewhat  varying  accounts  of  the  affair.    The  Chaldee 


'  No  deity  named  Nisroch  has  been  found  in  the  Assyro-Babylonian  pantheon . 
Joseph  Halevy  has  suggested  (Melanges  de  critique  et  d'histoire  rdatifs  aux  pen- 
pies  semiiiques,  p.  177)  that  we  should  read  instead  of  "^^^D J  corresponding  to  the 
name  of  the  Babylonian  God  Nusku,  constr.  Kusuk  ^IDJ.  See  also  Haupt, 
Andover  Review^  July,  1884,  p.  93;  Lagarde,  Mittheilungen,  i.230;  Tiele,  326. 

'  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  x.1,5.  The  Greek  MSS.  give  the  name  of  the  gooT in 
various  forms  as  Asarac,  Mesoroc,  Nasaroc  (see  Dean  Stanley,  History  of  the  Jew- 
ish Churchy  ii.5:U.6),  a  diversity  which  lends  support  to  Hal^vy's  emendation. 

'  Eusebius,  Armen,  Ghron.^  42.    Cory's  Ancient  Fragments  (London,  1876),  p.  87 

*  Euaeb.,  Armen.  Chron.,  52.      Cory,  Ancient  Frag.^  89.     It  is  difficult  to  get  at 
the  real  meaning  of  this  confused  statement;  Schrader  KAT.'  330. 
88 
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Version  (ed.  Neubauer,  Oxford,  78)  reads  **  But  he  hid  before  Mm  five  and 
forty  days,  until  that  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  killed  him  with 
the  sword,  and  they  fled  in  to  the  land  of  K^rdu  (so  too  the  Targum  Jona- 
than), and  Esarhaddon  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead."  The  Hebrew  ver- 
sion gives  a  reason  for  the  parricide.  **  The  God  of  Israel  delivered  him 
into  the  hand  of  his  two  sons,  and  they  slew  him  with  the  sword.  For 
he  asked  his  counsellors  and  his  elders  why  the  Holy  One  (blessed  be 
he)  had  been  jealous  for  Israel  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  destroyed  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  and  all  the  first-bom  of  Egypt, 
and  the  young  men  by  whose  hand  the  Lord  always  gave  them  salva- 
tion. And  his  wise  men  and  his  counseUors  said  unto  him,  Abraham, 
the  father  of  Israel,  led  forth  his  son  to  slay  him,  perad venture  he 
might  thereby  obtain  the  favor  of  the  Lord  his  God  ;  therefore  hath  he 
been  jealous  for  his  children  and  hath  executed  vengeance  upon  thy 
servants.  Then  the  king  said,  I  will  slay  my  two  sons  for  the  Lord^s 
sake,  peradventure  I  may  obtain  by  them  God's  favor,  and  he  wiU  help 
me.  And  the  saying  came  to  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons,  and 
they  lay  in  wait  for  him,  and  killed  him  with  the  sword,  at  the  hour 
when  he  went  in  to  pray  before  his  idol  Dagon,  as  it  is  said,  etc.'^  The 
Itala  reads  :  et  contigii  dum  laterem  post  dies  quadraginta  quinque  occi- 
derunt  regem  iUum  duoflXii  aui,  etfugerunt  in  niontem  Ararath,*^ 

Until  recently  this  was  all  the  information  we  possessed  concerning 
the  death  of  Sennacherib.  About  three  years  ago  there  was  discovered 
in  the  British  Museum  a  series  of  interesting  tablets  appropriately 
called  the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  which  furnished  brief  statements  con- 
cerning the  kings  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  from  about  747  to  667  B.C. 
The  Babylonian  CJhronicle  was  known  only  in  a  paraphrase  published 
by  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  (Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology, 
May  6,  1884)  until  la«t  spring,  when  Dr.  Hugo  Winckler  published  the 
text  with  transliteration  and  translation  in  the  Journal  of  Assyriology 
(II  ZA  157).^    Col.  iii.34  we  read,  Arah  Tebitu    dmu  XX  Sinaherba  sar 

AsSilr  aplii'ftu  ma  sihi  iddk sandti  Sinaherba  sarrdt  ASsilr  epuS, 

*  On  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Tebeth  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria, 
was  killed  by  his  son  in  an  insurrection  ;  .  .  .  .  years  Sennacherib  exer- 
cised the  government  of  Assyria.' 

So  much  then  is  settled  ;  Sennacherib  was  murdered,  and  by  one 
sprung  from  his  own  loins  •  (2  Chronicles).  As  against  the  statement 
in  2  Kings  that  he  was  murdered  by  his  two  sons  (confirmed  by  Berossus 


*  Now  published  again  by  Pinches,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  New 
Series,  xix.G55. 

*  It  is  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  some  Assyriologists  work  that  Dr. 
Winckler  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  force  of  this  nor  of  the  following  statements 
in  the  Chronicle,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  recognized  the  name  of  Samaria  in  the 
text  (see  Delitzsch,  review  of  the  German  edition  of  Sayce's  Fresh  Light  from 
the  Ancient  Monuments  \xi  the  Literariscftes  Centralblatt,  Sept.  \1j  ISSl)  I  shall 
notice  Dr.  Winckler's  remarks  on  these  points  made  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Munich  Journal  of  Assyriology  (just  received),  in  the  April  number  of 
ffebraica. 
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in  Josephus),  we  have  first  Polyhistor  (who  mentions  but  one  son, 
Ardu-Musanus),  the  rather  confused  account  of  Abydenus,  and  finally 
the  Babylonian  Chronicle.  If  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two 
names,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the  weight  of  evidence  lies. 

Column  iii.  line  86  of  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  continues :  i^tu  Hmu 
XX  Sa  arah  Teb^tu  adt  ikmu  II  Sa  arah  Adaru  sthu  ina  ASSUr  sadir, 
*  From  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Tebeth  (December- January)  till 
the  second  day  of  the  month  Adar  (February)  there  was  an  organized 
insurrection  in  Assyria.* 

Although  before  the  discovery  of  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  there 
never  existed  any  direct  cuneiform  evidence  of  the  murder  of  Senna- 
cherib, yet  there  were  two  texts  which  were  connected  with  this  event. 
First,  the  so-called  will  of  Sennacherib,^  in  which  he  made  a  special 
bequest  to  Esarhaddon,  thus  designating  him  as  his  favorite  and  thereby 
arousing  the  jealousy  of  his  elder  brothers;  and  secondly,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Prism  inscription  of  E6arhaddon,*the  opening  lines  of  which 
are  unfortunately  lost,  which  has  generally  been  considered  an  account 
of  the  triumph  of  Esarhaddon  over  the  murderer  or  murderers  of  his 
father.  In  this  inscription  the  impetuosity  of  Esarhaddon  is  expressed 
in  the  phrases :  Qten  Umi  Sind  Ume  ul  uqgfi,' pdn  §6M*a  vl  adgiU,  arkd 
tU  dmur  piqitti  atse  ^mitti  niri  vl  uniU  tahdsifa  ul  aSUr  ftdtt  girrVa  ul 
aSpuk  ragguky^^^"  arah  S^abdti  dannat  icu^vJddury  *  One  day,  two 
days,  I  did  not  wait,  l^e  front  of  my  soldiers  I  did  not  look  at ;  the 
rear  I  did  not  see  ;  the  attendance  of  the  horses,  the  harnessing  of  the 
chariots,  the  implements  of  battle  I  did  not  inspect.  Provision  for  my 
campaign  I  did  not  heap  up.  The  furious  storm  of  Shebat  (January- 
February),  the  rage  of  the  tempest  I  did  not  fear.' 

The  course  of  events,  then,  seems  to  have  been  as  follows :  On  the 
twentieth  of  Tebeth  (December-January)  Sennacherib  was  murdered.  In 
the  month  of  Shebat  (January-February)  Esarhaddon  marched  against 
the  rebels.  What  the  government  of  Assyria  was  during  that  time  we 
do  not  know,  though  we  are  informed  that  the  disturbance  lasted  until 
the  second  of  Adar  (February-March).  Esarhaddon,  according  to  the 
inscription,  had  a  very  easy  time  in  overcoming  the  rebels.  IStar  helit 
qabal  tahdzi  rdHmat  SangMVa  idd'a  tdziz-ma  qaSatsunu  taSbir  tahdzd 
mnu  rakau  taptur-ma  ina  puhrUunu  iqbH  umma  annH  sarrdni^  *  Istar, 
Lady  of  the  battle  field,  who  loves  my  sacerdotal  royalty,  stood  at  my 
side  and  broke  their  bows.  She  broke  through  their  compact  battle- 
array,  and  they  cried  with  one  voice  **  This  is  our  king.*' '  Yet  according 
to  the  BabyloAian  Chronicle,  he  did  not  accede  until  the  eighth  of  Sivan 
(May-June):^     Arah  Simdnu  Hmu  VIII  ASurahiddina  ina  ASSUr  ina 

'  Cf.  III.  R.  16;  Budgre,  Hist,  of  Esarhaddon,  p.  4:  [Tiele,  p.  311,  n.  4]. 
»  Cf.  Ill  R.  15;  AL»  117  No.  7.    [8*.  Se«  the  Vienna  ZKM.  I,  199.] 
*  Mr.  Pinches  (JRA8. 1,  c),  it  is  true,  reads  Adar  for  Sivan ;  but  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion, in  view  of  other  conflrmatory  facts,  in  accepting  Winckler's  reading.    For 
the  ideogram  with  phonetic  complement  rendered  by  ittdSabf  Pinches  puts  the 
'strange  form  iSab.     He  is  more  accurate,  however,  in  reading  kussi  for  Winck- 
ler's  kussi^.    [For  iiab,  of.  Zimmem,  pp.  64,  117.] 
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kti86t  ittdSab  (iii.38).  This  would  take  the  accession  of  Esarhaddon 
over  to  the  year  680,  though  his  father  was  murdered  in  the  year  681. 
Moreover  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  expressly  states  that  Esarhaddon 
reigned  but  twelve  years :  XII  Sandti  ASurahtddina  mrrdt  ASSUr  ^puS 
(iv.32).     [Cf.  Tiele*8  Geschichte,  pp.  343,  615.] 

From  these  statements  we  infer,  first,  that  the  account  in  the  Bible 
and  other  ancient  authors  concerning  the  murder  of  Sennacherib  is  cor- 
rect ;  and,  second,  that  although  Sennacherib  was  murdered  in  the 
year  681,  his  son  Esarhaddon  did  not  accede  until  the  foUowing  year, 
680 J^  The  absence  of  any  evidence  for  these  statements  in  the  Assyrian 
Eponym  Canon  and  their  presence  in  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  is  ex- 
plainable as  an  instance  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Assyrians  to  put  on 
record  any  statement  showing  disasters  to  their  dynasties  or  breaks  in 
the  succession. 

14.  On  the  views  of  the  Babylonians  concerning  life  after  death; 
by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler. 

Among  the  vast  series  of  facts  which  the  excavation  and  deci- 
pherment of  the  cuneiform  monuments  brought  to  light,  none  were 
more  eagerly  awaited,  and  none  have  proved  more  fruitful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  culture-history  and  comparative  mythology,  than  the 
information  we  have  been  enabled  to  glean  concerning  the  religion  of 
ancient  Babylonia.  Studies  in  religious  history  are  always  made  with 
difficulty.  The  dogmatical  statements  of  a  church,  the  theoretical  ex- 
poundings of  the  schools,  and  the  form  which  these  two  assume  under 
the  influence  of  popular  belief  and  popular  superstition,  must  all  be 
taken  into  account.  Nor  is  the  problem  by  any  means  simplified  when 
we  have,  as  in  Babylonia,  two  distinct  systems,  of  two  distinct  races, 
contending  for  mastery,  or  at  all  events  but  inharmoniously  blended. 
As  is  well  known,  the  entire  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  has  been 
unfolded  by  a  careful  study  of  their  funeral  rites  and  mortuary  remains. 
And  it  is  indeed  a  canon  of  Anthropology  that  investigators  should  pay 
especial  attention,  in  studying  the  culture-history  of  any  newly  dis- 
covered people,  to  their  funeral  rites,  and  their  views  of  life  after  death.' 
For  no  people,  however  degraded,  have  ever  been  discovered  anywhere 
who  have  not  indulged  in  some  speculation  upon  this  subject.  Almost 
as  soon  as  the  decii)herment  of  the  Semitic  cuneiform  inscriptions  was 
firmly  laid,  students  commenced  to  search  for  the  religious  statements 
which  they  must  needs  reveal,  a  search  which  was  materially  aided  by 
the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  distinctively  religious  text«  in  the 
so-called  library  of  Assurbanipal  (668-626  B.  C). 


'®  This  agrees  with  the  date  required  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  has  been  so 
given  by  Boscawen  PSBA.  IV.  86.  Budge,  Hist,  of  Esarhaddon,  p.  5.  Pinches, 
PSBA.  May  6,  1884,  p.  108.  Schrader,  DiekeilinschriftUcht  bahylonischc  Konii/Iisfe 
in  the  Sitzungshtrichte  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschafteii  zu  Berlin^  June  23.  1887. 
p.  29.  It  might  be  well  to  add  that  the  Assyro-Babylonian  year,  as  ahown  by  tlie 
list  of  months  (ASKT.  H4).  begins  with  Nisan. 

'Cf.  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  89-191). 
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As  early  as  1871  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot  remarked:'  *'  It  is  a  question  which 
I  believe  has  hitherto  not  received  any  satisfactory  answer,  whether  or 
not  the  Assyrians  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future 
state  of  happiness  ?  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  his- 
torical inscriptions,  which  throws  any  light  upon  this  subject,  but  on  the 
clay  tablets  of  the  British  Museum  I  have  found  two  passages  which  I 
think  indicate  their  belief  with  sufficient  certainty.  They  are  both 
prayers  for  the  happiness  of  the  king,  first  upon  earth  and  afterwards 
in  a  future  life."  And  later  on,  the  same  scholar  thought  that  he  had 
deduced  the  notion  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  Both  Mr. 
Talbot's  assertions  concerning  the  historical  annals  and  his  deductions 
from  the  liturgical  texts  were  unfounded,  yet  they  are  here  cited  as 
the  first  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  To  these  statements  Mr. 
W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen  lent  considerable  support  by  a  discussion  of  the 
twelfth  tablet  of  the  Nimrod  Epic  and  the  Descent  of  Istar  to  Hades.' 
And  the  historical  works  and  manuals  have  in  the  main  relied  on  the 
facts  thus  adduced.  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Friedrich 
Delitzsch,  has  recently,  however,  placed  this  whole  matter  on  a  sound 
basis.*  As  was  already  recognized  by  Boscawen  in  1875,  the  first  great 
source  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Babylonian  Hades  is  furnished  by  the 
text  of  the  Descent  of  Istar.  The  connection  in  which  this  story  is 
related  is  as  follows :  A  man  was  in  distress  at  the  death  of  his  sister, 
and  longed  for  her  release  from  Hades.  He  accordingly  betook  himself 
to  a  magician,  who,  to  show  him  that  his  desire  was  not  unattainable, 
told  him  the  story  of  the  descent  of  Istar :  how  Istar  went  down  to 
obtain  the  release  of  her  dead  lover  Tammuz  ;  how  she  threatened  to 
*' smash  the  door-posts  and  pull  out  the  doors"  if  she  were  denied 
admittance ;  how  the  keeper  of  the  under-world  takes  her  name  to 
Allat,  who  is  at  first  enraged  but  finally  agrees  to  admit  her,  stipulating 
however,  that  she  shall  be  stripped  **  according  to  the  ancient  rules." 
At  each  one  of  the  seven  gates  Istar  loses  a  garment  or  ornament,  until 
finally  she  stands  naked  in  the  presence  of  Allat.  To  her  Istar  is  in- 
discreet in  her  greeting,  and  by  way  of  punishment  is  smitten  with 
various  diseases.  But  the  effect  of  the  absence  of  the  goddess  of  love 
was  disastrous  to  the  upper  world.  All  the  processes  of  generation 
ceased.  Ea,  the  god  of  unfathomable  wisdom,  created  a  being  Uddusu- 
namir  who  was  sent  to  Hades  to  procure  the  release  of  Istar.  After  some 
difficulty  this  was  accomplished.  Istar  was  sprinkled  with  the 
water  of  life  and  taken  through  the  seven  gates  of  Hades,  her  various 
garments  and  ornaments  being  restored  to  her  as  they  passed  through 
the  respective  gates.  Accordingly  the  petitioner  was  advised  to  make 
a  libation  of  pure  water  and  precious  oils  to  Tammuz.    The  same  pur- 

«PSBA.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  29  and  346. 

»TSBA,  iv.  26t. 

*  Die  Bdbylonisch-Assyrischen  Vo7'8teUungen  vom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  nach  den 
Quellen  mit  BeriicksichtiguDg  der  alttestamentUcheD  Parallelen  dargestellt  von 
Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias,  Leipzig,  J.  C.  Hinricbs'sche  Buchhandlung,  1887. 
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poise  furnishes  the  occasion  for  the  most  interesting  tablet  of  the  Nimrod- 
Epic,  the  eleventh  tablet,  containing  the  Babylonian  account  of  the 
Deluge. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  tablets  we  learn  how  Nimrod  freed  Erech  and 
ascended  the  throne ;  how  Istar  was  inflamed  with  love  for  the  hero, 
and  how  she,  when  rejected,  applied  to  her  father  Anu  to  avenge  her 
disgrace ;  how  Nimrod  was  cursed  by  Istar,  and  how  his  friend  Elarbani, 
who  cast  further  indignity  upon  the  goddess,  was  at  the  request  of  the 
enraged  Istar  smitten  with  a  fatal  disease.  The  ninth  table  opens 
with  the  lament  of  Nimrod  over  Ela-bani,  and  his  resolve  to  seek  out 
his  ancestor  S"ama§-napidtim  to  obtain  the  resurrection  of  his  friend 
and  immortality  for  himself.  But  he  has  an  arduous  task  before  him. 
After  many  difficulties  the  mountain  of  M&§  is  reached.  In  the  histori- 
cal inscriptions  this  name  appears  as  the  designation  of  the  Syro- Ara- 
bian desert,'  but  in  the  ancient  period  of  which  the  poem  treats  it  seems 
still  to  have  been  a  terra  incognita. 

Next  the  adventures  of  the  road  are  set  forth,  though  unfortunately 
this  portion  is  very  much  mutilated.  In  the  last  lines  of  col.  v.,  Nim- 
rod finds  himself  in  a  land  of  magnificent  trees,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  column  he  has  arrived  at  the  sea,  where  a  new  obstacle  presents 
itself.  And  the  obstacle  at  first  seems  insurmountable,  for  Nimrod  says, 
*'  If  it  be  possible  I  will  cross  the  sea ;  and  if  it  be  not  possible,  ^will 
stretch  myself  on  the  ground  (in  despair)."  Sabit,  the  keeper  of  the 
waters,  answered  this  appeal  as  follows  :  *'  Nimrod,  there  never  has  been 
a  passage,  and  no  one  has  ever  been  permitted  to  cross  the  sea.  S'amas 
the  hero  has  crossed  the  sea,  but  beside  S^amad  who  can  cross  it  ?  Hard 
is  the  passage,  most  difficult  is  its  course,  and  closed  are  the  waters  of  the 
dead  which  are  placed  around  (like  a  moat).  Why,  O  Nimrod,  wouldst 
thou  cross  the  sea?  When  thou  approachest  the  waters  of  the  dead, 
what  wilt  thou  do  then  T  Nimrod,  there  is  Arad-Ea,  the  ferryman  of 
S"ama.^-napistim."  ...  If  possible,  cross  with  him  ;  if  not,  after  him." 
After  a  long  passage  over  the  river  they  come  to  the  ocean,  where  is 
Arad-Ea's  stopping  place.  Nimrod  relates  to  Arad-Ea  Ills  woes,  and 
begs  the  ferryman  to  take  him  across.  Arad-Ea  then  gives  Nimrod 
directions  for  the  journey.  For  more  than  a  month  they  cruise  about 
in  the  waters  of  the  dead.  Then  the  real  danger  begins.  Finally  they 
approach  the  sliore  of  the  regions  of  the  blessed.     S^amas-napistim  gazes 

"^Cf.  V.  R.  Viii.  87.  108;   Dclitzsch's  Parodies,  p.  242. 

*  Izdubar  is  the  provisional  reading  of  the  name  of  the  hero.  Most  Assjriolo- 
giate  have  followed  George  Smith  in  identifying  him  with  Nimrod.  There  is  no 
cuneiform  evidence  however  for  the  reading  Namrddu.  Comp.  Proceedings  of  our 
Society,  May,  1887,  p.  xii. 

■'  Dr.  Jeremiad  always  reads  this  name  Pir-napistirn,  foUowmg  Delitzsch  and 
Zimmeni  (cf.  the  latter's  Bahylonische  Btissjfsalnien,  p.  26:  1).  To  show  the  possi- 
bility of  the  reading  S^a/nas-napistiiyi  it  will  suflBce  to  refer  to  II.  R.  44,  5a,  where 
tlie  character  ut  without  the  determinative  of  divine  names  occurs  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Sun.  followed  by  the  ideogram  of  the  air-god  Rimnion.  Cf.  Strassm.  No 
7895. 
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at  them  in  astonishment  as  they  near  his  abode.  Nimrod  again  relates 
his  woes,  tells  of  the  countries,  mountains  and  seas  he  has  traversed, 
and  questions  him  how  it  happened  that  he  obtained  immortality  and 
access  to  the  region  of  the  blessed.  Then  S*amas-napiStim  tells  the 
''  hidden  story  **  of  the  great  flood,  how  he  alone  was  saved  in  universal 
destruction.  After  the  close  of  the  story  of  the  deluge,  S'amad-napi§tim 
begins  the  cure  of  Nimrod,  who  was  smitten  with  ulcers  at  the  request 
of  Istar.  And  the  hero  recovers  his  strength  through  a  magical  food 
and  a  magical  sleep.  After  Nimrod  is  purified,  the  wifeof  S'ama§-nap- 
istim  inquires,  *'  What  wilt  thou  give  that  he  may  return  to  his  land.*' 
Thereupon  S*ama§-napi§tim  reveals  the  '*  secret  and  command  of  the 
gods,"  and  shows  the  hero  a  plant  which  appears  on  the  high  trees 
and  cliffs  of  the  island.  The  name  of  this  plant  itbu  issdhir  amelu, 
indicates  its  magical  power,  *  which  restores  to  a  man  already  old  his 
youth.'  With  this  Nimrod  could  regain  his  former  strength.  But  this 
boon  was  too  precious,  and  on  the  return  a  lion-like  demon  snatched 
the  plant  out  of  his  hand  and  carried  it  off  to  the  sea. 

So  much  for  the  legendary  and  possibly  early  views.  In  the  prayers, 
on  the  other  hand,  scattered  through  the  royal  inscriptions,  we  find  no 
indication  of  any  longing  after  immortality.  The  blessings  asked  al. 
ways  pertain  to  this  life.  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (c.  1120-1110  B.  C.)  says  of 
his  grandfather  A§ur-dAn:  **  The  work  of  his  hands  and  the  offering  of 
his  sacrifices  pleased  the  gods,  so  that  he  arrived  at  the  highest  old  age.*' 
Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  asked  for  long  life  and  preservation 
from  sin  for  himself  and  his  son  Belshazzar.  Nebuchadnezzar^  prays 
for  **  length  of  days  and  victories."  The  punishments  involved,  too, 
always  pertained  to  this  world:  *'  Whoso  fears  not  his  god,  like  a  reed 
shall  be  cut  off ;"  '*  The  god  Rimmon  commanded  that  he  should  not 
live  a  single  day ;"  **  May  his  name  be  blotted  out  and  his  seed  be 
destroyed ;"    **  In  distress  and  famine  may  they  end  their  lives." 

What  the  Assyrians  did  with  their  dead  is  a  question  by  no  means 
easy  to  answer.  So  far  no  graves  or  cemeteries  have  been  found  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  though  a  special  search  was  instituted  by  Layard, 
Loftus,  Place,  and  Rassam.  In  fact,  Place  was  driven  to  the  assertion 
that  possibly  the  Assyrians  committed  their  corpses  to  the  river,  like  the 
modem  Hindus.  Later,  however,  it  was  found  that  graves  abounded 
in  lower  Chaldea,  and  so  Mr.  Loftus  conjectured  that  lower  Chaldea,  and 
lower  Chaldea  only,  was  used  as  a  burial  place  for  the  entire  Mesopota- 
mian  empire.  Recently  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  this  theory,  the 
age  of  the  remains  at  Mugheir,  Warka,  and  Tel-loh  having  been  ques- 
tioned. However  that  may  be,  the  fact  that  the  Babylonians  and  Assy- 
rians did  bury  their  dead  is  established  beyond  all  doubt.  Denial  of  burial, 
moreover,  was  considered  a  great  misfortune.  Against  his  rebellious  vas- 
sal, the  king  of  Lydia,  Assurbanipal  (668-626  B.  C.)  directs  the  curse, 
**  May  his  corpse  be  cast  before  his  enemies,  may  they  drag  away  his 
bones. "  To  Nabi!l-bel-zikre,  who  had  cast  himself  upon  his  own  sword,  he 


'Borsippa  iDScription  (I.R.  61),  Col.  Il.f  1.  26. 
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'*  did  nol  grant  bufiaL'*   The  Bellino  QylindMr  of  Sennacherib  plainly 
(QMakBof  oeaietarieBandman9deiim8.    Jtoeover^  Sennacherib  as  well  aa 
Aflsorbanipal  went  to  the  trouble  of  diaintezring  the  bonee 
ol  their  oomqnered  enoonieB.    Bat  tiie  whole  matter  is  oleariy  put  at  th« 
doae  of  the  Nimrod-E^c : 

On  a  conch  he  redineth  drinking  pure  water, 
He  who  was  killed  in  battie — 

(As)  thoa  hast  (often)  seen  it  (an^  I  (too)  haye  seen  it» 
His  father  and  mother  support  his  head, 
And  his  wife  standefeh  bj  his  side. 
But  he  whose  corpse  was  left  upon  the  field— 
As  thou  hast  seen  it  and  I  have  seen  it— 
His  shade  flndejth  no  rest  in  the  ear^. 
'  Whose  shade  hath  none  that  caieth  for  him— 
As  thou  hast  seen  it  and  I  have  seen  it- 
He  is  consumed  in  gnawing  hunger, 
(In  vain)  he  craveth  food. 
What  is  cast  in  tiie  street,  he  eateth.* 

Of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  too,  we  have  some  inkling,  ffired 
mourners  and  mnsio  accompanied  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  spices  were 
placed  on  the  bier,  and  libations  were  offered  to  the  shades  of  the  de- 
parted, while  in  agreement  with  the  Iraelitish  cuiBrf^m  the  monmers 
wore  torn  garments.  Ei^taidis  have  not  yet  been  found,  thou^  saoli 
existed,  if  we  may  credit  tiie  statement  of  Arrian  that  he  saw  ouneifogm 
writing  on  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  (of.  Arrian  n.6.8 ;  Strabo  ZtV.  §79; 
Athenaeus  XH.  599  E). 

What  is  generally  recognized  to  be  a  pictorial  representation  of  Hades 
is  found  on*  a  bronze  plaque  acquired  by  M.  Paretic  at  Hama  in  North- 
em  Syria.  Clermont-Ganneau  was  the  first  to  assert  that  it  represented 
the  four  divisions  into  which  the  Assyrians  divided  the  Universe: 
heaveQ,  atmosphere,  earth,  and  Hades J° 

The  principal  deities  of  the  under-world*'  were  Allat  and  Nergal," 
and  a  host  of  demons,  their  satellites;  the  favorite  messengers  of  Allat 
being  Namtdr  <  plague  *  and  Aaakku  *  consumption  (?)' 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn,  then,  seem  to  be  as  follows  :  The  Assyro- 
Babylonians  believed  in  a  future  life.  Reward  and  punishment,  how- 
ever, were  as  a  rule  awarded  in  the  flesh.    Death  was  the  great  leveler. 


'  This  passage,  which  was  left  untraDsIated  by  Dr.  Jeremias  and  his  predecessors, 
will  be  explained  in  Prof.  Hanpt's  paper  on  the  12th  tablet  of  the  Nimrod-Epic 
In  the  first  number  of  the  Beitrdge  zur  Assyriologie  und  vergleichenden  semUiachen 
SprMhwisaeaschafL 

^^See  further  Ghipiez  and  Perrot,  History  of  Art  in  Chaldeaand  Assyria^  p.  357. 

"  The  chief  desigaations  for  the  under-world  iu  the  Babylonian  texts  are  Aral4i 
Ekur,  S^u'dlu  (Sheol),  Delitzsch  Prolegomena  145:  2  Qabru  (the  grave),  KiUu 
(because  Nergal  was  divinity  of  both  Cutha  and  Hades),  Ut  miUi,  *the  house  of 
the  dead.'    Kur-nu-gia^  Assyr.  er^t  Id  tdrat^  *  land  whence  none  return,'  etc. 

1'  Akkadian  ne-uru-gai,  Mord  of  the  great  city,'  i.  e.  Hades. 
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and  all  went  to  the  same  place,  a  damp,  dark,  and  uncomfortable 
abode.  Even  this,  however,  was  denied  those  whose  remains  did  not 
receive  proper  burial.  For  some  few  of  the  favorites  of  the  gods,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  happier  fate  was  reserved.  They  were  translated  to  the 
isles  of  the  blessed,  and  seem  to  have  continued  enjoying  the  same  sort 
of  existence  as  they  had  in  the  upper  world.  The  spirits  of  Hades  "  were 
clad  like  birds,  in  feathered  garments;"''  but  when  Nimrod  sees  his  an- 
cestor, S"ama§-napidtim,  he  remarks : 

'*  Thy  appearance'^  is  not  changed;  like  me  art  thou. 
And  thou  thyself  art  not  changed;  like  me  art  thou.*''* 

This  life  in  the  fields  of  the  blessed  was,  however,  a  very  exceptional 
thing.  It  is  awarded  in  the  poems  to  but  a  very  few  heroes,  and  is  ar- 
rogated in  an  incantation  to  the  priests,  enchanters,  and  magicians. 
Resurrection  was  known.  Istar  was  granted  life,  and  Tammuz  her  lover 
annually  burst  the  bonds  of  death.  Moreover  **the  earth  opened  and 
the  soul  of  Ea-bani  came  forth  like  a  zephyr.*'  And  this  possibility  of 
resurrection  furnished,  as  was  remarked  above,  the  occasion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Descent  of  Istar  and  a  portion  of  the  Nimrod-Epic.  It  was  but 
sparingly  employed,  however,  and  seems  to  have  vested  finally  in  AUat, 
the  queen  of  the  under-world,  though  the  other  gods  were  continually 
endeavoring  to  break  her  spell. 

To  attempt  to  trace  the  historical  development  of  these  somewhat 
contradictory  views  of  the  Babylonians  conceming  life  after  death,  as 
set  forth  above,  would  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  conceming 
the  date  of  the  religious  texts  be  a  useless  task,  leading  to  no  results 
which  could  in  any  way  be  considered  certain.'* 

15.  On  a  new  system  of  transliteration  for  the  Semitic  sounds, 
based  upon  phonetic  principles  ;  by  Mr.  Edgar  P.  Allen,  Univer- 
sity Fellow  in  Semitic,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Allen  presented  an  abstract  of  his  phonetic  studies  in  connection 
with  Prof.  Paul  Haupt's  new  system  of  transliteration  for  Semitic 
sounds.  The  distinctive  features  of  this  system  are  the  following :  All 
spirants  are  expressed  by  the  corresponding  stop-consonants  with 
underscored  line.  This  method,  which  has  long  and  fitly  been  used 
with  regard  to  the  Arabic  \^  and  <3,  may  well  serve  to  call  to  mind  the 

Heb.  raphA  and  its  function.    But  the  Arabic  c,  hitherto  rendered  by 

gr,  gh)  or  g'j  is  also  a  spirant :  viz.   the  voiced  variety  of  the  guttural 

spirant  ^,  and  only  a  deeper  variety  of  raphated  ^  ;  it  must,  therefore, 

for  uniformity's  sake,  also  be  rendered  by  the  corresponding  stop  with 
underscored  line. 


'•Descent  of  Istar,  Col.  1, 1.  10. 

•*  Assyrian  mindtu,  pi.  to  pjp ;  cf.  Hebrew  plJ^lOfl  (Haupt). 

'*  Deluge  (AL*  101),  lines  3  ^d  4. 

'^See,  however,  ProL  A.  H.Sayoe'8  Hibbert  Lectures,  1887,  pp.  357-367. 
84 
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An  impoitaat  matter  is  tiie  tranaliteration  of  the  ao-called  emphaiie 
oonsoiiantB,  aiiyexpreasioii  which,  doabtleBs,  oonTeys  to  but  few  penuns 
any  veiy  dear  idea.  These  have  been  rendered  variooflly,  bat,  as  a 
role,  by  the  corxesponding  simple  consonant  with  a  dot  beneath.  The 
pecoliarity  of  these  sounds  is  a  comldbDation  of  glottal  catch  with  the 
mouth  position.  The  glottal  catoh  may  follow  the  mouth  positioii  or 
may  be  simultaneous  with  it.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  dialecta 
and  with  different  sounds.  Bince  the  sign  of  the  glottal  catch  (or  M)  is 
the  so-called  apirUua  lenis,  the  best  method  of  expressing  the  emphatic 
sounds  is  by  the  simple  consonant  with  tpiriUu  lenia  or  ^Uia  beneath. 
If  the  present  Arabic  pronunciation  of  the  ^  differing  from  fjM  only 

in  that  its  position  is  further  back  in  thid  mouth  and  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  a  following  vowel,— if  that  pronunciation  be  taken  as  the  orig;!- 
nal,  then  the  combination  with  glottal  catch  would  be  impossible ;  bat 
the  Jews  pronounce  the  ^{  as  an  offrieata  ta,  as  do  also  the  Abyssiniana. 
And  in  such  case  the  glottal  catch  might  follow  the  simple  coneonaiit 
explosion.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  original  pronunciation;  and 
therefore  ](  or  ^  should  be  indicated  by  a  with  ^Uta^  or  better  by  f, 

which  sign  has  the  advantage  of  at  once  classing  the  ^  in  the  right 

cat^ory  and  of  indicating  its  present  pronunciation.  The  Jb  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  since  it  was  originally  as  now  but  the  voiced 
variety  of  the  ^.    This  subject  of  ^  and  Jb,  however,  deeervee 

further  study  and  investigation. 

The    unpointed    ^  has  heretofore  been  rendered  by  A,  and  has  thus 

been  classed  with  the  emphatic  consonants,  from  which  it  is  entirely 
different.  It  is  a  laryngeal,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  stronger  varied 
of  the  aspirate  h.  As  such  it  is  best  rendered  by  the  double  spiritus 
asper,  or  by  h  with  spiritus  asper  beneath,  which  amoimts  to  the  same 
thing  and  is  to  be  preferred  for  clearness^  sake. 

The  ^  again  is  totally  unlike  both  ^  and  h.    It  is  the  deeper  variety 

of  the  ordinary  German  ach-laut  and  is  best  rendered   by  the  sign  x, 
which  is  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  by  Indo-European  philologists. 
Mr.  Allen's  phonetic  studies  will  be  publislied  in  full  in  a  future  num- 
ber of  the  American  Journal  of  Philology. 

16.  Announcement  of  a  new  Assyrian-English  Glossary;  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  Semitic  Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  by  Mr.  Edgar  P.  Allen. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Oriental  Society,  Prof.  Lyon  took  occasion 
to  discuss  the  first  part,  recently  published,  of  Prof.  Delitzsch's  great 
Assyrian  Dictionary,  which  had  been  announced  as  early  as  1879,  and 
since  then  eagerly  expected  by  all  who  are  interested  in  Semitic 
studies  and  especially  by  all  Assyriologists.  Since  its  appearance,  the 
first  fascicle  has  been  much  reviewed  and  commented  on  from  all  sides, 
with  qualified  praise  sometimes,  and  sometimes  with  unqualified  con- 
demnation. There  is  a  long  step  from  the  standpoint  of  Delitzsch^s 
admirers  to  that  of  his  adversaries — ^between  the  opinion,  on  the  one 
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hand,  that  '*  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  work  no  one  is  so  well  quali- 
fied as  the  professor  of  Assyriology  at  Leipzig,"  and  the  opinion,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  ''he  is  quite  unqualified  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken." However,  even  in  the  eulogy  of  so  enthusiastic  a  follower  of 
Delitzsch  as  is  Prof.  Lyon,  a  sober  critic  may  read  here  and  there  be- 
tween the  lines  signs  of  a  slight  disappointment.  Without  calling  in 
question  for  a  moment  the  undoubted  merits  of  Delitzsch's  work,  it  is 
here  our  purpose  to  speak  merely  of  the  points  in  which  it  seems  not 
quite  to  meet  all  the  expectations  and  requirements  of  Assyrian  stu- 
dents. Some  of  the  objections  raised  will  no  doubt  be  disposed  of  in 
subsequent  parts  of  the  Lexicon.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  principles  which  have  guided  Delitzsch  in  his  great  work, 
especially  as,  so  far,  he  has  not  published  a  preface.  But  even  if  De- 
litzsch should  make  all  possible  concessions  to  his  critics  and  fellow- 
workers,  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  conform  with  their  wishes  in  the 
following  particulars: 

1.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  publisher  cannot  be  expected  to 
place  at  a  lower  figure  the  price  of  so  expensive  a  publication ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  price  is  too  high.  Although  subscribers  are  to  receive 
a  liberal  discount,  the  completed  work  will  cost  at  least  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  thus  these  valuable  stores  of  learning  will  be  placed  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  majority  of  students. 

2.  Delitzsch  himself  says,  in  his  suggestive  Prolegomena  to  a  new 
Hebrew  and  Aramean  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament  (§  2),  that  ''per- 
spicuity is  the  fimdamental  principle  of  all  lexicography."  Delitzsch 
certainly  has  a  just  claim  on  our  admiration,  inasmuch  as,  to  publish 
the  work  with  all  attainable  correctness,  he  did  not  shrink  from  under- 
taking the  laborious  task  of  autographing  more  than  "  sixteen  hundred 
large  quarto  pages  ;"  but  an  autographic  reproduction,  be  it  ever  so 
carefully  and  beautifully  executed,  can  never  present  as  clear  and 
[)lea8ing  an  appearance  as  a  printed  page.  And  this  inevitable  lack  of 
perspicuity  is  further  increased  by  Delitzsch's  attempt,  most  praisewor- 
thy in  itself,  to  employ  his  space  to  the  utmost  advantage,  by  making  a 
limited  use  of  paragraph  divisions.  Lengthy  observations,  moreover, 
and  extensive  reproductions  of  unpublished  texts  are  interspersed 
throughout,  thus  increasing  the  bulk  and  necessarily  detracting  from 
the  perspicuity.  We  freely  grant  that  these  valuable  additions  are 
absolutely  indispensable ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  make  of 
them  a  separate  publication. 

3.  The  internal  arrangement  might  also  call  forth  dissenting  opinions. 
Delitzsch  no  doubt  endeavored  to  be  as  scientific  as  possible,  but  we  vent- 
ure to  say  that  his  disposition  of  the  material  is  hardly  the  most  practical. 
Nor  will  all  students  of  Assyrian  subscribe  to  his  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  a  waste  of  space  to  mention  in  every  case  the  corresponding 
forms  of  the  cognate  languages.  Finally,  while  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
learn  that  Delitzsch  entertains  the  idea  of  appending  printed  notes  in 
which  due  credit  will  be  given  to  each  of  his  predecessors  and  fellow- 
workers  in  the  field  of  Assyrian  lexicography,  still  it  might  have  been 
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more  advisable  to  embody  these  notes  in  the  main  work,  at  least 
as  far  as  recent  Assyriological  publications  are  concerned  J 

Bearing  these  various  points  in  mind,  no  one  will  be  surprised  that 
the  first  part  of  Delitzsch^s  work  has  not  met  with  general  approval. 
The  severe  criticisms,  however,  and  savage  attacks  published  in  recent 
journals  are  altogether  unjustified.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the 
warmest  friends  of  Delitzsch  cannot  deny  that  the  first  fascicle  does 
not  fully  meet  all  the  wants  of  Assyrian  students,  especially  of  begin- 
ners. Consequently  it  is  not  unlikely  that  other  Assyriologists  will 
publish  their  lexicographical  collections  hitherto  withheld  owing  to  the 
announcement  of  an  Assyrian  Thesaurus  compiled  by  the  famous  Leip- 
zig cuneifornust.  Every  Assyriologist  has,  of  course,  some  collection 
of  words  and  forms.  Even  the  beginner  must  commence  a  compilation 
for  his  own  use.  There  is  small  doubt  that  several  Assyrian  glossaries 
would  have  been  published  before  now,  had  not  everyone  been  awaitini^ 
the  long  announced  work  of  Delitzsch.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  taking  sides  with  Delitzsch's 
opponents,  such  as  '*  B^l-ibni*'  and  other  anonymous  critics.  Nor  have 
we  any  desire  to  supersede  Delitzsch's  grand  Thesaurus ;  still  we  believe 
that  there  is  room  for  another  lexicographical  work,  more  serviceable 
and  more  within  reach  of  the  average  student,  though  less  ambitious  in 
its  aim. 

The  Semitic  Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  therefore, 
proposes  to  compile  an  Assyrian-English  Glossary,  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  which  will  be  as  follows  : 

(a)  It  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  limited  bulk,  about  that,  say,  of  the 
Davies-Mitchell  Hebrew -English  Lexicon,  a  volume  which  in  point  of 
convenient  size  and  clear  print  can  serve  as  a  model. 

(b)  The  price  will  be  as  small  as  possible,  at  most  five  dollars.  It  will 
thus  be  within  the  reach  of  every  student  of  Assyrian. 

(c)  In  order  to  keep  witliin  these  limits,  a  system  of  abbreviations  will 
be  used,  so  that  references  to  authors  and  works  will  occupy  the  least 
possible  space,  discussions  of  doubtful  words  or  readings  being  reserved 
for  special  papers. 

(rf)  Prof.  Haupt  has  repeatedly  remarked  that  Assyriologists  should 
as  soon  as  possible  remove  the  cause  of  the  reproach,  not  unjustly 
brought  forward  by  Prof.  Paul  de  Lagarde,  of  the  **  unhistorical "  char- 
acter of  cuneifoiTu  research.'  Many  wonl^  whose  stems  or  meanings 
later  scholars  fancy  that  they  have  determined  were  already  well 
known  and  established  by  older  men,  such  as  Hincks  and  his  conti?m- 
poraries.  For  instance,  the  correspondence  between  Syriac  madattd 
and  Assyrian  madattii,  '  tribute,'  was  first  established  by  Hincks  in  his 
paper  on  the  Khorsabad  Inscriptions,  published  as  early  as  the  year 

*  Under  igaru,  e.  j^.,  p.  IIH  Delitzsch  ought  to  have  cited  Sayce's  and 
Pinches'  remarks,  ZK.  ii.  pp.  257  and  346. 

*  Cf.  fJebraiaij  vol.  iii.  p.  269,  and  Lagarde,   MiUheilunyen,  i.    63  (Gottingen, 

1884). 
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I860.'  The  compilers  will,  therefore,  make  a  special  point  of  giving  full 
references  to  Assyriological  publications. 

This,  of  course,  necessitates  a  division  of  labor.  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  will 
give  particular  attention  to  recent  literature,  and  Mr.  Eldgar  P.  Allen 
will  make  the  historical  development  of  Assyrian  lexicography  his 
si^ecial  study.  The  whole  work,  it  is  needless  to  say,  will  be  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Paul  Haupt,  whose  lexicographical  collec- 
tions will  form  the  basis  of  the  undertaking. 

(e)  In  all  cases  where  indubitable  connection  with  sister  idioms  can 
be  established,  the  corresponding  forms  will  be  given,  to  help  beginners 
in  Assyrian,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  specialists  in  the  cognate 
languages  with  a  certain  control  over  the  statements  made  in  the 
glossary. 

(/)  Tlie  arrangement  of  the  material  will  be  both  as  practical  and  as 
scientific  as  possible.  All  derivatives  will  be  treated  of  under  their 
re8i>ective  stems.  The  verbal  stems  will  be  placed  first,  followed  by 
verbal  derivatives,  then  by  nominal  derivatives,  first  the  formae  nudae^ 
i.  e.,  forms  made  by  internal  vocalic  change,  without  addition  of  form- 
ative elements  :  and  second,  formae  auctaCy  i.  e.,  forms  made  by  prefix, 
by  infix,  by  affix,  and  by  prefix  and  affix  together.  But,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  finding  of  words,  especially  of  derivatives  from  feeble 
stems,  all  words,  as  also  the  more  frequently  used  conjugational  forms, 
will  be  cited  also  in  alphabetical  order,  with  appended  references  to 
their  stems.  This  arrangement  has  two  advantages  :  a  survey  will 
thereby  be  obtained  of  classes  of  words  formed  by  the  same  prefix,  and 
also  an  idea  of  the  relative  frequency  of  certain  formations ;  it  will, 
besides,  be  especially  convenient  for  words  whose  stems  are  a  matter 
of  doubt. 

The  stems  will  be  expressed  in  Hebrew  letters.  There  will  be  no 
cuneiform  characters  used ;  Hebrew  and  Syriac  words  cited  will  be 
written  in  Hebrew  ;  while  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  as  well,  of  course,  as 
Assyrian,  will  be  transliterated  in  Roman  characters. 

The  abbreviations  spoken  of  above  will  be  printed  in  bold-face  and 
in  black-letter  type,  the  former  for  grammatical  terms  and  the  latter 
for  references  to  authors  and  their  works.  The  greatest  possible  clear- 
ness will  thus  be  insured. 

(g)  The  arrangement  of  consonants  will  be  according  to  the  system 
first  indicated  by  Prof.  Haupt,  and  followed  by  Delitzsch  in  his  Diction- 
ary: that  is,  all  initial  gutturals  will  be  cited  under  i^,  distinguished  as 
Hi  a^  Ka  a*  ^^^  K(>-  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Assyrian  lan- 
guage had  any  other  guttural  than  {(.  For  example,  words  like  abUy 
*  father,'  aldkit,  *to  go,'  alfbu,  *milk,'  aqrdbUy  *  scorpion,' and.  dribu, 

•  See  On  the  K}u>rsahad  Inscripiions  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Hlncks,  D.D.  (from 
tlie  TYansactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxii.,  Part  II. — Polite  litera- 
ture), Dublin,  1850,  p.  42,  foot-Dole. 
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*  raven/  which  begin  in  Arabic  with  five  di£ferent  consonants,  appear 
in  Assyrian  under  one — the  H.* 

Although  by  this  arrangement  the  number  of  words  treated  of  under 
the  first  consonant  will  constitute  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  glos- 
sary, this  disproportion^  is  unavoidable,  since  any  other  arrangement 
would  be  unscientific. 

In  one  respect  the  arrangement  will  differ  from  that  followed  by 
Delitzsch.  Though  Prof.  Haupt  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  reasons 
lOr  putting  initial  1  and  ♦  under  1  and  ♦  in  their  respective  places 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,*  he  has  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  reasons,  subsequently  adopted  by  all  Assyriolo- 
gists,  do  not  hold  good,  and  consequently  initial  1  and  ^  will  be  placed 
under  {^,  distinguished  as  {(«  and  H-,.  There  is  no  evidence  that  conso- 
nantal 1  and  ♦  existed  in  primitive  Shemitic.  Their  development  in 
anlaut,  as  opposed  to  J<,  may  be  secondary.    (Cf .  2^.  ii.  279.) 

There  must  also  be  an  {{c,  corresponding  to  original  m,  and  {{9,  cor- 
responding to  original  n,  as  in  itaplumi  for  nitapltutu. 

We  hope  to  further  the  work  as  energetically  and  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. The  preparing  of  the  manuscript  for  publication  will  form  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  work  of  the  Semitic  Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  during  the  coming  session.  The  first  edition  will,  of  course, 
in  a  manner  be  tentative — a  basis  for  fuller  and  more  complete  work 
which  we  may  expect  to  embody,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  a  larger 
second  edition. 

We  may  say  that  the  Baltimore  Assyriologists  are  in  good  position  to 
do  their  work — so  far,  at  least,  as  material  is  concerned.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  has  lately  purchased  a  very  important  Assyriolog- 
ical  collection,  belonging  to  the  library  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Oriental  scholars  in  Europe,  consisting  in  early  Assyriological  j)ublica- 
tions,  pamphlets,  and  even  newspaper  clippings  of  considerable  value 
and  now  almost  inaccessible  at  any  other  place.  Whatever,  again, 
may  be  wanting  in  the  University  library  will  l)e  made  up  by  the 
large  private  collection  of  Prof.  Haupt.  In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Wm. 
Hayes  Ward,  one  of  the  pioneer  Assyriologists  of  America,  has  kindly 
offered  to  place  at  our  disposal  his  unique  collection  of  early  Assyrio- 
logical publications. 

The  usefulness  of  such  a  glossary  as  we  propose  is  obvious,  and  the 
need  of  it  is  presvsing.  Even  if  Delitzsch  or  some  other  Assyriologist  in 
Germany  should  supplement  his  Thesaurus  by  a  glossary  compiled  ac- 
cording to  our  principles  set  forth  above,  the  Johns  Hopkins  glossary 
would  still  better  cominend  itself  to  English  speaking  students,  who  must 


*  Cf.  Haupt,  SFG.,  10;  20,  3  :   KATM92  aud  522;    Francis  Brown,  American 
Journal  of  Philology^  vol.  iv,  p.  .'U3. 

^  This  seems  to  militate  against  the  opinion  that  the  X  in  Assyrian    instead  of 
the  Arabic  5  — .   c   c  is  more  primitive. 

*  Cf.  Haupt,  Sumerisdie  Familiengesetze^  p.  48,  n.  3. 
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much  prefer  to  study  Assyrian  through  the  medium  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, rather  than  through  a  foreign  medium  like  German,  especially 
as  the  language  of  certain  (German  Assyriologists  is  more  obscure  than 
the  cuneiform  hieroglyphics  themselves,  and  sometimes  only  to  be 
understood  by  referring  to  the  original  texts. 

17.  Prolegomena  to  a  Comparative  Assyrian  Grammar;  by  Prof. 
Paul  Haupt,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

§  1.  Assyrian,  or  more  accurately  speaking  Assyro-Babylonian,  is  the 
name  of  the  Semitic  language  found  on  the  cuneiform  tablets  of  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon,  as  well  as  in  the  trilingual  Acbaemenian  inscriptions 
of  Persepolis,  Behistiln,  Hamadan,  etc. 

?  2.  The  inscriptions  of  the  Achasmenian  kings  (Darius,  Xerxes,  and 
Artaxerxes,  I.-III.)  are  composed  in  three  different  languages : 

a.  The  first  place  is  occupied  by  the  ofiicial  language  of  the  Persian 
empire,  the  so-called  Old  Persian,  whose  decipherment  by  Geo.  F.  Gro- 
tefend,  in  1802,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  cuneiform  research. 

b.  Then  comes  the  so-called  (Scythian  or)  Susian  version  in  the  ag- 
glutinative idiom  of  Susiana  (called  also  Elamitic,  Median,  Anzanian, 
and  Amardian),  and  said  to  be  related  to  Georgian. 

c.  And  finally,  the  Babylonian  version  in  the  Semitic  language  of 
the  ancient  Mesopotamian  empire. 

§  3.  Also  in  the  cuneiform  tablets  disinterred  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  we  find  a  variety  of  languages ;  several  of  these 
texts  exhibit,  alongside  of  Assyrian,  a  non-Semitic  idiom,  apparently 
the  language  of  the  pre-Semitic  aborigines  of  Chaldea,  who  founded 
the  civilization  of  Western  Asia,  and  invented  the  cuneiform  system  of 
writing. 

This  so-called  Proto- Chaldean  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  distinct 
forms :  in  one  of  them,  chiefly  magical  formulae  and  incantations  are 
composed;  in  the  other,  hymns  and  penitential  psalms.  The  latter 
is  designated,  in  the  ancient  cuneiform  vocabularies  of  the  Assyrian 
national  grammarians,  by  the  technical  term  eme  sal,  generally  ren- 
dered 'female  language,'  or  ' Woman *s  language.'  Some  Assyriologists 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  so-called  "woman's  language"  was  the  dialect 
of  Shumer  (the  biblical  IJ^itif  Shiner),  or  South  Babylonia ;  the  idiom 

of  the  incantations,  on  the  other  hand,  being  the  dialect  of  Akkad 
(mentioned  in  the  genealogical  tablet,  Gen.x.lO)^  or  North  Babylonia. 
Others  consider  the  incantations  South  Babylonian  or  Sumerian,  and 
the  penitential  psalms  Akkadian  or  North  Babylonian.  And  recently 
the  view  has  been  advanced  that  these  two  species  of  Pro  to- Chaldean 
do  not  represent  a  local  but  a  temporal  variation.  Accordingly,  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  term  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  is  now 
spoken  of  as  Neo-Sumerian  and  Old  Sumerian,  the  so-called  woman's 
language  being  regarded  as  a  later  development  of  the  idiom  of  the  in- 
cantations (Z  A.  IT.  200,1  ).2    We  cannot  boast,  therefore,  of  our  investi- 
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gations  in  tbat  line  having  yielded  any  results  which  have  ttiet  with 
general  acceptance.  Even  the  existence  of  a  non-Semitic  idiom  beside 
the  Assyro-Babylonian  is  denied  by  several  distinguished  cuneiform- 
ists.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  theory  of  a  pre-Semitic  popu- 
lation in  Chaldea  is  established  beyond  all  doubt.^ 

Whatever  the  relations  of  the  various  forms  of  the  Proto-Chaldean 
language  may  be,  they  certainly  have  no  direct  bearing  on  Assyrian 
grammar.  Nor  need  we  consider  the  controversy  concerning  the  alleged 
affinity  of  Sumero- Akkadian  and  the  Ural-Altaic  languages  ( JRAS.  vol. 
XVIII.,  part  3).  In  the  following  remarks  we  will  briefly  designate  the 
non-Semitic  idiom  of  the  Mesopotamian  cuneiform  texts  as  Akkadian, 
just  as  we  comprise  the  Semitic  language  of  both  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  inscriptions  under  the  name  Assyrian. 

8  4.  The  literature  of  Assyrian  embraces  a  period  of  forty  centuries. 
The  latest  cuneiform  inscription  is  a  small  terra-cotta  tablet,  preserved 
in  the  Zurich  Museum,  containing  a  bond  dated  Babylpn,  in  the  month 
of  Kislev,  3d  day,  5th  year  of  Pilaris,  king  of  Persia,  i.  e.,  according 
to  Jules  Oppert  (RP.  xi.  105),  Pacorus  II.  (n^JKopoc),  a  contemporary  of 
the  emperors  Titus  and  Domitian.  Pacorus'  accession  to  the  throne 
took  place  in  the  year  77  after  Christ.  Accordingly  the  date  given  on 
the  tablet  corresponds  to  December,  81,  of  our  era.* 

The  test  inscription  of  any  length  is  a  terra-cotti  barrel -cylinder  of 
Antiochus  I.,  Dwrr/p  (born  323, 1261  B.  C),  son  of  'LeXevko^  6  l^ucdrup  and 
the  Sogdianian  princess  Apama.  It  was  discovered  at  the  Birs  Nimrfid, 
and  contains  in  two  columns  fifty-nine  lines  of  archaic  Babylonian 
writing.  The  opening  of  this  interesting  inscription  reads  as  follows  : 
A  n  t  i ' u  k  u  s  n  .  s a r r  u  r  a  b  u ,  s a r ru  d  a n  n  u  ,  s a r  k  i  s s  a  t  i ,  s  a  r 
H  a  b  i  1  i ,  s  a  r  m  a  t  a  t  i ,  z  a  n  i  n  E  s  a  g  i  1  u  E  z  i  d  a  ,  a  p  1  ii  a  s  a  r  i  d  u 
sa  Siluku,  sarri.  Makaduna'a,  sar  Babili,  anaku.  which 
means,  ''Antiochus,  the  irroat  king,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  the  uni- 
verse, king  of  Babylon,  king  of  the  provinces,  enibellishor  of  (the  toui- 
ples)  Esfigil  and  Ezhhi.  first-born  of  King  Soleukos,  the  Macedonian, 
king  of  Babylon,  am  I.  '  Also  Antiochus'  step-mother  and  consort. 
Queen  i7/>rtr<.M7A7/,  euneiforui  A  s  - 1  a  -  a  r  - 1  u  -  n  i  -  i  k  -  k  u  ,  i.e.,  A  s  t  a  r  - 
tuniku,  and  their  son.  Seleulcos,  are  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the 
inscription.'' 

^5.  The  earliest  known  cuneiform  text,  in  Semitic  Assyro-Babylon- 
ian, is  a  vshort  votive  inscription  of  King  Sargon,  of  Agade  (i.  e.,  HDN)* 

who  reigned  about  !380i)  B.  C  The  inscription  is  carved  on  a  small  egg- 
shaped  piece  of  marble,  pierced  lengthwise,  brought  to  light  by  Ilor- 
muzd  Rassam  at  Abu-llabba,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sippar  (D^1*)£3D)** 

According  to  Mr.  Pinclies  it  is  the  oldest  object  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  legend  reads  as  follows:  Sargani.  sar  ali. 
sar  Agade,  ana  i  1  S a m  a s  in  S i p a r  a m u r u ,  i.  e.,  " T,  Sargon . 
the  king  of  the  city,  king  of  Agade,  have  dedicated  (this)  t-o  the  Sun* 
god  of  Sippar.''    The  dati^  .^00  is  derived  from  the  famous  cylinder  of 
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Nabonidus,  found  by  Hormuzd  Kassam  in  the  ruins  of  Sippara  (Abu- 
Habba)  in  the  year  1882,  now  published  V  R.  64.  Nabonidus  tells  us 
there  that,  at  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Sun,  in 
Sippar,  he  searched  for  the  original  foundation  stone.  He  had  the 
earth  excavated  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  cubits ;  and  there,  says  the  king, 
8ama8  (the  Sun-god)  showed  me  the  original  foundation  stone  of  Sar- 
gon's  son,  Naram-Sin  ,  which  none  of  my  royal  predecessors  had  seen 
for  3200  years.  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  and  father  of 
Belshazzar,  reigned  from  555-538  B.  C.  Consequently  we  obtain  for 
Naram-Sin  the  date  3750  B.  C,  and  for  Sargon,  his  father,  about  3800 
(PSBA.,  V,  12;  ZK.  ii,  358).  The  latter  is  the  same  prince  of  whom 
it  is  related,  on  a  tablet  preserved  in  a  Neo-Assyrian  copy,  that 
his  mother  exposed  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  in  a  basket  of 
bulrushes  pitched  with  asphalt.^  This  interesting  autobiographical 
sketch  is,  as  I  remarked,  handed  down  to  us  only  in  a  later  copy ;  the 
short  votive  inscription  on  the  marble  oval,  however,  is  an  original  con- 
temporary document,  written  at  the  time  of  Sargon  I.,  about  3800  B.  C. 
— the  oldest  monument  of  Semitic  speech. 
1 6.  The  king  mentioned  under  the  same  name  in  the  Old  Testament 

(flJ*)D  1  Isa.  xx.l)  is  Sargon  II.,  Assy r.  Sarrukenu  arku,  the  con- 
queror of  Samaria®  and  father  of  Sennacherib,  grandfather  of  Esarh ad- 
don.    He  reigned  about  3000  years  later,  from  722-705  B.  C. 

While  the  votive  inscription  of  Sargon  I.  represents  the  oldest  monu- 
ment of  Assyrian  speech,  the  accession  of  Sargon  II.  inaugurates  what 
may  be  called  the  golden  age  of  Assyrian  literature.  The  reign  of  the 
Sargonidian  dynasty — Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,^®  and  Sardana- 
palus — from  the  accession  of  Sargon  II.,  in  the  year  722,  down  to  the 
fall  of  Nineveh,  in  the  year  606,  is  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Assyr- 
ian literature.  Most  of  the  cuneiform  monuments  which  have  come 
down  to  us  belong  to  this  time.  Especially  under  the  last  great  Assyr- 
ian king,  Sardanapalus  (mentioned  as  *19JpK  i  Ezra  iv.lO),  particular 

attention  was  paid  to  literature  :  ancient  tablets  in  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia were  carefully  collected,  copied,  transcribed,  translated,  and  ex- 
plained, and  formed  into  a  great  library  in  the  palace  at  Nineveh,  which 
Hormuzd  Rassam,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  rescued 
from  the  #uins  of  ages.  The  majority  of  the  Assyrian  literary  monu- 
ments thus  far  brought  to  light,  especially  non-historical  inscriptions, 
owe  their  origin  to  this  source. 

i  7.  The  correctness  of  the  chronological  statement  in  the  inscription 
of  Nabonidus,  concerning  the  date  of  Sargon's  son,  Naram-Sin,  may  be 
open  to  doiubt.  The  fact  that  Assyrian  literature  comprises  the  oldest 
Semitic  documents,  remains  nevertheless.  We  possess  an  inscription 
eighty  lines  in  length,  of  an  ancient  Assyrian  king,  Ramm&n-nirari 
I.,  whose  date  must  be  fixed  at  about  1300  B.  C,  at  the  latest.^^  We 
have  the  great  octagonal  clay  prism  of  Tiglathpileser  I.  (containing 
almost  1000  lines),  who,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Sennacherib 
85 
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inscription  on  the  rock  of  Bavian,  reigned  418  years  before  the  Baby- 
lonian expedition  of  Sennacherib,  undertaken  in  the  year  69() ;  so  that 
his  date  must  have  been  about  1110  B.  C.  (Lotz,  p.  v).  In  the  Old 
Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hardly  have  any  portions  reaching 
beyond  1000  B.  C.^^  At  any  rate  the  assumption  of  a  greater  antiquity 
for  any  of  these  is  not  as  well  founded  as  is  the  date  of  3800  for 
Sargon  I. 

J  8.  The  great  age  of  Assyro-Babylonian  literature,  however,  does  not 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  language  of  these  monuments  exceeds 
the  cognate  idioms  in  antiquity.  Edward  Hincks  called  Assyrian  the 
oldest  and  best  developed  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  of  speech, 
giving  it  the  name  of  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Semitic  tongucs.^^  The  pro- 
priety of  this  designation  may  be  questioned.  At  any  rate  it  must  be 
admitted  that  primitive  Assyrian  stands  much  nearer,  both  in  its  phonic 
and  morphological  material,  to  the  parent  speech  than  even  classical 
Arabic.  The  forms  of  the  language,  as  preserved  on  the  extant  monu- 
ments, arose  under  the  influence  of  a  few  characteristic  phonetic  laws, 
and  can  be  easily  traced  back  to  the  parent  Semitic  stage.  The 
inflections  in  Assyrian  are  certainly  far  more  primitive  than  in  anj'  of 
the  cognate  idioms. 

i  9.  Next  to  Assyrian  among  the  sister  tongues  stands  Ethiopic  or 
Geez.    Common  to  both  are,  e.  g.: 

a.  The  absence  of  an  article. 

h.  The  preservation  of  the  oldest  Semitic  verb-form,  the  Imperfect 
Qal  with  accented  "<l"  vowel  between  the  first  and  second  stem -conso- 
nants ;  e.  g.,  Assyr.  isdbir  he  breaks^  Geez  isjlber.^* 

c.  The  masculine  plural  ending  "-ani ;"  e.g.,  Assyr.  belani  lords^ 
Geez  ba(')lan,  originally  baMani-^*** 

d.  The  t-ermination  "-a''  for  the  tens;  e.  g.,  Assyr.  esrii  twenty^ 
§  i  1  a  s  a  thirty,  e  r  b  a '  a  forty ^  =  Geez  e  s  r  a ,  s  a  1  a  s  a ,  a  r  b  e '  a , — accent 
in  all  these  cases  being  on  the  final  "a." 

e.  The  ending  "-a"'  for  the  3  pers.  fem.  plur.;  e.  g.,  Assyr.  labsa  thei/ 
arc  chfthed  =  Geez  labsa;    Present  and  Imperfect,  isabira,  iSbira 

=  Geez  i  s  a  b  e  r  a ,  i  e  s  b  e  r  a  .^^ 

f.  The  termination  ''-ku"  for  the  first  person  singular  of  the  Perfect, 
generally  called  "Permansive"  in  Assyrian  grammar ;  e.  g.,  Assyr.  isak  u 
/  Juive  (Cy^),  p  a  1  h  a  k  u  /  fear;  Geez  g  a b  d  r  k  u  1  made,  1  a  b  a  s  k  u  / 

icas  clothed  (ef.  SFG.  53). 

g.  The  epenthesis  of  the  "i'  in  the  Imperfect  of  the  intensive  stem  ; 
e.g.,  urepis  /  enfarged,  for  urapi§,  urappis  (SFG.  63,2);  Geez 
ifesem,  iSfesem  he  completes,  for  iufasim,  iufassim.^^ 

h.  The  emphatic  ''-ma;"  e.  g.,  Assyr.  ki  sasu-ma  or  ki-ma  sasu 
like  him;  Geez  kamahii-ma  (ASKT.  195).*    This  "-ma,"  which  also 


♦  I  should  like  to  raise  the  question  here  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  tlie 
appended  -ma  in  the  Arabic  Vocative  a  I  Id  hum  ma  O  Ood  represents  the  same 
emphatic  particle. 
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appears  in  the  tthortened  form  "-m,"  the  so-called  "mimation,"  serves 
at  the  same  time  a^  enclitic  copula,  just  as  Amharic  ''-m/'  which  corre- 
.  spends  to  Ethiopic  "-ma,"  is  used  both  as  emphatic  particle  and  in  the 
sense  of  Latin  qiie ;  e.  g.,  Assyr.  ina  etAti  asba  labsa-ma  ki-ma 
is^uri  subat  kappe  in  darkness  they  dwell  and  are  clud  like  birds 
in /fathered  garments  (SD.blS);  apt!  nappa§d-ma  urru  imtdqut 
eli  dur  appi^a  / opened  an  air-hole  ({f^flj  ,  Arabic  .uJUuo  m a n f a s) 

and  the  light  fell  upmi  my  face. 

i.  The  use  of  the  suffix  pronoun  in  adverbial  expressions,  as  Assyr. 
ittalak  saltis  he  nuirclwd  victoriously,  Geez  bora  t^kiizu  he  went 
away  grieved  (SFG.  36,2). 

A'.  The  use  of  the  possessive  suffix  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun  ;  e.  g., 
Assyr.  am  el  us  il  <//a^  man,  like  Geez  bee  si  hu,  or  Assyr.  ina  umi- 
su-ma  at  that  time,  Geez  ba^amatihu  in  that  year  (CY.  xxxvi). 

/..Finally,  a  considerable  number  of  words  are  common  to  both  As- 
syrian and  Ethiopic;  e.  g.,  kiSUdu  neck,  plur.  kisadati  =  Geez 
kesad,  plur.  k^  sad  at  (SFG.  28,1);  zunnu  rain  (for  zunmu,  JI. 
46)  =  Geez  z^nam;  igaru  cultivated  land  (SFG.  35  below)  =  Geez 
hagar  (cf.  South  Arabic      <n.cft) :    muma'iru  (=  *mumahhiru) 

master,  convniander  (Senn.  V.  70)  =  Geez  mam^hh^r  magister ; 
k i d i n u  client,  from  k a d & n u  to  protect  =  Geez  kad<lna;t  esidu 
area  (syn.  (}amamu  sphere,  8^272;  cf.  Del.  Koss.'12)  =  Geez  *fl§ad  ; 
ebiStu  (or,  with  partial  assimilation  of  the  "b"  to  the  following  "s,' 
epistu)  deed,  especially  evil  deed  (f acinus)  =  Geez  abbas  a  crime 
(stem  {J^3y  ;  cf.,  however,  ZA.  ii.  354,1);  mutu  hiisband  =  Geez 
nj^t  (cf.  D^JIO) ;   isatu  fire  =  Geez  Ssat  (cf.  Syr.  issata/ever, 

SFG.  47,2);   mu^itu  night  =  Ge6z  m^set  evening  (cf.  p-L^-uo  and 

KAT2  508);  dad  me  (stem  Dll)  districts  (NLA.  60,1;  HA.  59)  = 
Geez  adiam  (stem   D*n)j    9elAtu  hostility  (V  R.  3,123)  =  Geez 

i^al'c?;  daqaqitu  or  duqaqu  childhood  (syn.  $i^})iriitu,  i.  e., 
rmj^V J  II  R- 36,50)  =  Geez  daqiqna;  tulu  breast  (prop. protuber- 
ance, cf.  tilu  hill,  and  ^irtu  breast,  fem.  of  91  ru  high)  =  Geez  tala* 
(ZDMG.  XXXIV.  761,1);  akilu  wolf  (II  R.  6,3;  syn.  zibu)  =  Geez 

taku^la);  sabu  warrior  (for  ^ab'u)  =  Geez  dabba'i  (\ju>c  »  cf. 
I05f)5t  amaru  fo  «cc  =  Geez  amm^ra  to  show;  ruttii  (Imperfect 


i  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias,  in  his  interesting  little  book  on  DU  bcLbylonlach-assyrischen 
VorBtellungen  vom  Leben  fiaeh  dem  Tode,  Leipzig,  1887,  p.  83,  n.  3,  translates  kid  1  n  u 
by  Knecht,  deriving  it  from  a  stem  k ad &nu  to  lead  into  cftptivity  (?). 

t  Cf.  also  the  Amharic  zemb,  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  Assjnian 
zumbu  =  zubbu  fly  (JI. 45;  BAL. 80,1);  and  Geez  u^^b,  plur.  au^ftb  earrings, 
(stem  2'iS\  or  rather  s^^j>0^)  =  Assyrian  an^abtu  (II,  40,40)  or  in^abtu  (stem 
3V3  infioere)  in  the  same  meaning  (BAL.  94,8),  plur.  in  the  "Descent  of  Istar/* 
in^abftti  (cf.  col.  I,  46  and  col.  II,  44,  in^abftti  8a  uzneSa  the  earrings  of  her 
ears).  But  the  most  striking  instance,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  Ethiopic  word  bdn&t 
tribute,  which  is  evidently  identical  with  Assyr.  bil  tu,  oonstr.  bllat ,  from  abftlu 
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uratti)  to  erect  =  Geez  art^'a;  ^ullulu  to  launch  (Pael  from 
salalu.Impf.  islal  to  slide  down,  cf.  D^03  IT/V?  Exod.  xv.lO)  = 

^  •   -   :     ,       -:t 

Geez  a $1^1  a  (cf.Geu.vii.18:  ua-^allalati^'^ti  tabot  la'la  m&i, 

Dillm.  ed.  p.  14,  Greek  fTrc^pfro);  gan^nu  to  compete  (Impf.  J^jt^il  • 

aSt^nan  or  altdnan  I  fought)  =  GteefL  tasannana;  tak&lu  tobe 
stable  or  firm  (cf.  Del.  Farad.  144)  =  Geez  tak^ila  (cf.  Aram.  ^2t^  io 

trust  =A6syT.  ittakil  he  trusted,  for  *intakil,  Inf.  natkulu); 
nazazu  to  stand  (§aphel  gilzuzu  to  erect)  =  G^ez  nazdza  to  try  to 

raise,  to  comfort  (KAT2  511 ;  cf.  D^fl1S5  ^Dt  V^  145,14  and  146,8,  he 
raises  them  that  are  bowed  down);  ragamu  to  cry  (cf.  Lagarde,  Mit- 
theilungen,  II.  177)^®  =  Geez  rag  dm  a  to  curse  (prop,  beschreien;  cf. 
^UL^O\  bulluqu  to  destroy  {Fs^el  of  balaqu  to  flee,  KAT^  503)  = 

Geez  a  b  1  d  q  a  (cf .  rSjL^  b  ^  1  i  Q  *) '»  vak^u  to  be  strong^  powerful  (LOP. 

I.  197)  =  Geez  m6'a  to  conquer;  sapanu  to  overpower  (SFG.  74)  = 
Geez  safdna  (Amharic  Sandfa  to  triumph);  nubbii  (Imperfect 
unabbi,  unambi)  to  speak  =  Geez  nabdba  (cf.  JOJ  for  X3Ji 

T    • 

*Vpo^y/rci;e/v") ;  b a r fi  to  shine  =  Geez  barha;  sabatu  to  beat  (cf . 
Targuniic  D3{J^)  =  Geez  zabdta  (with  partial  assimilation  of  the 

initial  sibilant  to  the  following  "b;"  cf.  LOP.  i.  197);  "a"  not  (= 
*aia)  or  "e"  (SFG.  76)  =  Geez  ^1-"  (cf  ♦K,  Job  xxii.30) ;  "-nu'^  ne 

(e.g.,  mi-nu  howf  V  R.  1,122)  =  Geez  "-ntl"  (e.g.,  gfo-nil?);  "-m" 
also  (e.g.,  iqabusi-ni  they  call  her  also,  Pogn.  Bav.  109)  =  Geez 
*'-ni;"  "-u"  noM//^' (e.  g.,  anaku  am  I  not  ?  =  an  aku  + hu)  =  Geez 
"-hu"  (CV.  XL.);    istu^^ /rom  =  Geez   ut^sta  in;   su'jitu  this  = 

"8"  + Geez  ue'c'tu,  fern,  si'iiti  =  "s"  +  Geez  ie'^ti  (SFG.  33,4) 

etc.,  etc. 

To  be  sure,  so  far  as  the  vocabulary  is  concerned,  Assyrian  exhibits 
infinitely  more  numerous  coincidences  with  the  North  Semitic  lan- 
guages, Aramean  and  Hebrew,  especially  with  Aramean.  This  is  quite 
natural,  considering  the  contiguity  of  their  respective  territories.  But 
it  does  not  by  any  means  involve  an  especially  intimate  connection 
between  Assyrian  and  Northern  Semitic,  let  alone  an  original  com- 
munity of  life,  as  Delitzsch  would  have  it  (HA.  21  ;  ef.  ZDMG.  XL. 
731,2).  There  is  no  evidence  of  these  languages  having  ever  formed 
an  historically  distinct  group  as  opposed  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
Semitic  family.  Nor  do  the  above-cited  i>oints  of  agreement  between 
Assyrian  and  Ethiopic  justify  the  assumption  of  a  closer  relationshiji 
between  these  two  extremes  of  the  Semitic  territory.     All  the  resem- 

(=  •uabfllu)  to  bring  (Hebr.  7*3)n)  the  I  having  been  changed  into  n,  as  in  Arabic 
aa.^  image  =  D^V  •    It  stands  to  reason  that  b^n&t  must  be,  in  the  last  resort,  an 

Assyrian  loan-word,  just  as  173  (for  nS^*)  In  the  Book  of  Bzra.  Cf.  my  remarks  in 
Hebraica,  vol.  iii,  p.  107,  n.  2. 
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blances  enumerated  above  may  be  due  to  a  preservation  of  peculiarities 
of  the  parent  speech.  It  would  be  different  if  the  forms  iS^bir, 
is^b^r  could  be  shown  to  be  new  formations  in  both  Assyrian  and 
Ethiopic.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  possibility  of  a  merely 
accidental  coincidence  would  not  be  excluded. 

A  closer  historical  community,  between  any  of  the  five  various 
branches  of  the  Sfemitic  family  of  soeech  (Assyrian,  Ethiopic,  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Aramean)  cannot  be  established.  The  reasons  advanced  by 
Dillmann  (on  p.  4  of  his  admirable  grammar  of  the  Ethiopic  language) 
for  a  closer  affinity  between  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  cannot  be  considered 
valid  in' the  light  of  Assyrian  research.    The  difference  between  ^ 

c 

and  .  e.  g.,  also  appears  in  Assyrian-  (e.  g.  b  i  ™  ^  ^  ^  butter,  but 
alibu  milk,  (Heb.  nNOn  and  3*711,  constc  S*?!!).    The  difference 

T    :    V  T   T  ••  -: 

between  ^jO  and  yjO  is  witnessed  in  Aramean  (e.  g.  NJ^5V  J^"9^^'^  ^^* 
my  iiheep^  Heb.  J^SX^!' '  [JiV)-  Final  short  vowels,  moreover,  are  as 
common  in  Assyrian  as  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic.  The  accusative,  too, 
is  regularly  distinguished  in  Assyrian,  as  well  as  the  subjunctive  or 
voluntative,  called  in  Assyrian  precative.  As  U\  the  stem-formations 
of  the  verb,  they  are  as  manifold  in  Assyrian  as  in  either  of  the  South 
Semitic  languages,  and  the  agreement  between  Ethiopic  and  Arabic 
in  the  internal  plural  formations^  is  balanced  by  the  internal  passive 
formations  preserved  only  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic — or  as  would  per- 
haps be  more  correct  to  say,  tJeveloped  only  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  In 
all  these  cases  we  have  merely  normal  developments  of  primitive  Sem- 
itic germs,  no  new  formations,  which  alone  could  afford  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  a  special  affinity.  So,  too.  the  abundance  in  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic  of  stems  with  four  or  more  consonants  is  only  due  to  the 
expansion  of  a  tendency  in  the  parent  speech.  So-called  quadriliterals 
occur  also  in  Assyrian.  Accordingly  a  closer  relationship  can  hardly 
be  predicated  for  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  nor  for  Assyrian  and  Ethiopic, 
nor  for  Assyrian  and  Hebrew.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  safely 
maintain  that,  among  all  the  Semitic  languages,  Ethiopic  ranks  next 
to  Assyrian  in  point  of  antiquity.^^ 

?  10.  The  especial  peculiarities  of  Assyrian  in  distinction  from  the 
other  Semitic  languages  are 

a.  That  Assyrian  does  not  possess  the  semi-vowels  T  and  ♦  (cf. 
Assyr.  arhu  mow ^A  =  Ethiopic  uarl) ;  Assyr.  <imu,  or  rather  omu  , 

day  =  Arabic  iaum).    Whether  Assyrian  K  in  this  case  is  older  than 

^  and  ^  of  the  cognate  languages  is  difficult  to  decide.^ 

b.  Also  the  two  gutturals  (or  rather  laryngeals)  H  and  j^  appear  in 
Assyrian  as  X  (e.  g.  alaku  to  go,  Heb.  T/H ;  aqrabu  scorpion, 
Heb.   3*lpJ?);    so  too  b^  Arabic         (called  Haut  in  Ethiopic),  the 

weaker  variety  of  Pli  while   b>  Arabic     •     (Ethiopic  Harfti),  the 
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sironger  Turiety  of  H 9  is  regulu^y  preserved  as  b  (e*  g«  b^i^&A  )l^^ 
but  emu/alfter-m-2ato,  Heb.  Ofl)* 

T 

e.  Tbe  eommoQ  Semitic  perfect  form  with  personal  affixes  is  on^y 
in  the  first  sta^^  of  development  in  Assyrian  and  relatively  rare.  The 
form  which  corresponds  to  the  common  Shemittc  imperfect  serves  as 
Umpw  hUtorieum^  and  at  the  same  time  as  prattenitmi^  perfecMmm 
and  plmqwMmperfechtm;  while  f9r  the  present  and  future,  the  above 
descii)|ed  verbal  form,  with  inserted  accented  A  before  tiie  second  stem- 
consonant,  has  been  preserved.    Accordingly,  afibir  in  Assyrian  does 

not  mean  as  Hebrew  ^3tS^M*  I  hreak  or  /  t^nM  hrtak,  bnt  /  ftrolBe 

•  •• 

•  • 

and  Ihave  hrokenor  I  had  broken ;  IthaU  break  is  afi  db  i  r.  So-ealied 
permansive  forms  (with  personal  affixes),  like  iabrakn,  which  may 
mean  either  Ihave  broken  or  IwUi  breaks  seldom  occnr.^ 

d.  All  Assyrian  nouns  end  in  tiie  absolute  state  in  «,  t,  a  or  vrith 
**  mhnaftion "  tim,  tm,  am,  no  essential  difference  in  meaning  existing 
between  these  various  terminations  :  kalbu,  kalbi,  kalba  or  kal- 
bum,  kalbim,  kalbam  all  simply  mean  (io^.  The  appended  nasal 
is  certainly  not  as  in  Arabic,  the  sign  of  the  $taiu8  ind^mtiu;  indeed, 
the  contrary  might  be  asserted.  The  mimation  is  really  found  in  many 
eases  in  which  the  cognate  languages  would  use  the  article,  thus  eoa^ 
responding  to  the  appended  n  in  Sabean.* 

e.  Also  in  the  verb — the  Imperative  and  all  forms  with  gender,  num- 
ber and  personal  affixes  excepted — the  final  stem-consonant  can  take 
these  vowels  u  and  a  or  more  rarely  t;  uzaqqipu ,  usaqqipa  (and 
usaqqipi)  mean  only  like  uzaqqip  Iimpaled,^ 

/.  The  personal  pronouns  and  suffixes  of  the  third  person  begin  with 
a  sibilant  and  not  with  Hi  as  in  the  other  Semitic  languages :  he^  she, 
Heb.  Kin,  iVtl  are  in  Assyrian  sA,  §i,  pi.  Sunu,  Sin  a  for  Heb. 

nan ,  mn  ^^ 

T      ••  T    •• 

g.  Similarly  we  find  as  the  prefix  of  the  causative  stems  in  Assyrian 
not  a  breathing  but  the  sibilant  "§."  A  Hiphil  or  Aphel  does  not  exist 
in  Assyrian  ;  only  a  Shaphel  and  the  reflexive  formations  derived  from 
it,  the  '^i^flntTN  and  '^J^fljriE^N  1  or  with  the  change  of  antedental 
tJf  into  *?  ,  peculiar  to  Assyrian,  ^J^QPhii  and  ^J^QHrhH  -^ 

h.  The  form  ^J^SHHti^ii  (or  '7J^£)jn*?N)j  mentioned  above,  belongs  to 
the  tertiary  formations  with  infixed  Jfl  peculiar  to  Assyrian.  Assyrian 
forms,  corresponding  to  the  Qal,  Piel,  Saphel,  and  Niphal,  the  reflexive 

passive  stems  '^j/HSN ,  '^/flSN ,  '^I^SJIB^N  (or  ^JJ^fin^K),  '?j;finJK 

(or  ^yQnm  and  in    addition   to  these   an   ^y^nOti ,    ^yiHSiii , 

'^rsjnc^'N  (or  '73;siirbii\  and  '^^^sjnjN  (or  'pi^fjjm). 

1.    Assyrian  differs  from  the  cognate  languages  in  that  it  regularly 


*  This  explains  why  oertain  words  like  er^itum  earth  or  napiStum  life  almost 
invariably  appear  with  the  "mimation." 
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infixes  the  formative  element  of  the  reflexive  passive  stems,  not  only 
in  the  reflexive  passive  stem  of  the  Qal  as  in  Arabic  (Jjt3Ci|)i  t)ut  also 

in  corresponding  secondary  formations  of  the  intensive  stem  ;  e.  g.,  the 
reflexive  to  umasser  I  left  ^  is  not  utmasSer,  but  umtasser,  or, 
with  partial  assimilation  of  the  "t"  to  the  preceding  0,  umdasSer.^? 

A-.  It  is  notewortjiy  that  the  feminine  verbal  forms  of  the  third  per- 
son with  prefixed  H  are  very  rarely  used,  the  form  with  the  preforma- 
tive  ♦,  corresponding  to  the  third  person  masculine  of  the  cognate  lan- 
guages, being  still  of  common  gender  in  Assyrian.^^ 

/.  Also  the  prefix  J,  instead  of  the  prefix  Q  in  other  Semitic  lan- 
guages, forms  a  special  peculiarity  of  Assyrian  ;  e.  g.,  n  arkabtu  diar- 
ioU  Aram.  Nn33T»  ,  Heb.  TTXHO  -^ 

T   :  -   :    -  T  T   :    V 

m.  Finally,  a  large  number  of  words  are  peculiar  to  Assyrian,  espe- 
cially nouns,  not  occurring  in  any  of  the  cognate  languages.  Cf.,  e.  g., 
balatu  to  live,  kasadu  to  conquer,  pal^aru  to  gather,  ekemu  to 
seize,  tej)u  to  approach^  ]}epvi  to  destroy,  qebu  to  speak;  labiru 
old,  1  i  m n u  cvi7,  d a m q u  propitious,  r a gg u  evil ;  q a t u  hand,  z um  - 
ru  body,  amelu  man,  ardu  servant,  5aqu  chief,  qurldu  warrior, 
« in  ni§tu  female^  summatu  dove*  karanu  wine,  sizbu  milk,  ku- 
durru  boundary^  kunukku  »caZ,t  sallaru  wall,  uknii  crystal, 
p  a  1  u  reign,  a  p  s  ii  ocean,t  1  a  m  a  s  s  u  bull  colossus,  n  e  r  g  a  1  u  lion  colos- 
sus, ekimmu  spirit,  sukkallu  messenger,  dupsarru  scribe,  dim- 
gallu  architect,  abkallu  leader,  mal}}}u  magnate,  mul^^u  upper 
part,  imljullu  and  imbaru  storm,  isSakku  priest-king,  §akka- 
n a k k u  ruJer,  abatakku  grand-vizier,  m u  1  m u  1 1  u  spear,  1) e g a  1 1  u 
and  1  a  1  ii  or  1  u  1  ii  abundance,  k i s a  1 1  u  platform,  musukkanu 
palm-tree,  §u§§u  aCHJoog,  neru  vjypof,  gar  adpoc,  parama^^u  sanct- 
uary, narii  stone-tablet,  musaru  inscinption,  kimal}l}u  sepulchre, 
etc.,  etc.  A  number  of  these  would  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  Akkad- 
ian.^^ 

i  11.  Although  the  Assyro-Babylonian  monuments  cover  a  period  of 
almost  4000  years,  we  can  say  that  the  language  in  general  appears  at 
the  same  stage  of  development.  Changes  that  Assyrian  underwent 
during  this  long  period  of  time  are  only  apparent  in  a  limited  number 
of  instances  :  the  language  of  the  Inscription  of  Rimmon-nirari  I.,  about 
1320  B.  C,  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  barrel-cylinder 
of  Antiochus  Soter,  about  270  B.  C.  The  script,  at  least,  does  not 
betray  any  material  deviations.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  marked 
difference  between  the  language  of  the  royal  inscriptions  and  the  popu- 


♦  Cf .  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler's  note  on  The  Legends  of  Semiramis  and  the  Nimrod-Epic 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  UniversUy  CircularB,  vol.  vi,  No.  65  (January,  1887),  p.  61a. 

t  In  Armenian,  aocordln«r  to  Lagarde  (MiUhedunoen,  i,  88):  kvix;  cf.  CV.  xxxv. 
Dr.  Jensen,  ZA.  i,  254,1,  seems  to  have  overlooked  these  passages. 

t  In  Akkadian  abzu .  Some  Assyriologists  consider  apsu  (1.  e.  the  ^AiraaCiv  of 
Damascius)  the  prototype  of  hpvaaoq  abyss. 
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lar  speech  as  found  in  contemporary  private  documents,  contract-tab- 
lets, letters,  and  reports  (cf.  PSBA.  ix.,  241).  The  language  of  the 
royal  inscriptions  represents  more  or  less  an  artificial  dialect  kept  up  in 
the  schools  of  the  Assy ro-Baby Ionian  hierogrammatists  in  accordance 
with  the  old  traditions.  The  ancient  texts  remained  for  all  time  the 
classical  model  for  all  the  written  documents  composed  by  the  learned 
scribes,  and  the  archaic  style  was  conscientiously  imitated  down  to  the 
latest  period  (ZA.  i.,  350).  Certain  peculiarities,  moreover,  are  wit- 
nessed in  the  poetical  language,  in  the  religious  and  mythological  and 
the  magical  and  liturgical  texts,  especially  so  far  as  the  syntax  is 
concerned.  These  texts  are  almost  exclusively  interlinear  translations 
from  Akkadian,  and  consequently  the  Assyrian  they  contain  is  influ- 
enced by  the  non-Semitic  original.  For  the  syntax  of  Assyrian, 
therefore,  this  branch  of  literature  can  be  used  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  The  same  holds  good  for  the  grammatical  exercises  and  vocab- 
ularies compiled  by  the  ancient  Assyrian  scholars  for  the  explanation 
of  the  non-Semitic  texts.^^ 

i  12.  The  principal  changes  in  the  phonic  material,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  writing,  concern  the  *'e"-vowel,  the  labial  nasal  "m" 
and  the  two  sibilants  "§"  and  "s."  The  **e''-vowel  (i.  e.,  a  modified 
"a"  or  '*a")  was  confounded  in  course  of  time  as  in  Western  Syriac 
with  "i'* :  for  reSu  head,  emur  he  saw,  they  pronounced  afterwards 
ri§u,  imur,  cf.  Western  Syriac  ri§6,  nimar,  instead  of  Eastern 
Syriac  NtrKl ,  IDW-^^ 

The  labial  nasal  "m''  passed  gradually  into  the  labial  spirant  *'v'* 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  semi-vowel  "u,"  English  '*w.'' 

Instead  of  S  i  m  a  n  u  .  K  i  s  1  i  m  u .  e.  g.,  the  names  of  the  third  and  ninth 
Babylonian  months,  they  pronounced  S  i  v  a  n  u  ,  K  i  s  1  i  v  u  ."^^  rendered 
in  Hebrew  by  ?VD  '  1 .  DD  »  for  x\rah-Bamnu  eighth  month,  they  said 

Arah-savnn,  Heb.  ptTfTlO  •  Finally,  the  labial  disa])i>eared  en- 
tirely, like  the  Greek  F,  especially  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  or  to  use 
the  terminology  of  Semitie  grammar,  the  ?2  became  an  K-  f^^^*"  ^^ur- 
m  e  n  u  ri/pnss,  they  said  s  u  r  v  i  n  u  .  and  finally  s  u  r  i  n  u .  In  the  same 
way,  in  a  list  of  the  Babylonian  months,  the  name  of  the  fourth  month, 
corresponding  to   Hebrew  nQfl  •  ••'*  written  D  u'  il  z  u  ,  I)  u  z  u  .  for  I)  u  - 

V  li  z  u  .  D  u  ni  il  z  u  .^* 

'i  VI.  In  the  ease  of  the  two  sibilants,  "s''  and  "s,"  a  change  took  place 
only  in  Assyrian,  i.  e..  Assj'rian  proper  or  the  language  of  the  Ninevite 
empire.  In  Babylonian  the  two  sounds  remained  unehanired  ;  here  the 
old  tJ^  was  always  pronounced  "sh'  and  D  as  a  simple  ''s  ;"  but  in 
Ninevite  Assyrian,  a  mutation  came  about,  "s"  becoming  ''s,"  and  ''s"  on 
the  other  hand  *'s."  In  Babylonia,  for  instance,  they  sai<l  >anisu 
nun^  and  sisil  horse,  in  Nineveh,  on  the  contrary,  samsu  sun^  and 
sisil  horse.  The  name  of  Ethiopia,  ti^13,  appears  in  the  Babylonian 
Darius  inscription  of  ^'aijs-i-Rustam  as  Kiisu;  but  in  the  Assyrian 
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annals  of  Sardanapalus,  as  Kiisu,  since  Assyrian  ''s"  was  pronounced 
as  ^.  Similarly  the  Elamitic  district  Ia§ian  (in  the  neighborhood 
of  Susa)  is  called  on  a  Babylonian  tablet  I&Sian  ,  but  in  the  Assyr- 
ian Prism  inscription  of  Sennacherib  las  'an. ^ 

This  mutation  of  tif  and  D  ^^  Assyrian  constitutes  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  language  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ;3®  we  can  even  say 
the  only  dialectical  difference ;  for  the  often  repeated  assertion  that 
Babylonian  possessed  in  distinction  from  Assyrian  a  preference  for 
softer  sounds,  as  "b"  for  "p,"  "z"  for  "9,"  "g"  for  '*q,"  does  not  agree 
with  the  facts.  In  the  cases  alluded  to,  there  is  no  real  phonetic 
change,  but  only  a  graphic  peculiarity,  occurring  in  Ninevite  texts  as 
well  as  in  Babylonian."^  I  shall  treat  of  this  question  more  fully  in  an 
essay  on  the  development  of  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing  which 
will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  Hehraica,  April,  '88. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  state — Lagarde  would  say,  um  keinem 
Gerechten  in  die  Hdiide  zu  fallen  / — that  this  paper,  in  its  unassuming 
form  as  presented  here,  does  not  constitute  a  specimen  chapter  of  my 
Comparative  Aissyrian  Grammar,  but  a  mere  abstract  of  the  general 
introduction  to  be  prefixed  to  that  work.  Several  important  points 
whicl^  could  here  but  briefly  be  alluded  to  will  be  fully  treated  in  my 
book  now  in  course  of  preparation.  I  shall  especially  endeavor  to  make 
the  bibliography  as  complete  as  possible,  an  undertaking  which,  however 
desirable  it  might  seem,  would,  be  out  of  place  in  the  Proceedings  of 
our  Society.^ 

NOTES. 

1  Cf.  Delitzsch,  IHe  Sprache  der  Kossder,  Leipzig,  1884,  p.  19,2. 

2  Cf.  Mittheilungen  des  Akademisch-OrientalischeJi  Vereins  zu  Berlin^ 
Berlin,  1887,  p.  6. 

3  I  cannot  enter  here  upon  the  controversy  so  freely  waged  by  Assyri- 
ologists  during  the  past  ten  years  as  to  whether  Akkadian  be  a  language 
or  a  sort  of  cryptography.  I  expressed  my  views  on  this  subject  in  the 
year  1881,  before  the  Fifth  International  Oriental  Congress  held  at 
Berlin.  I  think  everyone  who  studies  my  little  book  on  the  Akkadian 
language,  published  in  1883,  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  the 
so-called  Sumero- Akkadian  texts,  we  really  have  to  do  with  a  peculiar 
non-Semitic  idiom.  How  far  the  Akkadian  texts  have  been  affected 
by  Semitic  influence  is  quite  another  question.  We  may  readily  admit 
that  all  the  Sumero- Akkadian  texts  thus  far  known  were  composed  by 
Semitic  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  without  in  any  way  casting  doubt 
upon  the  existence  of  a  pre-Semitic  idiom  in  the  Mesopotamian  valley. 
Joseph  Hal^vy's  attempt — made,  as  I  always  recognized,  with  great 
acuteness — to  preserve  to  the  Semites  the  glory  of  the  foundation  of 
West- Asiatic  civilization,  leads  to  the  most  curious  consequences.  Cf . 
Eduard  Meyer's  Geschichte  des  AlterthumSy  2  120,  rem.  Considerable 
comment  has  recently  been  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  my  learned 
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friend,  Professor  Friedrich  Delitiseh,  of  Leipsig,  has  come  aknningly 
close  to  Hal^vy's  theory.  I  trust  that  this  will  be  only  temporary  with 
Delitssch.  It  seems  to  me  that  he,  as  we  say  in  Oerman,  jdlnlM  dam 
Kind  mU  dem  Bade  au9.  Nor  can  I  restrain  Uie  snrmise  that^  by  the 
renunciation  of  Akkadian,  so  little  favored  among  Semitic  scholan, 
0elitcsch  is  trying— of  oourse  unconsciously— to  ensure  a  more  cordial 
reception  for  his  Semitic  assertions.  Cf.  Hal^yy,  Recherekes  bihliqueB^ 
p.  246.    [See  also  Tiele*s  Oegckiehte,  p.  486.] 

^  Gf.  DelitESch,  Paradiet,  p.  214.  It  might  be  well  to  add  that  I  was 
told  last  summer  that  this  contract  tablet  in  Zurich  does  not  exist.  I 
have  written  to  Dr.  Zimmem,  of  Strassburg,  asking  him  to  look  into 
the  matter  at  his  first  opportunity.  [Cf.  Br.  Hilprecht*s  remarks  in  his 
reyiew  of  Kaulen's  Auyr,  d^  BahyL  in  the  Theoh  Lii,  Bl,j  Nov.,  %.] 

s  Gf.  Oppert's  paper  in  the  Mdangei  Benier  (Paris,  'SG),  pp.  217-232, 
and  Lyon's  remarks,  PAOS.  Oct,  ^84,  p.  xvi. 

*  For  the  biblical  form  of  the  name,  see  my  remarks,  Z  A.  ii.  267,2.  Cf . 
also  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Ward's  interesting  article  in  the  second  volume  of 
Hehraicaf  especially  p.  85  below. 

7  Gf .  PSBA.  yiii.  243.  A  careful  drawing  of  this  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion is  published,  PSBA.  Yi.  68,  and  an  iUustration,  giving  an  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  of  this  unique  object,  may  be  found  in  Budge's 
Babylonian  Lift  and  History^  p.  40. 

B  Gf.  Delitisch,  Parodies^  p.  209 ;  Hal^vy,  Melanges  de  critique  ^ei 
dhistoire,  Paris,  1883,  p.  162 ;  [Tiele,  Oesch,,  p.  488,  n.  1]. 

•  Gf.  Sayce's  remarks  in  the  London  Academy  of  Oct.  22,  '87.  The 
same  question  has  been  quite  recently  discussed  by  Dr.  Hugo  Winck- 
ler  in  the  last  number  of  Dr.  Carl  Bezold's  Journal  (ZA.  II.,  351).  I 
cannot  suppress  the  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  I  was  really  amazed 
at  reading  such  truculent  language  in  the  peaceful  columns  of  the 
Munich  Zeitschrift.  I  do  not  know  how  the  editor  can  consider  that 
compatible  with  the  emphatic  statement,  im  Interesse  der  jnngen 
Wisseuschaft  trird  Sorge  getragen,  jede  personliche  Polemik  unbedingt 
auszusMiessen.  What  are  Oppert's  remarks  against  Pinches,  so  un- 
sparingly  condemned  by  the  Rt'dacthn  der  Zeitschrift  fur  Keifsrhrfft- 
forschwig,  ZK.  I.,  278.  compared  with  Dr.  Winckler's  savage  attack  ! 
I  remember  that,  in  the  summer  of  1885,  my  calm  statement  (ZK.  IT., 
267),  Tm  f nil f ten  Bande  von  Prof  Gildersleeve^s  American  Journal  of 
Philology,  p.  70,  n.  2,  sind  daran  einige  zeitgemdsse  Brm^rkvngpn  gc- 
knupft,  as  well  as  some  similar  innocent  remarks,  were  refused  admis- 
sion under  the  pretext  that  they  were  zu  personlich.  And  now !  '*Bel 
lirimdnnasi !"  I  will  only  mention  in  conclusion,  that,  if  Dr.  Winck- 
ler  does  not  know  how  to  account  for  the  H  in  Samara'in,  he  must 
have  rather  peculiar  views  about  Assyrian  phonology.  Perhaps  he 
does  not  believe  that  A^^^  means  "heaven,'*  or  p[jo  "water,"  since  these 

words  exhibit  an  K  instead  of  the  Hebrew  ^ .    Nor  does  he  seem  to  be 
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acquainted  with  the  passage  v,  8, 124.  I  do  not  think  it  impossible  that 
the  common  Assyrian  name  Sa-me-ri-na,  i.  e.,  according  to  the 
Ninevite  pronunciation  (BAL.  ?  12),  Samerena,  refers  especially  to 
the  city  of  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  Zehnstdmmereich;  while  the  Baby- 
hmian  form  Sa-ma-ra-'in  (i.  e.,  according  to  the  Babylonian  pronun- 
ciation, Samara 'i n  =  pnptj^)   in  the  Babylonian    chronicle    may 

represent  plptlf  HJ^  (of.  1  Kgs.  xiii.32),  i.  e.,  the  whole  kingdom  of 

Israel  =  Assy r.   giniir  or  kala    mat   Bit-Humri'a  (KAT^.  191  ; 

COT.  181).  The  determinative  alu  instead  of  matu  is  of  no  conse- 
quence; cf.  KGF.  96.  Ibt^pi  does  not  mean  he  destroyed  (ibbul 
i  q  q  u  r),  but  rather  hf  devastated.  Accordingly  the  statement  given  in 
the  Babylonian  chronicle,  Sul  mail -a  Sari  d  al  Bamara'in  i^tdpi, 
might  safely  be  translated,  Shalmaneser  devastated  the  country  of 
Samaria  (cf.  pNiT'^Da  "ntrK-"|'?0  ^JT^  ,  2  Kgs.  xvii.5).  Shalman- 
eser's  successor,  Sargon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  kasid  or  sapin 
111  Sa-me-ri-na,  i.  e.,  M^  conqtieror  (Heb.  HO/)  ^f  the  city  of  Sa- 
maria. For  the  ending  -en  or  -in  in  ^amerena,  instead  of  -6n 
in  Heb.  fnp{J^\  see  my  treatise  on  The  Assyrian  E-vowel,  pp.  17  and 

21  below.    LCf.  Tide's  Geschichte,  p.  614.] 

^"  For  the  genealogy  of  the  Sargonides,  compare  Hebraica,  iv.  52. 

"  Cf.  Sayce,  RP.  xi.  1.  The  inscription  has  been  thoroughly  studied 
by  M.  Henri  Pognon.  His  work  appeared  first  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
of  1883,  and  subsequently  in  a  separate  edition,  under  the  title  Inscrip- 
tion  de  Meroii-Nerar  I©**,  par  M.  Pognon,  Paris,  1884.  M.  Pognon,  who 
at  present  occupies  the  post  of  French  Consul  at  Baghdad,  has  recently 
published  an  interesting  new  book  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon,  which  he  discovered  at  Wouli  Brissa,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Lebanon,  about  two  days*  journey  from 
Tripoli  in  Syria.  Cf.  Les  inscriptions  babyloniennes  du  Wadi  Rrissa, 
j)ar  H.  Pognon,  Paris,  1887. 

^2  We  must  remember,  says  Paul  de  Lagarde,  in  his  Mittheilungeit^  I. 
(Gbttingen,  1884),  p.  58,  that  the  documents  of  the  Israelitic  language, 
as  preserved  in  the  Canon,  extend  over  a  period  from  about  900  to 
about  200  B.  C,  in  the  last  three  hundred  years  being  composed  by 
writers  who  did  not  speak  Hebrew  as  a  vernacular,  but  wrote  it  as 
scholars,  in  a  more  or  less  correct  fashion.  The  remains  of  Aramean. 
of  a  relatively  early  date,  are  very  scanty ;  the  later  Aramean  flourished 
especially  from  250-900  after  Christ,  and  Arabic  literature  does  not 
begin  before  600  after  Christ. — Also  Ethiopic  literature  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  Christian  era.  The  oldest  documents  are  two  inscriptions 
discovered  at  Axum,  of  the  pagan  king  Tazena  of  Axilm,  about  500 
after  Christ.  Cf.  Aug.  Dillmann,  Uber  die  Anfdnge  des  Axumitischen 
Reiehes,  Berlin,  1879,  I  8,  p.  220.  For  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the 
Bible,  see  S.  Reckendorf,  in  ZAT.  '87,  61  seq. 

^^  E.  Hi  neks,  Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Af  Syrian  Grammar  (JRAS.) 
London,  1866,  p.  1.    I  consider  the  name  quite  appropriate,  especially 
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if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Sanskrit  is  by  no  means  in  all  respects  the 
most  primitive  type  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

^*  See  my  paper,  The  Oldest  Semitic  Verb-form,  JRAS.  1878,  vol.  x., 
pp.  244-252.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  V  7,6,  we  have  a  very  curious 
Hebrew  form  which  almost  exactly  corresponds  to  this  formation, — 

^B^fli  D*N  ^*n*>  i- C-)  iraddof  oieb  nafst  the  enemy  shall  perse- 
cute my  soul.  The  Present  Qal  of  a  stem  r  a  d  a  p  u  (Impf .  i  r  d  u  p , 
irduf)  in  Assyrian  would  be  ir^dup,  iradduf.  I  do  not  mean 
that  flTl*  is  the  same  formation,  but  it  can  certainly  serve  as  a  good 

illustration. 

15  For  traces  of  this  termination  in  Aramean  see  my  treatise  on  The 
Assyrian  E-vowel^  Baltimore,  1887,  p.  5. 

1®  Cf.  the  Aramean  feminine  plural  ending  "-an,"  e.  g.,  ^^SV  TJSty* 

••  -:  •     It:;      • 

N^Oty )  I^an.  iv.l8,  corresponding  to  the  fuller  termination  "-ani"  in 
Assyrian ;  e.g.,  i^kunani  =  i^kuna;  Syriac  T/tOpJ  ,  in  the  Per- 
fect with  epenthesis  of  the  final  "i"  in  ''-ani" — P*7£3p  for  f'^tOp  qata- 
lani.  Cf.  also  ri/flJ  >  np£)J  i  i-  e.,  nSfjila,  n^f^qa,  Dan.  vii.20 
and  V.5  ,  **|p  (Kautzsch's  Granvmar,  p.  46),  and  Targumic  N'^Dp  or  - 

1*^  Cf.,  however,  Praetorius'  Ethiopic  Grammar^  JJ  41  and  58. 

1®  For  TDJnn  dragoman,  Assyr.  targumanu,  cf.  HA.  50;  ZK. 
II.  300. 

1®  See  Lagarde,  Syinmicta.,  ii.  23,  and  compare  Assyr.  i  n  a  in  = 
Arabic  ^^  /row.    Cf.  also  Del.,  Pro!.,  141  below,  and  KATS.  498. 

2<^  For  traces  of  this  formation  in  Hebrew,  cf.  W.  H.  Salter  Brooks, 
Vestiges  of  the  Broken  PJurul  in  Hehreio,  Dublin,  'R3 ;  and  Wilhelni 
Jenrich,  Der  Phtmlin  fnictm  im  Hehrdischen,  Halle,  '83. 

21  In  the  past  few  yours  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  As.^yr- 
ian  is  closest  related  to  Hebrew.  Friedrich  Delitzsch.  especially,  ha.< 
advocated  this  view  in  opposition  to  the  relations  between  Assyrian 
and  Ethiopic  pointed  out  by  myself  (HA.  18).  I  believe  my  view  has  not 
met  with  general  acce])tance  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  more 
persons  who  have  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  than  of  Ethiopic.  If  De- 
litzsch were  not  the  son  of  the  great  Hebraist,  but  the  offspring,  say,  of 
August  Dillniann,  the  great  master  of  Ethiopic  philology,  he  would, 
perhaps,  substitute  Ethioi)ic  for  Hebrew. — People  entirely  forget  in  the 
joy  of  recognizing  the  numerous  alleged  striking  agreements  between 
Assyrian  and  Hebrew  that  this  likeness  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
the  literary  documents  of  the  two  languages  are  conteniporane(uis.  All 
these  coincidences  are  due  either  to  a  direct  borrowing  of  Assyrian 
words  or  to  an  independent  simultaneous  preservation  or  normal 
development  of  primitive  Semitic  speech.  Who  can  say  that  the  expres- 
sions and  turns  apparently  exclusively  peculiar  t/)  Assyrian  and  He- 
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brew,  were  not  also  in  use  in  Arauean  or  Arabic  dialects  at  the  time  of 
the  Sargonides  ?  It  would  be  most  useful  if  Assyriologists  who  spread 
themselves  on  this  subject  would  first  carefully  study  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean literature  on  linguistic  affinities.  Even  the  study  of  a  single 
little  book  like  Johannes  Schmidt's  Uher  die  Verwandtschaftsverhdlt- 
nisse  der  indogerrtuinischen  Sprachen,  or  Brugmann's  paper  in  Tech- 
mer's  Zeitsclirift,  i.,  226,  might  give  many  a  much  to  be  desired  enlight- 
enment. Cf.  also  David  H.  Mtiller's  remarks  in  the  Vienna  ZKM.  I., 
339. 

22  Cf .  my  remarks  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Ciraddrs  for 
March,  1884,  vol.  iii.,  No.  29,  p.  51.    My  view  that  the  semi-vonipl  "u'' 

did  not  exist  in  Assyrian  was  misunderstood  and  consequently  con- 
tested. I  have  clearly  defined  my  position  on  this  question  in  an  essay 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Munich  Journal  of  Assyriology 
(ZA.  II.,  259).  So  far  as  I  know,  the  statements  made  in  this  paper 
have  been  almost  universally  accepted.  Only  Jacob  Barth  has  taken 
occasion  (in  the  strange  article,  mentioned  below,  on  the  Semitic  Perfect 
in  Assyrian,  Z  A.  II.,  382  below)  to  dispute  my  theory.  But  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  he  does  not  understand  me.  Otherwise  he  would  not  talk 
about  the  spinintische  Aussprdche  eines  v  in  cases  like  j<«,aa»  *"d  i^*^. 

I  certainly  never  dreamed  of  calling  in  question  the  fact  that  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  possessed  verbal  stems  like   ^ J  with  consonantal    ,  . 

What  my  remarks  combated  is  the  opinion  that  an  Assyrian  verb 
lamu  could  represent  a  parent   Semitic    ^< J  .      That  is  something 

different ! 

23  My  theory  about  the  relatively  late  origin  of  the  Perfect  was  ten 
years  ago  designated  as  more  than  bold.  I  had  only  the  problematic 
support  of  Dr.  Hommel,  of  Munich  (see  his  Semiten,  pp.  53  and  422). 
However,  even  this  revolutionary  view,  involving  a  radical  change  in  the 
entire  system  of  Semitic  grammar,  is  gaining  ground.  For  example, 
Geo.  Hoffmann,  of  Kiel,  one  of  the  best  Semitists  living,  has  recently, 
in  his  review  of  Noldeke's  most  excellent  (but  rather  one-sided)  article 
on  Semitic  languages  in  the  Em^ycJopcedia  Britannica^  very  closely 
approximated  my  position.  See  the  Lfiterar.  Centralhlatt  of  April 
30,  '87,  col.  606  below.  David  H.  Miiller,  of  Vienna,  however,  in  his 
review  of  Noldeke's  article,  in  the  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  Kunde  des 
Morgenlandcs  (vol.  I,  p.  337),  considers  this  stand-point  untenable.  In 
the  last  number  of  the  Munich  Zeitschrift  fUr  Assyriologie  (ZA.  Ii,  pp. 
375-386),  Jacob  Barth,  of  Berlin,  has  advanced  a  new  theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Assyrian  Imperfect  forms.  He  takes  them  to  be  Perfect 
forms  with  personal  preformatives,  instead  of  the  personal  affixes  as 
found  in  all  the  other  Semitic  languages  !  I  do  not  believe  that  Barth 
will  convert  many  to  his  novel  view,  either  Assyriologists  or  other 
Semitic  i)hilologian8.  If  he  had  read  Mr.  Pinches'  papers  on  the 
Assyrian  Permansive  (PSBA.  v,  21-31 ;   vi,  62-67),  and  my  former 
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pupil's,  Dr.  McCurdy's,  article,  Tlte  Semitic  Perfect  in  Assyrian^  in  the 
Leyden  Congress  Transactions  (Part  II,  section  1,  pp.  509-534),  it  might 
have  prevented  him  from  writing  his  essay,  This  would  have  been  no 
loss  for  science,  but  a  gain  for  himself.  The  only  statement  in  his 
whole  paper  that  really  holds  good  is  his  final  remark,  that  his  results 
wahrscheinlich  k^in^n  SacJikenner  emstlich  beunruhtgtm  werden  !  I 
shall  review  the  paper  in  the  second  part  of  the  Beitrdge.  I  will  only 
state  here  that  Barth  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  my  article  pub- 
lished in  1878.  I  never  maintained  that  Assyrian  possessed  no  Perfect 
at  all.  I  only  believed  that  the  Perfect  was  in  the  first  stage  of 
development  in  Assyrian,  just  as  I  said  above,  i  10,  c,  in  the  fore- 
going Prolegomena.  I  say,  JRAS.  X,  246,2,  expressly  :  "The  common 
Semitic  Perfect  is  a  new  formation  from  the  Participle,  which  has  not 
yet  been  developed  in  Assyrian  into  a  stereotyped  tense.  The  Assyrian 
has  not  lost  it,  a  few  traces  of  it  excepted ;  on  the  contrary,  these 
apparent  vestiges  of  its  former  existence  are  really  the  fresh  nucleus  of 
a  form  the  growth  of  which  we  can  watch."  Accordingly  Earth's 
assertion  that  all  Assyriologists  had  unanimou.sly  denied  the  existence 
of  a  Perfect  in  Assyrian  is  not  true. 

2*  The  fonns  with  *'u"  occur  especially  in  relative  clauses,  those  with 
"a"  after  a  preceding  copulative  "ma"  corresponding  to  Hebrew  forms 
like   nrf^B'NI  (cf.  LOP.  i,  198).    Furthermore,  in  asyndetically  co-or- 

T   :     :    VT 

dinated  verbal  forms,  the  second  usually  takes  the  overlapping  "a." 

25  We  also  find  the  sibilant  instead  of  the  breathing  in  Southern 
Arabic,  in  the  so-called  Minaean  dialect,  represented  by  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Mo'in. 
'^^*  In  Hebrew  we  find  the  causative  \ff  in  H^tl^ti^  flame,  Ez.  xxi.8  ; 

J..})  XV.  80  ;  and  n^^Jt^pB^  hollows.  Lev.  xiv.37,  from  IJ^p .    'TI^^C* 

siuiil,  '/' 5^^.9  (rjuot<?d  by  Stade,  I  149),  cannot  be  a  causative  formation, 
tlie  Aramean  reflex  of  the  g^  in  this  ease  being  a  H  ?  "ot  a  tJ^  ,  ef. 
Aran).  N'?^D^n  (T^ol.,  Prol,  125).     In  Aramean  the  ^VQZ^  formations 

T   T    ;        •  ^ 

are  rather  numerous  ;  yet  a  large  number  of  them  seem  to  be  borrowed 
from  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  ;  e.  g.,  in  Biblical  Aramean  '7^3Ji*  to 

roiiiplrte.  N^V^ty  ^^  tenntjuttr,  D^ii^  f^  sair.  In  Syriae  we  find,  along- 
side of  ly  (e.  g.,  s  a  m  1  i  t(t  compfete),  D  as  causative  prefix  ;  e.  g.,  s  a  r  - 
hib    to   hosfrn.    saqbil    to    hrinr/   o (fa hist,    sausi    to  nurse.      These 

forms  must  come  fn»m  a  dialect  in  which  52^  ,  as  in  Assvrian.  became 

D. 

-^  In  Hebrew  the  infixed  Jl  <^"ly  occurs  in  the  Hithpael  of  verbs  with 
initial  sibilant,  e.  jr.,  iQntJ^n  t(t  guard  one's  self.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  all  infixes  in  Semitic  are  due  to  a  similar  reason,  the  transj>o- 
sition  of  the  prefix  having  been  first  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  certain  consonantal  groups  and  having  thence,  under  the  influence  of 
uniforininL'  analoev,  been  transferred  t^  other  cases. 
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2*  This  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  great  antiquity.  Also  in  the 
plural  of  the  feminine,  the  form  'H^^TiTS  is  younger  than  HJ'^Dp*  • 
n  was  originally  only  the  performative  of  the  second  person.  That  the 
performative  ♦  was  used  for  the  feminine  is  not  wonderful,  since  the  ^ 
is  identical  with  the  personal  pronoun  K^H  *''<'•  NIH  and  K^H  i  <^o, 
were  originally  of  common  gender.  In  Aramean,  e.  g.,  we  have  ^fl^SK 
hia  fdther^  for  ini3M)  ^^  HD^D  ^''*  f^'ifW^  f^>^  *malkahi,  ♦fl  heing 

•  •     •      ^ 

here  still  a  masculine  suffix. 

2®  It  has  recently  been  observed  that  this  J  is  due  to  dissimilation 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  labial  among  the  following  stem-consonants. 
In  stems  without  a  labial  the  prefixed  Q  remained  ;  while  in  stems  with 
a  labial,  no  matter  whether  first,  second,  or  third  stem-consonant,  the 
dissimilation  to  J  took  place,  e.  g.,  manzazu  seat,  from  nazazu  to 
.sit  ciovm ,  but  n a r b a s u  resting  place ^  for  *marba9u  from  r a b a ^ u 
to  lie  down.  I  have  collected  all  attainable  forms  with  0  and  J ,  and 
the  rule  holds  good  throughout.  Exceptions  are  quite  rare  and  always 
occasioned  by  special  circumstances.  My  investigation  on  this  subject 
is  already  in  print  and  will  appear  in  the  first  number  of  the  Beitrdge 
zur  Assyriologie  und  vergleichenden  semittschen  Sprachicissenscha/t.  I 
must  mention  here  that  the  first  proof  of  my  article,  which  went  to 
press  in  the  early  part  of  September,  was  sent  by  somebody  to  Jacob 
Barth  several  months  ago,  along  with  the  invitation  to  write  a  Gegen- 
artikel  in  the  next  part  of  the  Munich  Journal  of  Assyriology  !  I  will 
take  up  this  unsavory  matter  at  some  other  place.  Here  I  will  confine 
myself  to  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  need  not  by  any  means 
consider  the  prefixed  0  in  all  cases  more  primitive  than  the  J .  For 
instance,  in  the  passive  Participle  namkuru,  which  would  appear 
in  Arabic  as  a  form  J^jlLo  j  the  J  seems  to  represent  the  original  form. 

I  believe  this  passive  form  J^jub  ?  ^s  preserved  in  Assyrian,  is  a  Niphal 

formation.  The  differentiation  between  the  Perfect  (or  Infinitive) 
Niphal  (which  has  the  form  naf  *ulu  in  Assyrian)  and  the  Participle 
would  then  be  similar  to  that  of  *7t3DJ  and  *7t3DJ  in  Hebrew.    The  D 

-|:   •  T  I:  • 

of  the  form  J  ^0^  instead  of  the  characteristic  prefix  J  of  the  Niphal, 

it  seems  to  me,  is  based  upon  the  analogy  of  the  numerous  participial 
formations  with  prefixed  0  (=  ♦Q  someone)  in  the  derived  conjugations. 

We  witness  the  same  influence  of  unif ormirende  Analogic  in  Assyrian,  the 
J  of  the  passive  Participle  Juuij  being  changed  here  into  Q  (as  in  the 

cognate  languages),  except  in  those  cases  where  it  was  followed  by  a 
labial  among  the  stem-consonants. 

^  Cf.  SFG.  70.  This  principle,  however,  has  been  quite  overdone. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  derive  as  many  words  from  Akkad- 
ian as  possible  (cf.  Chald,  Gen.^  273-280 ;  SFG.  9).  Delitzsch  even 
explained  gammal  can^l  as  non-Semitic  (SFG.  70).  Now  a  reac- 
tion has  set  in  (cf.  my  remarks,  ZDMG.  xxxiv.  759) ;  but  this,  too,  is 


*^ 
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going  too  far.  In  his  Assyrian  Lexicon,  e.  g.,  Delitssoh  would  like  to 
explain  everything  from  Semitic  (of.  Hal^vy,  Recherches  bibUques,  fasc. 
6,  p.  246) — very  praiseworthy,  but  ratiier  one-sided  I 

31  The  syntactical  peculiarities  in  the  Assyrian  version  of  the  so- 
called  bilingual  texts,  as  compared  with  the  unilingual  inscriptions, 
afford  a  strong  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  non-Semitic  idiom, 
beside  the  Assyro-Babylonian.  This  ought  to  be  the  starting-point  of 
all  investigations  dealing  with  the  question  whether  there  was  a  non- 
Semitic  idiom  alongside  of  Assyrian  in  Mesopotamia. 

^  I  have  fully  treated  this  subject  in  a  special  treatise  entitled  The 
Assyrian  E-^oowel,  Baltimore,  '87  (reprinted  from  The  American  Jour- 
nal of  Philology,  vol.  Vlll.3,  pp.  265-291). 

^  I  remarked,  ZA.  ii.  265,2,  that  kislimu  seems  to  be  a  compound 
like  the  well-known  kis  libbi.  In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  I 
will  expressly  mention  here  that  I  am  acquainted  with  foot-note  2  on 
p.  24  of  Zimmem's  Busspsalmen,    [Cf.  the  Vienna  ZKH.  i,  199.] 

**  A  further  treatment  of  this  subject  may  be  found  in  my  article  on 
the  semi-vowel  "u''  in  Assyrian,  recently  published  in  the  third  part  of 

the  second  volume  of  the  Munich  Journal  of  Assyriology. 
.    ^  Gf .  Delitisoh,  Die  Sprache  der  JTonder,  p.  47,  n.  1. 

^  I  have  shown  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Circulars  for  August  of  this 
year  that  the  great  Irish  Assyriologist,  Edward  Hincks  (born  August 
19, 1792,  tDecember  3, 1866),  discovered  this  difference  between  Baby* 
Ionian  and  Assyrian  in  their  treatment  of  the  sibilants  Hf  and  Di  <^ 
early  as  the  year  1857,  illustrating  it  by  numerous  examples.  Hincks* 
merits  have  by  no  meaus  been  sufficiently  recognized.  Many  discoveries 
ascribed  to  various  x^ssyriologists  go  back  to  Hincks.  I  consider  fid- 
ward  Hincks  the  greatest  of  all  cuneiformists,  and  it  is  my  desire,  as 
soon  as  I  can  possibly  find  the  time,  to  set  up  for  this  really  unique 
man  a  worthy  biographical  monument. 

^  Cf.  my  ASKT.,  p.  168,  i  12,  and  Flemming's  Nehucftadnezzar,  p.  27. 

^  For  the  scanty  rt^ferences  which  I  deemed  necessary  to  insert  in 
the  present  abstract,  I  have  used  the  following  abbreviations,  most  of 
which  are  familiar  to  all  Assyriologists  :  ZK.  is  the  Munich  Ztitsc?trift 
fUr  Kelhchriftforarhviuj :  ZA.,  ZeHschrift  fUr  Aasyriolof/ie  (Leipzig, 
O.  Schulze);  RF.,  Ra^rth  of  the  Paitt  (London,  Bagster);  HA.,  (i.  e. 
Hob.  and  Assyr.),  Delitzseh,  The  Hebreic  Language,  etc.,  (Loudon, 
1883);  JL,  Hommol,  Ztcfi  Jagdin»chriften  xUsurhanipaVs  (Leipzig, 
1879);  SD.,  my  pai>or  Uher  duett  Dialect  der  sumeriscJien  Spi^arhe,  Got- 
tingen,  1880  (GGN.);  CV.,  my  little  book  Die  akkadische  Spradte. 
(Berlin,  1883);  ZAT.,  Zeilacfirift  f&r  alttestamentUch-  Whsenschaft , 
ed.  by  Stade  (Giesaen,  Ricker);  NLA,,  Guyard,  Notes  de  lexicographie 
asxyriennc  (Paris,  1883);  LOP.,  Literaturhlatt  fur  orimt^dUchc  Phihd- 
ogie,  ed.  by  E.  Kuhn  (Leipzig,  Schulze);  SFG.,  my  book  Die  xume- 
ritschen  Fa  milieu  gesetze  (Leipzig,  1879);  JRAS.,  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  ZDMG..  Zeit^chrift  der 
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Deutschen  Morgevildndischen  Geaelhchaft  (Leipzig);  PSBA.,  Proceed- 
ingn  of  tlw.  Society  of  Biblical  Archceology  (London);  ASKT.,  my  Ah- 
kadische  und  sumeriscJie  Keilschrifttexte,  (Leipzig,  1881-82). 

18.  On  a  new  periodical  devoted  to  Assyriology  and  compara- 
tive Semitic  grammar  ;  by  Professor  Paul  Haiipt. 

In  the  early  part  of  next  year  there  will  appear  the  first  number  of  a 
new  periodical  entitled  Beitrdge  zur  Aaayriologie  und  vergleichenden 
semitischen  Sprachunsaenschaft,  and  published  by  the  well-known 
house  of  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  of  Leipzig.  It  wiU  be  edited  by  myself  in  asso- 
ciation with  my  learned  friend  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch. 

The  plan  of  this  undertaking  was  conceived  ten  years  ago  (com- 
pare the  announcements  on  the  covers  of  my  ASKT.  and  Delitzsch's 
Parodies,  p.  144),  but  various  circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented 
its  execution.  The  Beitrdge  are  intended  as  a  parallel  series  to  our 
Assyriologische  Bibliothek,  including  my  Akkadian  and  Sumerian  Cu- 
neiform Texts,  Dr.  Bezold*s  Achoemenian  Inscriptions,  with  the  cunei- 
form text  of  the  smaller  AchsBmenian  inscriptions  autographed  by  my- 
self, my  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Nimrod-Epic,  Strassmaier's  Alpha- 
helical  Index,  Lyon's  Sargon,  and  Dr.  Zimmem's  Babylonian  Peniten- 
tial Psalms. 

All  works  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  not  exactly  suited  for 
the  quarto  volumes  of  the  Assyriologische  Bibliothek  will  be  united  in 
this  new  series  of  the  Beitrdge,  which  will  afford  at  the  same  time  a 
convenient  repository  for  isolated  communications  of  value  and  short 
texts  of  importance. 

Due  regard  to  the  principles  of  con^>arative  philology  will  be  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  Beitrdge,  The  first  number  will  contain  among 
other  papers  an  exhaustive  treatment  by  myself  of  the  Assyrian  nomi- 
nal prefix  na,  with  especial  reference  to  the  theory  lately  advanced  by 
the  Berlin  Arabist  Prof.  Jacob  Earth  (ZA.  11.,  Ill);  then,  the  cuneiform 
text  of  the  fragments  of  the  12th  tablet  of  the  Babylonian  Nimrod-Epic, 
autographed  by  myself,  after  my  copies  made  in  the  British  Museum 
in  the  spring  of  1882.  Since  the  complete  text  of  the  11th  tablet  with 
the  Deluge  episode  has  been  published  by  Delitzsch  in  the  third  edition 
of  his  LesestUcke,  we  now  have  the  whole  poem  in  a  reliable  edition.- 
This  will  be  followed  by  an  exposition  of  my  new  system  of  translitera- 
tion for  Semitic  sounds  based  upon  phonetic  investigations,  a  brief 
survey  of  which  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Edgar  P.  Allen. 

Finally,  I  will  discuss  some  points  in  Friedrich  Philippics  learned 
paper  on  the  Semitic  sounds  1  and  ^t  published  in  the  40th  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society — with  especial  reference 
to  my  investigation  concerning  the  semi-vowel  u  in  Assyrian,  recently 
printed  in  the  last  part  (September,  1887)  of  the  Munich  Journal  of 
Assyriology. 

I  mention  my  own  contributions  first,  because  they  are  already  in 
print. 

Delitzsch  will  publish  a  photo-lithographic  reproduction  of  a  valuable 
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Babylonian  cylinder  (Sin-idinnam)  in  his  private  possession,  aocom- 
panied  by  a  translation  and  commentary  ;  perhaps  also  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  aim  and  arrangement  of  his  great  Assyrian  Lexicon  re- 
viewed by  Prof.  Lyon  at  the  meeting  of  the  Oriental  Society  held  last 
spring  (cf .  Article  16).  In  addition  to  these,  Prof.  Praetorius,  of  Bres- 
lau,  will  furnish  a  series  of  contributions  to  the  comparative  grammar 
of  the  Abyssinian  dialects,  especially  Ethiopic  lexicography ;  Prof. 
Fleischer,  a  note  on  a  Persian  loan-word  in  Arabic ;  and  my  former 
pupil,  Dr.  Greo.  Steindorff,  now  Assistant  keeper  of  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum in  Berlin — ^who,  also,  will  shortly  publish  a  Coptic  Grammar  in 
the  Petermann  series — will  investigate  anew  the  Egyptian  names  men- 
tioned in  the  cuneiform  account  of  the  two  Egyptian  campaigns  of 
Sardanapalus.  Some  of  these  names  were  discussed  in  the  year  1883  by 
Professor  Adolf  Erman,  Director  of  the  Egyptian  Museum  in  Berlin,  in 
an  excursus  appended  to  my  Contributions  to  Assyrian  Phonology  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  G^ttingen  Academy  (cf .  Nachrichten 
von  der  KdnigL  Oesellachaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Oottingen,  1883,  No. 
4,  pp.  112-115,  and  Zeitschrift  fur  Agyptiache  Sprache,  1883,  p.  88). 

Our  new  periodical  appeals  by  no  means  exclusively  to  Assyrian  spe- 
cialists. The  chief  stress  will  rather  be  laid  on  comparative  Semitic 
philology.  Representatives  of  this  line  of  research,  to  be  sure,  are  still 
fewer  in  number  than  Assyriologists,  who,  however,  are  multiplying 
with  a  really  alarming  rapidity.  In  (Germany  only  Gustav  Bickell  of 
Innsbruck,  Geo.  Hoffmann  of,  Kiel,  David  H.  Midler  of  Vienna,  F.  W. 
M.  Philippi  of  Rostock,  Franz  Praetorius  of  Breslau,  and  Bemhard  Stade 
of  Giessen  can  properly  be  called  comparative  Semitic  philologians, 
and  none  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  knows  much  about  Assyrian.  To 
this  number  may  be  added  the  name  of  the  eminent  English  Arabist, 
Professor  William  Wright  of  Cambridge.  The  Nestor  of  Semitic  Phi- 
lology, Professor  Fleischer  of  Leipzig,  as  also  Paul  de  Lagarde  of  Gottin- 
gen  and  Thecnlor  Noldeke  of  Strassburg,  [)erhaps  tlie  most  distinguish  tnl 
Semitists  living,  occupy  a  somewhat  peculiar  position  not  easy  to  de- 
fine in  a  few  words.  I  do  not  wish  here  to  indulge  in  petty  criticism. 
Certainly  nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  belittle  the  uni- 
versally recognized  merits  of  these  men. 

Especiallv  characteristic  of  what  I  mav  be  allowed  to  call  the  old 
school  is  its  attitude  towards  phonetics,  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the 
domain  of  Semitic  philology.  Praetorius'  remark  (in  the  preface  to 
his  great  work  on  the  Amharic  language,  Halle,  1879,  p.  vi),  that  the 
Semitic  grammars  contained  no  Lavtlehren  but  rather  Buehstoben' 
lehreti,  is  not  unfounded.  The  heading  of  ^24  in  the  latest  edition  of 
Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  (Leipzig,  1885)  still  reads  :  Veriindernngen 
der  schwacheti  Buchstaben  *\  und  ^ ;  and  in  the  tenth  edition  of  Gesenius' 
Hebrew  Lexicon  (Leipzig,  1886)  we  read,  e.  g.  on  p.  88  :  es  wechselt  der 
Buchstabe  3  ^^^t  dem  hdrteren  £j ;  p.  366  :   ^  ist  Qaumenbuchstabe  ro» 

mittlerer  Hdrte ;  p.  762,  the  editors  speak  of  the  Ubergavg  des  Buehstit' 
bens  ^  in  ^  und  J.  Nor  have  the  Arabists  lisen  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  difference  between  sounds  and  letters.     Even  in  the  fifth  edition  of 
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Caspari's  Arabic  Grammar,  issued  but  a  short  time  since  (Halle,  1887), 
we  have  no  special  treatment  of  phonology  in  distinction  from  the 
writing.  All  phonetic  processes  are  more  or  less  considered  as  graphic 
changes  (cf .  Mr.  Jewett's  review  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
vol.  viii,  p.  361).  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  however,  that  this  is  to  be 
remedied  in  the  next  edition. 

The  deplorable  lack  of  interest  in  problems  of  Semitic  phonetics  is 
no  doubt  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  these  indispensable  studies  are  not 
favored  by  the  coryphees  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  Semitic  philology. 
For  instance,  Paul  de  Lagarde,  as  he  freely  admitted  in  his  review  of 
HObschmann's  treatise  on  the  transliteration  of  Armenian  and  of  the 
Iranian  languages  (reprinted  in  Lagarde's  Mittheilungen,  Gottingen, 
1884,  p.  144),  entertains  towards  phonetics  the  greatest  mistrust,  inherited 
perhaps  from  his  great  master  and  patron  Jacob  Grimm,  who  repeatedly 
declared  that  at  the  physiological  treatment  of  sounds  wUrde  ihm  die 
Liift  allzu  dunn  (cf.  Merkel's  Phyaiologie  der  menschlichen  Sprache, 
Leipzig,  1866,  p.  iv.).  I  recently  tried  in  an  incidental  remark  (ZA  II., 
264)  to  define  the  difference  between  Aspirata,  Spirans,  and  Aff ricata,  add- 
ing that  Indo-European  linguists  would  perhaps  wonder  that  I  deemed 
it  necessary  to  discuss  these  rudiments  of  phonetics,  whereupon  one  of 
our  greatest  Semitic  scholars  writes  to  me,  Spirans  and  Affricata  are 
all  one  to  him,  since  he  does  not  demand  of  a  technical  term  that  it 
should  indicate  the  exact  nature  of  a  thing.  This,  of  course,  stops  all 
further  discussion. 

I  presume  there  will  come  about  in  the  Semitic  domain  a  distinction 
between  classical  philologians  and  comparative  linguists  as  we  see  it  at 
present  in  Indo-European  philology.  Philologians  of  the  old  school 
will  hereafter  as  before  ignore  the  results  of  comparative  linguistic  re- 
search and  retain  the  old  Zopf  of  the  national  grammar,  which,  as  Paul 
de  Lagarde  justly  remarks  (in  his  review  of  Hartwig  Derenbourg  ad- 
mirable edition  of  Sibawaihi;  reprinted  in  Mittheihingen,  I.,  171-174)  is 
only  of  value  as  a  collection  of  material.  Prof.  August  Mliller  of  Konigs- 
berg  expressly  says  in  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  Caspari's  Arabic 
Grammar,  it  would  have  a  most  pernicious  effect  if  we  should  approach 
Arabic  on  any  other  basis ;  the  good  language,  he  says,  should  not  be 
degraded  to  a  corpus  vile  for  the  experiments  of  promising  Jungstgram- 
niatiker — a  new  expression  indeed  to  which  MUller,  I  suppose,  was 
helped  by  his  colleague  Bezzenberger.  I  consider  this  innuendo  quite 
absurd.  To  demand  of  Assyriologists  that  they  should  stick  to  the 
Arabic  national  grammarians  is  just  about  as  wise  as  prohibiting  a 
Sanskritist  from  explaining  Greek  forms  unless  he  knows  the  tex^i]  of 
Dionysius  Thrax  and  Apollonius  Dyscolus  by  heart.  To  master  the 
Arabic  forms  is  not  particularly  difficult  for  an  Assyriologist.  If  the 
treatises  on  Arabic  morphology  now  at  hand  are  incomplete  and  unre- 
liable the  fault  is  certainly  that  of  the  Arabists.  Theirs  is  the  duty  to 
bring  forward  the  necessary  philological  material  for  comparative  pur- 
poses with  the  greatest  attainable  completeness  and  correctness.  In- 
stead of  falling  foul  of  the  comparative  philologians  it  would  certainly 
be  far  more  useful  to  pay  more  attention  to  Arabic  dialectology.    A 
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complete  compilation  of  the  notices  incidentally  given  in  Arabic  au- 
thors concerning  dialectical  peculiarities  would  be  a  great  step  in  ad- 
vance. The  JUngstgrammatiker  will  surely  not  degrade  this  corpus 
to  a  corpus  vile  provided  that  it  is  not  brought  forth  by  the  Arabists  as 
a  corpus  mle. 

I  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Beitrdge  will  as  a  rule  be  published 
in  the  summer  but  not  at  regular  intervals.  The  price  will  be  reasona- 
ble, only  one  mark  for  the  printed  sheet  of  sixteen  octavo  pages,  though 
the  publisher  is  willing  to  pay  the  contributors  about  $10.00  per  sheet. 
The  time  of  publication  will  entirely  depend  on  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  material  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editors.  Experience 
teaches  that  an  obligation  to  print  a  certain  number  of  pages  every 
quarter  does  not  exercise  a  particularly  favorable  influence  on  the 
quality  of  work  thus  published. 

Naturally  the  Beitrdge  will  principally  contain  studies  of  German 
Semitists,  though  other  languages,  especially  English  and  French  or 
Latin,  will  by  no  means  be  excluded.  The  editors  would  be  most  happy 
indeed  to  receive  contributions  from  other  countries,  such' as  France, 
England,  or  the  United  States.  I  hope  that  above  all  in  this  country, 
where  Semitic  ^studies  have  in  the  last  few  years  made  such  great 
strides,  the  younger  workers  in  this  field  will  always  pay  due  attention 
to  comparative  grammar.  It  would  give  me  special  pleasure  to  publish 
in  the  organ  of  the  new  school  a  number  of  thorough  studies  frbm  the 
pen  of  American  Semitologists. 

19.  Animal  worship  and  sun  worship  in  the  East  and  the  West 
compared;  by  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  of  Mendon,  Illinois. 

Sun  worsliip  prevailed  at  a  very  early  date  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  lias  left  its  traces  on  the  early  historic  records,  on  tradi- 
tions, mythology,  language,  and  an.  The  very  forms  of  the  temples 
had  reference  to  it,  and  the  symbol  of  the  sun  is  found  in  the  clothing 
of  the  priests,  the  furniture  of  the  temples,  and  the  adornments  of  the 
idols.  These  tokens  show  that  sun  worship  was  a  most  extensive 
system,  out  of  which  other  systems  have  grown.  Sun  worship  may 
have  been  preceded  by  more  primitive  systems,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
more  powerful  and  more  extensive  than  any  of  these.  We  may  indeed 
regard  it  as  a  form  of  universal  religion,  which  reached  the  stage  of 
universality  before  historic  times.  We  may  also  view  it  as  the  connect- 
ing link  between  historic  and  prehistoric  tnnes.  In  prehistoric  times 
it  must  have  existed  for  a  long  period.  The  change  to  anthropomorphic 
systems  was  evidently  slow.  Animal  worship  and  sun  worship  were 
closely  associated  in  prehistoric  times,  and  were  i)erpetuated  in  parallel 
lines  even  long  after  history  began.  The  human  semblance  was  a  later 
development,  and  yet  we  can  trace  in  this  country  the  idolatry  which 
contains  the  human  semblance  back  into  prehistoric  times.  All  these 
types  were  perhaps  prevalent  in  the  E2ast  before  the  historic  period. 

I.  We  are  to  consider  first  the  animal  forms  which  are  found  in  the 
idols  of  the  East.  We  find  figures  composed  of  animal  and  human 
forms  combined.    These  are  held  to  be  symbolic  of  divine  attributes. 
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This  may  be  so,  but  another  view  is  also  possible.  In  America  animal 
worship  preceded  sun  worship,  and  was  perpetuated  after  sun  worship 
was  developed,  and  so  we  have  the  earliest  and  latest  forms  of  nature 
worship  in  this  country.  We  do  not  learn,  however,  that  the  animal 
forms  which  are  combined  with  the  human  were  symboUc  of  divine 
attributes,  but  we  do  learn  that  they  were  in  a  measure  totemic:  i.  e., 
they  symbolized  the  relation  of  ancestry  which  is  contained  in  divinity, 
and  at  the  same  time  expressed  protection  and  power. 

1.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  different  parts  of  the  human  form  in 
America  symbolized  nature  powers;  the  eye  of  Tlaloc,  the  Mexican 
god,  signifying  that  he  was  a  rain  god,  etc.  The  serpent  is  found 
among  the  ornaments  of  his  dress,  symbolizing  the  lightning,  and  the 
cross,  symbolizing  the  division  of  the  elements,  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, the  four  quarters  of  the  sky. 

2.  In  America  the  animals  symbolized  were  wild,  while  in  the  old 
world  the  figures  were  those  of  domestic  animals,  showing  that  sym- 
bolism was  used  by  races  which  had  come  up  out  of  the  wild  state. 

3.  It  is  common  in  the  efci^ern  symbolism  but  rare  in  America  to  find 
human  heads  on  animal  bodies. 

4.  One  and  the  same  divinity  is  worshiped  in  different  Oriental 
countries  under  different  animal  forms. 

5.  Is  there  any  historic  connection  between  the  symbolism  of  the 
East  and  the  West?  There  are  certain  symbols  which  indicate  that 
there  was,  though  some  scholars  hold  that  these  might  have  arisen 
independently  in  different  countries.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  sym- 
bols representing  the  sun  shows  such  marked  resemblances  that  historic 
connection  seems  necessary  to  explain  those  resemblances. 

6.  The  successive  steps  are:  (1)  the  totem  system,  with  animals  used  for 
symbols ;  (3)  sun  worship,  with  rude  figures  of  the  sun  for  symbols ;  (8) 
a  combination  of  the  two,  including  animal  figures  and  siin  symbols ; 
(4)  nature  powers,  S3rmbolized  by  animals,  introduced  as  an  adjunct  to 
sun  worship;  (5)  personification  of  the  sun,  the  sun  being  symbolized 
by  a  human  figure. 

These  views  as  to  the  source  of  idolatry  in  America  are  suggestive  of 
the  source  of  idolatry  in  Asiatic  countries. 

II.  Symbols  of  the  sun  as  they  are  found  associated  with  animal 
figures  in  different  parts  of  the  East.  In  Egypt  those  animals  are  the 
phoenix,  the  bull,  the  liawk,  the  lion,  the  scarabaeus,  the  goose,  the  cow, 
the  vulture.  Besides  those  animals,  the  ram,  the  fox,  the  jackal,  the 
dog,  the  hippopotamus,  the  goat,  the  eagle,  the  crocodile,  were  sacred 
in  Egypt,  and  most  of  them  were  symbols  of  the  sun.  In  India,  the 
elephant,  the  buffalo,  and  the  ox  were  sacred;  among  the  Hittites, 
the  stag,  the  panther,  and  the  lion;  in  Assyria,  the  leopard,  the  lion, 
and  the  dolphin.  In  Babylonia,  the  vulture  and  the  eagle  were  very 
ancient  symbols. 

The  correspondence  between  the  symbols  of  different  countries 
deserves  attention.  (1)  The  lion  is  a  common  symbol  in  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  and  so  is  the  sphinx.  There  are  no  sphinxes  in  America  because 
there  are  no  Uons  here.   But  there  are  oomposite  figures  reminding  one  of 
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sphinxes.  The  significance  of  the  lion  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  PhoBnicia 
is  power.  (2)  The  eagle  or  vulture  is  found  in  all  countries.  It  was 
originally  a  sun  symbol,  but  has  now  lost  this  significance.  The  vulture 
was  a  symbol  of  maternity  in  Egypt.  (3)  The  winged  circle  combined 
with  a  human  figure  combines  the  three  elements,  animal  worship,  san 
worship,  and  hero  worship.  The  golden  egg  is  to  be  considered  as  con- 
nected with  this  symbol  of  the  bird.  (4)  The  serpent  in  the  shape  of  a 
circle  represents  the  sun  in  the  Assyrian  symbols.  In  America  we  find 
no  asp  or  serpent  circle,  but  we  find  an  approach  to  it  in  the  bow  and 
the  disk.  There  is  also  another  figure  which  reminds  us  of  the  human- 
headed  bird  in  the  sun  circle  of  Assyria.  It  is  found  in  the  sculptures 
of  Cosumalhuapa  in  Gautemala.  The  combination  is  different,  but  the 
elements  are  the  same.  W^  have  the  human  face,  the  sun  circle,  the 
overshadowing  wings,  and  the  intertwined  serpent. 

In  Egypt  there  were  four  suns,  rising  sun,  midday  sun,  setting  sun, 
and  sun  at  midnight  rest.  A  divinity  was  assigned  to  each  of  these 
portions  of  time,  and  a  different  animal  represented  each  divinity  or 
typified  each  sun.  These  animals  were  the  lion,  the  ox,  the  hawk,  and 
the  cow.  In  Egypt  animals  also  presided  over  different  parts  of  the 
country.  This  is  to  a  degree  true  in  America.  There  we  find  different 
Sims,  or  different  animals  to  typify  these  suns.  The  points  of  the  com- 
pass are  also  typified  by  different  animals. 

in.  Transition  from  animal  worship  to  sim  worship,  and  from  sun 
worship  to  a  reverence  for  the  personal  attributes. 

1.  In  America  we  begin  with  the  superstitions  of  the  savage  about 
animals,  but  we  end  in  a  very  high  stage  of  symbolism,  in  which  per- 
sonal attributes  are  represented  by  the  combineii  figures.  (I)  The  fig- 
ures of  wild  auiuials  are  found  among  the  emblematic  mounds  of 
Wisconsin,  protecting  villages,  guarding  caches,  etc.  (2)  In  the  mounds 
of  Tennessee  are  found  shell  gorgets  with  rude  and  simple  figure*?  of 
the  sun  and  moon  but  without  animal  figures.  We  have  however 
otluT  engnive<l  relics  which  show  that  both  systems  were  combined. 
(3)  We  have  even  human  semblances  in  the  mounds.  Such  is  a  shell 
gorget  from  the  McMahon  mound  in  Tennessee,  representing  two  human 
figures,  plumed  and  winged  and  armed  with  eagle's  talons,  engaged  in 
mortal  combat.  (4)  Among  the  Pueblos  we  find  symbols  of  the  sun 
attended  by  animal  and  human  figures.  Here  we  set^  an  advance  on  the 
totem  system  of  the  mound  builders.  Animal  worship  has  been  lifted 
and  combined  with  sun  worship.  (5)  Mexico  furnishes  another  stage  of 
animal  worship  and  sun  worship  combined.  The  four  quarters  of  the 
sky  are  symbolized  by  ilifferent  animals.  The  dragon  ap[)ears.  Every 
dav  has  an  animal  divinity.  The  months  and  vears  are  named  after 
animals.  The  svmbolism  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  is  verv 
elaborate,  and  shows  a  great  advance  on  that  of  New  Mexico. 

2.  The  progress  of  thought  is  also  apparent  in  the  old  world.  The 
earliest  syml)ols  are  rude,  the  later  are  more  elaborate  and  are  signifi- 
cant of  advanced  thought.  The  change  is  clear  to  one  who  com|>ares 
the  Hypocephali  recently  discovered  in  Egypt  with  the  older  Babylonian 

ed  seals.     As  connecting  links  between  the  two  we  have  the  syni- 
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bols  and  inscribed  animal  figures  found  at  Jerabis  and  Sindjirli.  Two 
things  are  noticeable  in  all  these  symbols,  whether  ancient  or  compara- 
tively modem  :  viz.,  the  sun  symbol  is  everywhere  present,  but  it  is 
attended  by  animal  figures.  Thus  archaeology  makes  a  closer  record 
than  history  or  mythology  does  of  the  alliance  between  these  two 
forms  of  worship.  There  are  several  stages  of  progress ;  but  we  have 
not  time  to  dwell  upon  them.  In  closing  we  refer  to  two  or  three 
I)oints  only. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  bird  on  a  proto-Ionic  capital  found  by  Dr. 
Ward  in  Mesopotamia.  **  This  bird  is  evidently  the  symbol  of  the  seated 
divinity.  Before  them  are  two  worshipers,  each  with  a  hand  raised  in 
adoration.  Behind  them  are  two  animals,  a  hare  and  a  kangaroo  (we 
should  say  ibex).  The  seated  divinity  in  df ess  and  type  takes  us  back 
to  the  Babylonian  cylinders  of  2000  and  3000  B.  C."  Notice  the  dates 
ascribed  to  this  cylinder  and  the  figures  upon  it.  Prof.  Frothingham 
says  *' kangaroo."  It  looks  to  us  more  like  a  mountain  goat  or  ibex. 
We  have  taken  the  position  that  some  of  the  earliest  inscriptions  indi- 
cate that  animal  worship  prevailed  before  the  first  ancestors  migrated 
from  their  early  home  among  the  moimtains  of  Thibet  to  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  that  they  had  a  totem  system  similar  to  that  of  the  North 
American  Indians  before  they  migrated.  The  hare  and  the  ibex  on 
this  cylinder  seem  to  confirm  our  position.  The  bird  reminds  us  of  the 
thunder  bird  of  the  Thlinkets  and  of  the  Aztecs,  but  it  may  have  been 
a  mere  sign  of  royalty.  The  question  is  whether  the  symbols  on  these 
early  seals  and  cylinders  had  reached  to  the  stage  where  heraldry  was 
adopted  and  understood.  We  think  that  the  totem  system  would 
account  for  them,  and  yet  they  may  be  ascribed  to  a  system  of  heraldry. 
There  is  another  seal  or  cylinder  in  the  De  Clercq  collection  in  which 
a  bird  with  spread  wings  is  represented  as  in  the  air  three  times 
repeated,  with  the  symbols  of  the  sun  and  moon  beneath  and  seated 
divinities  facing  these  symbols.  Here  we  have  heraldry,  for  the  birds 
with  the  spread  wings  may  have  been  the  ensigns  of  power,  and  yet 
we  have  mythology,  for  the  sun  and  moon  are  there  and  evidently  were 
objects  of  worship.  Layard  says  that  **  sacred  birds  belong  to  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  religion  and  were  connected  with  magic." 
The  progress  of  the  totem  system  into  the  magic  arts  was  manifest  in 
the  old  world  as  well  as  in  the  new.  The  magician  and  the  **  medi- 
cine man "  are  analogous  terms.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the 
mysteries  among  the  Zunis  have  some  points  of  resemblance.  Both 
came  out  of  an  elaborate  system  of  sun  worship  and  both  were  expres- 
sive of  the  operations  of  nature.  We  have  then  three  stages  of  progress : 
the  totem  system,  the  primitive  heraldry,  and  the  introduction  of  mag- 
ism.  There  are  several  stages  beyond.  (1)  The  sun  divinity  is  personi- 
fied and  animal  figures  represent  the  attributes  of  the  divinity.  This  is 
the  first  stage  apparent  in  Egypt.  (2)  After  that  there  is  an  esoteric  sig- 
nificance to  the  gods.  Isis  and  Osiris  and  Horus  are  very  different  from 
Ra  and  Set  and  Neph;  as  different  as  the  intellectual  is  from  the 
physical.  The  story  of  Isis  and  Osiris  and  Horus  is  allegorical.  Here 
we  have  two  stages.    (8)  The  Hypocephali  introduce  another  stage—the 
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theological — or  rather  psychological,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  is 
brought  in  and  dwelt  upon  extensively  by  these  symbols.  Notice, 
however,  that  the  sun  symbol  is  perpetuated  as  well  as  animal 
figures.  These  Hypocephali  are  divided  into  two  parts  to  represent  the 
two  spheres,  the  upper  and  the  lower.  The  boat  or  ark  is  always  in 
the  center  of  the  sphere  or  disk.  The  soul  is  conveyed  in  the  ark  to 
the  west,  the  land  of  the  setting  sun. ' 

We  might  speak  of  the  ** survivals"  in  these  figures,  "survivals'* 
from  sun  worship  in  the  form  of  the  disk  and  its  divisions  into  hemi- 
spheres, also  **  survivals"  from  animal  worship  in  the  animal  figures, 
but  we  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  this.  Others  have  spoken  of  the 
universality  of  certain  animal  myths  or  animal  symbols,  such  as  the 
hare,  the  owl,  etc.,  as  if  thei^  were  survivals  from  primitive  toteinism. 
There  certainly  has  not  been  much  progress  made  in  these  myths,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  hare  expressed  the  action  of  the  sun  in  its 
various  movements  or  symbolized  the  attributes  of  the  divinity.  The 
Egyptian  word  for  hare  may  have  several  different  significations:  *  to 
start  up,'  'to  open,'  to  *  transgress  or  overleap,' etc. ;  but  what  has 
the  Egyptian  word  to  do  with  American  symbolism?  Linguistic 
analogies  in  different  countries  are  certainly  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  universality  of  this  myth  about  the  rabbit  or  the  hare.  Is  it 
because  the  hare  is  everywhere  found  that  it  is  taken  as  a  tribal  totem 
in  all  countries,  and  because  it  fitly  symbolizes  or  represents  a  nature- 
power  ?  The  progress  of  thought  may  be  recognized  in  the  history  of 
this  single  animal  myth,  for  the  hare  itself  has  passed  through  all  the 
stages  from  the  simple  totemism  up  to  the  psychological  symbolism, 
and  is  the  best  instance  of  a  "  survival  of  the  fittest"  which  we  have  on 
record. 

20.   Korea  in   its  relations  with  Cliina  ;    by  William  W.  Rock- 

ft 

hill,  Socretarv  of  the  FnitcMJ  States  Lei^ation  at  Peking. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Roekhill  was  a  review  of  the  politieal  relations  ex- 
isting V)etweeu  Korea  and  China  durin^c  the  ])ast  five  hundred  years, 
with  copious  extracts  from  Chinese  authorities. 

From  the  A}in(fls  of  the  Minr/  Df/n(tstfj  we  learn  that  in  i:J92  Son^  Ke, 
the  founder  of  the  present  reigning  dynasty  in  Korea,  sought  and  oh- 
tiiined  the  recognition  of  tlie  Kmperor  of  China.  He  sent  in  return  for 
this  favor  vjduahle  ])resents.  and  his  successors  from  time  to  time  did 
the  same.  (-hina.  also,  during  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Korea,  made' 
contrihutions  hoth  of  men  and  money  to  her  defense.  jU'ompted  less 
perhaps  l)y  friendly  feeling  than  by  the  dread  of  possihle  danger  to 
herself  in  the  success  of  the  Japanese. 

In   the  SlictKj  trn  chili  (the   history  of  the  camj)aigns  of  the  present 
dynasty)  is  found  an  account,  which  Mr.  KockhiU  translates  at  lengthy 
of  the   Manchn   invasion  of   Korea.      This   was   in   retaliation   for   aid 
given  by  the  Koreans  to  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  resulted  in  the  complete 
<lefeat  and  submission  of  Korea  in   1687.     An  annual  tribute  was  itn- 
j)osed  and  a  tal)let  was  erected  by  the  Koreans  at  Song  pa,  where  th^ 
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Manohu  army  had  been  encamped,  commemorating  in  Chinese,  Man- 
chu,  and  Mongjil  the  virtue  and  benevolence  of  the  Manchu  sovereign. 

The  Ta  ching  hui  lien  (Institutes  of  the  Ta  ching  Dynasty)  furnishes 
data  for  a  sketch  of  the  relations  since  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries.  The  amount  of  the  tribute  was  gradually  reduced,  and  Korea 
lik<*wifte  Jicquired  valuable  privileges  of  trade  with  China. 

An  extnict  from  the  narnitive  of 'Po  Chftn,  a  Chinese  Envoy  to  Korea 
in  18^3,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies  with  which  he  was 
received. 

Mr.  Rockhill  gives  in  conclusion  the  Chinese  text  and  a  translation  of 
the  Song  p'a  inscription  mentioned  above. 

Two  ma])s  (copied  from  native  Korean  authorities,  one  of  the  capital. 
Soul,  the  other  of  its  environs,  accompany  the  paper. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  for 
the  use  of  Ho[)kinH  Hall  as  a  place  of  meeting,  the  Society  ad- 
journed, to  meet  in  Boston,  <m  Wednesday,  May  2,  1 888. 
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Fr*eM<l«Ka  M  BaM«B,  May  9b4,  1888. 

Thb  Society  met  od  Wednesday  mominff  at  10  o'clock  in  tlie 
haU  of  the  American  Academy.  The  PreHment,  Profefwor  Whit- 
ney of  New  Haven,  being  absent,  the  Yice-Preeident,  Rev.  I>r. 
Peabody  of  Oambridge,  called  the  assembly  to  order  and  presided 
daring  the  first  m,t%  of  the  momine  aessioo  ;  after  vhich,  the 
Vioe-President,  Rev.  Dr.  Ward  of  New  York,  took  the  ohur, 
andpresid^  for  the  rest  of  the  meeting. 

Tne  Reoordine  Secretary,  Prof esBor  Xyon  of  Cambrid^  read 
the  minotea  of  the  foregom^  meeting  uid  they  were  approved. 
The  general  order  of  proceedings  for  the  day  was  announced,  and 
thereupon  the  reports  of  the  retiring  officers  were  presented. 

The  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Van  Name,  were  referred,  . 
with  the  book  and  vouchers,  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward  and  ProfesBor 
I.  H.  Hall,  as  a  Committee  of  Andit,  and  upon  examination  were 
reported  to  be  oorreot.    The  following  is  a  sumraary  of  the  ac- 
counts: 


Balance  on  hand.  May  11th,  1887, tl.S90.S7 

ABsessments  (M)  paid  for  year  1887-8S,    -       -        $495.00 
AHsesHmenta  {26)  for  other  yeam.  -        -        -        -       130.00 

Sale  of  Journal, 67.68 

Interetit  on  bank-deposit,      .       .       .       -       .        5!i.S8 

Total  receipts  for  the  year, 748.36 

$3.308. 7S 

D[SBrRSEllRNT». 

Printing  of  Journal  (on  account).        -  4;291.00 

Printing  of  ProceedinffS, 461.14 

Con-cftpondence  (postai^,  job-printing,  etc.),     •         65.92 

Journal  (3  vol's)  returned, 8.00 

Total  diebiirsements  for  the  yearV 824.06 

Balance  on  hand,  May  1,  1888, 1,444.67 

t2.268.T» 
The  Bradley  type-fund  now  amounts  to  $1,127.63. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  Van  Name,  reported  as  follows  : 
The  additions  to  the  Society's  library  for  the  pant  year,  1887- 
88,  amount  to  fifty-two  voliimeH,  one  hundred  and  oixty-seven 
parts  of  Tolumeti,  and  fifteen  pamphlets.     As  usual  the  exchangee 
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received  from  corresponding  Societies  make  up  the  larger  part  of 
this  increase.  Two  gifts  however  require  special  mention  :  Das 
Ae<iyptische  Todtenhuch  der  xviii.  bis  xx.  Dynasties  from  the 
editor,  Professor  Edouard  Naville  ;  and  from  the  Government  of 
India  twenty-one  volumes,  among  which  are  AlbirunVs  India,  the 
Arabic  text  edited  by  Dr.  Edward  Sachau,  the  first  volume  of 
the  Arc/ujeolo(/ical  Survey  of  Southern  India,  and  the  second 
edition  of  Hunter's  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  in  fourteen  vol- 
umes. The  titles  of  printed  books  now  number  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-one.  To  the  manuscripts  there  have 
been  no  accessions,  and  the  number  remains  as  last  year,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Professor  Lanman  of  Cam- 
bridge, announced  for  the  Committee  of  Publication  that  the 
})rinting  of  the  Kau9ika8utra  was  making  slow  but  steady  pro- 
gress ;  and  that  a  large  amount  of  material  was  on  hand  for 
i)ublication,  contributed  by  Professor  Hopkins  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
\\x.  Rockhill  of  the  U.  S.  Legation  at  Peking,  Professor  Hall  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  and  Professor  Morris 
Jastrow  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  chairman,  Dr.  Pea- 
body,  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day October  31,  1888,  either  at  New  Haven  or  at  Philadelphia, 
the  <luties  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  be  performed 
by  the  President  and  the  Treasurer  in  the  one  case,  or  by  Talcott 
Williams  Esq.  and  Professors  Hopkins  and  Jastrow  in  the  other. 
The  Committee  of  Publication  had  been  reappointed,  so  that  it 
consists,  as  before,  of  Messrs.  Salisbury,  Toy,  Van  Name,  W.  H. 
Ward,  and  W.  D.  Whitney. 

The  Directors  proposed  and  recommended  to  the  Society  for 
election  the  following  persons  : 
As  Corresponding  Member — 

Prof.  Eberhard  Nestle,  of  Ulm  ; 
and  as  Corporate  Members — 

Mr.  Edgar  Pierce  Allen,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore  ; 

Mr.  Stewart  Culin,  Philadelphia  ; 

Mr.  Jacob  Grape,  Jr.,  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.; 

Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  Boston ; 

Mr.  John  Dyneley  Prince,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City  ; 

Mr.  Hugo  Albert  Rennert,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadeli>hia  ; 

Rev.  James  E.  Rogers,  Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tennessee. 

The  gentlemen  thus  proposed  were  duly  elected. 

The  Chairman  named  as  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Dickerman  and  Henry  F. 
Jenks,  and  Prof.  L.  H.  El  well.  The  Committee  subsequently 
reported,  proposing  the  re-election  of  the  old  board,  with  the 
substitution  of  the  name  of   Professor  John  Phelps   Taylor  of 
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Andover  for  that  of  Professor  Avery,  deceased.  The  proposal  of 
the  Committee  was  ratified  by  the  meeting  without  dissent.* 

Tlie  names  of  those  who  have  died  during  the  year  are  as 
follows : 

The  Honorary  Members — 

Prof.  Heinrioh  Leberecht  Fleischer,  of  Leipzig : 
Prof.  August  Friedrich  Pott,  of  Halle  ; 

and  the  Corporate  Members — 

Prof.  John  Avery,  of  Brunswick,  Me. ; 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Homes,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
Dr.  Alexander  Meyrowitz,  of  New  York  City  ; 
Dr.  Peter  Parker,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Both  Fleischer  and  Pott  went  down  to  the  grave  full  of  years 
and  honors.  The  former  was  born  in  1801  ;  and  the  latter  in 
the  next  year.  Fleischer  had  already  consecrated  himself  in  the 
twenties  to  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Persian  anticpiities — in  part, 
under  the  influence  of  his  friend  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Fleischer 
deemed  his  work  in  the  cathedra  to  be  perhaps  of  even  more 
importance  than  his  work  as  a  writer.  At  any  rate  it  is  given 
to  few  to  be  so  widely  revered  and  loved  as  a  teacher.  Both 
he  and  Pott  stood  among  the  first  four  enrolled  on  the  list 
of  the  German  Oriental  ^Society,  and  in  its  establishment  they 
both  took  an  active  part.  Pott's  mind  was  of  extraordinary 
versatility  and  his  acquisitions  were  of  vast  range.  His  name 
is  justly  coupled  with  those  of  Bop])  and  Grimm  as  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  science  of  Conii)jinitive  Philology.  If  liis  /s7y///oA>- 
iiitiche  Von^rhunq*  n  have  been  used  at  first  hand  bv  onlv  a  few, 
they  have  not  on  this  account  been  without  a  jiowerful  and  lastintr 
influence  on  tlu'  ])rogress  of  this  discipline. 

The  junior  of  Pott  by  only  a  couple  of  years.  Dr.  Parker,  after 
studviuLT  Jit  Yale  Collei^e,  went  out  to  China  at  the  earlv  aire  uf 
thirty.  He  established  at  Canton  a  hospital  which  his  professional 
skill  soon  made  crowded  and  famous  ;  and,  in  the  ca|)acity  of  a 
niissionary-l)hysieian,  an<l  later  in  the  diplomatic  fiehl,  he  faitb- 


♦Tho  names  of  tlic  Ijoard  us  now  (.'onstituted  may  l»e  i^ivcn  for  cf»nveiii»*nce : 
Pit'.siihnf.  Proffssor  W.  D.  Whitm-y,  of  Xow  Haven:  —  Virt-Prtsidt nts,  Rev.  A.  I*. 
Peal)0(ly,  i)t  Canjitridge:  Professor  K.  M  Salishnry.  ot  New  Haven;  Rev.  \V.  II. 
Ward,  of  New  York;  —  h'rro/i/in'/  Sni».f>irij,  Prof-ssor  D.  O.  Lyon,  of  ('atnl>ri<lu'-e  ; 
—  Corrt.spondiui/  St.cnfon/.  Pnjfessor  (\  R.  liaiiinan,  of  (,'anibnMge  : — St-rrtit  nj  af 
Uir  Chi.'<si('nl  SrHifn:,  Professor  \V.  W  Goodwin,  of  Canibri(li:e ;  —  Tnasurtr  awl 
Libnuiiin,  Mr.  Addison  \ ww  Xanie.  of  New  Haven; — Dt'nrtors^  Professor  .rolin 
Phelps  Taylor,  of  Andover.  Mass.;  Professor  Josejdi  Henry  Thayer,  of  Cainhrid^re, 
Mass.-  Mr.  Alexander  1.  Cotheal  and  Professor  Isaae  H.  Hall,  of  Nt>w  York; 
Prof(?ssor  Kdward  \\\  Hopkins,  of  Ihyn  Mawr.  Penn.;  anti  Presid«ut  Daniel  ('. 
Gilinau  and  Professor  Mauriee  Pluomlield,  of   iJaltiniore. 
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fully  served  his  day  and  generation,  with  honor  to  himself  and 
our  country.     He  died  Jan.  10,  1888. 

Professor  Avery  was  born  at  Conway,  Mass.,  Sept.  18,  1837, 
and  died  at  North  Bridgton,  Maine,  Sept.  1,  1887.  He  graduated 
at  Amherst  in  1861,  and.  soon  after  went  to  New  Haven  to  study 
Sanskrit  with  Professor  Whitney.  In  1867  he  went  to  Germany 
to  continue  his  favorite  studies  at  Tubingen  and  Berlin.  He  was 
Professor  of  Greek  from  1870  to  1877,  at  Iowa  College  ;  and 
from  1877  till  his  death,  at  Bowdoin.  Of  late  years  his  studies 
had  been  devoted  to  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  India  and  their 
languages,  preliminary  sketches  of  which  he  has  from  time  to 
time  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  our  Oriental  meetings, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  attendants.  He  was  a 
man  of  singular  modesty  and  simplicity  of  character,  and  a 
devout  and  earnest  Christian. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Homes  was  born  at  Boston  in  1812.  He  spent 
the  prime  of  his  life  (1838-56)  in  missionary  and  diplomatic  ser- 
vice in  the  East,  and  his  later  years  as  Librarian  of  the  Library 
of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

Dr.  Meyrowitz  was  known  especially  as  a  Talmudist,  and  died 
at  New  York  in  August,  1887,  aged  about  71  years.  He  was 
born  of  Jewish  parents  in  Wilna,  Poland,  and  educated  for  the 
rabbinical  chair.  The  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament  over- 
turned his  Jewish  orthodoxy.  Under  the  teaching  of  Professor 
Franz  Delitzsch  of  Leipsic,  he  accepted  Christianity.  In  1843  he 
was  a  tutor  in  Hebrew  at  Bristol  College,  England  ;  and  in  1869 
he  came  to  New  York,  and  was  ai)pointed  Professor  of  Hebrew 
there.  Later,  in  1876,  he  became  the  incumbent  of  a  similar 
chair  at  the  Universitv  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  he  re- 
mained  until  the  failure  of  his  sight,  about  1880. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Society  some  matters  of  interest  from  the  miscellaneous  corre- 
spondence of  the  half  year.  Mr.  Rockhill  writes  that  he  ex})ect8 
to  leave  Peking  early  in  Ai)ril  and  to  arrive  in  the  United  States 
about  the  fir«t  of  June.  He  sends  a  paper  suj)plementary  to  the 
one  presented  at  the  last  October  meeting,  and  also  a  photograph 
of  the  gate  at  Soul  where  the  King  of  Korea  goes  to  receive  the 
envoys  from  the  Chinese  Emperor.  The  gate  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion YirKj  en  men,  *  the  reception  of  (the  imperial)  bounty  gate.' 
It  is  really  a  ^>a/  Ion  or  arch.  It  rests  on  pillars  of  fine  granite  ; 
and  the  superstructure  is  painted  in  the  ordinary  bright  Chinese 
fashion  and  is  of  a  purely  Chinese  style  of  architecture. 

President  Gilinan  sends  a  finished  copy  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  AiSaxv  tc^v  anoaroXoDv  with  facsimiles  of  the  entire  man 
uscript  thereof  in  the  library  of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem. He  also  sends  a  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  C.  R.  Hale,  Dean  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  which  is  transcribed  from  a 
Greek  newspaper  published  at  Constantinople  an  account  of  a 
murderous  assault  committed  upon  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem — 
to  whom  we  owe  the  reproduction  of  the  manuscript — as  he 
journeyed  to  Jericho. 
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Rev.  Lawrence  H.  Mills,  iu  a  letter  dated  Oxford,  April  5, 
1888,  reports  that  he  is  making  final  arrangements  for  his  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Galhas. 

This  will  contain  :  1.  the  original  text  in  Zend  characters ;  2.  a  trans- 
literation thereof ;   3.  a  literal  Latin,  and  4.  a  metrical  English  trans- 
lation ;  of  the  Pahlavi  paraphrase,   6.   the  deciphered  text  in  Roman 
letters,  and  6.  an  English  version  ;  of  the  Sanskrit  paraphrase,  7.  the 
text,   and  8.   the  translation  ;    and  9.   the  Parsi-Persian  paraphrase. 
The  first  volume,  of  993  pages,  was  distributed  to  leading  Avesta  schol- 
ars in  1883  (see  Proceedings  for  Oct.  1883,  vol.  xi.).    The  completion  of 
the  second  volume  was  then  deferred,  pending  the  working  out  of  the 
translation  of  the  Gathas,  later  Yasna,  Visparad,  etc.,  contained  in  vol. 
xxxi.  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,    This  last  was  published  in  May, 
1887.     Mr.  Mills's  second  volume  will  contain  from  150  to  250  pages, 
according  to  the  amount  of  assistance  received.    A  subvention  of  £50 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.    The  price  of 
the  complete  work  has  been  fixed  at  50  shillings.    The  author  retains, 
however,  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  for  a  smaller  sum  to  private  sub- 
scribers ;  and  hojHJs  to  receive  from  his  fellow-countrymen  in  America 
liberal  aid  for  his  undertaking.     Mr.  Mills  dwells  upon  the  importance 
and  difficulty  of  the  Pahlavi  version,  here  for  the  first  time  deciphered, 
edited  with  comparison  of  manuscripts,  and  translated  into  a  European 
language  ;  contends  that  the  Pahlavi  translation  has  been  the  founda- 
tion for  all  subsequent  ones,  and  that  its  imperfections  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated ;    and  sets  forth   the   reaction   now  in    progress 
towards  a  more  just  estimation  of  the  Asiatic  commentaries  in  general. 

The  Catalourue  of  the  Syrian  Jesuit  Missionary  Press  (address, 
Iniprinifrie  (':illiuli<iiK'  8.  J.,  Beirut,  Syria)  was  laid  before  tlie 
Society.  It  contains  titles  and  descriptions  of  a  consi<lerable 
number  of  Arabic,  Aral)ic-Frencli,  and  Syriac  works  for  sale, 
with  statement  of  prices  and  postai^e.  The  books  are  in  ^reat 
part  religious  and  educational  ;  but  there  are  also  valuable  works 
on  literature  and  science.  Of  interest  to  intending  American 
purchasers  of  Oriental  type  are  the  ten  pages  of  specimens  of  the 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Armenian,  and  (ireek  typo- 
fonts  of  this  establishment. 

Of  great  importance  and  interest  to  Sanskritists  is  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Bombay  bookseller,  Jyesthfiram  Mukundji,  fi)r 
lHvS7-H8.  It  is  an  octavo  of  (52  pages,  liandsomely  })rinted  in 
NfiLirarl  by  the  Education  Society's  Press.  It  contains  over  1200 
titles  of  Sanskrit  books,  with  statement  of  the  author,  place  of 
printing,  and  price  of  each.  Thoworks  enumerated  cover  almost 
every  department  oi  Sanskrit  literature  :  Veda  (Saiiihita,  Brfih- 
niana,  Sfitra,  and  esj)ecially  Upanisad),  law,  the  six  philosojdiieal 
systems,  grammar,  lexicography,  poetry,  //7^/,  drama,  rhetoric, 
medicine,  astronomy,  epos,  etc.  The  places  most  often  named  in 
the  column  *"  nnn/nni'lisf/ta/Kf/j/''''  are  Bombay  (J///////>r^7),  Calcutta, 
Benares  (7i<7p7),  and  Poona.     Not  seldom  we  find  Lucknow  and 
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Lahore,  now  and  then  AhmadahAd,  Muttra  (Mathnra),  and  a  few 
others  ;  and  sometimes  also  "  Yuropah." 

For  Occidental  students,  European  editions  are  doubtless  to  be 
preferred  in  general  to  Hindu  editions.  But  the  former  are  wont 
to  be  printed  in  so  few  copies  that  they  soon  become  practically 
inaccessible  and  high-priced.  The  latter  are  indeed  usually  desti- 
tute of  all  typographical  helps  and  conveniences,  and  are  often 
very  incorrectly  printed.  But  for  Western  scholars  who  have 
got  beyond  the  rudiments,  the  Hindu  editions,  and  especially 
those  coming  from  Bombay,  are  strongly  to  be  recommended. 
Thus  the  "  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,"  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  now  contains  thirty  odd  volumes  of 
excellent  character  and  moderate  price.  A  beautiful  edition  of 
the  BhagJivad  Gita,  bound  in  silk,  may  be  had  for  about  20  cents. 
An  edition  of  the  Mahfibharata  (of  which  advance  sheets  were 
shown  to  the  Society)  is  now  in  press.  It  is  a  reprint  of  the 
Bombay  edition  of  18Y7,  with  Nilakantha's  commentary.  Its  con- 
venience is  immensely  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  current 
chapter-numbers  in  the  right-hand  margin.  The  type  is  large 
and  admirably  clear,  and  the  work  will  cost,  when  complete,  60 
rupies. 

For  the  guidance  of  i)erson8  desiring  to  order,  the  following  may  be 
said  :  Small  orders  will  be  sent  best  by  mail.  Large  orders  should  be 
sent  as  freight,  and  so  as  to  need  only  one  transshipment  (at  Liverpool 
or  London)  between  Bombay  and  America.  Remittances,  unless  very 
large  indeed,  are  best  made  by  post-office  money-orders.  The  Ameri- 
can purchaser  applies  for  a  British  International  Money-order,  say  for 
£7  sterling,  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  Bombay  bookseller.  This  amount 
costs  $84.49,  and  for  it  the  purchaser  gets  only  a  receipt.  The 
actual  order  is  transmitted  by  the  government  to  the  postmaster  at 
Bombay,  who  pays  the  bookseller  the  equivalent  of  £7=1680  pence 
in  rupies  at  the  current  rate  of  conversion.  This  has  varied  for  the 
last  year  from  16  to  17.5  pence  per  rupie.  At  16.8,  the  order  would 
yield  just  100  rupies.  The  rupie  would  thus  cost  34  cents;  and  the 
anna  (j^  of  a  rupie),  about  2  cents.  The  rate  of  conversion  for  any 
given  date  may  be  learned  by  addressing  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Money -order  System  at  Washington  ;  and  the  amount  in  rupies  which 
the  bookseller  ought  to  credit  to  the  account  of  the  American  purchaser 
may  thus  be  calculated.  The  time  of  mail  transit  from  Boston  to  Bom- 
bay is  about  27  days.  The  purchaser  should  demand  that  the  works  be 
collated  before  they  are  sent,  as  it  is  rather  common  to  find  some  leaves 
in  duplicate  and  others  missing  in  Hindu  books.  Mr.  Mukundjfs  ad- 
dress is  No.  358  Kalbadevi  Road,  Bombay  ;  and  from  him  copies  of  the 
catalogue  {sncijHittram)  may  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Binion,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  laid  before  the 
Society  a  number  of  plates  and  proof-sheets  of  his  book  entitled 
Aiicient  Egypt  or  Mizralm.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  give  a 
popular  and  readable  account  of  the  language,,  religion,  manners 
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and  cuRtoms,  artfl  and  sciences,  and  temples  and  monuments  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  work  is  a  veiy  large  folio  (pages  22X28 
inches),  and  will  contain  144  full-page  engravings.  The  engrav- 
ings are  reproduced  from  the  great  Description  de  V6qypte^  the 
result  of  the  observations  made  during  the  Napoleonic  expedi- 
tion of  1798,  from  Rosellini's  Monumentiy  Lepsins's  I}enkm^Uer^ 
etc.;  and  some  of  them  are  very  beautifully  colored.* 

Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Lyman  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  local  Oriental  Club  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  organ- 
ised April  30,  1888,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  by  a 
meeting  called  by  Messrs.  H.  C.  Trumbull,  B.  S.  Lyman,  J.  P. 
Peters,  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  H.  V".  Hilprecht,  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Tal- 
cott Williams,  and  Stewart  Culin.  It  is  proposed  to  nave  meet- 
ings at  stated  intervals  through  the  winter,  at  the  houses  of  the 
members.  The  Club  hopes  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society,  by  arousing  interest  in  Oriental  studies  and 
by  stimulating  the  activity  of  those  intereste<l. 

Mr.  James  R.  Jewett,  of  Harvard  College,  presented  to  the 
Society  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  and  Philology  at  Beirtkt,  in  connection  with  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College.  A  special  endowment  of  $100,000  is 
required  to  provide  for  the  annual  salaries  of  a  Director  and  of 
native  teachers  and  for  incidental  expenses.  To  provide  for  tem- 
porary support  while  the  permanent  fund  is  being  raised,  it  is 
suggested  that  American  Theological  Seminaries  and  other  insti- 
tutions be  asked  to  contribute  $100  a  year  for  five  years,  with  the 
right  to  have  tuition  remitted  to  students  sent  out  under  their 
auspices.  A  circular  setting  forth  the  details  of  the  plan  and  the 
advantages  of  lieirut  as  the  seat  of  the  school  has  been  published, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  T).  Stuart  Dodge,  Esq.,  No. 
11  ClifT Street,  New  York  City. 

The  following  eornniunications  were  presented  : 

1.  Inquiry  into  the  eonditions  of  civilization  in  the  Hindu  Mid- 
dle Age  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ruling  power  or  warrior- 
caste,  by  Prof.  K.  ^\ .  Hopkins,  of  Bryn  Maur  College,  Penn. 

The  CorresptMiding  Seen^tary  presented  to  the  Society  about 
300  ]»ages  (or  one-half)  of  the  nianuserij>t.  of  an  elaborate  essav 
upon  the  above-mentioiu'd  subject.  As  an  earnest  of  the  contents 
of  the  pa))er,  it  seems  a<lvisal>]e  to  })ul)lish  now  the  ]>refatory  noto 
thereto. 

This  essay,  in  its  original  form,  was  read  Iwforo  the  Oriental  »S<KMety 
in  May,  1SH<).  Further  eoiitri!)utionH  to  the  suhje(;t,  made  as  re]K>rtcMl 
in  the  suhsecpient  ProtuMMliuKs  of  the  Society,  liave  now  heen  incorpo- 
rated into  the  work,  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  somewhat  ex- 
tended. 

*  Tlio  work  will  1h»  issnod  in  12  ]>ortf(>lios,  by  tho  AnioricaFi  Pol^'tochnic  do., 
of  BulValo.     Tlio  price  is  1^1  :>0. 
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My  first  intention  wa*  simply  to  record  the  data  furnished  by  the 
Mahfibharata  in  regard  to  the  Warrior-caste.  In  order,  however,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  firmer  basis  of  investigation,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
re-examine  the  Epic  with  a  view  to  the  general  constituents  of  the 
state,  and  in  so  doing  have  been  led  to  incorporate  also  such  illustrative 
matter  as  I  found  in  literature  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  Mah&bha- 
rata. 

This  paper,  therefore,  now  offers  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
civilization  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  India  from  the  point  of  view  of 'the 
ruling-power  or  Warrior-caste.  How  these  conditions  arose,  and 
whither  they  tended  ;  what  special  relations  existed  between  the  king 
and  his  dependents ;  what  factors,  large  or  small,  helped  to  constitute 
the  life  of  tliis  period  ;  and  finally,  from  the  narrower  limits  of  the  war- 
rior's special  activity,  what  method  and  art  of  war  is  depicted  by  the 
Epic  poetry.  The  subjects  introduced  by  these  questions  are  those  to 
which  I  have  here  tried  to  give  tlie  beginning  of  an  answer.  The  field 
of  literature  that  I  have  attempted  to  work  is  perhaps  too  extended — 
for  the  Epic  area  is  broad ;  yet  in  view  of  the  whole  development  of 
Hindu  letters  it  is  small,  and  the  age  represented  is  plainly  demarcated 
both  from  the  preceding  and  from  the  foUowing  eras.  I  hope,  here- 
after, to  bring  these  eras  into  their  historical  connection  with  that  here 
presented,  and  thus  to  be  able  to  complete  the  answer  to  the  queries 
proposed  above  by  following  out  the  lines  of  Hindu  civilization  from  its 
earliest  origin  to  its  latest  phase.  But  this,  if  done  thoroughly,  is  a 
work  of  decades.  Ft)r  the  present,  I  have  sought  to  sift  the  Epic  alone, 
and  relied  upon  the  work  of  others  for  illustration  necessarily  prelimi- 
nary to  this  study,  while  I  have  left  wholly  untouched  the  great  dram- 
atic period  that  overlaps  the  extension  of  the  Epic — rich  as  will  be  the 
reward  to  one  carefully  investigating  this  latter  aspect  of  Indian  life. 

In  accordance  with  my  first  intention  I  have,  however,  while  illus- 
trating the  Mahabharata  by  the  Ramayana  and  the  law-books,  endeav- 
ored carefully  to  keep  distinct  the  political  and  social  explications 
found  in  the  second  epic  poem  or  in  the  legal  works  and  the  parallel 
implicaticms  or  didactic  statements  of  the  Mahabharata  ;  and,  again,  to 
discriminate  in  the  latter  Ix^tween  what  is  done  and  what  is  taught — 
since  large  parts  of  the  jmem  are  so  didactically  composed  that  for  his- 
torical i)urposes  they  belong  rather  to  legal  than  to  Epic  literature.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  allowed  myself  the  liberty  of  calling  jpseit/fo-ep/c  the 
part  of  the  poem  embraced  by  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  lx>oks,  as  a 
conveniently  comprehensive  term  for  a  part  confessedly  manufactured 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  presumably  among  those  i)ortions  latest 
added.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  also  I  call  only  the  Mahabharfita 
the  EpiCy  although,  conversely,  the  designation  of  Kdvyam  or  *  art- 

*  The  dovolopmont  of  the  topics  embraced  by  Wcl)er'8  Collectnnea  (Indische 
Studien,  vol.  x.)  deserves  a  fuller  treatment  tlisn  the  brief  alliisiona  allowed  by 
my  general  subject.  For  quoUitions  from  the  pro-Ki)ir  jicriod  I  am,  as  will  be 
seen,  niainly  indebted  to  Zimmer's  Aitindfschef!  Lehen. 
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poem  *  is,  as  was  long  ago  said  by  MCilIer,  applied  even  to  the  Mahabha- 
rata,  and  not  to  the  Ramaya^a*  alone. 

Many  of  the  points  touched  upon  in  this  essay  require  a  more  special 
treatment  than  I  have  here  been  able  to  give  them ;  but  in  rcs})ect  of 
these — or  let  me  say  of  all — I  beg  that  my  present  paper  may  be  consid- 
ered as  written  r5/*  eiavnuv,  and  rather  as  a  provisional  study  for  future 
elaboration  and  completion  than  as  a  pretense  of  thoroughness  in  an 
investigation  where  little  help  was  to  be  had  from  outside  sources,  and 
not  much  had  been  accomplished  by  previous  inquiries.! 

The  various  topics  involved  arranged  themselves  to  my  mind  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  which,  for  the  sake  of  summarizing  the  whole  paper.  I  here 
add.  To  these  topics  I  have  prefixed  a  few  words  on  the  source  of  our 
legendary  Epic. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Epic. 
II.  Historical  value  of  the  Epic. 

III.  The  social  position  of  the  ruling  caste. 

A.  The  caste  in  general.     Divisions  of  the  people.     Governing  officials. 

Taxes.    Common  warriors. 

B.  Royalty.    The  king.     Royal  duties.    Royal  occupations.     Modes  of 

government.  Succession.  Choice  of  king.  Primogeniture. 
Royal  consecration.  Assembly  and  council.  Purohita  and 
priestly  power.  Ambassador.  The  king's  friends  and  general 
social  relations.  Royal  marriage.  Royal  burial.  Tlie  imperial 
city.     Note  on  caste-exchange. 

IV.  Military  position  of  the  ruling  caste.    The  military  sentiment.    The 

army  in  general.  Military  tactics.  Usages  in  the  field.  Iaws  of 
battle.     Army  iforces  in  detail,     (a)  The    chariot,   knight,   and 

*  Miiller,  Ancknit  Sanskrit  Liferafure,  j).  41.  (pioting  Mbb.  i.1.72.  trtit/a  ni  kuryam 
iiy  uktarii  ta^tindt  kdryani  hhavisyati.  In  and  for  itself  (ho  Il.lmayana  lai*ks  thr 
Hotnologicnl  value  of  the  Kpio.  neither  possessing:  primitive  elernenls  nor  chiiniinp: 
to  l)e  more  than  the  eompleted  work  of  one  ant]n)r,  Tlie  nucleus  of  tlie  Kpie 
(tlie  Mahril)li;lrata),  to  wliieh  after  mucli  unwindinjj:  we  may  still  attain,  presents 
a  natural  strength,  not  to  say  brutality,  that  separates  it  from  the  eulture«l  ]>retti- 
nes<*  of  the  Rrmi.lyana.  Whatever  later  additions  have  been  superimpo-ed  u|>on 
the  Kj>io,  carrying  it  doubtless  beyond  the  age  of  tlie  Urnn'iyana.  its  gist  is  earlier. 
Those  maintaining  the  relative  posteriority  of  the  Kpie  must  embrace  the  whole 
work  in  their  judgment,  where  the  point  may  ea,sily  be  yielded.  1  entirely  agree 
with  \i.  von  Schroeder  in  his  comparative  estimate  of  the  two  works  {Lit.  u.  (^ult.. 
p.  155),  as  against  any  comprehensive  assertion  of  priority  in  either  case  (compare 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  i.  584,  1000). 

f  Muir  has  some  scjittered  remarks  on  P^pic  Rmlie.n.  and  some  more  thorough 
studies  on  special  points  in  his  Sanskrit  Text^s.  To  this  and  to  Lassen's  Indisrhe 
Alttrthumskumh  general  (as  well  as  special)  acknowledgment  is  due,  but  the 
points  touched  upon  in  these  works  are  limited.  Of  Wilson's  Art  of  War  an<l 
Rajendrairda-Mitra's  hdo-Aryam  I  shall  speak  more  parti(Milarly  in  the  notes  on 
the  subjects  embraced  by  those  works.  I  believe  no  especially  Epic  study  of 
Hindu  civilization  has  yet  been  attempted. 
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steeds ;  {b)  Cavalry ;  (c)  Elephants ;  (d)  Weapons ;  (e)  Arms  and 
defense ;  (/)  Paraphernalia  of  battle.    Music  in  the  Epic. 
V.  Appendix  on  the  status  of  women. 

2.  On  a  Rhodian  jar  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  ;  by 
Prof.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York  City. 

Among  the  objects  found  in  Cyprus  by  Gren.  di  Cesnola,  and  sold  by 
him  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  1872,  is  a  Rhodian  jar  simi- 
lar to  those  which  I  described  in  the  Proceedings  for  Oct.  1886.  It 
has  rectangular  stamps  on  the  handles,  the  one  being  upside  down 
when  you  are  reading  the  other,  but  the  one  at  the  right  hand  being 
always  right  side  up.  The  stamps  are  very  hard  to  read,  but  are  certain 
in  their  reading.  On  one  handle  is  the  eponym  and  name  of  Doric 
month,  and  on  the  other  is  th^  name  of  the  manufacturer,  owner,  or 

exporter. 
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3.  On  the  Syriac  Ritual  of  the  Departed  ;  by  Prof.  I.  H.  Hall. 

I  had  nearly  finished  an  article  describing  the  whole  Ritual  of  the 
Departed  in  the  manuscript  from  which  the  Ritual  of  the  Washing  of 
the  Dead  was  translated  for  the  Proceedings  of  last  October,  when  I 
came  into  iwssession  of  a  printed  book  containing  what  must  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  Ritual,  published  at  the  Catholic  Mission  Press  of 
the  Lazarists  at  Oroomiah  in  1881.  The  book  is  a  small  quarto  of  172 
pages,  printed  in  that  most  wretched  of  all  Syriac  type,  the  Nestorian 
used  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  native  Chaldean  (i.  e.  Roman  or 
Papal  Nestorian)  ecclesiastics,  very  annoying  to  read.  The  printing  is 
wretched  likewise,  much  blurred  and  blotted.  While  occidental  studies 
are  not  helped  much  by  such  a  publication  (since  there  are  few  who  can 
obtain  the  book,  and  far  fewer  who  can  or  will  read  such  type  and 
printing),  the  fact  requires  rather  a  comparison  of  the  manuscript  with 
the  printi'd  book  than  an  independent  description.  This  I  have  had  no 
time  to  make,  since  I  obtained  the  book,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  its  ex- 
istence, only  about  a  week  or  less  before  the  meeting  of  the  Society.  I 
have  had  time  to  compare  only  the  Ritual  of  the  Washing,  wherein  I 
find  more  than  twenty  variant  readings  ;  of  which  the  more  important 
are  the  following : 

My  conjecture  that  "belly"  was  to  be  read  for  **  bed"  is  sustained  ; 
but  instead  of  '*  and  all  his  members"  (which  immediately  follows)  the 
printed  text  reads  **  and  all  his  front  [partsj ;"  and  just  before  the  next 
following  **his  feet"  is  inserted  **hi8  loinn  and  all  his  hind  [parts]." 
At  the  place  where  it  is  stated  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  bring  in  a  cross,  a 
I>rinted  foot-note  reads,  "This  ancient  prohibition  is  abolished,  and  now 
it  is  permitted  to  every  man  to  bring  in  a  cross  with  him."  (Of  course 
this  is  a  late  Catholic  note,  and  probably  based  on  their  own  practice. 
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without  any  Nestorian  decree.)  The  directions  for  leaving  the  house, 
and  all  that  follows  the  washing  itself,  is  omitted  in  the  print.  Evi- 
dently this  printed  ritual  is  intended  to  replace  the  manuscript  ones  ; 
but  it  must  be  suited  to  the  ways  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  and  pro>)ably  it  is 
changed  in  sundry  places  besides  the  ones  just  noted.  I  shall  take  some 
other  opportunity  to  consider  the  matter  in  the  new  light. 

4.  On  a  Nestorian  liturgical  manuscript  from  the  last  Nestorian 
Church  and  Convent  in  Jerusalem  ;  by  Prof.  I.  II.  Hall. 

This  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  William  C.  Prime,  of  New 
York,  who  purchased  it  a  number  of  years  ago.     It  bears  an  old  label 
on  the  side,  which  gives  a  hint  of  its  former  ownership  :  "  Syriac  Man- 
uscript— from  Jerusalem  ;"  with  the  numbers  61  (crossed  out)  ami  778. 
The  binding  is  of  thick  hexivy  boards,  covered  with  leather,  and  lined 
with  Persian  cloth  ;  the  leather  figured  by  a  hand  stamp;  the  cloth  of 
cotton,  both  dyed  and  a  print.     The  exterior  dimensions  of  the  book  are 
12  X  9  X  If  inches.     The  paper  is  thick  and  glazed,  arrangetl  in  quinione^, 
except  that  the  ninth  quire  is  a  quaternio,  and  the  tenth  (and  last)  a 
ternio.    The  first  three  (blank)  leaves  of  the  first  quire  are  torn  out. 
The  writing  begins  on  the  second  page  of  the  original  fourth  leaf,  and 
ends  on  the  first  page  of  the  last  leaf  of  the  book.     The  manuscript  thus 
contains  exactly  180  written  imges.     The  writing  is  in  beautiful  Nes- 
torian script,  amply  pointed,  abundantly  i-ubricated,  with  many  orna- 
mental titles,  many  marginal  titles  and  some  marginal  rubrics,  and  a 
few  absolute  ornaments.     The  Estrangela  character  is  rarely  used  ex- 
cept for  ornamental  titles  and  (juire  numbers.     The  writing  occupies  a 
space  of  alK>ut  1\  x  5  inches  on  the  page,  in  fourteen  lines.     This  is  sur- 
ronmletl  l)v  a  ruled  and  colored  border,  still  outside  of  which   are  the 
niar;;inal  titles  or  rubrics,  wherever  such  oeeur.  us  they  do  fre<]uently. 
The  ornann'uts  pro])er  are  of  the  tile  jjatterns  and  woven-work  patterns 
which  have  been  used  for  centuries  in  such  manuscripts  and  in  l\'rsiaii 
tapestries.     Alto^^etlier,  it  is  a   very  beautiful  manuscript,  of  the  style 
and  class  generally  ma<le  by  ecclesiastics  in  the  region  whence  it  caiiit^. 
Sinirularlv  it  has  the  Nistorian  svnibol  of  th<'  Trinity  and  Unity  of  (iod 
on  a  ])ortion  only  of  the  pa>;es.    That  it  has  been  much  used  as  a  service- 
book,  its  Lceneral  appearance,  jind  wax-(lro])pings  on  many  of  the  leaves 
still  testify. 

The  ccnitents  of  the  manuscrij)t  are  the  three  Liturgies  (consecrations, 
<iii<ij)fHH'(ts)  in  use  anionu:  the  Nestorians  at  the  communion-servifi'  : 
(1)  The  "Litur^-y  of  the  Ai.ostl<'s"  of  Addai  and  Mari :  (t3)  The  Liturgy 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  :  (15)  The  Liturgy  of  Nestorius.  To  the  last 
is  appende<l  the  "  C<tn<m  !)•  C'liU(ttIt,^'  or  Prefaces  (used  after  the  conse- 
cration, and  before  partaking  of  the  elements),  for  the  festivals  of 
Christmas,  Epiphany,  lOa^ter,  Ascension,  IVntecost,  Revelation,  and 
The  Cross.  Immediat«'ly  after  the  liilurLi:v  of  Addai  and  .Mari  is  one 
page  of  finer  writini:;,  giviniL^  directions  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
not  able  to  receive  the  communion  on  (iood  I'riday  or  Kasti-r  Sunday, 
or  the  prect'ding  Saturday. 
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As  there  is  much  matter  common  to  the  three  Liturgies,  such  matter 
is  generally  written  but  once,  in  the  first  one ;  and  referred  to,  at  the 
proper  place,  in  the  other  two.  Rubrics  (proper)  are  given  with  all 
necessary  fulness.  Psalms,  prayers  from  other  rituals,  and  other 
familiar  matter,  are  usually  noted  by  their  opening  words. 

The  Liturgy  of  Nestorius  is  translated  in  the  second  volume  of  George 
Percy  Badger's  "  The  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals  ;"  where  also  occurs 
a  general  description  and  account  of  the  use  of  these  three  liturgies. 
The  Liturgy  of  Addai  and  MAri  is  to  be  found  (translated  into  Latin)  in 
Hammond's  Liturgies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church  (taken  from 
Renaudot).  Manuscripts  of  these  Liturgies  are  rare  in  Europe  and 
America.  I  know  of  but  two  in  England,  viz.,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  one  that  Mr.  Badger  brought  for  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society.  In  Paris  there  are  more,  but  one  is  a  copy  made  by  Renaudot^s 
own  hand,  another  written  in  Paris  by  a  native,  and  the  others  are 
either  partial  or  very  few.  There  is  also  one  in  Berlin.  How  many 
there  are  in  the  Vatican  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  I  do  not  know.  The 
history  of  this  manuscript  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  I  therefore  present 
a  translation  of  its  titles  and  colophons,  which  will  tell  their  own  story. 

Title  to  the  Liturgy  of  Addai  and  Mdri : 

**  [Relying]  on  the  strength  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Clu'ist  we  begin  to 
write  the  Order  of  Consecration  of  the  Apostles  ;  which  was  composed 
by  Mar  Addai  and  Mar  Mdri,  blessed  Apostles.  Our  Lord,  aid  me  in 
thy  mercy.     Amen." 

Colophon  to  the  Liturgy  of  Addai  and  Mdri  (quire  5,  fol.  5,  h.): 

**  Ends  the  Order  of  the  Mysteries  [i.  e.  the  communion]  with  the  Con- 
secration of  the  blessed  apostles  Mar  Addai  and  Mar  Mdri,  who  made 
disciples  of  the  East.  Their  prayers  [be]  for  the  common  weal  [of 
the  believers].     Amen." 

Title  to  the  Liturgy  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (quire  5,  fol.  7,  a.) : 

**  [Relying]  (m  the  strength  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  begin  to 
write  the  Consecration  of  Mar  Theodoros,  Expositor  of  the  Divine  Books, 
Bishop  of  Mopsuestia ;  which  Mar  Abba,  Catholicos,  brought  out  and 
translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syriac.  when  he  went  up  to  the 
Romans  [i.  e.  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople].  And  he  brought  it  out 
[i.  e.  translated  it]  by  the  help  of  Mar  Thomas  of  Edessa,  Doctor.  And 
we  consecrate  with  it  [i.  e.  use  it  at  communion]  from  the  llrst  Sunday 
of  Annunciation  to  the  Sunday  of  Hosanna  [i.  e.  Palm  Sunday]." 

Colophon  of  the  Liturgy  of  Theodore  pf  Mopsuestia  (quire  7,  fol.  2,  a.): 

'*  Ends,  in  the  help  of  our  Lord,  the  Consecration  of  the  Blessed  Mar 
Theodoros,  the  Expositor  of  the  Divine  Books.  His  prayer  [be|  for  the 
common  weal  of  tlie  believers.  Amen."  [And  written  below  in  liner 
characters  :]  **  I  pray  and  beseech,  O  priest,  [that]  in  the  time  of  pre- 
senting the  offering  [i.  e.  celebrating  the  communion],  [you  do  it]  in  be- 
half of  the  |)oor  writer,  that  he  may  be  made  worthy,  in  the  mercies  [of 
God],  to  obtain  pardon." 

Title  of  the  Liturgy  of  Nestorius  (quire  7,  fol.  3,  6.) : 

"  [Relying]  on  the  strength  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  begin  to 
write  the  Consecration  of  Mar  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Byzantium, 
which  is  the  city  Constantinople ;  the  martvr  without  blood,  and  the 
one  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  of  his  orthodox  confession. 
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Mar  Abba,  Catholicos,  the  Great,  when  he  went  into  the  place  of  the 
Romans  [i.  e.  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople],  brought  out  (or  translated) 
his  Commemoration  for  the  communion-elements,  the  Consecration  of 
Mar  Nestorius  ;  and  the^  all  adopted  it,  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syriac, 
as  Mar  Yoannis,  Catholicos,  makes  known  in  his  mtmrd  [homily,  usu- 
ally metrical],  which  he  composed  for  the  [festival  of  the  (?)]  Fathers. 
His  praver  [be]  for  us. 

"  And  it  IS  used  in  the  consecration  [communion]  five  times  in  the 
year  :  at  Epiphany  ;  on  the  Friday  of  Mar  John  the  Baptist ;  at  the 
Commemoration  of  the  Greek  Doctors  ;  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  Sup- 
plication of  the  Ninevites  ;  at  Passover." 

Colophon  of  the  Liturgy  of  Nestorius  (quire  9,  fol.  6,  6.) : 

"Ends  the  Order  of  Consecration  of  Mar  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. His  prayer  [be]  for  the  common  weal  of  the  believers. 
Amon." 

Title  of  the  Occasional  Prefaces  (quire  9,  fol.  7,  a.) :  "  Again  through 
{lit.,  by  the  hand  of)  the  Living  God  we  write  the  QatUhi  d«  chtlath,^^ 

Colophon  of  the  same  (quire  10,  fol.  2,  6.) :  **  Ends  the  Qan&ii  d«  cht- 
lath,  and  to  Jah  [be]  glory .^' 

Colophon  of  the  whole  book,  occupying  the  last  six  pages ;  the  para- 
graphs written  in  red  and  black  alternately.    (Begins  quire  10,  fol.  2,  6.): 

*'  Ends,  in  the  help  of  Our  Lord  and  Our  God,  this  Order  of  the  Three 
Consecrations,  in  full,  without  diminution:  The  Consecration  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Consecration  of  the  Expositor,  and  the  Consecration 
of  Mar  Nestorius.  Their  prayers  for  the  common  weal  of  the  true 
believers  intercede  with  Our  Lord.    Amen. 

'*  This  Book  of  the  Order  of  the  Priests,  now,  was  concluded  and  fin- 
ished, on  the  day  of  Saturday,  at  vespers  of  the  sixth  Sunday  of  the 
seven  of  the  Apostles,  whose  Anthem  is  *  Worthv  is  Our  Lord  Jesus'  [or 
l>erhaps  *  Our  Lord  Jesus,  the  promise,'  for  one  aobreviation  is  obscure], 
in  the  })lessed  month  Tamiuuz,  its  first  day,  tlie  bej^nning  of  the  month, 
in  the  year  two  thousand  and  twenty  and  one  of  the  blessed  Greeks 
[i.  e.  1  July,  A.  D.  1710].  To  him  ujion  whose  strength  relying  wc 
tx'gan,  and  by  the  aid  of  whose  favor  we  have  finislied,  be  glory  never 
ceasing,  and  honor  without  l)ounds ;  to  Him  and  to  his  Fatlier  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  now,  and  in  every  time,  and  for  ages  of  ages. 

"And  it  was  written  in  the  village,  blessing  and  blessed,  and  alx>und- 
ing  in  the  orthodox  faitli,  and  strong  in  the  Pauline  teaching,  the  house 
of  refuge  of  the  destitute  and  the  poor,  and  the  disi)enser  of  food  [fit., 
baker]  of  the  ill-faring  and  the  strangers  and  the  hungry,  Ehiosh,  the 
village  of  the  prophet  Nahum,  which  lie  founded  and  set  in  order  and 
built,  beside  the  convent,  the  holy  of  holies,  of  Mar  Rabban  Ilorniizd 
the  Persian.  Our  Lord  Christ  dwell  in  it  and  increase  it  by  Ins  ])ower- 
ful  right  hand,  and  cause  to  cease  and  bring  to  nought  the  wrong  of 
wrong-doers  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked,  through  the  i»rayer  of 
the  Ark  of  Light,  my  Lady  Mary.     Amen. 

**And  it  was  written  in  the  days  of  the  Father  and  Lord  of  Fathers, 
and  iiead  of  the  rectors  and  i)astors,  and  anointer  of  priests,  and  dis- 
j)enser  of  talents,  and  binder  of  girdles,  and  good  and  wise  and  merci- 
ful, and  long-suffering  and  meek  and  indulgent,  the  builder  of  convents 
and  churches,  and  planter  of  schools  and  a  house  of  teachings,  lover  of 
Christ,  and  full  of  goodness  of  spirit,  Mar  Elias,  Catholicos,  Patriarch 
of  the  East.  May  his  throne  be  established  to  the  end  of  days,  and  may 
his  jirni  be  strong  with  strength  and  Nnctories,  and  may  he  live  long 
years,  many  hundreds  [of  themj,  by  the  prayer  of  the  aiK)stle8  an<l 
fathers.     Anicn. 

"Thrre  wrote,  nay  rather  deliled  and  corrupted  and  blackenetl  tliis 
book  with  a  pur]>ose  that  is  like  that  of  writers,  a  man  viler  than  all 
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[who  are]  of  flesh,  and  despised  of  all  [who  are]  of  dust ;  who  also  is 
not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  by  name  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  prayer 
for  pardon  that  he  may  gather  [i.  e.  as  a  vintage]  from  the  mouth  of 
readers,  he  makes  known  the  name  of  his  weakness  :  that  he  is  by  name 
Priest  Griwargfs,  son  of  Priest  Israel  the  Elqoshite ;  beseeching  [you]. 
Pray  for  him  before  Our  Lord.     Amen. 

'  *  And  this  book  was  written  at  the  command  of  his  Lordship,  and  by 
the  permission  of  his  Fatherhood,  and  by  the  authority  of  his  Holiness, 
Abftn  [i.  e.  Our  Father]  the  blessed  and  happy  and  worthy  of  heaven, 
Mar  Elias,  Catholicos,  Patriarch  of  the  E^st.  And  he  caused  it  to  be 
written  in  the  name  of  his  faithful  and  departed  Christian  wife  Ezdle,  . 
the  daughter  of  the  late  priest  Mar^ige,  who  was  of  the  village  of  El- 
qosh,  as  something  of  this  memorable  woman's  own.  And  he  decreed 
it  and  gave  it  for  the  holy  church  anrl  exalted  dwelling  tJiat  diff useth 
holiness,  of  my  Lady  Mary,  which  is  in  our  convent  in  the  holy  city 
Jerusalem ;  that  they  may  make  offerings  [i.  e.  according,  probably, 
to  tlie  provisions  and  ritual  of  the  Nestorian  burial-service  book]  in  her 
behalf,  .and  may  make  remembrance  of  her  before  the  holy  altar  of  Our 
Lord,  that  he  may  pardon  her  debts  and  her  sins,  and  may  mingle  her 
with  the  just  and  the  righteous  in  the  bridechamber  of  his  kingdom. 
Amen.  [The  last  part  of  this  sentence  is  a  quotation  from  the  Nesto- 
rian burial-service  for  women.] 

**We  entreat  all  owners  [or,  lordships],  who  may  meet  these  lines, 
that  if  they  find  any  errors  [therein],  they  will  not  cast  reproaches  upon 
me,  Imt  will  correct  [them]  in  love.  And  let  them  know  this ;  tnat 
every  creature  is  deficient,  and  there  is  no  perfection  except  to  the  One 
God,  who — may  he  in  his  mercies  forgive  the  unfaithfulnesses  [lit,, 
adulteries,  i.  e.  idolatry]  of  us  all.     Amen. 

**  Remembered  be  all  the  brethren  strangers,  who  have  made  them- 
selves strangers  to  the  world,  and  have  journeyed  unswervingly  in  the 
path  of  chastity  upon  the  holy  altar  of  Our  Lord,  l)efore  the  adorable 
Trinity.  And  may  we,  i>oor  and  weak,  by  their  prayers  be  aided  and 
rescued  from  the  snares  of  this  world,  and  from  the  repentance  of  the 
world  to  come.     Amen. 

"Let  not  my  Lord  be  afflicted  with  the  reward  of  the  five  foolish 
maids,  but  [have  his  reward  with  those  who]  shall  be  delivered  and 
rescued  from  the  fire  of  Gehenna.    Amen. 

**  Blessed  [be]  thou,  O  God,  forever.  And  may  thy  name  be  adored 
for  generation  of  generation  of  generation  of  generation  of  generation 
of  generation  of  generation  of  generation  of  generations.     Amen." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  the  matter  alcove  referred  to  as  written 
on  the  page  immediately  following  the  Liturgy  of  Addai  and  Marl.  It 
reads  as  follows  : 

"  Question,— li  it  happen  that  one  of  the  believers  does  not  partake  of 
the  communion  f/if.,  consecration]  on  the  day  of  Passover,  has  he  [a 
right]  to  break  his  fast  ?  And,  likewise,  if  it  hapi)en  that  he  l)e  on  a 
journey,  and  does  not  receive  the  communion  at  Passover,  nor  on  the 
Saturday,  nor  on  the  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection,  has  he  [a  right]  to 
break  his  fast  ? 

^^ Answer. — If  he  receives  the  communion  at  Passover,  and  does  not 
receive  it  on  the  Saturday  or  the  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection,  he  shall 
not  break  his  fast  until  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  Resurrection.  But 
if  he  does  not  receive  it  either  at  Passover  ox  the  Saturday  or  the  Sun- 
day of  the  Resurrection,  nor  on  the  next  day  after  it,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  remain  in  his  separation  a  month  of  days  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion ;  but  that  he  fast  [during  that  time]  is  not  required." 

Respecting  the  text  of  the  manuscript,  I  have  read  it  through,  and 
found  it  very  correctly  written  ;  but  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  subject  matter  to  know  how  it  compares  with  other  copies. 
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A  word  may  be  added  respecting  the  history  of  the  volume.  It 
seems  beyond  doubt  that  the  book  was  presented  to  a  church  and  con- 
vent of  the  Nestorians  in  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  formerly  in  use. 
That  convent  and  church  was  probably  the  last  of  its  sect  in  Jerusalem  ; 
upon  whose  breaking  up  this  manuscript  became  part  of  the  scattered 
property.  The  only  Syrian  church  or  convent  in  Jerusalem  now  for 
many  years  is  the  Jacobite  one  ;  all  the  others  having  been,  at  various 
times,  the  objects  of  Turkish  seizure  or  sequestration.  At  present, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  there  are  no  Nestorian  residents  nor 
Chaldaean  residents  (i.  e.  Nestorians  united  to  Rome)  in  Jerusalem. 
An  interesting  passage  in  Assemdni^s  BibliotJieca  Orientalis  (Tom.  III., 
Pars  XL,  p.  ccccxxxi.)  shows  that  there  was  still  one,  but  only  one, 
church  of  the  sect  in  Jerusalem  (**  In  Syria  &  Palaestina  olim  frequen- 
tissimi ;  nunc  unam  tantilm  ecclesiam  Hierosolymis  habent*');  though 
formerly  they  were  so  strong  there  that  their  Elastem  brethren  sent  to 
them  to  collect  funds  for  charitable. purposes.  There  was  a  Nestorian 
archbishop  in  Jerusalem  as  early  as  A.  D.  1347 ;  and  in  1616,  Elias, 
patriarch  of  the  Chaldaeans  (i.  e.  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Nestorians)  was 
appointed  '*  ad  Pontificem  "  of  the  Nestorians  in  Jerusaletn.  Assemdni's 
testimony  certainly  relates  to  the  time  a  little  before  and  after  the  year 
1720 :  so  that  the  church  and  monastery  to  which  he  refers  must  be  the 
same  with  that  to  which  this  manuscript  was  presented.  It  is  thus  a 
relic  of  the  last  Nestorian  church  and  convent  in  Jerusalem ;  but  its 
history  since  the  scattering  and  demolition  of  that  church  until  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Prime,  rests  in  obscurity. 

5.  On  a  Syriac  fj^eograpliical  chart ;  by  Prof.  Richard  Gottheil, 
Columbia  CoHclto,  New  York  City. 

Tlio  acooini)anyinLr  .ir(50Lrra])]iical  chart  is  taken  fn»in  tlie  HitIIii  M8. 
(Sacliaii  SI)  of  the  iM^nrirath  Kudlisc  of  Bar  'Khhrayjl.'  It  is 
found  ill  ili(!  third  cdiajjtcr,  wliieli  is  a  sort  of  TlexacniiTon,  containing 
in  tlic  order  of  creation  as  set  forth  in  tlie  Hook  of  (icnesis.  a  conipen- 
dinni  of  all  the  i)hysical  sciences.-'  In  the  section  treating'  of  the  earth 
I^ar  'Khhraya  speaks  about  its  stability,  its  i)hysical  divisions,  alxnit 
loniritude  and  latitude,  and  about  the  seven  h'/i/utm  {]y^-:Kr  ^  ^jJLs| 
sinir.  j^^aJLsD''  '^^^^^'  chart  of  the  habitable  world,  here  rei)roduced, 
acconii>anies  the;  text.  The  ireoL'raphical  literature  of  the  Syrians  is 
extremely  small  and  unimportant.*  This  chart,  however,  is.  as  far  as 
my  knowledL'c  n^aehes,  unicjue. 


1  Sec  Ilehraicn,  July,  1SS7,  p.  :.M'.». 

2  Cf.,  for  a  work  of  such  :i  ciniractcr,  lAim},  Ano'rUita  Syviaca,  vol.l.p.^lf. ;  Mjirtin, 
L'Jfexnmi'rnn  dc  Ja(U]uci<  (rEdcHse  in  Journal  AsiatUfuc,  1S«K,  p.  l.'Mn. 

•T  Ho  treats  of  these  subjects  also  in  the  second  part  of  his  SulhJih  IfniDUunuiya,  of 
which  I  hope  to  speak  in  Rome  ()tlier  place.    See  I*ayn(>  Smith,  Caiahmxie.  col.  5SI. 

■<  See  J.  P.  N.  linnd,  Anrdrijhxkimtliur  Fraumfnten  uit  de  Sjirixdu'  Ijitcrdtuur  df-r 
Ze9de  en  Zevende  Knnv.  Over^redrukt  uit  de  Verslajren  en  Me<le<leelinfiron  der  Koniiik- 
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In  its  general  arrangement  it  follows  the  charts  which  we  find  in 
such  Arabic  works  as  the  geographies  of  KazwinI,  Ibn  Wardi,  Ibn 
Haukal,  Istahri,  etc.  They  are  extremely  crude  productions,  and  well 
merit  the  disdain  of  the  historians  of  geography.^  Some  of  these 
charts  simply  show  the  habitable  world  divided  into  seven  equal  belts, 
without  any  attempt  at  projection,  the  names  being  simply  noted  down 
in  their  approximate  places.*  The  writer  of  our  codex  (A.  D.  1403) 
has  attempted  this  delineation,  but  has  carried  it  out  in  a  most  prim- 
itive manner. 

The  inhabitable  part  of  the  world  (^  oiKovfihrf)  is  also  divided  into 
seven  belts,  corresponding  to  the  seven  of  the  uninhabitable  part.^ 
Hipparchus  was  the  first  to  invent  this  system  of  Klifiara;  but  Marinus 
of  Tyre  was  the  one  who  first  fixed  their  number  at  seven.®  This 
division  became  common  throughout  the  oriental  world.  Our  map  is 
certainly  modeled  after  an  Arabic  pattern.  The  numbers  of  the 
different  Kkifiara  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  semi-circle.  The 
different  points  of  the  compass  are  also  noted  ;  l-*^r^,  \\^r\*Z^  |iilgV> , 
l^r^io  .  Encircling  the  earth,  according  to  the  old  Homeric  theories, 
is  the  l^^'^^'^  fl  ^aXi^o]  )^»q^  limitless  ocean.^  The  first  parallel 
is  that  of  the  equator,  l-^lo-a^?  U'f^  (=  ^^\yji^^\    Ua^) 

Of  the  writing  in  our  chart,  I  can  only  make  out  the  following: 

\Z-^ . .  ou^ 1  •  '^    (?)  l^r*-^  \^^^  A    >    "'o]   |/n    n    i>  U^9a-J» 

JA^^i^ioLkl^  >oc£^  £b^  aiXiO  )TSfl*A\o ,    the  equator,  or  tlie  burning 

gate. ;  and  to  the  south  of  it  there  is  nothing  inhahitahleM    The 

coast-lines  are  marked  in  red  in  the  MS.;  and  a  later  hand,  which  is 
visible  in  other  parts  of  the  MS.,  has  here  and  there  added  a  few 
Arabic  names  which  are  very  hard  to  read. 

The  configuration  of  Europe  is  extremely  primitive  and  contains 
nothing  beyond  a  few  names.  In  the  south-west  corner  we  find  the 
^tfo^fJ]?  l^-^l ,   the  land  of  Andalusia^  where   the    l'**-^  Arabs  live. 


lijke  Akatlemie  van  Wetenscbuppen,  AfdeelloK  LeU^rhuixdt^  3de  Reeks,  Deel  iil. 
Ameterdam  1886. 

5  De  Santareni,  Essai  mr  Vhistoire  de  la  CosmoijrapMe  tide  la  Cariographie  pendant 
U  Moyen-Aae.  Paris,  1840.  Vol.  1.,  p.  1»0.  O.  Poschel's  QeschictUe  der  Erdhunde, 
zwclte  Auf lajre,  herausgegebeii  von  Prof.  Dr.  Sopbus  Ruere.    MUnchen,  18T7,  p.  146. 

«  See  KazwInI,  KUab  alhar  otooidd  tvahbar  al'abad,  vol.  11.,  od.  WasWnfold,  p.  8, 
also  In  de  Santarem,  loc.  dt.,  p.  388. 

I  Bee  MokadessI,  p.  dA 
s  Pesobel,  p.  61. 

9  See  Payne  Smith,  col.  88. 

10  MokadessI,  ibid.,  1. 16. 

II  Cf.  Edris!  and  Bi^runl,  cited  by  Peschel,  p.  154. 
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cczoii  Avmietm  Orimial  Boeie^: 

Along  tlie  soulbeni  ooMt  are  mentioned  1^^^  ^^t^eo^  fjU  fftemt  JKome 
(with  BO  <attem|»t  et  %  projection  of  Itnly  I)^  ^3i»^^  QmtimMmoph, 
tnd  USQ^d^:^  MMiMUm.  To  tbe  north  ai«  X^  Firamk  Imd  tlm 
U^^OAS  ^Si^yiUaiw.  The  «M4[J]an?  ^  /^mltct  /S^  is  alao  rooshly 
drawn.  Tbe  short  distanoe  between  dus  sea  and  the  Baltie^^  hi 
oocupied  by  the  i*g>^nf>  BMgarixmM.  This  Baltic,  or  H^k)»  |^ 
Sea  (^  Fama|)r««as  it  is  eaUed,  is  entirely  ont  of  position,  and«  as 
among  the  Arabians,  is  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  nortji^m 
sea.** 

In  Asia  Minor,  Bar  ^Bbhraya  registers  l4Jo}Ae|4  Trehwmd^ 
|iaS|Sia  PMaddpkia,  ^^2^1  laobably  AnoAMa^^^  um»|4   Ta^ 

MK.    The  kter.hand  has  added  kjiiJLo  MdUene.    Altera  conple  of 
names  which  cannot  be  made  ont,  there  follow  l^-0?p[au»]  (hj^ixtdocia^ 
and  an  iHegiUe  name  ending  in  %JM^-mo«. 
In  Syria  and  Palestine  I  read  the  following  names,  ^^  Tyr^  V>H'4^ 

The  Me^terraneum  is  fairly  drawn,  and  contaluB  ssto^Ma^  Cj/prus^ 
^M^h  Rhodei,  ^^fo^  Chio9(f)  and  NNniW  SteOff.  Tbe  later  hand 
has  added   g*U%  g    {>ele,  and  what  seems  to  be  SaJULmJI  which 

wonld  again  be  Sicity! 

Between  Palestine  and  Africa  lies  ^^^^  Mt'srhi  (Egypt);  and  on  tbe 
^saff9  y^a^  Red  Sea  the  place  is  noted  where  Israel  passed  over  and 
Pharan  sank  \*H*  '^'-a^o  '^Ir*!  r^^  l*'^  •  Our  chart  knows  nothing 
of  the  lower  part  of  Africa  beyond  where  the  l-i^aJ  Nubians  live. 
Tjjg  vjpn\^l>  ]hai2  River  Nile  has  a  most  extended  course,  running 
first  to  the  south,  and  then  to  the  west  almost  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  Africa.  Where  the  Nile  turns  in  its  course  we  find  fl^^n1» 
Dongola^  <»^r^  i.e.    -^o^    Garml(f),^^  "^l    i.e.  ^jv  Zeng{f\ 

IS  This  is  an  old  mistake  of  Ptolemaeus.    Most  of  the  Arabic  greograpbers  knew 
better.    See  Peschel,  loc,  eft.,  pp.  67, 109. 

u^dLj)*    ^SXj  Abulfeda,  Takwim  AUnHdan,  p.  t"(>.  KazwIoT,  (p.  lF\Y)  has  a 


very  poor  opinion  of  tbis  sea,  where  there  is  eternal  snow,  and  where  no  flowers 
can  bloom. 
i^SuJliajl )  in  the  fifth   ^jJLjI  according  to  MokadessI,  p.  I^tt  line  7;  but  ac- 

cording  to  Abulfeda  (p.  I"a«),  in  the  fourth. 
li  Abulfeda,  p.  150. 


PI 
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the  common  name  among  the  Arabs  for  the  dark  races  of  eastern 
Africa,^**  and  perhaps  also  ^^a^  Hahesh^  i.  e.  Ethiopia. 

In  the  interior  of  Africa  there  live  t-^  -^osoi  j^osol  V^fA|p  black 
harharkin^,  aho  Arabs.     At  the  very  end  of  the  Nile  is  the  l'^^ 

\^  .  .  ^\a  Jifount f    On  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  are  noted 

i^?|lTnn\  Alexandria,  and  Jo-^lo  ^oxj  ^o-^an  ^  ,|>  ^ook!^  ]^1^ 
r^^o  all  the  places  of  Egypt,  Kuf,  *  Aswan  and  8a*id,  In  the  north- 
western corner  of  Africa  we  read  j-s»^?  hA  ^-»^ol  I  *  ^y SV>  iHLt^j  )MijSp 
^^  Snn  Vi  \  the  cities  of  the  western  Arabs,  i,  e.  the  place  of  ^Abd  el 
Mumln.  The  later  hand  has  written  in  Arabic  ^^l^jjUl  (ljUyjJlII 
Kairavcan  ?),   JUaj^I   Africa,   ^^  Barbary.     Between  Africa  and 

Europe  we  have  the  ^  w^Np>1?  \^^  •  •  •  pillars  ( f)  of  Hercules,  and  close 
by  the  ^ffG-»»?l  l^>fl-»  Adriatic  Sea,  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Africa. 
In  Southern  Arabia  Bar  'Ebhraya  places  the  l-*^ )  ^  Vii^  remote 
South;  in  the  interior  ^a-4,  S'bhd,  M^e  Sabhd,  and  ^-»J^  Yathrib; 
to  the  north  ^r*  Pdran  and  >^^^io  hQ4  Mount  Sinai.    The  second  hand 

has  also  added  yjU'^VV  Negrdn  and  vK^«-«*-*d^  Sadramaut. 

To  the  right  of  Arabia  lies  the  U»r»  ^-^«l  |VViS»S?  )^a^  ^Sca  o/  the 
Elamites,  i.  e.  ^Ae  Persians^  Above  the  Persian  Gulf  we  have 
^'t^  Kimi&n  (Carmania),  11h^  Sli-dz,  h^  Ba^ra  (by  the  later  hand 
\j\j^  'irdJc),  ?lr^^  Baghdad,  ouscls  ([,  e.  'ijS)  KUfa,  A  little 
further  to  the  north  lie  ^  Hdrrdn,  ^  ^Ni*  Haleb  (Aleppo),  ^^j-a^^ 
Maii>crkat  (the  ^jc3\Lftjyo  of  the  Arabs),  and  l^'^— ^i^l  I    *   1   V»)  Lesser 

Armenia.  To  the  west  again  we  have  ^H*  Halldf  (^^H^),  '©4  ^^/lOr 
(Assyria),  t-»^J=^^  N'§^bh%n  (Nisibis),  and  the  Pli— «?  V^hZ,  Jron  G(Ue. 
The  second  hand  notes  ,.*i   y  ....,   a  U  Taberistdn  (very  much  out  of 

position)  and  another  name  which  I  am  unable  to  read. 

The  Caspian  Sea  is  moved  much  too  far  eastward.  It  is  called  by 
its  old  name  l^V^M?  l^a-JS  Sea  of  Hyrcania.  To  the  south  of  it  lies 
\h^h  ).^>llo9]  Greater  Armenia.  In  Persia  and  to  the  north  of  India 
Bar  'Ebhraya  has  the  following:  South  of  the  Hyrcanian  Sea  the 
X^t^'i  1'4  Place  of  the  Iberians ;  to  the  south  of  Armenia  Major 
5|^^bS9o)9  Dydrbtgdn,  Jr^oi  Hamadhdn,   %J9a^  Tus,   ^^o}x    Kaeicin, 


i«  Peschel,  p.  122. 

11  Land,  loo.  cit.,  p.  14. 

18  |,a1a9ooi  Land,  Aiiecdota,  111.,  p.  884,  line  2. 


ooxdv  Amertean  OrtenkU  BocUty: 


^)«ji^)  I^paMn  and  Veiifi  Babylon^  whioh  is  situated  in  our  ohmrt  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the .  Persian  Gulf.  The  Arabic  additions  are 
fa^^f^   TTdsif,   Aj^\  AMiT^  and  two  other  names  which  I  oannot 

make  out 

India  is  divided  into  IM^  ^H^  (hiter  India  towards  th^  west  and 
\^^  X^f^my  \JMA  placet  of  the  Inner  Indians  to  die  east  To  the 
north  of  India  lies  the  v^^9  hA  place  of  Kuihdn  (f)  which  is  doubt- 
less  the  same  as  the  ^^^^  mentioned  by  our  author  in  his  Chronieom^ 
p.  241.     The  second  hand  has  added  J^|^  Kdbul   and  ^JljimaaJtt 

Segestdn.    We  have  to  note  I^Uo  Bokdrd,  ^|^a»  SamuMrkakd  and 

and  ^Vl^A  Howarezm, 

To  the  east  of  India^lies  the  0^019  ^a«  Indian  Ocean^  in  which  are 
the  ^^y^  U¥y^  Island  c/SerenOO^.n  and  the  }^o^  -  n?  }^i^Iaiamd 
of...t  In  the  south-east  comer  are  some  Arabic  names  of  which- 1 
can  read  only  one,   ,  ^  |  ^■ff'p  y  Kahnhr,^ 

Along  the  eastern  border  of  the  world  live  the  I  ■  1  '^  flMtfi 
(Chinese),  which  is  also  recorded  in  Arabic  ^^wu^l  SjCJUjt  •    There  it 

.  another  name  in  Syriac  which  seems  perfectly  plain,  but  which'  I  am 
unable  to  read.  Then  come  the  5?J«?  U^^  %«-b«1aJ  A  ■*  H  (SJoai 
I  >  \  >^aSn  ffuna  or  the  outer  Turks,  toko  are  the  Monffoiians,^  Tht 
mystical  ^^  Oog,  or  ^'^^^  1^^  '|^  Citi/  of  Gog,  appears  three  times 
(the <rv^^ <;v%  of  the  Arabs). 


The  other  names  mentioned  in  the  north  are  ^»l^  FAr^b  f\^\A^\ 

\U^  O'arg'dn  (^U.^)  ;  also  the  l-^l^  AUam\'^^  and  the  1^:^a« 

1  i  n  4  «ri  ff^   Valley  of  the  KaphaSkdyi.     In  the  extreme  north  we  have 
«.jj)£^ias  HorestdJil  (f)  and  the  >*^?    )-^eoi  <ool£    ^9  \2aL^    ^io^ 
\  *i  'i^*^o  ^^'1*^^  d4isolate  mountains  in  which  are  the  Huns  who  are 
very  bestial  and  inild. 
I  regret  that  a  copy  of  Yakiit  was  not  at  my  disposal. 


!•  Notices  et  Extraits^  11.,  pp.  998, 400.  Posohel,  p.  116,  note  8,  oxplaJna  the  name. 
w  Cf .  Bar  'All  apud  Payne  Smith,  col.  904, 8.  v.  l^hJooi  and  2090  8.  v.  ]  -S  '>v 
»  Land,  AardrUkskundige  FraomenUn,  p.  19. 
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6.  The  grammatical   works   of    Abu    Zakariyya  Yahya    ben 
awiid   Hajryiig ;   by  Prof. 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 


Dawiid   Hayyiig ;   by  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  University  of 


Abu  Zakariyy&  Yaljy&  ben  Dawdd  Hay yd^;  or,  as  he  is  more  commonly 
known,  Yeh<id&  Hayyft^  was  born  in  Fez  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Cordova.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  grammatical  works— the  one  treating  of  the  so-called 
weak  verbs  in  Hebrew,'  the  other  of  verbs  with  stems  containing  a 
reduplication  of  the  second  radical' — which  may  be  said  to  have  revo- 
lutionized the  study  of  Hebrew  grammar  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Led 
by  a  study  of  Arabic  grammar  to  apply  to  the  Hebrew  language  the 
principle  set  up  by  Arabic  grammarians  for  Arabic,  that  every  stem 
must  consist  of  at  least  three  letters,  HayyCl^  was  enabled  to  remove  the 
stumbling-block  to  a  systematic  treatment  of  Hebrew  grammar— the 
apparent  irregularities  of  the  *  weak '  and  the  '  reduplicated '  verbs. 
The  predecessors  of  HayyClg  labored  in  vain  to  explain  the  peculiarities 
arising  in  the  conjugation  of  such  verbs.  Their  efforts  culminated  in 
the  curious  and  artificial  theory  maintained  by  the  immediate  predeces- 
sor of  HayyAg,  Mena^tem  ben  Sarftk,  that  a  letter  which  in  the  course  of 
conjugation  dropped  out,  or  apparently  dropped  out,  could  never  be 
part  of  the  stem.  The  logical  outcome  of  this  theory  was  the  assertion 
that  stems  could  consist  indifferently  of  five,  four,  three,  two  letters, 
or  even  of  one  letter.^ 

Hayy(i^  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  resulting  from  such  views  and 
such  a  treatment  of  the  language,  through  the  new  principle  which  he 
claims  to  have  found,  and  his  treatises  are  mainly  devoted  to  a  practi- 
cal application  thereof.  These  two  works  of  his  became  the  models 
upon^which  his  successor  and  pupil,  the  famous  Abu'-l-walid  Merw&n 
Ibn  GanAh  worked  out  his  elaborate  grammatical  system.  The  latter's 
dictionary^  and  grammar*  of'  the  Hebrew  language  may  be  designated 
as  the  unfolding  of  the  germs  contained  in  the  two  treatises  of  HayyiiS . 

In  addition  to  these  two  treatises,  Hayyii^  wrote  a  little  work  on  the 
accents  ;*  and,  according  to  Abhr&h&m  Ibn  Ezr&^,  a  fourth,  under  the 
title,  **  Book  of  Spices."  The  last  was  in  all  probability  also  of  a  gram- 
matical character,  but  is  apparently  lost.  The  three  extant  works  of 
Hayy<ig  have  been  translated  into  Hebrew  twice,  by  Mo§e  Gikatilia  and 
by  Abhr&h&m  Ibn  Ezrd,  both  of  whom  flourished  in  Spain  during  the 
eleventh  century.    Gikatilia's  rather  free  rendering  of  the  two  treatises 


'  Kitdb  d'O/'dli  dawdti  ^urUfi-'Ulaini. 
«  Kitdh  eUafali  dawdtiH-mit  laini. 

•  See  the  writer's  article  on  Menahem  ben  Sardk  in  Uebiaica^  vol.  iv.,  no.  1,  p.  28. 
<  Kitdh  d-U^Oi,  edited  by  Adolf  Neubauer,  Oxford,  1881, 

*  Kiidb  el'Lurnd,  edited  by  Joseph  Derenbourg.  Paris,  1887. 
«  Kitdb  et-TankU. 

'  Sef&r  Mozndim,  edition  of  Venice,  p.  197a. 


ocxcvi  American  Oriefital  Society : 

with  copious  additions  has  been  edited  by  William  Nutt;*  while  the 
Arabic  text  of  the  Kitdb  et-Tankif,  and  Ibn  Ezr&'s  more  literal  but  less 
elegant  translation  of  the  three  works,  have  been  published  by  Leopold 
Dukes.'  The  Arabic  original  of  the  two  important  treatises,  however, 
still  remains  unedited,  and  Derenbourg  is  certainly  justified  when  he 
says  **  on  pent  le  regretter."'® 

Three  complete  manuscripts  of  these  treatises  are  extant,  two  in  the 
Bodleian  collection,^'  and  one  in  the  Imperial  library  at  St.  Petersburg." 
There  is  also  a  small  fragment  of  the  work  on  the  weak  verbs  in  the 
Royal  library  at  Berlin.'^ 

7.  Announcement  of  a  proposed  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Edward  Hincks,  with  a  biographical  introduction  and  portrait 
of  the  author.  Presented,  on  behalf  of  the  Semitic  Seminary  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  held  in  Balti- 
more, October,  1887,  Prof.  Paul  Haupt  remarked,  in  note  86  of  his 
*' Prolegomena  to  a  CJomparative  Assyrian  Grammar"  {Proc:,  p.  Ixiv), 
**  Hincks's  merits  have  by  no  means  been  sufficiently  recognized. 
Many  discoveries  ascribed  to  various  Assyriologists  go  back  to  Hincks. 
I  consider  Edward  Hincks  the  greatest  of  all  cuneiformists,  and  it  is 
my  desire,  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly  find  the  time,  to  set  up  for  this 
really  unique  man  a  worthy  biographical  monument."  Prof.  Haupt^s 
feelings  in  this  matter  are  shared  by  a  number  of  distinguished  orien- 
talists: for  instance.  Prof .^  A.  H.  Sayce  of  Oxford,  and  the  late  Justus 
Olshausen  and  Emil  Roediger  of  Berlin.  Compare  Lagarde's  Mitthei- 
lungen,  vol.  i.,  Gottingen,  1884,  p.  158,  and  Gott.  Gel.  Anzeig.,  1888,  st.  9 
and  10,  p.  276.  It  seems  not  to  be  generally  known  that  all  the  philo- 
logical remarks  in  Layard's  early  book  on  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  due 
to  the  genius  of  the  great  Irish  decipherer.  Layard  says,  for  instance, 
I,  c,  p.  117,  "I  take  this  opportunity  of  attributing  to  their  proper 
source  the  discoveries  of  the  names  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Babvlon  in- 
advertently  assigned  to  others  in  my  'Nineveh  and  its  Remains.''  We 
owe  these,  with  many  others  of  scarcely  less  importance,  to  the  inge- 
nuity and  learning  of  Dr.  Hincks  ;"  and  on  the  following  page  he  adds, 


*•  UDder  the  title,  S'  I6.sd  si/re  had  Dikduh^  London,  1870.  Gikatiliu's  trausla- 
tiou  of  the  book  on  accents  has  not  been  found. 

'■*  In  Ewald  &  Dukes's  IkitriUjt  z.  Geschidtte  d.  Spracherkld/^n«/d.  A.  7!,  vol,  iii., 
Stutt^'url,  18-14. 

'^  OpKi<cults  tt  Tiaites  d' AhoulwaUd.  etc      Paris,  1880:  p.  cxix. 

'»  A.  Pocoeke  \?A.  Uri  185.  Xeubauer,  1453.  B.  Pococke  99.  Uri  45l». 
Neubauer,  1462. 

'■^  Firkowitsch  collection,  II.,  Nos.  184-85. 

^^  Mss.  or.  Oct.  242.  For  a  description  of  these  manuscripts,  as  well  as  for 
further  remarks  on  Hayydg.  and  for  a  specimen  chapter  of  the  Arabic  text  taken 
from  the  treatise  on  weak  verbs,  see  the  writer's  dissertiitiou  published  in  Slade's 
Zeitschrijt  /.  die  (dtt^iita/nttUliche  W iasenschaft,  Jahrgang  5,  1885,  Ihfl  2,  G lessen. 
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**  I  must  here  remind  the  reader  that  any  new  discoveries  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  referred  to  in  the  text  are  to  be  attributed  to  Dr. 
Hincks." 

The  true  share  which  Dr.  Hincks  had  in  the  decipherment  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  can  only  be  made  evident  by  a  complete  edition 
of  his  various  papers,  all  of  which  are  of  more  than  ephemeral  value  ; 
their  re-publication  in  convenient  shape  would  not  only  pay  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  a  distinguished  scholar,  but  would  also  earn  the  thanks  of 
all  Assyriologists,  those  now  living,  as  well  as  those  to  come.  The 
learned  world  will  be  surprised  at  the  variety  and  scope  of  Dr.  Hincks*s 
works.  "k 

We  propose  to  reprint  all  Dr.  Hincks*s  writings,  with  carefully  pre- 
pared indices  to  the  whole  book,  a  biographical  introduction,  and  a 
portrait  of  the  author,  a  copy  of  which  was  presented  to  Prof.  Haupt 
by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  the  distinguished  keeper  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oriental  Antiquities  of  the  British  Museum.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  which  appeals,  we  trust,  to  all  friends  of  oriental  research, 
we  have  placed  ourselves  in  communication  with  Dr.  Hincks^s  Alma 
Mater,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  well  as  with  the  Royal  Irish  Acad- 
emy. Both  of  these  bodies  have  welcomed  the  project,  offering  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power. 

To  indicate  the  scope  of  our  undertaking,  and  to  enable  all  interested 
to  assist  us  in  making  the  work  as  complete  as  possible,  we  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  subjoin  a  tentative  list  of  Dr.  Hincks's  most 
important  contributions  to  cuneiform  research  and  kindred  subjects. 
Most  of  the  papers  are  scattered,  we  might  even  say  buried,  in  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  hardly  accessible  to  the  majority  of  Assyriologists. 
The  biographical  material  thus  far  published  is  scanty.  Obituary  no- 
tices of  Dr.  Hincks  appeared  in  the  Daily  Northern  Whig^  December  5, 
1866,  in  the  London  AtheruBumf  2d  vol.,  1886,  p.  889,  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  for  1867, 
and  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  and  Biblical  Record  for  1867, 
pp.  250  and  508.  (Compare  also  Sayce,  JRAS.  NS.  vol.  ix.,  pp.  24  and 
57.)  These  statements  can  no  doubt  be  completed  by  careful  search. 
Prof.  Haupt  intends  to  go  to  Dublin  during  the  course  of  the  summer 
to  obtain  all  available  information,  letters,  manuscripts,  and  papers. 

For  suggestions,  advice,  and  the  presentation  of  this  subject  to  Trin- 
ity College  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  we  are  indebted  to  Prof.  W. 
F.  Stockley  of  Frederic  ton,  N.  B.,  to  the  Reverend  Canon  Smith  of 
Dublin,  and  especially  to  Dr.  John  K.  Ingram  of  Dublin,  the  distin- 
guished writer  on  Political  Elconomy. 

Tentative  Bibuooraphy  op  Dr.  Hincks's  Works.* 

1.  On  the  Year  and  Cycle  used  by  the  Ancient  Egyptians ;  read 
April  9,  1888.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xviii., 
Part  n.,  pp.  158-198. 

*  The  papers  of  which  so  far  we  have  no  copies  in  Baltimore  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk. 
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H.  On  Uia  Bgjptka  Stele  or  TaUet ;  lesd  JmiB  H,  ISiL  2Vtni#. 
Jfoy«  IHtll  itoui,  voL  adbt.,  PtMe  IMmOure,  pp.  4^71* 

8.  On  tlw  trne  date  ef  tlie  Roaetta  Stooe  and  tlie  iafemioea  dediici* 
Ible  §nm  it$  lead  May  9^»  18^  2Voiic \Boy.  JK  .leoil.,  t<^  zfac, 
POiU  LU.,  pp.  If^n. 

4  On  the  Age  of  the  Bigliteenth  Djnaatj  of  Manetlio;  zead  Decem- 
ber 12,  1848.     Ttan$.  Bc^.  Ir.  Aoad.,  toL  xxL,  P&Hte  LU.,  pp.  t-10. 

5.  On  the  Defiicenent  of  Divine  and  Royal  Names  on  Egjptian  M on- 
nmenta ;  read  Febmaxy  86,  1844.  .  Thuna.  MoU'  ^'  AeadL^  vcL  xzL, 
PblOe  I^.,  I^  106-118.  ^ 

6b  An  attempt  to  aacerteiiithe  nsmber,  namea  and  powers  of  the  Let- 
ters of, the  Hietoi^ty^iic  or  Andent  Egyptian  Alphabet;  groaaded  oa 
the  Bstablishment  of  a  New  Principle  in  the  use  of  Phonetic  charac- 
ters ;  read  January  a6»  Fefarnaary  8,  and  Jnae  8,  1846.  Trans.  Bog. 
Ir.  Aoad.^  toI.  zzi,  JFblife  IM.^  pp.  188-888. 

7.  *A  paper  in  tiie  lAktarff  OoMeHe,  Jane  87, 1646^  (Aef^nred  tp  by 
Layard,  "  NineTob  and  Babylon/  p.  116.) 

8.  On  the  three  kinds  of  Persepolitan  Writing  and  on  the  Babylonian 
Lapidaiy  Characters;  read  November  80  and  December  14,  1846. 
TVofts.  Boy.  Ir.Aoad.9  toI.  zzi,  Polite  IM.^  pp.  888*848. 

8.  On  the  third  Persepolitan  writing,  end  on  the  mode  of  ei^resaing 
nnmerals  in  Cnneatic  characters ;  read  Jaimaiy  11, 1847.  TVaiit.  Bof  • 
Ir.  Acad.t  toL  zzi.,  PdlUe  IM.^  pp.  848-866. 

10.  On  the  Inscriptions  at  Van;  read  December  4, 1847.  Jawmal  i^ 
i^  BfOffgaX  AsiaHe  Society,  toL  ix.,  pp.  887-488 ;  and  an  additional  me- 
moir read  March  4, 1848  ;  JRAS.,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  423-449. 

11.  On  the  Khorsabad  Inscriptions  ;  read  June  25, 1849.  Trane,  Roy. 
Irish  Acad.,  vol.  xxii..  Polite  Lit,  pp.  8-72. 

12.  *The  Names  of  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar  Identified. 
Trans.  Roy.  Ir.  Acad,    1850. 

18.  On  the  Language  and  Mode  of  Writing  of  the  Ancient  Assyrians; 
Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  1850  ; 
p.  140. 

14.  On  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Phonetic  Characters ;  read  May  24, 
1862.  Trans.  Roy.  Ir.  Acad.,  vol.  xxii.,  Polite  Lit.,  pp.  298-870. 
15.  (Publisl^ed  as  a  separate  x)amphlet  under  the  title  A  List  of  Assyro- 
Babylonian  Characters  with  their  Phonetic  Values,  Dublin,  1852.) 

16.  On  the  Ethnological  Bearing  of  the  Recent  Discoveries  in  con- 
nection with  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.    Rep.  Br.  Assn.,  1852,  pp.  85-87. 

17.  On  the  forms  of  the  personal  Pronoun  of  the  two  first  persons  in 
the  Indian,  European,  Syro-Arabic  and  Egyptian  Languages.  Rep. 
Br.  Assn.,  1882,  p.  88. 

18.  On  certain  ancient  Mines.    R^.  Br.  Assn.,  1868,  pp.  110-112. 

19.  The  Nimrild  Obelisk.  Dublin  University  Magazine,  vol.  xliL, 
October,  1858,  pp.  420-426. 
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20.  *  Mbnogframs  for  Assyrian  months,  names  of  cardinal  points  (lith- 
ographed). Dublin,  1858.  (Referred  to  by  Menant,  Assyrie,  Paris,  1886, 
p.  159.) 

21.  Chronology  of  the  reig^ns  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib.  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature  and  Biblical  Record,  New  Series,  vol.  vii.,  No.  12, 
1854,  pp.  393-410. 

22.  On  the  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  Assyrian  and  other  Languages, 
especially  Hebrew;  read  June  26,  1854.  Trans.  Roy.  Ir.  Acad.,  vol. 
xxiii..  Polite  Lit.,  pp.  3-10. 

23.  Report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  respecting  certain 
Cylinders  and  terra-cotta  tablets  with  Cuneiform  inscriptions.  Lon- 
don, 1854,  pp.  19. 

24.  A  Report  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum ; 
Jr.  of  Sac.  Lit.  and  Bib.  Rec,  N.  S.,  vol.  viii.,  October,  1854,  pp.  231- 
234  (reprinted  from  Literary  Gazette,  August  3,  1854). 

25.  On  the  Assyrian  Mytholog^y ;  read  November  13,  1854.  Trans. 
Roy.  Ir.  Acad.,  vol.  xxii.,  Polite  Lit.,  pp.  405-422. 

26.  Letter  from  Dr.  Hincks  in  reply  to  Colonel  Rawlinson*s  Note  on 
the  Successor  of  Sennacherib  (dated  November  29,  1854;.  JRAS., 
vol.  XV.,  1855,  pp.  402-403. 

27.  On  the  Chronology  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Egyptian  Dynasty  and  of 
the  commencement  of  the  Twenty-seventh ;  read  November  13,  1854. 
Trans.  Roy.  Ir.  Acad.,  vol.  xxii..  Polite  Lit.,  pp.  423-436. 

28.  On  a  Tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  recording  in  cuneatic  charac- 
ters an  Astronomical  Observation ;  with  incidental  remarks  on  the 
Assyrian  Numerals,  Divisions  of  Time  and  Measures  of  Length ;  read 
November  12,  1855.  Trans.  Roy.  Ir.  Acad.,  vol.  xxiii.,  Polite  Lit.,  pp. 
81-47. 

29.  On  Assyrian  Verbs. 

I.  Journal  Sac.  Lit.  and  Bib.  Rec.;  TS.,  vol.  i.,  July,  1865.     pp. 

881-893. 
II.  do.  TS.,  vol.  ii.,  October,  1855,  pp.  141-162. 

III.  do.  TS.,  vol.  iii.,  April,  1856,  pp.  152-171. 

IV.  do.  TS.,  vol.  iii.,  July,  1856,  pp.  392-403. 

30.  Brief  des  Herrn  Dr.  Edw.  Hincks  an  Prof.  Brockhaus  (on  Akka- 
dian). Dated  Killyleagh,  January  24,  1856.  Zeitschrift  der  Deutscken 
Morgenldndischen  Oesellschaft,  vol.  x.,  pp.  516-618.  (This  letter  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Lottner  in  the  Transactions  of  the  {English)  Philologi- 
cal Society,  vol.  X.,  1858,  in  a  paper  entitled  '' Remarks  on  the  Nation 
by  which  the  Cuneiform  mode  of  writing  was  invented  ;"  p.  124.) 

81.  On  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  Herod- 
otus.   Rep.  Br.  Assn.,  1856,  p.  27. 

82.  On  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Psammetichus.  Jr.  Sac.  Lit.  and  Bib.  Rec.,  TS.,  vol.  iii.,  July, 
1856,  pp.  472-475  (reprinted  from  Lit.  Gazette). 
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88.  On  Mr.  Bosanquet*s  Chronological  System.  Jr,  Sac,  Lit.  and 
Bib.  Rec,  TS.,  vol.  Iv.,  January,  1857,  pp.  462-466. 

84.  On  the  Relation  between  the  newly  discovered  Akkadian  lan- 
guage and  Indo-European,  Semitic  and  Egyptian  languages;  virith 
remarks  on  the  original,  values  of  certain  Semitic  letters  and  on  the 
state  of  the  Greek  Alphabet  at  different  periods.  Rep.  Br.  Assn.,  1857, 
pp.  134-143. 

35.  Letter  of  Dr.  Hincks  to Jr.  Sac.  Lit.  and  Bib.  Rec,  TS., 

vol.  v.,  July,  1857,  p.  487. 

86.  On  the  Rectification  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Chronology  which  the 
newly  discovered  Apis-steles  render  necessary.  Jr.  Sac.  Lit.  and  Bib. 
Rec,  TS.y  vol.  ix.,  October,  1858,  pp.  126-139. 

87.  Babylon  and  its  Priest  Kings.  Jr.  Sac.  Lit.  and  Bib.  Rec,  TS., 
vol.  ix.,  January,  1869,  pp.  296-809. 

38.  Review  of  Bunsen's  **  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History.*' 
Dublin  Univ.  Mag.,  vol.  liv.,  July,  1859,  pp.  20-32. 

39.  On  recorded  Observations  of  the  planet  Venus  in  the  yth  century 
before  Christ.    Rep.  Br.  Assn.,  1860,  pp.  86-36. 

40.  On  certain  Ethnological  Boulders  and  their  probable  origin.  Rep. 
Br.  Assn.,  1860,  pp.  156-162. 

41.  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature — A  Review  of  Max  Miiller's  "A 
History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  primi- 
tive religion  of  the  Brahmans."  Dub.  Univ.  Mag.,  vol.  Iv.,  April,  1860, 
pp.  400-411. 

42.  Dr.  Hincks's  reply  to  Dr.  Ballantyne.  Dub.  Univ.  Mag.,  vol.  Ivi., 
October,  1860,  pp..  509-512. 

43.  Comparative  Translation  of  the  Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
JRAS.,  vol.  xviii.,  1H61,  pp.  164-219. 

44.  On  Manetho's  Chronology  of  the  New  Kingdom  ;  read  Decenil)er 
l.").  1800.     JRAS.,  vol.  xviii.,  1861,  pp.  378-392. 

4.").  On  the  Quantity  of  the  Acceleration  of  the  Moon's  Mean  Motion, 
as  indicated  by  the  Records  of  Ancient  Eclipses.  Rej).  Br.  Assv.,  ISGl. 
])]).  21-^3.     (See  remarks  on  the  pajwr  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  p.  12.) 

40.  Arioch  and  Belshazzar.  Jr.  Sac.  Lit.  and  Bib.  Rec,  TS.,  vol. 
XV.,  January,  1862,  pp.  398-420. 

47.  On  the  Relationship  between  the  Variation  of  the  Eccentricity 
of  the  Earth's  Orbit  and  the  Moon's  Mean  Motion  in  Longitude.  Re2i. 
Br.  A.SS71..  1863,  p.  6. 

48.  On  the  Polyphony  of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  Cuneiform  Writing. 
A  letter  to  Professor  Renouf  from  Edward  Hincks,  D.D.  (from  the  At- 
htnfis.  vol.  iv.).     Dublin,  1863,  pp.  58. 

4\i.  The  Egyptian  Dynasties  of  Manetho. 

I.  .Jr.  Sac.  Lit.  and  Bib.  Rec.    4  S.     II.     January.  1863,  pp.  3:33-876. 
II.  do.     4S.     IV.     January,  1864,  pp.  421-465. 
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50.  Chaldean  Interpretations.  Jr,  Scui,  Lit.  and  Bib.  Bee,  4 8.,  vol, 
v.,  July,  1864,  pp.  421-426. 

51.  On  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Measures  of  Time  ;  read  April  10, 1865. 
Trans.  Roy.  Ir.  Acad,,  voL  xxiv.,  Polite  Lit.,  pp.  18-24. 

52.  Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar.  JRAS.,  vol.  ii. 
N.  S.,  1866,  pp.  480-519. 

The  collection  and  republication  of  Dr.  Hincks's  works  will  constitute 
an  important  preparation  for  our  proposed  Ass^Tian-Ehiglish  Glossary, 
announced  in  the  last  number  of  the  Proceedings, 

8.  Note  on  the  Collection  of  Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Society,  I  had  the  honor  of  announcing 
that  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  had  decided  to  form  a  study-collection 
of  Assyrian  Antiquities,  with  the  understanding  that  an  attempt  be 
made  to  first  obtain  a  representative  collection  of  fac-similes  of  Assyr- 
ian and  Babylonian  objects  preserved  in  this  country.  The  work  is 
steadily  progressing.  The  first  Assyrian  case  on  the  floor  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  contains,  among  other  curious  objects  (as  for  instance  a 
piece  of  xinbumt  brick  collected  at  the  Birs  Nimrud  as  early  as  1880, 
some  contract  tablets,  etc.,  etc.),  fac-similes  and  rolled-out  flat  impres- 
sions of  the  unique  collection  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  seals  brought 
together  by  the  late  Rev.  William  Frederick  Williams,  American  Mis- 
sionary at  Mosul.  The  originals  are  mostly  in  the  possession  of  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  Williams  family,  but  few  having  passed  into  the 
hands  of  other  persons.  Those  which  are  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  S. 
Williams  of  Utica,  Dr.  G.  H.  Williams  of  Baltundre,  Mr.  Talcott  Wil- 
liams of  Philadelphia,  Miss  C.  D.  Williams,  Mr.  P.  V.  Rogers,  and  Dr. 
A.  G.  Bower,  have  been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Museum. 
Each  lender  is  to  receive  a  set  of  casts  of  the  objects  loaned.  The  col- 
lection is  being  catalogued ;  and  the  character  of  the  various  hard 
stones  has  been  accurately  determined  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Williams,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Some  of  the  seals  in  the  Williams  collection  have  been 
described  by  the  eminent  French  archaeologist,  M.  Joachim  Menant,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Archoeology,  vol.  II.,  Baltimore,  1886,  pp. 
247-260 ;  but  the  majority  of  the  objects  are  as  yet  unpublished. 

Such  a  complete  collection  of  casts  is  all  the  more  important,  because, 
in  spite  of  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards's  just  warnings  against  the  disper- 
sion of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  in  the  Leyden  Congress  Transactions,  it 
seems  that  Assyrian  antiquities  will  suffer  the  same  fate  in  this 
country.  Archaeological  studies,  however,  cannot  prosper  without 
proper  centralization. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  members  to  learn  that  there  are 
also  some  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  National  Museum.    One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  is  among  the  Grant  relics  :  a  copy  of  the  Ethiopic    . 
version  of  the  GKjspels  presented  to  General  Grant  by  Lord  Napier,  who 
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captured  it  with  King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia  in  1867.  The  MS.  con- 
tains the  four  Gospels  (Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John),  with  calendars 
of  church  festivals,  lives  of  the  apostles  (but  slightly  different  from 
those  contained  in  the  Synaxaria),  and  directions  concerning  the  ser- 
vice. It  is  written  on  vellum  ;  there  are  396  pages,  in  dimension  14f  x 
12i  inches.  The  letters  are  black  and  red,  with  illuminated  punctuation 
marks.  It  is  bound  in  heavy  boards,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and 
decorated  with  gilt  and  silver ;  floral  and  arabesque  metal  ornaments 
are  riveted  to  the  boards.  We  learn  from  a  statement  of  the  scribe  on 
page  18b  that  the  MS.  was  written  by  order  of  the  King  Sarza  Dengel 
and  presented  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Lebanon  "in  order  that  the 
king's  name  might  be  remembered  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to 
come,"  A  few  lines  below,  the  name  of  Mark,  the  archbishop,  lis 
found  ;  and  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  p.  235,  Prof.  Wright  has 
described  a  MS.  dated  in  the  20th  year  of  Sarza  Dengel  and  in  the  6th 
of  Mark,  Metropolitan  of  Ethopia.  Sarza  Dengel  ("  root  of  the  Virgin  ") 
died  in  1597.  The  MS.  presents  other  interesting  features,  a  discussion 
of  which  I  reserve  for  a  future  number  of  the  Proceedings. 

9.  Explanation  concerning  a  remark  in  the  notes  of  the  Prole- 
gomena to  a  Comparative  Assyrian  Grammar;  by  Prof.  Paul 
Haupt,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  note  29  of  my  Prolegomena,  JAOS.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  Ixiii,  I  remarked : 
**  I  must  mention  here  that  the  first  proof  of  my  article  (devoted  to  a 
critical  examination  of  Prof.  Jacob  Barth*s  paper  on  the  nominal  pre- 
fix na  in  Assyrian),  which  went  to  press  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
was  sent  by  somebody  to  Jacob  Barth  several  months  ago  along  with 
the  invitation  to  write  a  Gegenartikel  in  the  next  part  of  the  Munich 
Journal  of  Assyriology  !"  In  a  long  letter,  dated  Berlin,  March  29, 
1888,  Herr  Jacob  Barth  admits  that  the  first  proof  of  my  article  in 
question  was  sent  to  him  by  somebody,  whose  name  he  declines  to  men- 
tion, but  recjuests  me  to  state  that  this,  no  doubt  most  gratifying  mark 
of  obliging  thoughtfulness,  was  not  accompanied  by  an  invitation  to 
write  a  Gegenartikel  in  the  next  number  of  the  Zeitsch  rift  fur  Assyrio- 
logie.  I  will  freely  confess  that  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
estimable  editor  of  ZA.  had  rendered  Herr  Jacob  Barth  this  service, 
chiefly  on  account  of  a  letter  from  England  received  by  me  about  the 
end  of  Octol)er  last,  and  it  is  with  genuine  satisfaction  that  I  state  here 
spontaneously  tliat,  according  to  Herr  Jacob  Barth's  most  emphatic 
assurance,  my  silent  surmise  on  this  particular  point  was  not  correct. 

10.  On  some  Babylonian  cylinders  suj)posed  to  represent  Ini- 
man  sacrifices  ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  II.  Ward,  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Ward  offered  some  considerations  on  the  Babylonian  cylinder 
seals  sui>posed  by  Menant  to  represent  human  sacrifices.  They  show 
a  man,  generally  naked,  in  an  attitude  of  fear  before  another  figure 
who  appears  to  be  attacking  him.     There  is  little  to  show  that  this  re[>- 


>« 
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resents  a  human  sacrifice  rather  than  divine  vengeance,  or  an  incident 
in  war  or  any  other  conflict.  Among  the  nine  cylinders,  so  catalogued 
by  Menant  in  the  "Collection  de  Clercq,"  several  can  hardly  represent 
human  sacrifices.  Thus  figure  181  shows  the  *'Pontife"  as  winged, 
and,  of  course,  a  god  and  not  a  priest.  This  carries  with  it  figure  176, 
where  the  ** victim"  is  in  the  same  attitude  falling  over  a  rock,  and 
which  is  apparently  from  the  same  workshop,  and  which  cannot  there- 
fore be  a  sacrifice.  To  the  same  effect  is  figure  181  6w,  where  the  same 
winged  god  attacks  a  human-headed  bull  with  a  dagger.  Here  it  is 
plain  that  both  the  winged  god  and  the  mythical  creature  which  is 
being  attacked  forbid  the  idea  of  a  human  sacrifice.  In  figure  181,  and 
others,  Menant  sees  in  the  groups  of  personages  in  conflict,  one  of 
whom  is  being  conquered,  the  slaying  of  other  victims  for  sacrifice. 
But  in  figure  181  the  "victim"  carries  a  weapon  shaped  like  a  club, 
which  forbids  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  In  a  number  of  cylinders  of  this 
class,  as  in  Menant,  "Pierres  Gravies,"  I.,  p.  153,  fig.  96,  the  so-called 
**  Pontife"  holds  a  weapon  over  the  head  of  the  "  victim,"  who  is  on 
^one  knee  and  lifts  up  one  arm  in  terror. 

To  get  the  true  meaning  of  this  scene  it  may  be  necessary  to  compare 
one  or  two  other  cylinders,  as  Lajard  "Culte  de  Mithra,"  xxxii.  2, 
where  this  same  victim,  drawn  very  diminutively,  cowers  under  another 
figure,  apparently  a  deity,  with  the  scimiter  generally  carried  by  Mero- 
dach  in  one  hand,  and  a  bunch  of  what  might  be  lotus  blossoms,  or, 
more  likely,  thunderbolts  in  the  other.  It  would  seem  to  represent 
Ramman  terrifying  man  with  his  lightnings.  Another  similar  cylinder 
is  found  in  Cullimore's  "Oriental  Cylinders,"  figure  119,  where  this 
same  deity  holds  his  weapon  over  three  victims  who  have  fallen  pros- 
trate. See  also  Lajard,  "Culte  de  Mithra,"  liv.,  A,  6,  where  the  same 
god  appears  with  his  weapon  and  his  bundle  of  lotuses  or  thunder- 
bolts, and  with  his  foot  on  his  victim.  Also  see  i&.,  liv.,  B,  5,  where 
the  same  victim  appears  again  under  the  foot  of  the  same  god,  but  this 
time  with  a  bundle  of  straight  lines  in  his  hand,  which  cannot  be 
lotuses.  These  scenes  cannot  represent  a  human  sacrifice,  and  yet  they 
must  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  one  last  cited  from  Menant. 

The  suggestion  that  the  figure  who  appears  so  many  times,  in  a  short 
garment  and  with  his  right  hand  holding  a  weapon  over  his  head,  and 
sometimes  with  a  bunch  of  "thunderbolts"  in  his  hand,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  a  victim  cowering  before  him  or  under 
his  feet,  is  Ramman,  the  god  of  storms,  is  offered  with  some  hesitation, 
chiefly  on  account  of  a  parallel  scene  depicted  on  a  cylinder  belonging 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Here  the  same  god,  as  I  have  taken  this 
figure  to  be.  with  the  curved  scimiter  in  his  uplifted  right  hand,  and 
with  a  mace  or  club  in  his  left,  stands  threatening  the  same  cowering 
figure ;  but  this  latter  figure  is  held  down  by  a  third  figure  similar  to 
the  god,  who  puts  his  hand  on  the  "  victim's  "  head,  and  who  carries  a 
bow  on  his  shoulder.  Certainly  the  bow  is  not  th0  weapon  of  a  sacri- 
ficing priest. 

With  these  figures,  where  a  cowering  figure  is  seen  before  a  threaten- 
ing one,  must  be  compared  another  small  class  on  which  appears  a  simi- 
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\kp  iiftlE6d  ouworlugf  flgim  befotB  ft  Hon  niioiB  month  Is  Ojpon  to  dovour 
liim,  ftt  in  Mmiftnt,  "FieRes  QfftT^**  L»  p.  148,  Hg.  9L  It  migU 
hftire  seemed  tiuit  this  wns  ft  esse  of  sscrifloe  hj  throwiag  ft  idolim  to 
Uons.  But  tibe  cylinder  helonfglng  to  the  Mefcropelitstt  MiMeam  slMnm 
ns  the  Tiotim  holding  ft  sUMd  over  Mb  heed,  ft  psoteotloa  not  likely  to 
he  eanMbj  ft  Tiotim  offered  in  sftoariflee.  Therseppeftistohenooieftr- 
evidmoe  ci  hnmen  saorlfloes  from  the  old  Bftl^srioidsa  ^^Unden. 

• 

11.  On  ft  new  theory  of  the  nfttnie  of  the  so-oftlled  Bmpluitie 
Consonftnts  in  the  Se^^^ 
of  AndoTOTy  Mass. 

In  the  Amerioftn  Joomal  of  Fhilologya  1887»  p.  988,  note»  Pkof •  Hftopt 
descrihes  the  fithlopic  t»  ^»p  m  teMm$  with  glottal  catdh  (fmienkjUh' 
mdM);  and  fodai  as  an  ^jfrioato  with  glottal  oatoh.  In  a  paper  read 
at  the  meeting  of  this  Society  in  Baltimore,  Ootohery  t90t  (PraeeedimgB^ 
p.  xlii)»  Mr.  Edgar  P.  Allen  ascribes  a  similar  oharaoter  to  the  Em- 
phatios  in  all  the  Semitio  languages.  '*  The  peooliadty  of  these  sounds 
is  a  oomb&nation  of  glottal  catch  with  the  mouth  position.  The  glottftl 
catch  may  fdUow  the  month  position  or  be  simnltaneoos  with  it  There 
is  a  diftereaoe  in  different  dialecto  and  with  different  sonnds.**  Mr, 
Allen*s  ^umetio  Stodies,  to  which  it  is  understood  we  are  to  look  for 
an  exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which  thk  assertion  reste,  have  not  yet 
ftppeared.  In  the  meantime  U  can  do  no  harm  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  considerations  which  maice  against  his  theory.  We  shall  liaxd^ 
err  in  regarding  Mr.  Allen's  position  as  a  generaliaatioQof  Prof.  Hanpt'a 
remarks  on  the  Ethiopic  Emphatics.  We  have  then  to  begin  with  the 
latter. 

Recent  observations  on  the  way  Abyssinian  priests  pronounce  Ethi- 
opic, recognize  a  class  of  so-called  explosive  sounds,  namely  ^,  f,  f« 
{fadai)  and  p,  which  were,  as  far  as  I  know,  first  described  by  Isenberg, 
in  his  Amharic  grammar  (1842),  as  belonging  to  the  latter  language.' 
Trumpp,  in  1873  (ZDMG.,  1874,  p.  515  ff.j,  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  modem  pronunciation  of  Ethiopic  from  the  lips  of  an  Abys- 
sinian whom  the  revision  of  the  Amharic  Bible  brought  to  Europe. 
Unfortunately  neither  Isenberg  nor  Trumpp  gives  a  precise  physiologi- 
cal description  of  the  sounds  in  question.  The  former  says  that  A:  '*  is  a 
sudden  explosion  of  breath  from  the  palate,  after  the  latter  has  been 
spasmodically  contracted."  The  latter  writes  :  **  Ihre  Ausaprache  ist 
schiver  zu  beschreiben ;  sie  ist  anndhemd  die  folgende :  die  Glottis  wird 
geschlosserif  die  Lippen  dann  pldtzlich  gexiffnet^  und  der  betreffende  Laut 
voll  explodirt,^^  One  must  think,  as  Konig  has  already  observed,  that 
Trumpp  had  in  mind  p  only,  when,  he  speaks  of  the  sudden  opening  of 
the  lips,  as  a  characteristic  of  these  sounds.  The  breaking  of  a  lip-clos- 
ure can  hardly  be  conceived  as  belonging  to  f,  k,  or  t8.  If  we  take  the 
liberty  of  modifying  Trumpp*s  expression  so  as  to  say  :  **  The  glottis  is 
closed,  the  labial,  lingual,  or  palatal  closure  then  suddenly  broken,  with 


Cf.  also  Fresnel,  Joum.  Asiat.^  Dec,  1838,  p.  545  (on  the  Ghhkili  dialect). 
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a  smart  explosion,"  we  have  a  description  which  we  might  take  for 
that  of  tenues  with  sharp  cut-off.  To  make  this  clear,  compare  Sievers's 
language  (Phonetilfi,  137)  to  which  Haupt  has  already  directed  attention. 

**  Bei  diesen  (d.  h.  bei  Tenues  mit  Kehlkopfverschluss  oder,  was  das- 
selbe  ist,  mit  festem  Absatz)  wird  nach  aer  Bildung  des  Mundver- 
schlusses  die  Communication  des  Mundraumes  mit  den  Lungen  durch 
festen  Verschluss  der  Stimmritze  abgeschnitten.  Die  Compression 
erfolgt  dann  durch  Hebung  des  Kehlkopfes  (theils  vermogp  seiner  eigen- 
en  Hebungsmusculatur,  theils  auch  vermoge  eines  von  unten  her 
durch  Compression  der  Luft  im  Brustraume  auf  ihn  ausgeflbten 
Druckes).  Bei  der  Explosion  verpufft  dann  nur  das  geringe  Quantum 
Luft,  das  bisher  im  Mundraum  eingeschlossen  war.  Deshalb  klingen 
diese  Tenues  stets  sehr  kurz  und  scharf  abgestossen.  .  .  Die  Hebung 
des  Kehlkopfes  ist  hier  (in  the  case  of  the  Armenian  from  whom  Sievers 
heard  these  sounds)  eine  sehr  energische,  sie  betragt  reichlich  ^-f  Zoll." 
Compare  also  on  Affricatae  of  the  same  sort,  Sievers,  1.  c,  p.  158. 

It  must  however  be  said  that  the  language  of  Isenberg  and  Trumpp 
does  not  shut  us  up  to  this  interpretation.  In  fact  Konig  infers  from 
their  descriptions  that  this  '*  explosion  "  is  in  the  case  of  k,  {,  and  ^  not 

different  from  the  ^Lxbl  of  the  Arab  grammarians,  in  ic  ib  \jD  ^jo , 

The  language  of  Praetorius  (in  his  TigriHa  Orammatik,  p.  70;  against 
which  see  Trumpp,  1.  c,  518),  who  makes  the  characteristic  of  p  **eine 

m 

sehr  vollkommen  aspirirte  AjMsprache^^^  and  the  sound  therefore  a  tenuis 
aspirata,  is  opposed  to  this  interpretation ;  even  if  Konig's  reconcilia- 
tion of  these  authorities  (Aeih.  Studien,  48)  be  admitted.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  also  that  in  our  accounts,  though  the  closure  of  the  glottis  is 
noted,  the  most  striking  feature  of  Sie  versus  description,  the  smart  ele- 
vation of  the  larynx  through  \-\  inch  is  not  observed.  While  therefore  I 
should  freely  admit  that  the  vague  descriptions  we  possess  of  the  mod- 
em Abyssinian  pronunciation  of  the  Ethiopic  consonants  in  question 
may  be  interpreted  of  tenues  with  sharp  cut-off,  this  interpretation  is 
not  at  all  certain. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  to  advert  to  the  oldest  description  of  these  sounds 
which  we  have — Ludolf  s.  He  says  that  they  differ  so  much  from  the 
sounds  of  any  European  language  that  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  convey  a 
notion  of  their  sound  by  description.  They  resemble  most  nearly  k\  t\ 
p\  tz'  (thus  distinguished  by  the  apostrophe,  as  Mr.  Allen  proposes); 
'^sed  tam  valida  instrumentorum  collisione,  et  quadam  soni  repercus- 
sione  efferuntur,  ut  tarde  et  difficulter  admodum  imitari  possis.'*  This 
is  not  very  definite;  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  against  the  theory  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  **  tenues  with  glottal  catch,''  in  which  there  is 
neither  an  unusually  forcible  collision  of  the  mouth-organs,  nor  a  reper- 
ctissio  soni. 

But  even  if  it  were  fully  established  that  they  have  this  character  in 
the  pronunciation  of  modem  Abyssinians  when  they  read  the  old 
.Ethiopic,  as  well  as  in  their  vernaculars,  we  should  be  far  from  feeling 
any  confidence  that  this  was  the  ancient  pronunciation.  It  would  be 
precarious  to  argue  from  the  way  an  Italian  priest  now  reads  Latin,  to 
the  pronunciation  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  not  to  say  to  the  original 
powers  of  the  Latin  consonants. ,  It  is  far  more  precarious  in  the  case 
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of  an  Abyssinian  priest.  Contact  and  race-mixture  with  African  neigh- 
bors have  greatly  affected  the  modem  spoken  languages  of  Abyssinia ; 
why  not  the  pronunciation  ?  In  fact  Trumpp,  in  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  tliese  sounds  says  (p.  518):  **  they  have  manifestly  originated 
under  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  Galla  languages,  since  they  are 
entirely  foreign  to  the  other  Semitic  languages.'' 

This  remark  brings  us  to  Mr.  Allen's  more  sweeping  proposition,  that 
the  Semitic  emphatic  consonants  are  all  of  them  characterized  by  the 
combination  of  the  mouth-position  with  glottal  catch.  Trumpp  knew 
modem  Arabic,  as  well  as  the  theories  of  fche  Arab  grammarians.  That 
he  recognized  no  resemblance  between  his  Abyssinian's  pronunciation 
of  these  consonants  and  that  of  the  so-called  Emphat^cs  in  Arabic  is  of 
considerable  weight.  For  if  in  his  description  of  the  former  we  are  to 
find  tennes  with  glottal  catch,  then  we  have  his  decided  and  entirely 
competent  testimony  that  they  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  etymo- 
logically  corresponding  consonants  in  Arabic.  We  may,  I  think,  go 
further  than  this.  As  regards  the  pronunciation  of  Arabic,  we  have 
the  descriptions  and  classification  of  the  Arab  orthoepists,  the  observa- 
tions of  modem  European  scholars  in  every  quarter  of  the  Arabic- 
speaking  world,  and  the  studies  of  phonetic  specialists,  made  in  part  upon 
the  actual  living  utterance  of  natives  and  with  all  the  appliances  of 
modem  science.  So  far  as  I  know  this  literature,  Mr.  Allen's  theory 
finds  no  support  from  any  of  these  sources. 

I  will  advert  to  only  one  further  consideration,  which,  however, 
seems  to  me  conclusive.    The  Arab  grammarians  group  the  four  letters 

yjO  yjfi  .b  Jb  together  as  KJUk^Ji   o.^(.     The  ^^Lxbl  they  define 

in  a  way  which  does  not  seem  to  bring  out  all  the  peculiarities  of  these 
sounds — but  certainly  they  do  not  understand  by  it  a  glottal  closure.' 
The  point  however  is  tliis  :  two  of  these  letterS,  at  least,  ^ ,  and  ^j6 
in  its  original  power  (see  e.g.  Spitta-^ey,  Grammatik  d.  arah.  Vtilgdr- 
dialectes,  p.  10),  cannot  be  combined  with  a  glottal  catch  at  all.  Mr. 
Allen  has  seen  this  in  the  case  of  ^  ,  and  can  only  suggest  that  the 

original  pronunciation  of  ^  seems  to  have  been  as  an  affricata  ts,  as 
it  is  pronounced  by  the  Jews  [more  accurately,  by  part  of  the  European 
Jews]  and  the  xibyssinians.^  But  it  has  escaped  him  that  the  difficulty  is 
quite  as  great  with  ^  — which  has  in  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  modern 

■^  So.  e.  g.,  Ibn  Ya'ish,  p.  Il^ll :  a  passage  which,  I  may  remark,  also  illustrates 
the  conflict  between  Mr.  Allen's  assertion  that  ic  '*  was  originally,  as  now.  only 
the  voiced  variety  of  ^  ,"  and  the  dicta  of  the  native  authorities.  For  the 
relation  of  Jc  and  (jO ,  cf.  Beidhawi  (ed.  Fleischer),  II  TaS  ,  t"i» ;  and 
further  Wallin,  ZDMG.  xii  G25f. 

3  One  might  ask,  if  ^  is  originally  an  "  afiricata  with  glottal  catch."  how  wc 
shall  explain  phonetically  the  tendency  to  substitute  in  pronunciation  ^  for  ^j^^ 
under  the  influence  of  an  adjacent  p  ,    ;J'  ?  ^^  O  (^^'^^^-  ^'-  Hl^  )  *^ 
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Bedawtn,  as  also  apparently  of  the  old  Arabs,  an  aspirated  finish.  ^ 
also,  which  belongs  to  the  so-called  Emphatics.  has  its  proper  point  of 
articulation  so  deep,  that  I  cannot  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  combine  it 
with  the  glottal  catch.  The  enclosed  column  of  compressed  air  would 
in  any  case  be  so  short  that  at  most  a  very  feeble  pi^ff  would  follow. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  glottal  catch,  which  we  treat  as 
a  mere  incident  of  vowel  attack  or  closure,  is,  in  the  Semitic  languages, 
itself  a  strong  consonant,  often  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  for  which  rea- 
son it  is  the  more  unlikely  that  it  should  in  another  capacity  be  inherent 
in  a  group  of  explosive  and  continuant  consonants. 

I  may  add  that  I  recently  asked  a  scholar  of  our  own,  who  has  in  the 
double  character  of  physiologist  and  Arabist  an  unquestioned  right  to 
speak,  whether  in  the  case  even  of  Ic  t  there  is  in  fact  any  participation 
of  the  glottis.     He  answered  :  Emphatically  no  !  and  gave  a  description 

of  the  position  of  the  organs  in  the  production  of  ^  as  distinguished 

from  \:if  which  accords  with  that  of  the  grammarians. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  Mr.  Allen's  theory  is  the  suggestion  of 
Wallin,  in  his  paper  upon  this  very  difficult  question,  ZDMG.  xii.612, 
who  asks  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  epiglottis,  falling  like  a  cover 

{tajJc)  over  the  glottis  and  partly  closing  it,  may  in  some  way  aflfect 

the  articulation  of  these  letters. 

Phonetic  studies  on  the  Semitic  languages  must  be  based  upon  spoken 
Arabic  in  its  various  branches  taken  in  connection  with  the  native  lit- 
erature on  orthoepy.  Modem  Aramaic  dialects  must  also  be  investi- 
gated. For  the  reason  already  indicated,  the  Abyssinian  languages  are 
to  be  used  with  great  caution. 

12.  Supplementary  note  on  the  relations  of  Korea  with  China  ; 
bv  William  W.  Rockhill,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Lega- 
tion at  Peking.  ,    . 

Mr.  Rockhill  sends  a  translation  of  a  Memorial  of  the  King  of  Ch^^n 
.  to  the  Emperor  of  China  in  reference  to  sending  envoys  to  western 
countries.  The  text  of  the  Memorial  was  published  in  the  Shih  pao 
of  Tientsin,  November  29, 1887.  It  clearly  reflects  the  attitude  of  Korea 
towards  China  in  the  matter  of  making  treaties  with  western  powers, 
and  the  role  that  China  ])layed  in  their  negotiation.  It  expressly 
admits  the  suzerainty  of  the  Heavenly  Court.  The  document  will  best 
be  published  in  connection  with  the  review  of  the  political  relations 
between  the  two  countries  during  the  past  Ave  hundred  years  soon  to 
be  printed  in  extenso  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  American  Academy  for 
the  use  of  its  assembly-room,  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  again 
on  Wednesday,  October  31,  1888. 
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cccviii  American  Oriented  Society  : 


Additions    to    the    Library    and    Cabinbt 

May,  1885— April,  1889. 


Prom  the  American  Academy  of  Aria  and  Seienees. 

Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scieooes.    New  series.    Vol.  x. 

3,  j\.  2-6.     Cambridge,  1884-88.     4". 
Proceedings.    Vol.  zx-xxii,  xxiii.  I.     Boston,  1885-88.     8**. 

JFYom  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

Transactions  and  collections  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.     VoL  vii. 

Cambridge,  1885.     8^ 
Proceedings.    New  series.    Vol.  iiL  4,  iv,  ▼.  1-3.    Worcester,  1885-89.    8*. 

lYom  the  American  PhUoaophiecU  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.    New  series.    Vol.  xri.  2. 

Philadelphia,  1888.    4^ 
Proceedings.    No.  119-127.    Philadelphia,  1885-88.     8^ 

Drom  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Benffoi. 

Bibliotheca  Indica.    Old  series,  no.  250-259,  268,  264.    New  series,  no.  531,  533- 

537,  540-547,  549,  550,  552,  553,  556-569,  567-589,  591-593,  595-607,  616- 

684,  m: 
The  Tiittiriya  Sanhit^.    Fasc.  34. 
Ibn  Hajar*s  Biographical  Dictionary.    Faic.  26-35. 
The  Chaturvarga  Chintjima^i.     Vol.  iii,  pt.  i.  11,  12,  14-17. 
The  Lalita  Vistara,  translated.     Fasc..  3. 
The  Mimansa  Dary'ana.     Fuse.  18,  19. 
The  Nirukta.     Vol.  iii.  2-6,  iv.  1,  2,  4. 
The  Par^'ara  Smfiti.     Fasc.  4-7. 
The  Prithiraja  Rasau.     Pt.  ii.  5. 
The  S'rauta  Sutra  of  Apastamba.     Fasc.  8-12. 
The  Sthavir^valicharita.     Fasc.  3,  4. 
The  Tattva  Chintima^i.     Fasc.  3-5,  7-10. 
The  Vayu  Piiraijia.     Vol.  ii.  6,  7. 
The  Akbaruamah.     Vol.  iii.  0,  7,  9  and  index. 
The  Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh,  translatod.     Fasc.  3,  4. 
Advaita  Brahma  Siddhi,  by  Kasmiraka  Saddnanda  Yati.     Fklited  by  Pandit 

Viman  S'dstri  Upadhydya.     Fasc.  1. 
A^u  Bhashyam,  by  Pandit  Hemchandra  Vidyaralna.     Fasc.  1. 
Ashtasahaarikd  Prajnaparamita.     Edited  by  Rajeudral^la  Mitra.     Fasc.  1-5. 
The  As'vavaidyaka,  by  Jayadatta  Suri.     Edited  by  Kavir^j  Uraes'a  Chandra 

Gupta  Kaviratna.     6  fasc. 
Brihad-Dharma  Puranaiii.     Kdited  by  I^a^dit  Haraprasiid  S'astri.     Fasc.  1. 
Kala  Mddhava,  by  Pa^idit  Chandrakdnta  Tarkalank^ra.     Fasc.  1-4. 
The  Kiirraa  Purana.     Edited  by  Nilma^i  Mukhopadhyaya.     Fasc.  1-rG. 
Manutikasangraha.     Edited  by  Julius  Jolly.     Fasc.  1,  2. 
Ndrada  Srayiti.     Edited  by  Julius  Jolly.     Vol.  i.  1,  3. 

Nyava-Vartikam.     ?Mited  bv  Paudit  Vindhyes'vari  Pras^  Dube.     Fasc.  1. 
The  S'rauta  Sutra  of  Sankhdyaua. "   Edited  by  Alfred  HUlebrandt.     Vol.  i.  2-4. 
S'ri  Bh^hyam,  by  Paj^dit  Ra'mandtha  Tarkaratna.     Fasc.  1 . 
Ttilai  Satsai.     Edited  by  Pandit  Bihdri  Lai  Chaube.     Fasc.  1. 
The  Uvasagadaaao.     Edited  by  F.  Rudolf  Hoernle.     Fasc.  l,  2,  4. 
The  Variha  Pur^.     Edited  by  Pandit  Ufishikes'a  S'astri.     Fasc.  1-7. 


Additions  to  the  Library,  cccix 

The  Vivddaratndkara.    Edited  by  Pandit  Dinanitha  VidydlaDkara.    7  fasc 

The  Yribanodradiya  Purd^a.    Edited  by  Pandit  HfishikeB^a  S'dstrL    Fasc.  3, 4. 

Tarikh  i  Firozshihi,  by  Shams-i-Sir^j  Aflf.  Edited  by  Maulavi  YiUyat  Husain. 
Faec.  1-3. 

ZafarDimah,  by  MauUkD^  Sharfuddin  'Ali  Yazdi.    Edited  by  Maulavi  Muham- 

'  raadUahd^     Vol.  i,  ii. 

The  Maisir-ul-Umara,  by  Nawdb  Samsdmud-Dowla  Shah  Naw^  Khan.  Edi- 
ted by  Mawlawi  Abdur  Rahlm.    Vol.  i,  ii.  1-5. 

Sher-Phyin.    Fasc.  1. 

Prom  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 

TraDsactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.  Vol.  xii.  4,  ziii-xv,  xvi.  2.  Yo- 
kohama, 1886-88.     8*. 

Fyom  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris. 
Journal  Asiatique.     8«  s^r.    Tome  iv-xii,  ziil.  1.     Paris,  1886-89.     8*". 

From  the  Baiaviun  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Verhandelingen  van  het  Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschap- 

pen.    Deelxlv.    Batavia,  1885-88.    S^. 
Notulen  van  de  algemeenenen  en  bestuurs-vergaderingen.     Deel  xxii-xxv,  xxvi. 

1,2.     Batavia,  1884-88.     8^ 
Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Taal-,  Land-,  en  Yolkenkunde.    Deel  xxix.  4-H,  xxx, 

xxxi,  xxxii.  1-4.     Batavia,  1884-88.     8^ 
Catalog^s  dcr  numismatische  verzameling.    Door  J.  A.  van  der  Ghijs.     3.  druk. 

Batavia,  1886.     8"*. 
Catalogus  der  archeologische  verzameling,  door  W.  P.  Groeneveldt ;  met  aantee- 

keningen  omtrent  de  inscripties  en  beschrevenon  steenen,  door  Dr.  J.  L.  A. 

Brandes.     Batavia,  1887.     8^ 
Realia:  register  op  de  generale  resolutien  van  het  kastoel  Batavia,  1632-1836. 

Deel  ii,  ili.     Batavia,  1885-86.    4^ 
Dagh-register  gehouden  int  casteel  Batavia,  1640-1641,  1653.     Door  J.  A.  van 

derChijs.     Batavia,  1887-88.     2  v.     8^ 
Nederlandsch-Indisch  plakaatboek,  1602-1811.     Door  J.  A.  van  der  Ohijs.    Deel 

i-iv.    Batavia,  1885-87.    8^ 
De  vesting  van  het  Nederlandsche  gezag  over  de  Banda  eOanden,  1699-1621. 

Door  J.  A.  van  der  Chijs.    Batavia,  1886.     B\ 
Nederlandsch  Nieuw  Guinea  en  de  Papoesche  eilanden.     Uistorische  bijdrage, 

1500-1883.    Door  A.  Haga.    Batavia,  1884.     2  v.     8"*. 

From  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences^  Berlin, 

Philosophische  und  historische  Abhandlungon  der  kdniglichen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  1884-1887,  und  Anhang,  1884-1886:  Abhandlongen 
nicht  zur  Akademie  gehorig^r  Gelehrter.    Berlin,  1885-1888.     4**. 

Sitzungsberichte.     1885-1887,  1888,  i-xxxvii.     Berlin,  1885-88.    8^ 

From  the  Royal  Idbrary,  Berlin. 

Die  [laiidschriflen-Verzoichnisse  der  koniglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin.    Bd.  iv, 

V,  vii,  X.     Berlin,  1887-88.     4^ 

Bd.  iv.  Verzeichoiis  der  persischen  Handschriften,  von  Wilhelm  Pertsch. 

Bd.  V.  Verzeicbniss  der  Sanskrit-  und  Prakrit- Handschriften,  von  A.  Weber. 
Bd.  ii.  2. 

Bd.  vii.  Yerzeichniss  der  arabischen  Handschriilen,  von  W.  Ahlwardt.    Bd.  i. 

Bd.  X.  Yerzeichniss  der  armenischen  Handschriilen,  von  Dr.  N.  Karamianz. 
Kurzes  Yerzeichniss  der  Glaser'schen  Sammlung  arabischor  Handschriften.    Von 

W.  Ahlwardt.     Berlin,  1887.     8^ 

lYom  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archceology. 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arctueology-  Vol.  ix.  1.  London,  1887.  8% 
Proceedings.    Vol.  viii-x,  xi.  1-4.     London,_;i 886-89.     8^ 


cccx         .  Ameri'Can  Oriental  Society : 

From  Prof.  Otto  BdhiUngJc 

Sanskrit  Wdrterbuch  in  kurzerer  Fassung,  bearbeitet  von  Otto  Bohtlingk. 
TheU  vi,  vil  1.     St.  Petersbnrg,  1885-87.     4*. 

From  the  Bombay  Branch  of  ^  Royal  AsicUic  Society. 

Jouraal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.'  No.  43-46.  Bom- 
bay, 1884-1887.     8^ 

Index  to  the  TransactioDS  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  i-iii,  and  to 
the  Journals  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  yoL  i-zvii, 
with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Society.     Bombay,  1886.     8°. 

From  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke. 

Oompibtion  of  notes  and  memoranda  bearing  upon  the  use  of  human  ordure  and 
human  urine  in  rites  of  a  religious  or  scmi-rcIigious  character  among  various 
nations.     By  John  G.  Bourke.     Washing^n,  1888.     8*". 

From  Mr.  Ernest  A.  WaUis  Budge. 

The  Book  of  the  Bee.    The  Syriac  text  edited  from  the  M8S.  in  London,  Oxford, 

and  Munich,  with  an  English  translation,  by  Ernest  A.  Wallis  Budge.     Oxfoni, 

1886.     4'. 
The  martyrdom  and  miracles  of  Saint  George  of  Cappadocia.    The  Coptic  texts 

edited,  with  an  English  translation,  by  Ernest  A.  Wallis  Budge.     London, 

1888.     8*. 

f¥om  t?te  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 
Annual  report  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  1887,  1888.    Buffalo,  1887-88.  8^ 

From  Hie  California  Historical  Society. 

Papers  of  the  California  Historical  Society.  Vol.  i.  1,  2.  San  Francisco,  1887. 
80. 

Fi'orn  the  Canoflian  Institute. 
Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  luslitute.     Vol.  xx.  2.  xxi.  2,  4.     Toronto,  1884-86. 

8^ 

From  tht  China  Branch  of  tJif.  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society-  New  Series.  Vol. 
xviii,  xix.  1,  2,  xx.  1,  2.  4-0,  xxi,  xxii.  xiii.  1.     Shanghai!  1884-1S88.     8". 

From  the  DehgaU'S  of  fhf.  Clarendon  Prcas. 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East.     Vol.  xxvi-xxviii.     Oxford,  1885.     8'. 

Vol.  xxvi.     The  Satapatha-Brahmana,  translated  by  Julius  Eg^^eling.     Pt.  ii. 

Vol.  xxyii,  xxviii.     The  Li  Ki,  translated  by  James  Leirge. 
A  record  of  Hiiddliii-t  kin^fdoins.  being  an  account  by  the  Chinese  monk  Fii-hien 

of  his  travels  in  India  and  Ceylon,  A.  H.  31^9-414,  in  search  of  the  Buddhist 

books  of  discipline.     Transhited  and  annotated,  witli  a  Corean  rewistinj?  of  the 

C'hinese  text,  by  James  Lepge.     Oxford,  1S8G.     4'. 

From  Mr.  Stewart  Culiu. 

The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  (Chinese  in  the  eastern  cities  of  tlie  United 
Stiites.     By  Stewart  Culin.     Privately  printed.     Philadelphia,  1887.     4' . 

From  Mr.  Rohert  Oust. 

St.  John  iii.  16,  etc.,  in  most  of  the  langua^?s  and  dialeotp  in  which  the  British 
ancl  KoHMgn  Hihle  Society  has  printed  or  circulated  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Ix>n- 
don,  1885.     8  .  ' 


Additions  to  the  Library.  cccxi 

From  Gen.  Charles  W.  Darling. 

Anthropophagy.     By  Charles  W,  Darling.     Utioa,  N.  Y.,  1886.     8^. 

New  Amsterdam,  New  Orange,  New  York,  with  chronological  data.     By  Charles 

W.  Darling.     Privately  printed.     1889.     8^ 
Unpublished  Washington   portraits.    By  Charles  W.  Darling.     Reprinted  from 

Magazine  of  American  History,  April,  1888.     8"*. 

.  fVom  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Naturai  Sciences. 

Elephant  pipes  and  inscribed  tablets  in  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Davenport,  Iowa.    By  Charles  K.  Putnam.     2d  ed.    Davenport,  1886. 

8^ 

lYom  the  Editors^  Mr.  John  F.  Fleet  and  Capt.  Richard  C.  Tsmple. 

The  Indian  Antiquary.  Vol.  xiv.  6-1 2,  xv,  xvi,  xvii,  xviii.  1.  Bombay,  1 885- 
89.    4^ 

From  the  NatioMU  Library^  Florence. 

Cataloghi  dei  codici  orientali  di  alcune  bibliotoche  d'ltalia.    Fasc.  iii.     Fironzo, 

1886.     8". 
II  primo  sinologo  P.  Matteo  Ricci.    Per  Lodovico  Noceutini.    Firenze,  1882.    8". 

F'om  the  Rev.  J.  N.  lYadenburgh. 

Witnesses  from  the  dust;  or,  the  Bible  illustrated  from  the  monuments.  By  J. 
N.  Fradonburgh.     CinciDnati,  1886.     12°. 

From  the  German  Oriental  Society. 

Zcitschrift  der  dcutschen  morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft.     Bd.  xzxiz.  1-3,  xl, 

xli,  xlii.     Leipzig.  1886-88.     8^ 
Indische  Studien,  hrs^.  von  Albrecht  Weber.     Bd.  xvii.  2,  3.     Leipzig,  1885.     8*". 
Abhandlungen  filr  die  Kuude  des  Morgenlandes.     Bd.  ix.  2.     Wortverzcichniss 

zu  den    HausregeUi  von  AgvaUyana,   P&raskara,  Qdnkhayana  und   Gobhila. 

Von  A.  F.  Stenzler.     Leipzig,  1886.     8^ 

From  Dr.  Richard  J.  H.  GoUheii 

A  list  of  plants  and  their  properties  from  the  M*ndrat^  Kudi>8'e  of  Gregorius  Bar 
'Eb»»rdyd.    Edited  by  R.  J.  H.  Gottheil.    4°. 

FYom  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey^  D.D. 
Open  doors.    By  J.  T.  Gracey,  D.  D.     Rochester,  1886.     16°. 

IVom  Mr.  George  A.  Grieraon. 

Bih4r  peasant  life,  being  a  discursive  catalogue  of  the  surroundings  of  the  people 
of  that  province.     By  George  A.  Grierson.     Calcutta,  1886.     8*. 

From  M.  J.  Groaaet. 

Contribution  a  Fetude  de  la  mnsique  hindoue.     Par  J.  Grosset.     Paris,  1888.     8". 

From  Dr.  F.  Ilirth, 

China  and  the  Roman  Orient ;  researches  into  their  ancient  and  mediaeval  rela- 
tions as  represented  in  old  Chinese  records.    By  F.  Hirth.     Shanghai,  1885. 

8^ 

Notes  on  tlie  Chinese  documentary  style.    By  P.  Hirth.    Shanghai,  1888.     8*. 
Vocabulary  of  the  text  book  of  documentary  Chinese.     By  F.  Hirth.    Shanghai, 
1888.     4". 

From  the  Government  of  Holland. 

Nederlandsch-Chineesch  woordenboek  met  de  transcriptie  der  Chineesche  karak- 
ters  iu  het  Tsiang-Tsiu  dialekt.  Door  Dr.  G.  Schlegel.  Deel  i.  2,  3,  ii.  1-3,  iv. 
1.    Leiden,  .1885-88.     a^ 


cccxii  Affiericau  Oriented  Society : 

Ihrni  Samuel  R.  HauaCt  M.D, 
Notes  on  obstetric  practice  in  Siam.    New  York,  1879.    8**. 

From  Her  Majesty* s  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Archseological  Surrey  of  India.  Reports  of  tours.  Vol.  zix-xziii  and  general 
index  of  vol.  i-xxiii.     Calcutta,  1885-1887.     8'. 

Rpigraphia  Indica  and  Record  of  the  ArchsDological  Survey  of  India.  Edited  by 
James  Burgess.    Pt.  i.     Calcutta,  1888.    4'. 

Archseological  Survey  of  Southern  India.  VoL  iv.  Tamil  and  Sanskrit  inscrip- 
tions, with  some  notes  on  village  antiquities  collected  chiefly  in  the  south  of  the 
Madras  Presidency.    By  James  Burgess.     Madras,  1886.     4*". 

The  Buddhist  Stupas  of  Amaravati  and  Jaggayyapota,   in  the  Elrishna    Dis- 
trict, Madras  Presidency.     By  James  Burgess.     London,  1887.    4**. 

Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  India.  Lists  of  the  antiquarian  remains  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.     By  James  Burgess.     Bombay,  1885.    4**. 

Reports  on  publications  issued  and  registered  in  the  several  provinces  of  British 
India  in  1883,  1884,  1885,  1886,  1887.     Calcutta,  1885-88.     V. 

Report  on  the  search  for  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1883-84. 
Bombay,  1887.     8^ 

Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces.  Pt  viii~x.  Alla- 
habad, 1884-86.     8". 

Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  m  Oudh,  1882-85,  1887.     Allahabad,  1883-88.     8''. 

Lists  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  private  libraries  of  Southern  India.  Compiled,  arranged 
and  indexed  by  Gustav  Oppert.     Vol.  il     Madras,  1885.     8". 

Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Deccan  College,  with  an  index. 
Old  collection.     1884.,  V. 

Catalogue  of  the  collections  of  MSS.  deposited  in  the  Deccan  College,  with  an 
index.     Compiled  by  Shridhar  R.  Bhandarkar.     Bombay,  1888.     8°. 

Catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  India  OflBoe.  Vol.  i.  and  index.  London,  1888. 
80. 

Catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  India  Office.  Pt.  i,  Vedic 
MSS.    By  Julius  Eggeling.     London,  1887.    4'. 

An  English- Arabic  lexicon,  in  which  the  equivalents  of  English  words  and  idio- 
matic sentences  are  rendered  into  literary  and  collo<iuial  Arabic.  By  Goorgo 
Percy  Badger.     London,  1881.     4". 

Alberuni's  India.  An  account  of  the  religion,  philosophy,  literature,  chronology, 
astronomy,  customs,  laws  and  astrology  of  India  about  A.  D.  1030.  Kdited  in 
the  .Arabic  original  by  Dr.  Edward  Saehau.     London,  1887.     4\ 

Ilobson-Jobson  :  being  a  glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  colloquial  words  and  phrases. 
By  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  Arthur  Coke  Burnell.     London,  1886.     ?>". 

The  imperial  gazetteer  of  India.  By  W.  W.  Hunter.  2d  od.  London,  1885-87. 
14  V.     8°. 

Manava-Dharma  S'astra,  with  the  commentaries  of  Medhatiihi,  Sarvajfiaraya^a, 
Kulkika,  Raghavananda,  Nandana,  and  Ramchandra.  and  supplement  contain- 
ing the  commentairy  of  Govindaraja.  Kdited  by  Vishvanath  Narayan  Mandlik. 
Bombay.   1886      3  v.     4^ 

The  Divyavadana,  a  collection  of  early  Buddhist  legends,  now  first  edited  from 
the  Nepalese  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Cambridge  and  Paris.  By  E.  B.  Cowell  and  R. 
A.  Neil.     Cambridge.  1886.     8". 

Janam  Siiklii;  or,  the  biography  of  Guru  Nanak,  founder  of  the  Sikh  religion. 
Copie<l  from  the  original  by  photozincography.     Dehra  Dun,  1885.     4**. 

The  '  Sacred '  Kurral  of  Tiruvalluva-Ndyanar,  with  introduction,  grammar,  trans- 
lation,  notes,  lexicon  and  concordance.  By  the  Rev.  G.  U.  Pope.  London, 
1886.     8". 

Comparative  dictionary  of  the  Bihdri  language.  Compiled  by  A.  F.  Rudolf 
Hoemie  and  George  A.  Grierson.     Calcutta,  1885.     4**. 

Coorg  inscriptions.  Translated  for  Government  by  Lewis  Rice.  Bangaloro, 
1886.     4'. 

Twenty-three  inscriptions  from  Nepal.  Kdited  by  Pandit  Bhagvanldl  Indraji, 
together  with  some  considerations  on  the  chronology'  of  Nepal.  Translated 
from  Gujarat!  by  Dr.  G.  Biihler.     Bombay,  1885.     8". 


Additions  to  the  Libra/ry.  cccxiii 

From  the  RaHan  Aaiatie  Society. 

Glornale  della  SocieU  Asiatica  Italiana.    Vol.  i.    Firenze,  1887.    8°. 
Crestomazia  Assira  con  paradigm!  grammaticalL     Gompilata  dal  Dottore   Bnito 
TeloDi.    Firenze,  1887.    8^ 

From  the  TrtuUea  of  the  Sir  Jameheljee  Je^eebJioy  TranskUwn  Fund, 

The  Dinkard.  The  origiDal  Pahlayi  text,  the  same  transliterated  in  Zend  charac- 
ters, trandations  of  the  text  in  the  Gajrati  and  English  languages,  a  com- 
mentary and  a  glossary  of  select  terms,  by  Peshotan  Dastur  Behramjee 
Sanjana.    Vol.  v.    Bombay,  1888.     8^ 

Next-of-kin  marriages  in  old  IrdLn.  By  Darab  Dastur  Peshotan  Sunjana.  London 
[Bombay],  1888.     16^ 

FYom  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan. 

Memoirs  of  the  Literature  College,  Imperial  University  of  Japan.  No.  i.  The 
language,  mythology  and  geographical  nomenclature  of  Japan  viewed  in  the 
light  of  Aino  studies,  by  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain;  including  an  Ainu  grammar, 
by  John  Batchelor,  and  a  catalogue  of  books  relating  to  Yezo  and  tlie  Ainos. 
T6ky6,  1887.    4^ 

Dvm  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  American  Journal  of  PhUology.    Vol.  i-v,  vi.  1,  2.    Baltimore,  1880-85.  8^ 
The  Teaching  of   the   Apostles,  newly  edited    with    facsimile  text  and  a  com- 
mentary, from  the  MS.  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  by  J.  Rendel  Harris. 
London,  1887.    4". 

JfYom  Prof.  8.  H.  Kelhgg,  D.D. 

The  light  of  Asia  and  the  light  of  the  world.  A  comparison  of  the  legrend,  the 
doctrine  and  the  ethics  of  the  Buddha,  with  the  story,  the  doctrine  and  the 
ethics  of  Christ    By  S.  H.  Kellogg.     London,  1885.     8*". 

From  the  University  of  Kiel. 

Schriften  der  Universitat  zu  Kiel  aus  dem  Jahre  1884-5,  1885-G,  1886-7,  1887-8. 
Kiel,  1884-88.     8*  and  4^ 

From  Prof.  E.  Kuhn. 

Zeitsehrift  f&r  vergleichende  Sprachf orach ung.  Bd.  xxviii.  3-6,  xxix.  1-4. 
Gutersloh,  1887.     8°. 

FYom  Mr.  Oeorge  W.  Lane. 

Aztlan.  The  history,  resources  and  attractions  of  New  Mexico.  By  Wm.  G. 
Ritch.    6th  ed.     Boston,  1885.     H°. 

From  Prof.  Charles  R.  Lanman. 

A  Sanskrit  Reader,  with  vocabulary  and  notea  By  Charles  RockweU  Lanman. 
Boston,  1888.     8* 

■ 

From  the  Lokananda  Samt^'. 

m  

Lokananda  Patrica,  a  monthly  Sanskrit-English  journal.  No.  1,  2.  Madras, 
1887.     8". 

I^om  Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie. 

Copyright  and  patents  for  inventions.     By  R.  A.  Macfle.     Edinburgh,  1879-83. 

2  V.     8^ 
Verities  in  verses.     [By  R.  A.  Macfie.]     2ded.     London,  1887.     8''. 

From  Prof,  Mahdmahop&dhydya  Chandrakani  TarkcUankar. 

The  ValBeshika-Darsanam,  with  the  commentaries  of  Mahdmahop^ldhy^ya  Chan- 
drakant  Tarkalankar.     Calcutta,  1887.     8^ 
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Fkrom  Charles  E.  Mbldenke,  Ph.D, 

Ueber  die  in  altagyptischen  Texten  erwahnten  Baume  nnd  deren  Verwerthung. 

Von  Charles  E.  Moldenke.     Leipzig.  1886.     8**. 
The  language  of  the  ancient  BgyptianB  and  its  monumental  records.    By  Charles 

K.  Moldenke.     New  York,  1887.     8\ 
The  Egyptian  origin  of  our  alphabet.      By  Charles  K.  Moldenke.     New  York, 

1886.  8^ 

From  Prof.  August  MuBer. 

Das  Lied  der  Deborah.  Fine  philologischo  Studio,  von  August  Miiller.  S'*. 
(Aus  den  Konigsherger  Studien^  Bd.  i.) 

From  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences^  Munich. 

Abhandlungen  der  historischen  Classe  der  koniglich  bayerischen  Akademie  der 
WissenschaH^n.     Bd.  xvii.  3,  xviiii.  1,  2.     Miinchen,  1886-8^.    4**. 

Abhandlungen  der  philosophisoh-philolog^schen  Classe.  Bd.  xvii.  2,  3,  xviii.  I. 
Munchen.  1885-88. 

Zum  Begriflf  und  Wesen  der  romiachen  Provinz.  Festrede  von  Alois  von  Brinz. 
Miinchen,  1885.     4^ 

Joh.  Andr.  Schmeller.  Eine  Denkrede,  von  Konrad  Hofmann.    Miinchen,  1885.    4"*. 

Sage  und  Forschung.     Festrede  von  F.  Ohlenschlager.     Munchen,  1885.     4". 

GedachtnissredQ  auf  Leopold  von  Kanke.    Von  Wilhclm  v.  Giesebrecht.    Miincheu, 

1887.  4^ 

Ueber  historische  Dramen  der  Romer.  Festrede  von  Dr.  Karl  Meiser.  Miinchen, 
1887.    4^ 

f)rom  Prof.  Aiouard  NaviUe. 

Das  aegyptische  Todtenbuch  der  xviii.  bis  xx.  Dynastie,  Aus  verschiedenen 
Urkunden  zusammengestellt  und  herausgegeben  von  ^ouard  Navillo.      Berlin, 

1886.  3  V.    4<>  and  V. 

From  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society. 

Transactions  and  reports  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society.  Vol.  i. 
Liucohi,   1885.     8°. 

From  Dr.  Eberhard  Nestle. 

Nestle,  E.     Die  israelitisclien    Eigennamen    nach  ihrer  religionsgesehichtlichen 
Bedeutung.     ITaarlem,  1876.     8". 
— Brevis  linguae  Syriacao  grammatica,  littoratura,  chrcstomathia  cum  j|i:los.'=iario. 

Carolsruhae,  1881.     8°. 
— Syrische  Grammatik.     2tc  Auf.     Berlin.  1888.     8'. 

— Septuagintastudien.     Ulm.  1886.     4^.     (Programni   des  kgl.  Ovmna.'^iunis  in 
Ulm,  1885-86.) 
Vetus  Testaiuentum  Graece  juxta  LXX  intcrpretcs  ed.  C.  do  Tiscliendorf.     Kdiiio 
reptima.      Prolegomena  recognovit  supplementum  auxit  E.   Neatk*.      Lipsiai*, 

1887.  2v.  8^  * 

Veteris  Test^imenti  Graeci  codices  Vaticanus  et   Siuaiticus   cum    textu   rotHjpto 

collati  ab  E.  Nestle.     Lipsiae,  1880.     «^ 

— The  same.     Kd.  altera.     Lipsiae,  1 887.     8°. 
Vetus  Teataraentum  Graece  secundum   septuaginUi   interprctca   cura    ct   studio 

Leandn  van  Kss.     Edit,  stereotypa  C.  Tauchnitii  novis  curis  corrti^ta  et  aucta. 

[Prolegomena  ct  epilegomena  addidit  E.  Nestle].     Lipsiae.  1.SS7.     S°. 
Conradi  Pellicjini  de  modo  legendi  et  intelligendi  Hebninmi.     I)ur(jh  Lichtdruck 
.  neu  herausgegeben  von  E.  Nestle.     Tiibingon,  1887.     8**. 

From  the  Newport  Historical  Society. 

First  annual  report  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society.  March  19,  1SS6.  Now- 
port,  1880.     8". 


Additions  to  the  Library/,  cccxv 

From  Vie  Oneida  Historical  Society. 

Horatio  Seymour,  LL.D.,  ex-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  late  President 
of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society.     By  Isaac  S.  Hartley,  D.D.    Utica,  1886.    8^ 

From  the  Ethnographical  Society,  Paris. 

Annualre  de  la  Soci^t^  d'Kthnographie.    1859-75,  1884,  1885,  1888.   Paris,  1878- 

88      8° 
Actes,  1884,  ii-iv,  1885.     Paris,  1884-85.     8°. 
Bulletin.     2e  s^r.  No.  14-16      Paris,  1888.     8". 
Bulletin  de  r Alliance  Sciontifique  Universelle.   No.  65-69,  77.    Paris,  1885-89.  8". 

From  the  Indo-  Chinese  Society,  Paris. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Acad^mique  Indo-Chinoise  de  Paris.  2e  ser.  Tome  ii. 
Paris,  1883-85.     8'. 

From  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet. 

The  American  Antiquarian.  Vol.  vii.  4-6,  viii-x,  xi.  1,  2.  Chicago,  1885-1889. 
80. 

From  tJie  Peking  Oriental  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Peking  Oriental  Society.     Vol.  i.  1.     Peking,  1885.     8*". 

From  Prof.  Peter  Peterson. 

The  Auchiiyalamkara  of  Kshemendra,  with  a  note  on  the  date  of  Patanjali  and 
an  inscription  from  Kotah.     By  Peter  Peterson.     Bombay,  1885.     8*. 

fh>m  the  Family  of  Dr.  John  Pickering. 

Life  of  John  Pickering.  By  his  daughter,  Mary  Orue  Pickering.  Boston,  1887. 
8°. 

Prom  Prof.  R.  Pischel. 

Rudrata's  Qrng^ratilaka  and  Rnyyaka's  Sahrdayalild.  With  an  introduction  and 
note's.     i5dited  by  R.  Pischel.     Kiel,  1886.'    S". 

From  Mr.  M.  V.  Portman. 

A  manual  of  the  Andamanese  languages.  By  M.  V.  Portman.  London,  1887. 
16". 

From  Rev.  George  E.  Post,  M.D. 

The  botanical  geography  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  By  the  Rev.  George  E.  Post,  M.D. 
London  [1888].     8°. 

From  Protdp  Chandra  Roy. 

The  Mahabharata  translated  into  English  prose.  Published  and  distributed, 
chiefly  gratis,  by  Protip  Chandra  Roy.  Pt  xv-xxxii,  xxxiv-xxxix.  Calcutta, 
1885-88.     8^ 

From  Mme.  Z.  A.  Ragozin. 

The  Story  of  ChaldeaT  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  rise  of  Assyria.     By  Zenaide 

A.  Ragozin.     2d  ed.    New  York,  1887.     12^ 
The  Story  of  Assyria  from  the  rise  of  the  empire  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh.     By  Z. 

A.  Ragozin.    New  York,  1887.     12^ 

The  Story  of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  including  a  study  of  the  Zend-Avesta  or 
religion  of  Zoroaster,  from  the  fall  of  Nineveh  to  the  Persian  war.  By  Z.  A. 
Ragorin.    New  York,  1888.     12*. 

Ihfm  Bdbd  Rajendraldla  Afitra. 
Notices  of  Sanskrit  MSS.    Vol.  viii,  ix.  1.     Calcutta,  1885-87.     8^ 

FVom  Mr.  J.  W.  Redhouse. 

A  tentative  chronological  synopsis  of  the  history  of  Arabia  and  its  neighbors  from 

B.  C.  500,000  (?)  to  A.  D.  679.     By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  London,  1887.     8^ 
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Prom  the  National  Museum^  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

ArchivoB  do  Museu  Nacional  do  Rio  do  Janeiro.     YoL  vii     Rio  de  Janeiro, 

1887.     4^ 

From  Mr,  W.  W.  RockhiU. 

Rubbingfl  of  inscriptions  in  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  from  Pan  Shan  (10),  and  from 

the  neighborhood  of  Peking  (6). 
Rubbing  of  the  Chu  Yung  Kuan  inscription. 
Four  hundred  and  ten  Cliinese  coins. 

lYom  the  RoycU  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  New  series. 
Vol.  xvii.  2,  3,  xviii-xx.     London,  l«85-88.     8^ 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences^  St.  Petersburg. 

M^moires  do  PAcademie  Imp<^riale  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg.      7*  serie. 

Tome  xxii.  13-18,  xxiii.  xxiv.  1-13,  1884-87.     4'. 
Bulletin.     Tome  xxix.  4,  xxx,  xxxi,  xxxii.  1,  1884-87.     4°. 

FVom  the  Royal  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences. 

Abhandlungen  der  philologisch-historischen  Olasse  der  kon  sachisclien  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Wissenschaften.     Bd.  x.  1-7,  9,  xi.  1,  1 885-88.     8'\ 

Bench te  tiber  die  Yerbandlungen.  Philologisch-historischo  Classe.  Bd.  xxxvi- 
xxxix,  xl.  I,  2.     Leipzig,  1884-88.     8^ 

Preisschriften  der  furstlich  Jablonowski'schon  Gescllschaft  zu  Leipzig,  xxv.  Ge- 
schichte  der  Leipziger  Messen.    Yon  £.  Basse.     Leipzig,  1885.     8". 

FYom  Mr.  Shankar  Pandurang  PandiL 

The  GaQdavaho,  a  historical  poem,  in  Prdkfit,  by  Ydkpati.  Edited  by  Shankar 
Pi^durang  Pandit.     Bombay,  1887.     8^ 

I^ani  (he  Smithsonian  Instihition. 

MiscoUancous  contributions    of  the   Smithsonian    Institution.      Vol.  xxiv,    xxv. 

Washington,  1885.     4  . 
Miscellanoous  collections.     Vol.  xxviii-xxxiii.     Washington,  1887-88.     8\ 
Annual  report,  188:5-85.     WaJ»hington.  1885-80      8^ 
Joseph  Ilenrv  and  the  magnetic  telegraph.     An  address  at  Princet<^n  ('ollegt?. 

June  IG,  1885.     By  Edward  N.  Dickersou.     New  York.  1885.     8^ 
Annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  iii,  iv,  v,  1881-^2,  1882-8H,  1883-84. 

Washington,   1884-8G.     8\ 
Bibliography   of  the    Eskimo   language.      By   James   0.    Pilling.      Washington, 

1887.     8°. 
Bibliographv  of  the   Siouan   languages.      By   Jame.s   C.    Pilling.     Washington, 

1887.     8'. 
Work  of  mound  exploration  of  the  Bureau  of  Kthuology.     By  Cyrus  Thomas 

Washington,  1887.     8°. 
Perforated   stones    from    California.      By    Henry  W.    Ileushaw.      Washington, 

1887.     8". 
The  use  of  gold  and  other  metals  among  the  ancient  iohabitimts  of  Chiriqui. 

Isthmus  of  Darien.     By  W.  II.  Holmes.     Washington,  1887.     8^ 

From  Prof.  A.  Socin. 
Mesainschrift  reproduciert  zum  Privatgebranch,  von  A.  Socin.     Photograph, 

From  the  Government  of  Spain. 

Bosquejo  geognifico  e  historico-natural  del  archipiolago  Filipino.  Por  Don  R^tmon 
Jordana  y  Morera.     Madrid,  1885.     4°. 
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From  Dr.  M.  Aurel  Stein. 

Zoroastrian  deities   on  Indo-Scjthiao   coins.       Bj  M.  Aurel  Stein.      London, 
1887.     4*. 

From  Prof.  A.  F,  Sienzler. 

The  institutes  of  Gautama.    Edited,  with  an  index  of  words,  by  A.  F.  Stenzler. 
London,  1876.    8°. 

From  Prof.  C.  P.  TieU. 

Bemerkungen  uber  A-sagila  in  Babel  und  il-zida  m  Borsippa  zur  Zcit  Nebnkadre- 
zare  IL     8^ 

From  the  United  StcUes  Bureau  of  Education. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1883-4,  1884-6,  1886-7.     Washington, 

1886-88.     S\ 
Circulars  of  information,  1885,  ii,  v,  1886,  ii,  vL     Washington,  1885-88.     8°. 

Ih>m  the  United  States  Creological  Survey. 

Annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  iv-vii.    Washington,  1884.-88.     8*. 
Bulletin.     No.  vii-xlvii.     Washington,  1884-88.     8^ 

Monographs.    Vol.  vl-xii,  and  atlas  of  vol.  xii.    Washington,  1883-86.    4"  and  f*. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  1882-87.     Washington,  1883-88.     8°. 

FVom  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna. 

Sitzungsbcrichto  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.     Philosophisch- 
historischo  Classe.     Bd.  civ-cxv.     Wien,  1883-88.     8^ 

From  the  Geographical  Society^  Vienna. 

Mittheilungen  der  k.  k.  geographischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wien.    Bd.  xxvii-xxx. 
Wien,  1884-87.     8". 

From  the  Natural  History  Museum^  Vienna, 
Annalen  des  k.  k.  naturhistorischen  Hofmuseums.     Bd.  i.  1.     Wien,  1886.     8**. 

lYom  Professor  AWrecht  Weber. 
Ueber  alt-irdnische  Sternnamen.    Von  Albrecht  Weber.    Berlin,  1888.    8". 

From  Mr.  G.  Zaidan. 
Al-'alfaz 'arbiyyat  w^alfalsafat  *allngawiyyat.     Beirut,  1882.     8**. 
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